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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  HOUSING  OF  THE  WORKINO  CLASSES. 


SECOND   REP  GET. 


SCOTLAND. 


TO  THE  QUEEN'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

May  it  please  Your  Majesty, 

Your  Majesty's  Commissioners,  in  their  First  Report  relating  to  tlie  housing  of 
the  working  classes  in  England  and  Wales,  explained  the  necessity  of  reporting 
separately  upon  the  evidence  obtained  from  each  of  the  three  kingdoms  respectively. 

The  terms  of  Your  Majesty's  Commission  under  the  Great  Seal  did  not  limit  the 
investigation  to  any  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  report  of  Your  Majesty's 
Commissioners  of  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  crofters  and  cottars  in  the  High-  j^^j^^^^ 
lauds  and  Islands  of  Scotland  left  to  this  Commission  the  task  of  inquiring  into  the  J^J^u^igsion : 
housing  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  large  area  of  Scotland  included  in  the  designa-  Report,  p.  50. 
tion  of  Highlands  and  Islands.    Your  Majesty's  Commissioners,  therefore,  decided  to 
investigate  the  question  as  applying  to  the  entire  kingdom  of  Scotland.    They  held 
sittings  in  Edinburgh  during  the  Easter  parliamentary  recess  of  the  present  year,  and 
examined  witnesses  from  the  cities  and  burghs  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen, 
Greenock,  Leith,  Dundee,  and  Paisley,  and  from  the  agricultural  districts  of  the 
Lowlands,  Highlands,  and  Islands. 

Your  Majesty's  Commissioners  commenced  by  obtaining  evidence  as  to  the  existing  LAW. 
law  relating  to  the  subject  of  inquiry  in  Scotland. 

The  principal  Act  relating  to  public  health  in  force  in  Scotland  is  the  Public  Health  Walker,  , 
(Scotland)  Act,  1867.    It  is  administered  by  the  Board  of  Supervision  as  the  central 
authority,  and  its  working  in  detail  rarely  comes  under  the  notice  of  the  Home  Ofl&ce.  ^^q^^^''^' 
The  local  authorities  for  putting  it  into  execution  are — (1)  town  councils ;  (2)  police  ' 
commissioners  or  trustees  ;  and  (3)  in  places  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  town  councils, 
or  of  police  commissioners,  parochial  boards.  The  first  two  bodies  are  elected  by  popular 
vote.  The  parochial  boards  consist  partly  of  persons  elected  by  the  ratepayers  and  partly  Walker, 
of  ex-officio  members.  The  Public  Health  Act  may  be  said  in  general  terms  to  deal  with  ^^5264-272. 
the  question  of  water  supply,  the  removal  of  nuisances,  and  the  regulation  of  houses 
inhabited  by  members  of  more  than  one  family.    The  definition  of  nuisances  under 
the  Act  is  of  the  same  character  as  that  contained  in  the  Public  Health  (England) 
Act,  1875,  "  any  house  or  part  of  a  house  so  overcrowded  as  to  be  dangerous  or  injurious  Walker, 
"  to  the  health  of  the  inmates"  being  included  in  the  definition.    In  case  of  neglect  ^^'^78. 
of  the  local  authority  to  notice  the  existence  of  a  nuisance  two  inhabitant  householders 
may  go  to  the  sheriff  and  enforce  proceedings ;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  a  frequent 
practise.    The  Act  contains  provisions  similiar  to  those  of  the  English  Act  as  to  Walker, 
powers  to  compel  owners  or  occupiers  to  abate  nuisances  and  to  permit  the  visits  of  18,283./ 
inspectors,  and  also  as  to  the  power  of  magistrates  to  decree  the  removal  of  a 
nuisance,  and  as  to  prohibiting  the  use  of  buildings  unfit  for  human  habitation.    There  Walker, 
is,  moreover,  a  provision  similar  to  that  of  the  English  Act  with  regard  to  closing  a  I8i299. 
house  where  there  have  been  two  convictions  relating  to  overcrowding.    Section  44  of 
the  Scotch  Act  is  similar  to  section  90  of  the  English  Public  Health  Act,  giving  the  Collins, 
local  authority  power  to  make  regulations  for  houses  let  in  lodgings  and  occupied  by  19,498. 
members  of  more  than  one  family.    The  use  which  has  been  made  of  this  section  in 
Scotland  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 
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On  the  subject  of  artizans'  dwellings  there  was  an  Act  passed  in  1855,  the  Dwelling 
Houses  (Scotland)  Act,  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  88.,  which  confers  upon  voluntary  associations 
special  facilities  for  the  registration  and  transference  of  property  and  for  dividing  it 
into  lots,  and  compulsory  powers  of  acquiring  property  in  towns.  This  Act,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  a  dead  letter. 

The  provisions  of  Mr.  Torreus's  and  Sir  Richard  Cross's  Acts  were  fully  explained 
in  the  First  Report  of  Your  Majesty's  Commissioners.  There  are  some  points  of 
difference  in  their  operation  in  England  and  in  Scotland.  In  Scotland  they  are  in  force 
only  in  (1)  burghs  returning  members  of  Parliament  or  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
town  council,  and  (2)  places  under  the  jurisdiction  of  police  commissioners.  Mr. 
Torrens's  Acts  have  been  practically  a  dead  letter.  With  reference  to  Sir  Richard 
Cross's  Acts,  separate  Acts  were  passed  for  Scotland  in  1875  corresponding  to  the 
English  Act  of  that  year,  and  in  1880  corresponding  to  the  English  Act  of  1879. 

Building  and  street  regulations  instead  of  being  embodied  in  the  Public  Health 
Act  as  in  England  have  always  in  Scotland  been  included  in  the  general  police  Acts. 
There  are,  moreover,  private  local  Acts  which  are  in  force  in  six  of  the  largest  towns 
of  Scotland — Bdinliurgh,  Glasgow,  Greenock,  Leith,  Aberdeen,  and  Dundee — and  these 
may  be  said  to  practically  provide  the  sanitary  regulations  which  affect  the  dwellings 
of  the  working  classes  in  the  chief  centres  of  population  in  Scotland. 

In  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court  has  very  full  statutory  powers 
as  to  building  byelaws,  which  in  the  other  towns,  having  private  Acts,  are  enforced 
by  commissioners ;  but  there  are  no  general  building  byelaws  in  Scotland,  though  con- 
siderable powers  were  given  under  the  Police  and  Improvement  Act  (Scotland)  1862. 


Plan  of 
Evidence. 


The  evidence  which  Your  Majesty's  Commissioners  took  referred  to  three  diflFerent 
classes  of  population  in  Scotland,  namely  the  inhabitants,  (1)  of  towns ;  (2)  of  the 
agricultural  lowlands ;  (3)  of  the  highlands  and  islands ;  and  the  conditions  of  life  in 
each  present  features  which  are  entirely  distinct  a.nd  peculiar. 
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The  general  feeling  expressed  in  the  evidence  as  to  the  large  towns  is,  that 
the  condition  of  the  housing  of  the  working  classes,  though  in  many  cases  deplorable, 
is  not  of  the  extremely  miserable  character  described  as  existing  in  London ;  that 
efforts  have  been  made  for  its  amelioration  not  without  marked  effect ;  and  that  the 
causes  of  existing  misery  are  to  be  ascribed  as  much  to  the  habits  of  the  people  as 
to  certain  outside  influences  which  special  stress  was  laid  upon  in  the  First  Report 
of  Your  Majesty's  Commissioners.  The  first  witness  examined  in  Scotland  was  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervision,  and  he  expressed,  as  the  opinion  of  his  Board, 
that  "  we  have  no  great  anxiety  about  the  large  towns."  The  question  which  pro- 
duced this  reply  had  special  reference  to  the  proportion  of  sanitary  inspectors  to 
population,  but  the  answer  was  made  in  general  terms,  and  the  tone  of  the  evidence  of 
subsequent  witnesses  seemed  to  support  it. 

The  single-room  system  appears  to  be  an  institution  co-existent  with  urban  life 
among  the  working  classes  in  Scotland.  What  in  England  is  known  as  the  tenement 
system  is  so  firmly  established  that  even  in  modern  legislation  the  word  "house"  is 
used  for  any  separately  occupied  portion  of  a  building,  while  the  word  "  tenement " 
represents  the  whole  edifice,  the  English  use  of  the  terms  being  reversed.  The  size  and 
height  of  ancient  Scotch  houses,  in  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh,  for  instance,  would 
be  sufiicient  to  show  that  they  were  always  intended  for  the  habitation  of  niany 
families,  even  if  this  were  not  a  well-known  historical  fact,  though  of  course  there  are 
a  good  many  houses  which  a  century  ago  were  occupied  by  persons  in  good  circum- 
stances now  converted  into  tenement  houses  (in  the  English  sense).  The  system  is 
so  firmly  established  in  Scotland  that  the  Scotch  law  provides  for  the  difiiculties 
which  may  arise  out  of  the  joint  ownership  of  a  house  in  portions.  It  is  set  forth 
in  the  title  that  necessary  repairs  of  the  roof,  the  drains,  or  the  water  pipes  must  be 
borne  by  all  the  owners  in  certain  proportions,  and  it  is  said  that  no  practical  difficulties 
ever  arise  out  of  the  arrangement.  A  recommendation  on  this  subject  was  made  in  the 
English  portion  of  this  Report ;  namely,  the  desirability  of  generalizing  the  Act  known 
as  the  Chambers  and  Offices  Act.  It  is  not  in  Edinburgh  alone  that  are  found  these 
large  tenement  houses  (the  English  expression  is  used  for  convenience),  nor  are  they 
always  ancient  buildings.  At  Paisley  they  are  said  to  be  on  the  increase,  and  it 
seems  in  Scotch  towns  to  be  as  usual  to  run  up  an  edifice  of  great  height  containing 
a  number  of  separate  dwellings  as  it  is  in  England  to  build  a  row  of  two-storied 
cottages.    At  Glasgow  it  is  acknowledged  that  an  extraordinarily  high  proportion  of  ^ 
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its  population  live  in  single  rooms,  but  it  is  said  that  the  single  rooms  are  much  Russell,, 

larger  than  elsewhere.    The  single-room  system  is  an  incident  of  the  tenement  system.  i^^>396. 

Some  confusion  may  arise  from  the  use  of  the  word  "  house"  in  the  Scottish  sense  and 

it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  references  in  evidence  to  the  frequent  existence  of 

"  single-room  houses  "  are  not  to  hovels  containing  only  one  apartment,  but  to  single 

rooms  separately  occupied  in  edifices  of  considerable  size.    In.  Edinburgh  there  are  Littlejobn, 

said  to  be  14,000  single-room  tenements  ;  in  Glasgow  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  popu-  18,983. 

lation  live  in  single  rooms  ;  and  in  Dundee  there  are  8,221  houses  of  one  room,  con-  jg^g^g""' 

taining  22,870  inhabitants.'"'    The  chief  reason  for  this  seems  to  be  that  the  occupants  Qe'utle* 

of  the  single-room  tenements  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  more  accommodation.     The  20,681. 

custom  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Scotch  towns  may  have  something  to  do  with  their  mode 

of  life,  but  it  is  probably  for  the  most  part  a  question  of  rent.    It  must  be  borne  in 

mind  that  mill-girls  in  parties  of  two  and  three,  widows,  married  couples  with  no  Morrison, 

children,  and  others  who  form  a  sensible  proportion  of  those  who  live  in  single  rooms  i^'^-^^- 

may  inhabit  them  without  harm. 

In  Edinburgh  rents  seem  to  be  very  high,  and  consequently  they  bear  a  large  pro-  Peopoktion 
portion  to  wages,  and  are  said  by  one  witness  to  amount  to  a  fourth  of  the  wages.  ^^^^^^^3 
Another    calculation  made  by  a  witness,  who  said  that  rents  had  been  reduced  in  Telfer 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  was  that  the  proportion  of  rent  to  average  earnings  was  19,172. 
one  sixth,  while  the  general  evidence  shows  undoubtedly  that  the  rent  which  the  poorest  Paterson, 
classes  have  to  pay  is  a  very  heavy  per-centage  on  their  earnings.      The  Chairman  of  {g'^og' 
the  Board  of  Supervision  said  that  the  two  main  causes  of  overcrowding  were,  "  One,  -^^j^jj^gj^ 
"  the  incapacity  of  the  workman  to  pay  a  higher  rent  for  a  house  which  is  at  his  ^g  332 ' 
"  disposal  if  he  could  pay  the  higher  rent ;  and  the  other  the  inability  of  the  workmen 
"  to  appreciate  the  comforts  of  better  dwellings." 

Much  evidence  was  given  by  witnesses  from  large  towns  to  the  effect  that  a  con-  Habits 
siderable  proportion  of  the  labouring  classes  in  Scotland  would  be  able  to  house  YV"oEKrNG 
themselves  in  far  greater  comfort  if  it  were  not  for  the  large  sums  they  spend  in  drink.  Classes. 
The  evidence  of  Grlasgow  witnesses  is  virtually  repeated  in  other  words  by  many  other  Morrison, 
witnesses  who  were  questioned  on  the  point.     "  There  are  some  of  them  in  great  19,621. 
"  distress  living  on  very  little  money,  and  there  are  others  again  that  could  afford  ^g^^^g 
"  perfectly  well,  if  they  chose  to  do  it,  to  spend  a  larger  proportion  of  their  earnings  Co'llins' 
"  on  house  accommodation,  but  they  prefer  to  spend  it  on  whiskey  or  something  else."  19,407. 
And  again.  Sir  "William  Collins  said,  "  They  spend  far  more  on  drink  than  they  pay  Collins, 
"  for  the  rent  of  their  houses  on  an  average."    Another  witness,  in  explaining  that  19)407. 
the  poor  people  made  no  outward  demonstration  of  discontent  with  their  surroundings,  Hannan, 
was  of  opinion  that  many  of  them  might  live  in  better  houses  if  they  kept  more  sober. 

The  dilapidated  condition  of  many  of  the  habitations  of  the  poor  is  another  great  SxRucTURAr. 
evil.     In  some  of  the  old  parts  of  Edinburgh  there  are  houses  which  are  too  decayed  I^'^^^^'^'^s.  y 
to  be  repaired,  and  the  same  process  has  taken  place  with  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  most  miserable  quarters  which  was  noticed  in  the  portion  of  the  Report  which  Han  nan, 
referred  to  London.     When  clearances   have  been  made  accommodation  has  been 
supplied  for  the  more  respectable  artizans,  but  the  poorest  section  of  the  population  y 
have  been  left  to  inhabit  the  defective  houses  which  remained. 

Structural  defects  are  not  found  solely  in  old  quarters  of  the  towns.  At  Glasgow  -  ^9^43^5 ' 
the  custom  of  building  houses  in  hollow  squares  was  said  to  be  a  great  evil,  and  the'  Kusseii, 
back-to-back  system  in  the  crowded  courts  was  described  as  "  the  curse  of  Glasgow."    ,  19,542. 

Complaints  are  made  of  the  insufficiency  of  waterclosets ;   there  is  the  greatest  Water  y 
difiiculty  in  giving  each  family  separate  watercloset  accommodation  owing  to  the  Closets  and 
method  in  which  houses  are  divided  into  separate  dwellings.    The  water  supply  is  not  ^^p^^  / 
as  good  as  it  should  be,  that  is  to  say,  the  supply  is  not  carried  up  the  long  flights  Littlejobn, 
of  stairs  in  the  lofty  houses ;  but  an  improvement  is  taking  place  in  this  respect.  19,035. 
Under  the  Public  Health  Act  the  want  of  proper  water  is  considered  a  nuisance,  and  Littlejobn,  . 
in  this  way  there  is  power  to  compel  owners  of  property  to  give  a  good  supply.  18,993. 

Evidence  was  given  which  showed  that  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  houses  for  Legal 
the  better  class  of  the  working  population  in  Edinburgh,  but  that  -the  wants  of  the 
very  poor  have  not  been  met.    The  legal  expenses,  as  in  England,  are  found  to  be  19  Jy^^ 
a  great  difiiculty,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  system  of  feus.  19',085. 

As  most  of  the  urban  witnesses  spoke  to  an  improved  state  of  things  in  the  towns  public 
with  which  they  are  connected,  it  will  be  well  to  notice  shortly  what  work  has  been  Improve- 
done  in  them  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes.  ments. 


*  The  Scottisb  census  returns  give  valuable  particulars  as  to  tbe  accommodation  provided  in  inhabited 
houses.    See  Appendix. 
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At  Edinburgli  the  chief  sanitary  work  lias  been  in  tlie  hands  of  the  City  Improve- 
ment Trust.  The  trustees  and  the  town  council  are  one  and  the  same  individuals. 
The  trust  is  a  kind  of  improvement  committee  of  the  town  council,  but  it  is  an 
entirely  independent  and  separate  body.  It  was  formed  in  1867  "  for  the  better 
"  ventilation  and  sanitary  improvement  of  densely  peopled  localities,  and  for  the 
"  better  laying  out  of-  the  ground  occupied  by  such  houses  and  buildings."  The 
trust  has  parliamentary  powers  under  their  special  Act,  and  a  preference  is  expressed 
for  the  private  Act  over  Sir  Eichard  Cross's.  The  improvements  have  cost  the  city 
300,OOOL,  nearly  3,000  houses  occupied  by  the  poor  having  been  cleared  away. 

At  Glasgow  the  Improvement  Trust  came  into  working  in  1870,  and  since  that 
year  operations  on  a  very  large  scale  have  been  carried  on  under  it.  1,600,000L  has 
been  spent,  and  80  acres  have  been  purchased  for  clearance.  At  present  about  30,000 
people  have  been  displaced  out  of  50,000  whom  it  was  intended  to  displace. 

At  Aberdeen  proceedings  have  been  taken  under  Sir  Eichard  Cross's  Acts,  about  800 
people  having  at  present  been  displaced.  The  compensations  have  been  assessed  as  if 
the  property,  if  not  pulled  down,  might  have  continued  to  be  let,  whereas  some 
of  the  houses  removed  were  in  such  a  condition  that  no  expenditure  would  make 
them  habitable,  and  Mr.  Torrens's  Act  might,  with  advantage,  have  been  used. 

G-reenock  was  the  first  burgh  in  Scotland  to  adopt  Sir  Richard  Cross's  Acts. 
About  2,000  people,  very  densely  crowded,  were  displaced,  and  houses  have  been 
provided  for  about  600,  but  not  for  all  of  the  class  turned  out.  The  compensation 
seems  to  have  been  excessive,  14  to  25  years'  purchase  having  been  given  for  houses 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  inhabited  at  all. 

At  Leith  the  proceedings  of  the  town  council,  under  Cross's  Act,  have  attracted 
some  attention.  They  obtained  a  provisional  order  and  borrowed  100,000Z.  for  the 
purpose  of  clearing  certain  imhealthy  areas  which  were  said  to  be  dangerous  to 
the  health  of  their  inhabitants  and  to  the  town  generally,  but  they  have  spent  the 
whole  of  it  without  having  begun  to  clear  any  portion  of  the  unhealthy  area, 
except  some  12  structures.  The  whole  of  the  evidence  given  by  the  conjunct  town 
clerk  on  the  proceedings  and  policy  of  the  town  council  of  Leith  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, and  Your  Majesty's  Commissioners  cannot  recommend  that  the  Corporation  of 
Leith  should  be  relieved  of  the  obligations  imposed  upon  them  by  law. 

At  Dundee  operations  have  been  carried  out  under  a  private  Act.  Some  of  the 
worst  quarters  of  the  town  have  been  demolished  but  a  good  deal  remains  to  be  done 
in  the  town. 

The  general  result  of  these  operations  in  the  large  towns  in  Scotland  is  shown  by  the 
death  rates.  At  Edinburgh  the  improvement  has  been  very  remarkable.  The  average 
from  1865  to  1875  was  26*26  per  1,000,  and  from  1875  to  1885  was  19-94  per  1,000. 
This  is  greater  than  the  improvement  in  almost  any  city  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
on  the  other  hand  the  mortality  in  the  worst  parts  of  the  town  is  even  now  sometimes 
almost  double  that  of  the  west  end. 

At  Glasgow  the  mean  death  rate  of  the  10  years  previous  to  1870  was  30 '  5  per 
1,000;  for  the  10  years  immediately  afterwards  it  fell  to  28 '5,  and  from  1881  to 
1884  it  was  26 '5.  These  figures  are  not  very  striking  compared  with  the  decrease 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  they  show  that  the  working  of  the  Improvement 
Trust  has  had  a  beneficial  efifect  on  the  health  of  the  population. 

At  Dundee  also  the  beneficial  efi'ects  of  the  improvements  may  be  seen  in  the  reduction 
of  the  mortality  ;  the  average  rate  from  1864  to  1875  was  28*86  per  1,000,  and  from 
1874  to  1884  only  21*09  per  1,000 — 1874  being  the  date  of  the  great  demohtion.  It 
must  be  mentioned,  however,  that  typhus,  which  is  rarely  found  in  English  towns,  has 
never  been  stamped  out  at  Dundee. 

In  connexion  with  town  improvements  some  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  policy 
which  is  adopted  in  Scotland  with  reference  to  the  rehousing  of  people  displaced  in 
consequence  of  demolitions.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  though  the  part  of  the  Act 
of  1882,  which  amends  Sir  Richard  Cross's  Act  by  introducing  a  relaxation  of  the 
obligation  to  provide  for  persons  displaced,  applies  to  the  English  Act  and  not  to  the 
Scotch  Act,  yet  in  all  the  Scotch  towns  there  seems  to  be  a  general  feeling  that  there 
D.  Crawford,  is  no  obligation  to  re-house  people  turned  out.  The  legal  secretary  to  the  Lord  Advo- 
1H,498.  cate  said  that  he  had  never  heard  complaint  of  inconvenience  from  that  cause.  The 
K.  Crawford,  clerk  to  the  Edinburgh  City  Improvement  Trust  went  further  and  said  that  "  Sir 
18,727.  u  jj,ic]2ard  Cross's  Act  is  very  heavily  handicapped  by  the  provision  that  artizans'^ 
Telfer,  «  dwellings  must  be  provided  upon  the  areas  operated  upon :  I  think  it  is  most  amply 
19,188.    y     ^^^^       private  enterprise."     The  President  of  the  Edinburgh  Trades  Council, 
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speaking  on  behalf  of  the  working  classes,  strongly  opposed  the  town  council  in  any 
^  sense  becoming  responsible  for  the  housing  of  the  people.  _  As  to  Glasgow  it  was  said 

that  if  the  town  council  had  shown  any  tendency  to  build  on  their  own  account  it  Collins, 
would  have  paralysed  the  efforts  of  people  outside.    The  opinion  of  Bailie  Morison  on  19>34l. 
the  subject  is  that  the  functions  of  a  corporation  are  of  destruction  of  bad  property, 
not  of  reconstruction,  unless  it  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  purchasing  land  in  large  ' 
quantities  and  retailing  it  to  private  builders,  preserving  open  spaces,  making  sanitary 
improvements,  and  letting  the  land  under  restrictions. 

The  pressure  on  already  overcrowded  space,  in  consequence  of  demolitions,  must,  Collins, 
however,  be  very  considerable,  seeing  that  whenever  operations  on  a  large  scale  have  MorSon 


taken  place  accommodation  has  been  provided  for  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  19,663, 
the  number  displaced,  and  frequently  the  new  accommodation  has  not  been  of  a  character  19,669,  ' 
to  suit  the  very  poor  who  previously  inhabited  the  locality.  19,713. 

In  some  of  the  centres  of  population  there  seems  to  be  a  great  reluctance  to  live  in 
the  suburbs,  even  where  there  is  every  motive  for  removing  outside  the  town.     In  jj^gsyn^ 
Glasgow  the  labouring  classes  seem  to  choose  the  centre  of  the  town  as  a  place  of  19,439-44. 
habitation  for  exactly  the  contrary  reason  to  that  which  is  found  to  exist  in  London.         /    v  y) 
The  great  shipbuilding  works  are  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  many  large  factories     ^  Iv, 
which  were  formerly  in  the  centre  of  Glasgow  have  been  moved  outside.    Never-  Russell, 
theless,  the  bulk  of  the  men  employed  in  them  though  they  work  in  the  country  return  19,473. 
to  sleep  in  the  centre  of  the  city.    The  reason  is  said  to  be  that  it  is  found  more 
convenient  for  their  families. 

Although  the  evidence  on  which  the  foregoing  is  based  shows  a  not  very  desirable 
state  of  things  in  the  housing  of  the  working  classes  in  the  towns  of  Scotland,  yet  on 
the  whole  the  only  persons  to  whom  reform  might  be  looked  for — the  representatives  of 
the  more  active  local  authorities — are  not  discontented  with  the  condition  of  affairs. 
The  medical  officer  of  Edinburgh,  who  has  certainly  witnessed  great  improvements 
during  his  administration  of  the  sanitary  department  of  the  corporation,  thinks  that  ijp 
the  state  of  things  in  Edinburgh  is  generally  good.     He  is  satisfied  with  the  state  of  LittlT?john, 
the  sanitary  laws,  and  does  not  consider  that  more  power  is  required  under  them,  19,018,  &c. 
though  he  would  like  to  see  the  single-room  system  done  away  with,  and  he  finds 
that  owners  are  generally  willing  to  carry  out  recommendations  when  made  by  the 
medical  officer. 


Certain  amendments  of  the  law  appear  to  be  called  for.  Some  kind  of  consolidation  KEME 
is  urgently  necessary,  and  the  introduction  of  a  uniform  system  of  administration  in  I^^^S. 
sanitary  matters  is  required.  The  existence  of  important  local  Acts  has  perhaps  >/ 
caused  a  neglect  of  general  public  Acts,  and  this  probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
section  44  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  which  enables  the  provision  of  regulations  for  1 
houses  let  in  lodgings,  is  almost  unknown,  even  to  officials  whose  lives  are  passed  in  I 
administering  the  sanitary  law.  In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  regulations  made 
under  this  section  by  certain  local  authorities,  the  representatives  of  some  of  which  had  '  y 
quite  lost  sight  of  the  provision.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  necessary  amendments 
of  the  law  might  be  incorporated  in  the  Burgh  Police  and  Health  (Scotland)  Bill,  which 
is  now  before  Parliament.  The  absence  of  provision  in  the  Scotch  Public  Health  Act 
of  building  byelaws  is  a  considerable  defect,  and  it  is  recommended  that  they  should  Walice; 
be  made  general  throughout  the  country  where  there  is  no  private  Act  or  Dean  Qq^^J* 
of  Guild  Court,  which  has  a  general  supervising  jurisdiction.  It  may  be  mentioned  i8,856.' 
here  that  some  recommendations  on  this  subject  in  the  Report  on  England  and  Wales  Whyte, 
have  been  anticipated  in  Scotland,  as  for  instance  at  Dundee,  where  under  the  private  19)902. 
Act  of  1882  power  is  given  to  prevent  dwelling-houses  of  over  a  certain  height  being 
built.  Much  can  be  done  to  mitigate  the  evil  of  the  single-room  system  by  raising  Russell 
the  standard  of  cubic  feet  of  air  required  for  each  individual,  and  by  making  pro-  19,514.*^ 
vision  that  the  standard  shall  be  rigorously  enforced.  The  regulations  as  to  under-  Collins, 
ground  dwellings  should  also  be  made  more  stringent.  T^Irnhull 

Your  Majesty's  Commissioners  recommend  that  the  Burgh  Police  and  Health  (Scot-  20,095.  ' 
land)  Bill  which  is  now  before  Parliament  and  which  contains  many  provisions  likely  Whyte,  ^ 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes  should  be  passed  into  iSj^oS. 
law. 

A  reform  which  would  have  a  marked  effect  would  be  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  Crawford, 
the  transfer  of  land,  and  that  of  small  houses,  which  in  connexion  with  the  feuing  l^>556. 
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system  renders  the  building  of  workmen's  dwellings  very  expensive,  and  puts  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  labouring  classes  either  possessing  their  own  houses  or 
obtaining  good  accommodation  at  a  low  rent. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  an  official  of  great  experience  in  the  Register  House  at 
Edinburgh  that  in  order  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  transfer  of  small  houses  an  abate- 
ment of  the  stamp  duties  and  of  the  fees  connected  with  registration  might  with 
advantage  be  made  without  material  loss  either  to  the  revenue  or  to  the  receipts  of 
the  Register  Office,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  transfers  which  would 
take  place  in  consequence. 

Your  Majesty's  Commissioners  recommend  the  favourable  consideration  of  this  plan, 
and  in  the  event  of  such  consideration  they  are  of  opinion  that  it  should  include  that 
of  the  question  of  a  corresponding  reduction  of  stamp  duties  in  the  transfer  of  small 
properties  in  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Before  turning  to  the  evidence  which  was  given  as  to  the  condition  of  the  dwellings 
of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  agricultural  and  fishing  districts,  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  local  government  in  Scotland,  with  special  reference  to  sanitary  inspection. 
The  number  of  separate  and  independent  local  authorities  over  the  whole  of  Scotland 
is  1,034,  with  populations  ranging  from  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  the  Govan  combina- 
tion, down  to  a  parish  which  has  only  147  inhabitants.  As  has  been  mentioned,  there 
is  no  feeling  of  anxiety  about  the  sanitary  staff  of  the  large  urban  centres.  The 
sanitary  officers  are,  as  a  rule,  sufficient  in  number,  and  are  said  to  be  intelligent  and 
active  in  the  execution  of  the  law.  In  Glasgow,  for  instance,  there  are  30  sanitary 
inspectors  who  are  selected  by  a  competitive  examination  in  general  sanitary  principles. 
In  the  smallest  local  areas,  even  if  the  population  is  no  larger  than  that  of  the  one 
mentioned  above,  there  is  the  whole  machinery  of  a  local  authority,  with  a  separate 
medical  officer  of  health  and  sanitary  inspector  for  itself.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
salaries  attached  to  many  of  the  inspectorships  are  necessarily  so  small — 1/.  a  year  is 
paid  in  some  instances — that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  services  of  qualified  persons. 
One  of  the  general  superintendents  of  the  Board  of  Supervision  expressed  the  opinion 
that  sanitary  inspection,  though  it  is  very  good  in  the  towns  is  altogether  illusory  in 
the  rural  districts.  It  would  therefore  be  most  desirable  to  group  parishes  for  the 
purpose  of  sanitary  inspection,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  Board  of  Supervision 
should  have  power  of  combining  several  of  these  small  parishes  into  one,  and  of  thus 
enabling  the  payment  of  a  proper  salary  out  of  the  rates  to  the  sanitary  officers,  their 
whole  time  being  devoted  to  their  duties  of  inspection. 
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With  reference  to  the  rural  portions  of  Scotland  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
Lowland  and  Highland  districts  have  very  few  features  in  common  in  respect  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  working  classes,  and  even  in  the  Lowlands  one  county  is  found  to 
differ  very  considerably  from  another  as  to  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  labouring 
people. 

There  is  a  general  expression  of  opinion  that  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  dwellings  throughout  the  country  during  the  last  20  years,  and  that  a  constant 
improvement  is  going  on. 

The  state  of  things  in  the  Lowlands  is  much  more  favourable  than  in  the  Highlands 
and  Islands.  In  Forfarshire  and  the  Eastern  Lowlands  all  the  houses  that  have  been 
built  during  the  last  30  years  are  said  to  be  of  a  superior  kind.  In  this  jaart  of 
Scotland  the  bothie  system  is  established.  The  married  labourers,  as  a  rule,  live  in 
cottages,  and  the  single,  both  men  and  women,  are  accommodated  in  bothies.  Difficulty 
sometimes  arises  when  the  single  labourers  wish  to  marry  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
supply  cottages  for  them  In  such  cases  there  is  a  distinct  grievance  which  can  only 
be  remedied  by  an  increase  of  cottage  accommodation  for  married  labourers.  The 
condition  of  the  labourers  in  the  eastern  counties  of  Scotland  is  stated  to  be  decidedly 
favourable.  They  seem  to  be  a  hard-working,  frugal,  and  well-educated  race,  and  to 
be  much  better  off  than  the  labourers  in  many  agricultural  districts  of  England. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  attempt  any  calculation  as  to  the  proportion  between  rent 
and  wages  in  any  of  the  rural  districts  of  Scotland.  The  dwellings,  whether  known 
as  cottages,  bothies,  or  by  other  designations,  are  never  let,  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  term.  Rents  of  cottages  are  little  known  ;  their  occupation  forms  part  of 
the  labourer's  pay,  and  there  is,  moreover,  a  system  of  perquisites  and  allowances  which 
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varies  in  different  localities,  but  to  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  an  accurate  Peterkin.. 
money  value.    In  many  parts  of  Scotland  the  labourers  have  gardens,  not  of  very  20,893. 
large  extent ;  but  small  as  they  are  their  cultivation  by  the  labourers  has  a  beneficial  2T076 
effect.    In  the  south  of  Scotland  the  bothie  system  does  not  exist,  and  the  agricultural  Malcolm, 
population  are  said  to  be  fairly  well  housed.    There  is  stated  to  be  no  complaint  of  21,550. 
overcrowding,  though  it  is  said  that  the  labourers  have  a  tendency  to  take  in  lodgers  Smith, 
if  they  are  permitted  to  do  so,  and  this  puts  pressure  on  the  habitable  space  which  at 
the  best  of  times  is  not  very  extensive. 


As  was  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  this  second  report,  Your  Majesty's  Hicxhlands 
Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  the  Crofters  and  Cottars  in  the  and  Islands. 
Highlands  and  Islands,  assumed  that  this  Commission  would  carry  its  investigations 
into  the  Highland  districts.  An  interesting  account  was  given  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
labouring  population  of  those  districts  in  the  Report  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands 
Commission,  but  as  some  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  Highland  houses  are  not 
generally  known,  it  will  be  interesting  to  mention  shortly  some  of  the  details  which 
were  not  entered  into  in  that  Report.  Your  Majesty's  Commissioners  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  hearing  the  evidence  of  three  members  of  that  Commission,  namely,  Lord 
Napier  and  Ettrick,  the  Chairman,  Sir  Kenneth  Mackenzie,  and  Sheriff  Nicolson,  and 
the  whole  of  their  evidence,  as  well  as  that  of  other  witnesses  from  the  Highlands  and 
islands,  contains  much  interesting  information. 

The  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  crofter  and  cottar  populations  of  Scotland  Highlakd 
differs  very  materially,  and  they  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  :  1st,  the  black  Houses. 
houses  of  the  old  and  of  the  improved  type,  2nd,  the  white  houses,  and  3rd,  the  houses  Napier 
of  a  superior  kind  constructed  in  recent  years.  21,196-202. 

Black  houses  are  common  to  Skye,  the  Long  Island,  and  the  Western  Islands,  where 
they  are  found  in  great  variety ;  they  may  also  be  seen  on  the  northern  and  western 
coasts  of  the  mainland,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  central  Highlands,  but  are  said  to 
be  generally  disappearing.    Some  of  them  are  considered  fairly  comfortable,  but  the  o^^^go"' 
majority  are  undoubtedly  confined,  dark,  miserable,  and  unhealthy.    They  are  built  by  Pe'terkin, 
the  crofters  themselves,  without  skilled  labour  and  without  imported  materials.    They  20,911, 
are  constructed  of  blocks  of  stone,  without  mortar,  and  are  completed  with  turf  and  21,02(3. 
other  materials  hastily  and  rudely  put  together.    They  differ  very  considerably  in  ^^g^^j'^j"^' 
condition,  according  probably  to  the  means  and  tastes  of  the  occupier,  the  worst  being  2l',53i'. 
found  in  some  parts  of  Skye  and  the  Island  of  Lewis.    Some  of  them,  for  instance,  Mackenzie, 
have  only  one  entrance  for  the  cattle  and  the  inhabitants,  and  have  no  partition  21,216, 
between  the  byre,  the  kitchen,  and  the  sleeping  apartment,  all  the  inhabitants  human  jyjacfver 
and  animal  being  under  the  same  roof  in  the  same  undivided  space.    Many  of  these  21,468,  ' 
houses  have  no  windows  at  all,  light  being  admitted  only  by  the  door  or  the  aperture  21,477. 
through  which  the  smoke  escapes,  the  fire  being  usually  of  peat  burned  on  a  flat  stone  Peterkin, 
in  the  centre  of  the  house.    The  accumulation  in  these  dwellings  of  the  dung  of  the 
cattle  and  other  unwholesome  substances,  the  prevalence  of  dirt,  the  absence  of  separate  2i^i9&.' 
rooms  and  of  fresh  air  render  the  inhabitants  of  them  very  liable  to  the  contagious  Maciver, 
fevers  which  from  time  to  time  break  out  in  the  crofter  villages,  chiefly  in  the  spring,  21,483. 
and  this  type  of  house  may  be  said  to  be  the  worst  that  exists,  though  very  common,  N^pif""? 
among  the  crofter  population.    These  houses  may  be  considered  the  work  of  the  Mackenzie 
tenant,  being  built  by  him,  though  sometimes  a  gift  of  timber  or  thatch  for  the  roof  21,216. 
is  made  by  the  landlord.  Napier, 

There  are  other  black  houses  in  which  there  is  only  one  door,  but  which  contain  a  21,201, 
partition  between  the  cattle  and  the  human  inhabitants.     These  houses,  though  of  a  21,250, 
rude  character,  are  frequently  free  from  drafts,  and  not  uncomfortable,  or  so  unfit  for  ^kois^on 
human  dwellings  as  the  old  black  houses.    These  may  be  called  the  improved  black  21,264.  ' 
houses,  and  are  the  work  of  co-operation,  more  or  less,  iDetween  the  tenant  and  landlord,  Mackenzie, 
the  tenant  bearing  the  greater  portion  of  both  labour  and  cost.  21,216. 

Notwithstanding  the  state  in  which  this  portion  of  the  Scottish  population  are  ^'^^gt^' 
housed,  due,  it  may  be,  partly  to  the  uncertain  condition  under  which  land  is  at  21 '202' 
present  held  by  the  crofter,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  people  suffer,  except  in  21^250^ 
cases  of  occasional  outbreaks  of  fever,  in  regard  to  health  or  morals,  but,  on  the  21,259. 
contrary,  are  said  to  be  unusually  healthy,  long-lived,  and  some  of  the  most  moral  ^^^^i^g^H 
of  Your  Majesty's  subjects.  Doubtless  this  is  in  spite  of  the  condition  of  their  Mackenzie 
homes,  with  which  they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  dissatisfied,  21,296. 

The  white  houses  are  found  also  in  the  "Western  Highlands  and  Islands,  but  they  Peacock, 
are  not  peculiar  to  one  locality,  though  they  are  most  common  on  the  eastern  side  21,639,  &c. 
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Napier, 
21,242. 

Napier, 
21,201, 
21,233. 


Napier, 
21,255. 


Malcolm, 

21,507. 

Peterkin, 

20,960, 

20,979,  &c. 

21,507. 

Macpherson, 

21,350. 

Napier, 

21,257, 

21,637. 

Mackenzie, 

21,297. 

Napier, 

21,202. 

Macpherson, 

21,453. 

Peacock, 

21,588. 

Malcolm, 
21,544. 
Nicolson, 
21,268. 

Macpherson, 

21,359, 

21,395. 

Maciver, 

21,498. 

Napier, 

21,197, 

21,200. 

Llalcolm, 
21,503-588. 
Malcolm, 
21,546-577. 


Peacock, 
21,581. 


Napier, 
21,300, 
21,210, 
21,208. 


of  the  country,  and  in  Orkney  and  Shetland.  They  differ  from  the  black  houses, 
being  built  partly  with  skilled  labour,  and  with  materials  imported  from  other 
districts.  In  appearance  they  resemble  a  common  description  of  cottage  in  the 
Lowlands,  though  the  materials  are  more  perishable,  and  the  roof  more  defective 
in  material.  They  have  chimneys  in  the  gables,  and  windows ;  the  "walls  are  built 
with  mortar ;  the  floors  are  made  of  boards,  earth,  or  flags  ;  the  partitions  and  ceilings 
are  of  wood  and  clay  roughly  put  together ;  the  roofing  is  of  boards  covered  with 
thatch,  or  felt  and  tar,  and  occasionally  slated.  They  are  built  on  a  system  of 
co-operation  between  the  landlord  and  tenant,  the  materials  being  usually  collected 
and  supplied  by  the  tenant,  the  timber  for  the  roof  and  partitions  being  provided  by 
the  landlord — frequently  gratuitously.  On  the  whole  they  may  be  said  to  be  half 
supplied  by  the  landlord,  and  half  by  the  tenant,  the  greater  portion  of  the  expense 
falling  on  the  latter.  When  slates  or  tiles  are  supplied  by  the  landlord,  he  expects 
some  repayment  or  interest  on  his  outlay. 

The  question  of  compensating  the  tenant  for  his  share  in  the  erection  of  the  dwelling 
is,  in  the  view  of  the  crofters,  one  of  the  chief  impediments  to  their  undertaking 
any  improvements  in  their  houses.  The  system  varies  very  much  on  different  pro- 
perties according  to  the  estate  regulations,  but,  as  regards  the  black  houses,  when  a 
tenant  leaves  he  is  generally  allowed  to  sell  or  take  away  the  roof  of  the  house,  or  he 
receives  in  lieu  some  compensation.  In  the  case  of  the  white  houses  the  tenant 
cannot  lay  claim  to  any  compensation  in  case  of  eviction  or  re-entry,  although 
some  compensation  is  frequently  awarded  in  such  cases.  In  that  event  it  is  almost 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  goodwill  of  the  landlord,  which  in  the  opinion  of  Your 
Majesty's  Commissioners  should  not  be  the  case,  and  the  amounts  hitherto  awarded 
have  been  regarded  as  not  liberal. 

Improvements  have  taken  place  in  the  houses  of  the  crofters  generally,  the  degree 
varying  in  different  localities.  The  parts  of  the  country  in  which  little  or  no  visible 
improvement  has  been  effected  appear  to  be  Skye,  Lewis,  and  part  of  the  Western 
Highlands,  though  there  are  exceptions,  as  at  Skaebost  in  Skye,  and  Raasay,  an  island 
adjacent,  and  Benbecula  in  the  Long  Island.  Considerable  improvements  are  visible 
in  the  northern  counties,  the  east  coast  of  Ross-shire,  and  Sutherlandshire,  parts  of 
Inverness-shire,  and  in  individual  properties,  as  at  Harray  in  the  Orkneys,  and  the 
Island  of  Colonsay  on  the  south-west. 

As  regards  the  small  crofters,  and  the  superior  class  of  cottars,  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  improving  their  houses  appear  to  Your  Majesty's  Commissioners  to  be 
very  great ;  prominent  amongst  them  being  (1)  the  fact  that  the  house  is  almost 
invariably  associated  with  the  land  the  crofter  holds,  and  cannot  be  considered 
apart  from  it ;  (2)  that  the  cost  of  an  improved  cottage  would  in  most  cases  exceed 
the  total  value  of  the  holding. 

Of  the  third  type  of  houses,  namely,  some  of  those  found  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Highlands,  and  in  Sutherlandshire  and  Inverness-shire,  in  size,  design,  and  general 
condition,  they  are  infinitely  superior  to  any  found  in  the  Western  Highlands  and 
Islands.  They  are  built  sometimes  on  a  system  of  co-operation,  the  landlord 
generally  supplying  lime,  timber,  and  slates,  and  the  crofter  doing  the  work;  but  on 
some  properties  they  are  constructed  entirely  by  the  landlord.  They  are  built  of 
stone,  lime,  and  are  slated,  and  are  good  substantial  houses ;  consisting  of  a  room, 
closet,  kitchen,  and  attic.  On  one  property  the  walls  are  said  to  be  two  feet  thick, 
the  kitchen  has  a  concrete  floor,  the  sitting-room  a  wooden  floor,  and  there  is  a 
bed  closet  with  a  wooden  floor,  and  three  sleeping  rooms  upstairs. 

In  addition  to  the  houses  occupied  by  the  crofters,  and  by  the  cottars  who  hold  land 
not  directly  from  the  proprietor,  there  remains,  another  class  of  habitations  in  the 
Highlands  and  Islands,  and  especially  in  the  latter,  which  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  deal  with,  namely  those  inhabited  by  the  poorest  class  of  sub-tenants  and  squatters. 
In  some  cases  these  people  are  the  offspring  of  the  recognised  occupiers  of  crofters' 
holdings  who  have  remained  and  multiplied  on  the  ground,  either  sharing  the  already 
crowded  dwelling  of  the  head  of  the  family,  or  putting  up  habitations  in  defiance  of 
estate  regulations  ;  but  the  worst  type  is  to  be  found  among  the  crowds  of  squatters 
in  parts  of  Lewis,  who  construct  mere  hovels,  made,  perhaps  of  a  few  sticks  and 
turf,  Avithout  stones,  and  built  in  defiance  of  the  estate  rules,  and  against  the 
orders  and  will  of  the  proprietor.  These  people  appropriate  land,  possess  and  pasture 
stock,  but  pay  no  rent,  obey  no  control,  and  recognise  little  or  no  authority.  They 
support  themselves  by  casual  labour  and  the  simpler  kinds  of  fishing,  and  they  lead 
a  wandering  life  in  search  of  work.  These  poor  people  are  a.  burden  to  the  crofter 
and  to  the  proprietor  ;  they  arc  in  a  chronic  state  of  poverty,  degenerating  in  bad 
seasons  to  absolute  destitution.    It  is  difficult  to  evict  them,  because,  if  turned  out, 
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they  would  be  still  worse  off,  being  forced  to  live  in  the  open  air,  or  on  the  seashore, 
or  to  go  to  the  poor  houses  of  the  towns ;  and  it  would  be  ruin  to  the  proprietor  to 
compel  him  to  build  better  houses  for  them.  The  Chairman  of  the  Crofters'  Commission  Napier, 
considers  that  migration  or  emigration  only  can  deal  with  this  serious  evil.  2l,2io. 

The  following  is  a  proposal  by  Lord  Napier  for  remedying  some  of  the  evils  which  Napier, 
are  found  especially  in  connexion  with  the  dwellings  of  the  Highland  and  Island  21,203, 
population. 

Bad  dwellings,  his  Lordship  says,  can  be  dealt  with  by  two  agencies  ;  sanitary  , 
agencies  for  the  correction  of  the  worst  existing  evils,  and  social  or  economical  agencies  ^ 
for  the  promotion  of  better  accommodation  in  future. 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  far  sanitary  agencies  can  be  used  for  remedial  purposes, 
Lord  Napier  proposes  that  a  classification  of  the  dwellings  of  the  crofters  and  cottars 
should  be  prepared.  Special  agents  should  be  employed  under  the  Board  of  Super- 
vision to  frame  a  return  exhibiting  the  condition  of  these  dwellings  by  a  specification 
of  the  following  particulars  : — Where  the  cattle  and  family  are  lodged  under  the  same 
roof  without  a  partition  between  the  two.  Where  there  is  a  common  door  for  the 
cattle  and  the  people,  with  a  partition  between  the  two.  Where  there  are  separate 
doors  for  the  cattle  and  the  people.  Where  there  is  no  window  in  the  upright  wall. 
Where  there  is  one  window  or  more  than  one  in  the  upright  wall.  Where  there  is  no 
fireplace  and  chimney  built  in  the  wall.  Where  there  is  one  fireplace  or  more  than  one 
in  the  wall.  The  number  of  separate  rooms  in  the  dwelling.  Where  the  dwelling  is 
unfit  for  human  habitation.  Agents  should  be  guided  by  some  simple  instructions 
governing  the  return  of  a  dwelling  as  unfit  for  human  habitation.  For  instance,  all 
dwellings  in  which  there  is  no  partition  between  the  cattle  and  the  family,  and  in 
which  there  is  no  window  in  the  upright  wal],  should  be  i'pso  facto  returned  as  unfit 
for  human  habitation.  In  other  cases  each  case  should  be  determined  on  its  own 
merits. 

In  all  cases  in  which  dwellings  are  returned  as  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  in 
which  the  Occupier  pays  rent  in  money,  service,  or  kind  to  the  proprietor  or  his 
tenant.  Lord  Napier  considers  that  the  landlord  and  the  occupier  should  be  held 
summarily  responsible  for  putting  the  dwelling  into  a  state  fit  for  human  occupation  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  local  authority,  the  landlord  being  charged  with  all  necessary 
pecuniary  outlay  and  supervision,  the  occupier  being  bound  to  give  his  unskilled  labour 
or  that  of  a  substitute  gratuitously. 

Failing  the  action  of  the  landlord,  his  Lordship  would  make  the  local  authority 
perform  his  duty  and  assess  for  payment ;  the  co-operation  of  the  occupier  to  be  , 
enforced  for  penalties.  In  this  way  he  considers  that  all  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring- 
people,  except  those  of  unauthorised  squatters  paying  no  rent,  would  be  rendered  fit 
for  human  habitation  according  to  a  humble  local  standard  of  fitness,  and  he  is  of 
opinion  that  the  gradual  development  of  a  better  order  of  dwellings  and  farm  offices 
adapted  to  the  crofter  class  would  be  promoted  by  the  adoption  of  the  provisions 
for  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  townships  and  holdings,  and  for  the  concession 
of  improving  leases  to  individual  occupiers  embodied  in  the  Report  of  the  Crofters 
Commission,  or  by  other  provisions  for  the  same  objects  which  the  Grovernment  may 
devise. 

Your  Majesty's  Commissioners  feel  that  they  cannot  agree  with  these  suggestions, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  they  are  inconsistent  with  remedies  for  the  general  condition  V 
of  the  crofters  which  seem  not  unlikely  to  be  proposed  to  Parliament  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  and  also  that  they  would  be  dangerous  as  setting  up  a  low  sanitary 
standard  by  imperial  authority,  and  that  they  would  create  a  kind  of  forced  labour 
unknown  to  law.  Again,  they  do  not  meet  the  worst  cases  of  the  numerous  squatters 
described  above  who  live  a  wandering  life  and  follow  the  pursuit  of  fishing,  sometimes 
living  on  the  main  land,  sometimes  on  the  islands.  The  condition  of  the  crofters'  and 
cottars'  houses  seems  to  depend  on  the  conditions  of  their  tenure  of  land,  the  considera- 
tion of  which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  Your  Majesty's  Commission,  and  which  is  about 
to  be  proposed  to  be  dealt  with  by  legislation.  Your  Majesty's  Commissioners 
therefore  abstain  from  making  recommendations  on  the  subject. 

Your  Majesty's  Commissioners  are,  however,  of  opinion  that  much  good  will  ensue  1 
from  an  improved  system  of  local  government  in  the  extra-urban  parts  of  Scotland.  1 
They  would  urgently  recommend  the  constitution  of  larger  sanitary  districts  and  that  I 
the  local  authorities  should  be  elected  by  the  ratepayers.    They  consider  that  if  these 
administrative  reforms  were  carried  out  many  of  the  evils  in  connexion  with  the 
dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  districts  in  question  could  not  be  of  long 
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continuance,  as  the  combination  of  improved  sanitary  inspection  with.  •  increased  public 
interest  in  local  government  would  tend  to  remedy  the  present  deplorable  state  of 
things.  Lord  Salisbury  does  not  think  that  the  investigation  of  this  subject  has  been 
sufficiently  complete  to  justify  a  recommendation  by  Your  Majesty's  Commissioners. 

All  of  which  we  humbly  submit  for  Your  Majesty's  gracious  consideration. 


ALBERT  EDWARD  P. 

HENRY  EDWARD  CARD.  MANNING. 

SALISBURY. 

BROWNLOW. 

CARRINGTON. 

GEORGE  J.  GOSCHEN. 

RICHD.  ASSHETON  CROSS. 

GEORGE  HA.RRISON,  Lord  Piovost. 

WM.  WALSHAM  BEDFORD. 

E.  LYULPH  STANLEY. 

E.  DWYER  GRAY. 

W.  M.  TORRENS. 

HENRY  BROAD  HURST. 

GEO.  GODWIN. 

S.  MORLEY. 


J.  E.  C,  BODLEY, 

Secretary. 


CHARLES  W.  DILKE, 

Chaimian. 
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MEMORANDUM  BY  Mr.  JESSE  COLLTNGS,  M.P. 


It  is  with  great  regret  that,  through  the  following  considerations,  I  find  myself 
unable  to  sign  the  Report : — 

The  evidence  given  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  as 
well  as  that  given  before  the  presenL  Commission,  clearly  reveals  the  causes  of  the 
miserable  circumstances  in  which  the  crofters  and  cottars  are  placed.  It  is  shown  that 
the  poor  inhabitants  of  these  districts  would,  to  a  large  extent,  be  able  to  better  their 
condition  if  they  were  in  a  position  in  which  the  results  of  their  efforts  would  be 
secured  to  them.  In  the  present  state  of  things  they  have,  as  stated  by  one  of  the 
witnesses,  "no  courage"  to  persevere  in  the  face  of  their  liability  to  eviction,  and  to 
the  confiscation  of  the  fruits  of  their  industry. 

The  Crofters'  Commission  refrained  from  making  any  specific  recommendation  with 
respect  to  the  dwellings  of  the  crofters  and  cottars,  on  the  assumption  that  this 
Commission  would  deal  with  the  subject.  The  present  Report  indicates  the  causes  of 
the  condition  of  the  crofter  population,  but  states  that  these  causes  are  considered  to 
be  beyond  the  scope  of  the  inquiry.  No  recommendation  on  the  subject  is,  therefore, 
made,  and  in  the  meantime  the  evils  and  grievances  pointed  out  remain  untouched. 

In  my  opinion  the  Report  should  contain  the  strongest  condemnation  of  the  arbitrary 
and  capricious  powers  possessed  by  landowners  in  the  districts.  These  powers  seem 
to  me  to  violate  every  principle  of  right  and  justice,  and  it  is  to  the  exercise  of  them — 
particularly  in  past  times — that  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  population  is  mainly 
due.  I  think  the  Report  should  further  urge  on  the  Grovernment  the  necessity  for 
immediate  legislation  in  order  to  remedy  the  hardships  so  long  and  patiently  borne 
by  a  peaceable  and  industrious  people,  but  which  seem  now  to  be  reaching  a  point 
almost  beyond  endurance.  It  should  be  a  recommendation  that,  pending  the  considera- 
tion of  any  full  and  comprehensive  Bill  dealing  with  the  question,  which  in  the  present 
state  of  public  aflPairs  might  involve  delay,  a  short  measure  should  be  passed,  staying 
for  the  time  the  summary  proceedings  on  the  part  of  landowners  of  which  the  poor 
inhabitants  at  the  present  moment  so  bitterly  complain. 

JESSE  COLLINGS. 


While  signing  the  Report  of  the  Commission  we  wish  to  be  permitted  to  say  that 
we  approve  of  the  further  suggestions  contained  in  the  memorandum  by  Mr.  Jesse 
CoUings. 

E.  DWYER  GRAY. 
HENRY  BROADHURST. 
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THIRD  REPORT. 


IRELAND. 


TO  THE  QUEEN'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

May  it  please  Your  Majesty, 

Your  Majesty's  Commissioners,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  set  forth  in  their  former 
Reports,  having  concluded  their  inquiries  as  to  the  housing  of  the  working  classes  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  in  Scotland,  proceeded  to  investigate  the  question  as  relating 
to  Ireland. 

Inasmuch  as  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1884  took  full  evidence 
upon  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers  in  Ireland,  Your  Majesty's  Commis- 
sioners unanimously  decided  to  confine  their  Irish  inquiry  to  the  urban  centres  of 
population. 

Your  Majesty's  Commissioners  accordingly  held  sittings  in  Dublin  during  the  Whit- 
suntide parliamentary  recess  of  the  present  year,  and  examined  witnesses  from  the 
cities  and  towns  of  Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork,  Limerick,  Londonderry,  Waterford,  Galway, 
Kingstown,  New  Ross,  and  Navan. 

Subsequently  to  the  Irish  inquiry  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  having  been  called  upon 
by  Your  Majesty  to  form  an  Administration,  obtained  Your  Majesty's  gracious  per- 
mission to  withdraw  from  the  Royal  Commission. 

Your  Majesty's  Commissioners  during  their  sittings  in  Dublin  first  obtained  evidence  L.\W, 
as  to  the  state  of  the  law  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  inquiry  in  Ireland. 

The  enactments  relating  to  the  housing  of  the  working  classes  in  towns  in  Ireland  Monalian, 
are  the  Public  Health  (Ireland)  Act,  1878  ;  the  Labouring  Classes  Lodging  Houses 
and  Dwellings  Act   (Ireland),  1866  ;   the   Acts   commonly  known  as  Sir  Richard  2i°sf5-"7 
Cross's  and  Mr.  Torrens's ;  and  various  local  Acts.    But  of  all  the  public  general  Acts  Monahau, 
the  Public  Health  Act  may  be  said  to  be  the  onlv  one  which  is  acted  upon  to  any  great  21,833. 
extent.  "  2.1,839-42. 

The  Public  Health  Act  follows  generally  the  lines  of  the  Public  Health  (England)  J^o^'^.''^"' 
Act,  1875,  but  applies  to  the  whole  of   Ireland,    including  Dublin,  whereas  the 
English  Act  does  not  apply  to  the  metropolis. 

This  Act  is  administered  by  the  various  sanitary  authorities  under  the  general  / 
control  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland  as  the  central  authority.  It 
divides  Ireland  into  urban  sanitary  districts  and  rural  sanitary  districts.    The  urban  Monahau, 
sanitary  districts  consist  of  (1)  corporate  towns,  where  the  corporation,  acting  by  the  ^^''^5- 
council,,  is  the  urban  sanitary  authority  ;  (2)  towns  or  townships  having  commis-  Monalian 
sioners  under  local  Acts  ;  (3)  towns  having  commissioners  imder  the  9  Geo.  4.  c.  82. ;  2i,76(j. 
(4)  towns  having  municipal  commissioners  under  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  108. ;  arid  (5)  towns 
having  town  commissioners  under  the  Towns   Improvement  (Ireland)  Act,  1854.  Monahan, 
In  the  last  three  cases  the  population,  according  to  the  last  census,  must  exceed  6,000.  21,766. 
The  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland  has  power,  by  provisional  order,  to  constitute 
places  which  come  under  the  three  last  headings,  the  population  of  which  does  not  ^ 
exceed  6,000,  urban  sanitary  districts,  which  power  they  have  extensively  used  ;    and  21773-4' 
by  the  Public  Health  (Ireland)  Amendment  Act,  1879,  all  urban  sanitary  authorities, 
not  otherwise  incorporated,  are  constituted  corporate  bodies  for  the  purposes  of  the  ^^"yy^"' 

Act  of  1878.  _  _    ^  Monahan, 

These  corporations  (consisting  of  mayor,  aldermen,  and  councillors)  and  boards  of  21,769. 

town  commissioners  are  elected  by  ratepayers  who  must  possess  certain  qualifications  Monahan 

which  will  be  reverted  to  hereafter;  and  by  the  Act  of  1880  "  to  abolish  the  property  21,770.  ' 

"  qualifications  for  members  of  municipal  corporations  and  local  governing  bodies"  ^^Vkt.c.l 
the  qualification  of  membership  of  these  local  authorities  is  extended  to  such  persons 
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Monahan, 
21,775-6. 

Monahan, 
21,778. 
Monahan, 
21,779,  &c. 

Monahan, 
21,782,  &c. 
Monahan, 
21,790,  &c. 
Monahan, 
21,796,  &c. 
Monahan, 
21,780-796. 

Monahan,,/ 
21,808-14. 


Monahan," 
21,796. 


Monahan, 
21,782. 
Wodswoith, 
21,798,  &c. 
Cotton, 
21,797-8.  / 

Monahan,  1/ 

21,815-9. 

Cotton, 

21,886. 

Monahan, 

21,820-6. 

Monahan,  f 

21,819. 

Wods  worth, 

21,832. 

Wodswoith, 

21,828. 

Monahan, 

21,833,  &c. 

Monahan, 

,21,839. 

Monahan, 

21,836. 

Wodsworth, 

21,837. 

Spencer, 

22,8.55-7. 

Moualiau, 

21,843. 

Monahan, 

21,840,  &c. 

Monahan, 

21,846,  &c. 


who  are  qualified  to  elect  members  of  sucli  authorities.  Your  Majesty's  Commis- 
sioners have  thought  it  right  to  print  this  statute  at  full  in  the  Appendix,  so  that 
special  attention  may  be  drawn  to  it,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  entirely  forgotten 
by  many  of  the  bodies  most  interested  in  it.  In  the  Appendix  are  also  printed  copies 
of  letters  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  Your  Majesty's  Commission  from  the  clerks  of 
the  local  authorities  of  the  chief  places  referred  to  in  this  Report,  and  with  few 
exceptions  these  officials  state  that  the  qualification  for  membership  of  the  bodies 
they  represent  is  still  subject  to  the  restrictions  which  existed  before  the  passing 
of  the  Act.  In  case  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified  persons  cannot  be  found  to  act 
as  commissioners,  as  happened  recently  in  the  case  of  Ennis  in  the  county  of  Clare,  the 
lapsed  urban  district  becomes,  under  the  Public  Health  (Ireland)  Amendment  Act, 
1884,  part  of  a  rural  district.  Towns  not  constituted  urban  sanitary  districts  by  any 
of  the  above  provisions  are  parts  of  rural  sanitary  districts,  and  are  for  sanitary 
purposes  under  the  control  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor  of  the  union  in  which  they 
are  situated. 

The  Public  Health  Act  deals  with  the  widening  and  improvement  of  streets  and 
making  of  new  streets  (sections  38,  39,  40,  and  41),  the  removal  of  nuisances,  the 
structure  and  materials  of  buildings,  air  space,  ventilation,  and  drainage  (sections 
41,  42,  43),  cellar  dwellings  (sections  82,  83,  84,  85,  86),  regulations  as  to  common 
lodging-houses  (section  87  to  92),  and  houses  let  in  lodgings  (section  100)  ;  many  of 
the  sections  being  copied  from  the  English  Act. 

The  definition  of  a  nuisance  is  of  the  same  character  as  that  laid  down  in  the 
English  and  Scotch  Acts,  section  107  providing  {inter  alia)  that  "  any  house  or  part 
"  of  a  house  so  overcrowded  as  to  be  dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  in- 
"  mates  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  nuisance  liable  to  be  dealt  with  under  the  Act." 
Information  of  the  nuisance  may  be  given  by  any  person  aggrieved,  by  any  two 
inhabitant  householders  of  the  district,  the  relieving  officer,  a  police  constable,  &c., 
and  in  case  of  two  convictions  in  the  course  of  three  months  for  offences  against  the 
provision  of  any  Act  relating  to  overcrowding  in  respect  of  the  same  house  a  court  of 
summary  jurisdiction  may,  on  the  application  of  the  sanitary  authority,  order  the 
closing  of  the  house  for  such  period  as  they  think  proper.  In  places  where  a  local 
Act  is  in  force  proceedings  may  be  instituted  either  under  that  Act  or  the  Act  of 
1878. 

Sections  41,  42,  and  43  empower  all  sanitary  authorities  to  make  and  enforce 
byelaws  as  to  structure  and  materials  of  buildings,  air  space,  ventilation,  and  drainage 
of  buildings.  Under  section  100  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland  can  em- 
power any  sanitary  authority  to  make  byelaws  for  the  regulation  of  houses  let  in 
lodgings,  which,  although  urgently  needed  wherever  tenement  houses  exist,  are  in 
force  only  in  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Limerick. 

The  Labouring  Classes  Lodging  Houses  and  Dwellings  Act  (Ireland),  1866,  which 
resembles  Lord  Shaftesbury's  English  Act  of  1851,  deals  with  the  purchase  of  land  or 
buildings,  and  the  erection  of  buildings  to  be  used  as  dwellings  for  the  labouring 
classes,  vlt  may  be  adopted  for  any  city,  borough,  or  town  in  Ireland  having  a 
municipal  corporation,  or  having  commissioners  for  paving,  lighting,  or  cleansing  the 
same  under  any  public  or  local  Act  of  Parliament  or  any  charter,  or  for  any  township 
having  commissioners  under  a  local  Act.  The  expenses  of  the  Act  are  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  rates,  and  the  income  arising  from  the  lodging-houses  or  dwellings  built 
under  its  provisions  is  to  be  applied  in  aid  of  the  rates.  The  Commissioners  of  Public 
Works  are  empowered  to  advance  money  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  and  to  lend 
money  to  trade  commissioners  or  companies  and  private  individvials.  The  Act,  though 
not  actually  a  dead  letter  as  in  England,  has  been  virtually  inoperative,  except  in 
Dublin,  though  Cayan,  New  Ross,  Callan,  and  Waterford  have  acted  under  it.  It 
has  like  the  English  Act  no  compulsory  powers. 

The  provisions  of  Sir  Richard  Cross's  and  Mr.  Torrens's  Acts,  which  were  fully 
explained  in  the  First  Report  of  Your  Majesty's  Commissioners,  and  the  amending 
Acts,  extend  to  Ireland.  Mr.  Torrens's  Acts  have  been  practically  a  dead  letter,  having 
never  been  tried,  though  they  are  considered  by  one  witness  to  be  workable,  especially 
the  demolition  clauses.    In  Dublin  the  local  Act  is  stated  to  be  more  convenient. 

Under  Sir  Richard  Cross's  Act  of  1875  schemes  have  been  settled  for  Dublin, 
Belfast,  and  Cork;  and  by  the  Labourers  (Ireland)  Act,  1883,  the  provisions  of  the 
former  which  were  previously  limited  to  urban  sanitary  districts  having  a  population 
of  25,000  and  upwards  were  extended  to  those  having  a  population  of  12,000  and 
upwards  at  the  last  census,  and  also  to  any  other  authorised  by  a  provisional  order  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  to  put  the  Act  in  operation.    None  of  these  urban 
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districts  (of  12,000  population  and  upwards)  have  availed  themselves  of  the  extension  Cotton, 
to  them  of  the  Act  of  1875.  f/'f  ^'  '^^^ 

Cotton, 
21,849. 

The  general  tone  of  the  evidence  given  before  Your  Majesty's  Commissioners 
conveys  the  impression  that  while  there  is  a  great  deal  of  the  most  extreme  poverty 
and  discomfort  in  the  homes  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  towns  of  Ireland,  yet 
since,  1878,  when  the  main  provisions  of  the  English  Public  Health  Act  of  1875 
were  made  applicable  to  Ireland  much  exertion  has  been  made  in  some  places 
to  mitigate  these  conditions.  The  result  has  been  a  decidedly  improved  state  of 
things,  though  it  will  be  the  duty  of  Your  Majesty's  Commissioners  to  report  that 
that  improved  condition  is  still  most  unsatisfactory. 

The  urban  centres  of  Ireland  differ  considerably  as  to  the  condition  of  the  homes 
of  the  working  classes,  and  each  of  the  towns  from  which  evidence  was  given  displayed 
features  sufficiently  distinctive  to  deserve  a  separate  account  in  brief  terms.  Dublin. 

Cameron, 

The  area  which  is  popularly  known  as  Dublin  consists  of  the  city  of  Dublin  proper,  22,078. 
which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lord  mayor  and  corporation,  and  has  a  popula-  ^2^49^ 
tion  of  about  250,000 ;  the  township  of  Rathmines  and  E-athgar,  which  is  governed  Manley, 
by  Improvement  Commissioners,  and  has  a  population  of  over  26,000 ;  the  township  of  22,792. 
Pembroke,  which  is  likewise  governed  by  commissioners,  and  has  a  population  of 
24,000 ;  andother  suburban  townships.  Your  Majesty's  Commissioners  are  of  opinion  that 
unity  of  administration  over  the  whole  of  Dublin  would  conduce  to  better  administration. 

In  Dublin  vacant  houses  are  not  rated.    The  number  of  vacant  houses  in  that  city  Beveridge, 
is  about  3,000.    In  the  immediately  adjoining  township  of  Pathmines,  under  a  local  22,385. 
Act,  all  vacant  houses  are  rated,  and  there  the  full  rate  struck  is  collected,  while  in  lO&iiVict. 
Dublin  remissions  are   made  for  vacant  houses.    The  witnesses  from  both  places  ^"  ^' 
stated  that  the  Pathmines  system  tended  to  reduce  the  general  rates  and  also  to  ^^^^q^ 
reduce  the  rents ;  and  the  town  clerk  of  Pathmines  said  that  no  inconvenience  had  22'573' 
resulted  in  Pathmines  from  the  system  of  rating  vacant  houses,  and  that  building 
had  gone  on  and  was  going  on  there  to  a  very  large  extent.    The  extension  of  the 
boundaries  of  Dublin  would  give  uniformity  in  the  system  of  taxation,  and  if  the 
Pathmines  system  works  advantageously  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  it  might 
not  be  generally  adopted. 

Until  the  year  1866  little  or  nothing  seems  to  have  been  done  to  improve  or  to  Cameron, 
regulate  the  condition  of  the  homes  of  the  working  classes  in  the  capital.    At  that  22,088. 
time  there  was  only  one  inspector  of  nuisan(;es  for  the  whole  of  Dublin,  who  had  other 
offices  of  a  completely  different  character  to  fulfil,  but  in  1866  the  corporation  at  the 
instance  of  the  late  Sir  John  Grray  organised  a  staff  of  inspectors,  consisting  of 
sergeants  and  constables  of  the  metropolitan  police  force. 

The  Superintendent  Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  of  opinion  that  further  parlia- 
mentary powers  for  dealing  with  unhealthy  houses  are  not  needed.    He  described  Cameron, 
the  powers  existing  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  for  instance,  as  "  simply  terrific."  -"2J150. 
The  corporation  have  taken  steps  to  carry  out  the  Acts  by  securing  inspection,  and  j9S 
the  demolition  or  closing  of  unhealthy  houses.     The  building  byelaws  are  under  Bevendge, 
the  superintendence  of  the  city  architect,  who  with  his  subordinate  building  surveyors  22,156. 
are  properly  qualified  officials.     There  is  now  a  staff  of  23  sanitary  inspectors,  and 
in  addition  there  are  other  officers  who  superintend  the  work  of  scavenging  and  of 
disinfecting,  all  of  whom  give  their  whole  time  to  their  work. 

The  corporation  has  made  similar  exertions  in  other  directions.    It  has  expended 
large  sums  in  sewage  works,  and  it  now  cleanses  daily  the  yards  of  all  the  tenement 
houses.     It  has  built  public  baths  and  wash-houses,  and  has  organised  a  general 
gratuitous  system  of  domestic  house  scavenging  and  removal  of  refuse.    It  has  carried 
out  two  schemes  under   Sir   Pichard  Cross's  Acts.     One  is  called  the  Coombe 
scheme.     For  this  the  Corporation  borrowed  20,000/.  from  the  Commissioners  of  Cotton 
Public  Works  and  an  additional  loan  of  4,000L  for  constructing  new  streets,  sewering,  21,863! 
lighting,  and  giving  a  water  supply.     When   this  was  done  the  area  was  let  on 
a  lease  in  perpetuity  to  the  Artizans'  Dwellings  Company  at  a  rent  of  200/.  per  annum. 
The  number  of  persons  displaced  on  the  Coombe  aiea  was  984,  and  the  Company  have 
erected  211  houses,  in  which  1,000  persons  are  accommodated.    Another,  called  the 
Plunket  scheme,  was  drawn  up  in  1880.     A  loan  of  15,000/.  was  granted  for  the  Cotton, 
purpose,  and  there  has  been  a  supplementary  loan  of  12,000Z.    The  area  was  cleared  21,874. 
and  let  to  the  Artizans'  Dwellings  Company  at  a  rent  of  140L  per  annum,  the  arrange- 
ment being  that  the  Company  have  to  build  73  cottages  of  two  storeys,  44  cottages  Cotton, 
of  one  storey,  and  24  tenements  for  one  family  each.     The  Corporation,  however,  21,881. 
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Wodswortb, 
21,956. 


Spencer, 
22,834. 
Pirn,  22,631 


Guinness, 
22,9G5,  &c. 


Spencer, 
22,878. 


Cameron. 
22,058. 


Crimsliaw, 
23,166. 


has  been  deterred  by  the  expense  from  proceeding  further  in  this  direction,  and  there 
has  been  no  scheme  in  Dublin  since  the  Act  of  1882  was  passed. 

The  Corporation  of  Dublin  have  also  carried  out  extensive  improvements  under  the 
wide  powers  of  the  Public  Health  Act  as  to  streets,  and  this  has  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  much  insanitary  property.  They  complain,  however,  that  they  are 
hampered  in  the  carrying  out  of  these  powers  by  the  way  in  which  the  Act  is  read, 
which  debars  them  from  taking  a  sufficient  breadth  of  land  on  each  side  of  the 
street  to  enable  them  to  re-let  advantageously  the  frontages,  and  thus  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  improvement. 

In  addition  to  the  action  taken  by  the  corporation  private  enterprise  has  not  been 
idle  in  Dublin.  In  1876  the  Dublin  Artizans'  Dwellings  Company  Avas  formed.  Its 
capital  is  100,000/.,  and  it  has  borrowed  47,000/.  from  the  Commissioners  of  Pubbc 
Works.  It  has  worked  to  some  extent  in  co-operation  with  the  corporation,  and  the 
total  number  of  houses  provided  by  the  compan}'-  ^will  accommodate  6,000  persons. 
There  is  also  the  Dublin  Sanitary  Association,  which  is  a  voluntary  body,  which  meets 
weekly,  and  reports  on  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  By  its  energy 
in  calling  attention  to  evils  it  has  brought  about  considerable  improvement  in  certain 
quarters,  and  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  Artizans'  Dwellings  Company.  The 
accommodation  provided  by  Sir  E.  C.  Guinness  for  the  workpeople  employed  by  his 
firm  is  also  worthy  of  mention. 

Notwithstanding  the  energetic  action  of  the  corporation  and  of  private  persons  and 
of  societies,  the  <3ondition  of  things  in  Dublin  is  very  far  from  satifefactory.  It  is  said 
that  the  great  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  some  quarters  is  counterbalanced 
by  the  deterioration  which  is  found  in  other  districts.  The  evil  of  tenement  houses, 
which  was  found  to  be  a  source  of  great  misery  in  the  housing  of  the  working 
classes  in  London,  exists  very  extensively  in'  Dublin.  There  are  certain!portions  of 
the  city  which  were  formerly  wealthy  and  fashionable  quarters  which  now  are  inha- 
bited entirely  by  the  poor.  Owing  to  the  large  number  of  houses  in  Dublin,  once 
inhabited  by  the  wealthier  classes,  still  in  substantial  repair,  and  now  turned  into 
tenement  dwellings,  there  appears  to  be  here  a  more  than  usually  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  conversion  of  such  houses  by  certain  structural  alterations  into  habita- 
tions really  suitable  for  tenement  dwellings.  Much  good  might  be  done  were  the  con- 
version of  a  house  originally  used  as  the  dwelling  of  a  single  family  into  a  tenement 
dwelling  prohibited  until  these  structural  alterations  have  been  made.  One  of  the 
witnesses  seemed  to  think  that  this  power  exists  ;  but  the  question  appears  to  be 
more  than  doubtful.  Sir  Charles  Cameron,  Superintendent  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
gives  the  following  description  of  the  tenement  dwellings : — 

"  The  defects  of  the  Dublin  tenements  are,  that  the  houses  are  very  old;  that  the 
woodwork  is  decayed,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  keep  them  in  a  cleanly  state ;  that 
the  floors  frequently  make  a  considerable  angle  with  the  horizon  owing  to  the  sub- 
sidence of  one  of  the  walls ;  that  the  floors  are  rough  and  worm-eaten,  and  often  so 
patched  that  the  patches  project  above  the  general  level  of  the  floor,  thereby  preventing 
the  proper  cleansing  of  the  floors ;  that  the  windows  are  frequently  without  pulleys  to 
the  sashes,  and  that  they  are  also  frequently  composed  of  ill-fitting  sashes,  which 
in  stormy  weather  permit  the  wind  to  blow  freely  into  the  rooms  ;  that  the  panes 
are  often  piitclied  or  broken ;  that  the  staircases  are  often  dark,  ill-ventilated, 
dilapidated,  and  too  steep ;  that  the  approach  to  the  yard  of  the  house  is  frequently 
so  difficult  that  the  tenants  prefer  the  more  convenient  access  to  the  street,  and  empty 
their  slops  into  the  street  during  the  absence  of  the  police ;  that  the  sanitary  accom- 
modation is  defective,  one  privy  or  watercloset  being  common  to  a  dozen  families, 
and  being  often  situated  in  some  such  objectionable  situation  as  the  area  or  kitclion, 
there  being  no  yards  in  which  to  place  them ;  that  the  basement  storeys,  which  have 
been  cleared  of  their  tenants  through  the  action  of  the  corporation,  have  become  in 
many  cases  very  filthy ;  that  the  yards  are  rarely  asphalted  or  concreted ;  that  their 
clay  surfaces  are  often  very  damp,  and  the  children  who  use  the  yards  as  playgrounds 
are  liable  to  suffer  from  the  dampness,  especially  when  they  are  unshod,  as  is  very 
often  tlie  case  ;  that  too  many  families  inhabit  the  same  house,  and  use-  a  common 
staircase,  and  that  when  scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  typhus  occurs  in  such  a  house  it  is 
peculiarly  liable  to  spread  from  room  to  room." 

The  improved  inspection  has  done  its  work  in  caLising  the  virulence  of  typhus  and 
other  zymotic  diseases  to  abate,  but  typhus  has  never  been  stamped  out,  and  statistics 
shoAV  no  sensible  diminution  of  the  general  death-rate.  Sir  Charles  Cameron  accounts 
for  this  by  the  general  poverty  of  tlie  people  and  their  badly-fed  condition,  Avhich  is  well 
described  in  the  words  of  a  memorandum  by  Mr.  Wodsworth,  Secretary  to  the  Local 
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G-overnmer^t  Board,  in  which  he  says —"  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  conclude  that 
"  the  high  death-rate  in  towns  is  attributable  solely  to  the  dwellings  of  the  poor 
"  classes.  It  is  due  to  other  causes  also.  It  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  deteriorated 
"  constitutions  of  the  population,  a  deterioration  which  is  the  result  of  inferior  and 
"  insufficient  food,  poor  clothing,  and  misery  generally  for  generations,  resulting  in 
"  sickly,  feeble,  and  strumous  conditions  of  body,  rendering  the  poor  people  obnoxious 
"  (to  use  a  medical  term)  to  disease,  and  unable  successfully  to  resist  its  inroads 

and  consequences."  Sir  Charles  Cameron  says  that  there  is  not  a  more  under-fed 
population  in  the  United  Kingdom  than  the  working  classes  of  Dublin. 

An  incident  which  seems  inseparable  from  the  habitation  of  tenement  houses  is 
the  single-room  system,  and  in  Dublin  out  of  about  54,000  families  32,000  live  in 
single  rooms.  Other  evils  which  accompany  the  occupation  by  the  working  classes  of 
houses  which  have  been  built  for  the  wealthy  are  found  in  aggravated  forms.  The 
yards  and  gardens  of  many  Df  these  houses  have  been  built  upon,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  there  is  often  no  back  ventilation  and  no  space  at  all  in  the  rear  in  which  to 
place  a  dust-bin  or  a  closet.  A  short  time  ago  there  were  about  1,500  houses  without 
any  closets  at  all,  and  the  tenement  houses  were  invariably  without  them.  Where 
there  were  privies  they  were  generally  in  a  dilapidated  state  and  communicated  with 
the  ashpits,  which  were  mere  excavations  permitting  the  escape  of  the  offensive  liquid 
contents  into  the  sewer,  which  became  saturated  with  one  of  the  most  deadly  forms  of 
organic  matter.  Improvement  has  taken  place  in  this  respect,  and  also,  it  is  said,  in 
the  matter  of  cellar  dwellings.  It  is  stated  that  there  are  no  cellar  dwellings  in. Dublin 
which  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  law,  but  this  statement  has  been  challenged. 

That  the  state  of  things  is  still  far  from  satisfactory  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
death-rate  of  Dublin  is  still  high  and  is  not  decreasing.  It  may  here  be  mentioned 
that  for  the  purpose  of  accurate  comparison  the  published  death-rates  in  Ireland  are 
not  to  be  relied  upon.  Until  the  passing  of  the  Births  and  Deaths  Registration  Act, 
1880,  the  power  to  compel  the  registration  of  deaths  was  incomplete,  and  thus  it  came 
to  pass,  as  stated  by  the  Superintendent  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  that  the  number  of 
interments  exceeded  by  11  per  cent,  the  registered  deaths.  The  Act  of  1880  secured  an 
effective  registration,  and  this  of  course  tended  largely  to  swell  the  nominal  death- 
rate.  It  is  thus  exceedingly  difficult  to  compare  with  anything  approaching  accuracy 
the  death-rates  before  and  since  that  date. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  death-rate  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  in  Dublin  in  no 
case  is  less  than  300  cubic  feet  per  head  permitted  as  a  minimum  allowance.  The 
byelaw  fixing  this  is  said  to  be  never  infringed,  and  the  high  death-rate  is  attributed 
to  the  causes  already  stated.  Overcrowding,  used  in  a  less  technical  sense,  undoubtedly 
does  exist  to  a  very  great  extent  in  Dublin,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
figures  :  32,000  families  out  of  the  total  of  54,000  residing  in  Dublin  inhabit  7,200 
houses  out  of  a  total  of  24,000.  No  matter  what  the  size  of  a  room  is,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  unhealthy  for  half  a  dozen  persons  to  perform 
all  the  functions  of  life  in  the  same  apartment,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  Dublin. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  this  state  of  things  is,  that  the  artizan  and  labouring 
population  of  Dublin  is  abnormally  large,  and  forms  an  exceptionally  high  per- 
centage of  the  population  as  compared  with  other  towns.  Moreover,  there  seems  to 
be  little  or  no  opportunity  for  the  working  classes  to  live  in  the  suburbs.  The 
depopulation  of  Dublin  by  the  better  classes  has  been  going  on  for  some  time  with 
the  result,  of  the  better  houses  being  now  tenanted  by  the  working-class  population. 
But  while  this  migration  is  taking  place  the  poor  not  only  remain  within  the  city,  but 
even  those  whose  work  during  the  day  lies  outside  return  at  night  to  sleep  in  Dublin. 

The  usual  consequence  follows  the  congestion  of  population.  Although  wages  are 
low  rents  are  in  proportion  high,  and  the  profits  in  Dublin  as  in  London  often  go 
to  the  enrichment  of  the  middlemen  or  house-farmers.  These  evils  re-act  upon  one 
another.  The  depressed  conditions  under  which  the  people  live  lower  their  wage- 
earning  power,  and  deprive  them  of  the  chance  of  making  for  themselves  more 
favourable  surroundings. 

In  1880  a  Royal  Commission  investigated  the  sanitary  condition  of  Dublin,  and 
the  state  of  afiairs  then  was  thus  described  by  Mr.  Wodsworth,  Secretary  to  the  Local 
Grovernment  Board  : — 

"  It  was  stated  in  evidence  that  out  of  a  total  number  of  23,000  houses  in  Dublin 
there  were  9,700  houses  which  were  inhabited  solely  by  artizans  and  labourers  and  let 
in  tenements ;  that  of  those  9,700  houses  let  in  tenements,  2,300  were  in  a  condition 
which  rendered  them  unfit  for  human  hal)itation ;  and  that  those  2,300  houses  were 
inhabited  by  an  estimated  population  of  30,000.     Those  were  the  main  facts,  and 
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perhaps  I  may  add,  for  your  information,  that  since  the  date  of  that  Commission 
Wordsworth,  out  of  those  2,300  houses  1,875  have  been  detenanted  and  closed."  Mr.  Wodsworth 
21,914.        adds,  "  But  I  may  state  generally  that  the  description  we  gave^as  applying  to  Dublin 

"  at  that  time  would  not  be  at  all  applicable  now.    The  corporation  have  used  most 

"  extraordinary  exertions  to  improve  the  tenement  houses,  and  they  have  made  them 

"  the  subjects  of  daily  inspection." 
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The  condition  of  Belfast  seems  to  be  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  The  borough  is  the 
most  prosperous  in  Ireland.  Its  population  has  increased  from  37,117  in  1821  to 
222,000  at  the  present  time.  During  the  last  20  years  its  valuation  has  doubled. 
Its  death-rate  is  not  low,  but  it  appears  to  be  decreasing  rather  than  increasing. 
The  dwelling  accommodation  seems  to  have  kept  pace  with  the  population,  the  number 
of  new  buildings  erected  year  by  year  being  over  1,000.  In  consequence  of  the 
continual  building  which  is  going  on  there  has  been  no*  difficulty  in  rehousing  the 
population  displaced  by  the  extensive  improvement  schemes.  Belfast  being  an 
entirely  new  town  there  are  not  many  houses  inhabited  by  the  working  classes  which 
were  originally  intended  for  richer  people,  and  the  tenement  house  is  scarcely  found 
at  all.    The  rule  is  that  houses  are  usually  built  for  only  one  family. 

The  cost  of  building  in  Belfast  is  remarkably  low.  The  borough  surveyor  stated 
that  the  lowest  class  of  working  man's  house  now  built  in  Belfast  costs  from  451.  to 
50^. ;  and  he  thus  describes  such  a  house  : — "  I  happen  to  hold  in  my  hand  a  plan  of 
"  such  a  house  as  I  was  speaking  of ;  it  is  a  plan  that  was  deposited  in  my  office. 
"  There  is  a  kitchen  or  living  room,  with  a  porch  to  keep  the  draft  away  from  the 
"  inmates.  Then  they  have  a  little  scullery  with  a  small  sink.  The  back  yard  is 
"  behind,  and  there  is  a  privy  and  ash  pit  built  at  the  remote  end  of  it.  Upstairs 
"  there  are  two  bedrooms.  That  is  the  accommodation."  Houses  of  such  a  class 
cannot  be  built  in  Dublin  for  anything  near  that  price  ;  although  it  is  stated  that  now 
such  houses  are  being  built  cheaper  than  before.  The  fact  that  bricks  are  cheaper 
in  Belfast  does  not  appear  completely  to  explain  the  difference.  Indeed  the  Belfast 
witness  stated: — "I  have  always  understood  that  Belfast  is  most  peculiarly  situated 
"  in  that  respect.  I  believe  that  a  working  man  can  get  a  self-contained  house 
"  cheaper  in  Belfast  than  in  any  manufacturing  town  in  the  three  kingdoms." 

Belfast  has  not  adopted  the  system  of  gratuitous  removal  of  house  refuse  save  for 
the  absolutely  indigent,  and  strong  complaint  was  made  by  Mr.  Bowman,  Secretary  of 
the  Trades  Council,  who  said  that  the  working  classes  had  to  send  their  wives  to 
represent  them  as  being  out  of  work  before  they  could  get  the  refuse  removed ;  that 
when  they  paid  Is.  for  removal  of  one  load,  if  two  or  three  baskets  remained  they 
would  not  be  taken  away.  He  also  stated  that  in  a  certain  district  (Ligoniel)  con- 
siderable overcrowding  existed.  According  to  him,  not  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  the 
houses  in  Belfast  inhabited  by  the  working  classes  have  watercloset  or  anything  but 
privy  accommodation. 

The  housing  of  the  working  clases  at  Cork  appears  to  be  in  a  very  bad  condition 
in  many  respects.  There  are  in  that  city  1,732  tenement  houses,  occupied  by  about 
22,000  persons.  The  tenements  are  said  to  be  in  a  disgraceful  state,  and  the  over- 
crowding has  existed  for  50  years  with  scarcely  any  improvement. 

The  corporation  adopted  a  scheme  in  1878  for  clearing  seven  areas  under  Cross's 
Act,  and  borrowed  22,000Z.  for  the  scheme.  They  cleared  the  first  area  of  107 
houses,  but  never  re-housed  the  people  thereby  displaced,  who  crowded  into  the 
already  over-populated  neighbourhood.  The  land  was  let  to  the  Improved  Dwellings 
Company,  who  built  houses  for  a  higher  class  of  people.  The  loss  by  the  corporation 
on  the  first  scheme  has  prevented  their  carrying  on  any  of  the  others,  though  they 
have  demolished  some  houses  on  the  second  area. 

The  corporation  have  never  built  any  houses,  and  plead  that  they  cannot  afibrd  to  do  so ; 
and  builders  cannot  with  any  chance  of  profit  erect  houses  for  people  who  are  unable 
to  pay  more  than  Is.  6d.  a  week  I'ent.  The  difficulty  of  the  corporation  is  a  financial 
one,  and  they  urge  that  they  would  be  prepared  to  build,  even  at  a  loss,  if  Government 
would  lend  them  money  at  2  per  cent. 

The  allowance  of  air  space  is  said  by  the  borough  engineer  to  be  often  as  low  as  40 
feet,  for  each  person  and  ventilation  scarcely  exists  at  all  in  many  tenement  houses. 
The  corporation  has,  it  is  true,  demolished  over  500  houses  in  the  course  of  the  last 
throe  years  as  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  have  more  demolitions  in  prospect. 

Though  the  state  of  the  tenement  houses  is  so  bad,  and  though  typhus  prevails, 
the  death-rate  is  lower  than  in  other  Irish  towns. 
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Land  can  easily  be  obtained,  but  building  does  not  pay,  the  working  classes  being  too  Donovan, 
poor  to  pay  a  profitable  rent.  The  average  wage  of  a  labourer  is  I2s.  a  week ;  and  the  ^c^y^en 
trade  of  the  town  is  decaying,  while  the  population  scarcely  increases  at  alL  23,680. 

The  state  of  .affairs  that  exists  at  the  present  time  at  Limerick  has  been  described  as  Limerick. 
being  as  bad  as  is  possible.    A  former  mayor  and  sheriff  says  that  matters  "  could  not  be  ^332^^^' 
much  worse  anywhere  in  the  world."   Many  of  the  tenement  houses  have  no  back  yards,     '  .  * 
and  none  of  them  have  closets.    The  people  throw  the  refuse  out  of  doors,  or  if  there  Spillane, 
is  a  little  yard  attached  they  deposit  everything  there.    The  floors  are  very  bad,  the  23,855,  &c, 
rain  comes  in  through  the  majority  of  the  roofs,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  so  ^P*^^^"^'  ^ 
poor  that  they  have  not  "  a  stick  *of  furniture  "  in  their  rooms,  and  are  compelled  to  "  '     '  ^* 
sleep  on  the  floor.    Cellar  dwellings  are  inhabited  to  some  extent ;  some  have  been 
closed,  but  many  are  still  open  which  are  unfit  for  habitation.    The  highest  of  these  23  gii^^' 
cellars  is  8  feet,  and  the  lowest  but  5  feet  in  height,  and  in  one  cellar  two  families  of  Spiikne, 
eight  persons  in  all  were  living.  23,812, 

The  water  supply  may  be  said  to  be  disgraceful.     Notwithstanding  the  natural  23,810. 
advantages  of  the  city  there  is  no  water  supply  at  all  in  any  of  the  lanes  of  Limerick  Spillane, 
where  the  poor  live.    The  people  have  to  go  to  a  fountain,  sometimes  a  quarter  of  a  23,832. 
mile  from  their  houses,  which  flows  for  an  hour  and  three  quarters,  and  here  they 
scramble  for  a  little  to  last  till  the  next  day.    Considering  the  state  of  the  tenement 
houses,  and  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  labouring  population  live  in  them,  the 
water  supply,  and  the  fact  that  the  town  is  scarcely  ever  free  from  typhus  or  other 
fever,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  death-rate  is  a  high  one — about  27  per  1,000  of  the  Spillane, 
population.    The  situation  of  the  city  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  high  death-rate,  for  23,786. 
it  is  generally  speaking  healthily  constructed,  and  has  a  fine  river. 

Although  the  corporation  of  Limerick  have  byelaws  under  section  100  of  the  Spillane, 
Public  Health  Act  they  have  not  been  acted  upon ;  and  although  some   of   the  o  jjj^^^g 
tenement  houses  are  in  the  worst  possible  conditiouf  no  steps  appear  to  have  been  23  881, '  '■ 
taken  to  compulsorily  close  them,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  cellar  dwellings.   It  is  23,867. 
asserted  that  the  apparent  unwillingness  of  the  corporation  to  undertake  the  necessary 
steps  for  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  these  houses  has  its  origin  in  the  fact  Spillane, 
that  some  of  the  members  are  owners  of  msanitary  property.  ' 

The  corporation  have  effected  one  improvement  which  was  urgently  needed,  in 
having  recently  acquired  the  waterworks,  and  they  intend  putting  on  a  water  supply  in  Spillane, 
every  part  of  the  city.  23,833-4. 

A  joint  stock  company  has  been  formed  in  Limerick  for  building  cottages  for 
the  working  classes,  and  letting  them  at  low  rents.    If  the  enterprise  is  successful  the  Spillane, 
operations  will  be  extended.    But  both  lal)our  and  material  are  dear,  and  unless  money  23,813,  &c., 
can  be  borrowed  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  „o'o^i' 
charge,  building,  it  is  stated,  must  stop  altogethei^. 


23,841. 


The  evidence  from  Waterford  is  some  of  the  most  remarkable  which  has  been  given  Waterpobu. 
before  Your  -Majesty's  Commissioners.    Waterford  is  one  of  the  Irish  municipal  towns 
which  possesses  the  lOL  suffrage,  and  a  high  property  qualification  for  membership 
seems  to  have  been  imposed  according  to  the  statement  of  the  town  clerk,  notwith- 
standing the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1880  already  referred  to.    The  corporation  is  Howanl, 
very  wealthy,  its  revenue  being  such  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  water  rate,  it  23,980. 
has  sufficed  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  municipal  expenses  of  the  town.    The  death-rate  ,,Tobin, 
has  lately  on  one  occasion  reached  the  remarkable  figure  of  42  per  1,000,  which  '23,899. 
the  medical  officer  attributes  to  three  causes,  the  bad  drainage  of  the  city,  the 
overcrowding,  and  the  habits  of  the  people. 

There  are  about  1,800  dwellings  within  the  municipal  boundaries  occupied  by  the 
working  classes,  of  which  20  per  cent,  are  tenement  houses.  Notwithstanding  the  state  \ 
of  health  of  the  town  and  the  powers  which  are  given  by  the  Public  Health  Act  no 
byelaws  have  been  made  with  regard  to  the  tenement  houses,  in  the  face  of  the  medical 
officer's  own  statement  that  overcrowding  is  one  chief  cause  of  the  death-rate.     The  Howard, 
sanitary  staff  consist  of  seven  sub-officers  who  do  not  give  their  whole  time  to  their  23,919. 
sanitary  duties  as  they  have  other  work  to  perform,  such  as  looking  after  the  markets    i!  !X, 
and  the  tolls.    The  corporation  are  themselves  large  landowners,  and  though  they  do  [j^^ 
not  actually  receive  the  rents  of  many  houses,  some  of  the  most  unsanitary  dwellings  , 
are  built  upon   corporation   property,  without  any  action  being  taken  for  their 
regulation  under  the  ample  powers  afibrded  by  the  law.    They  have  not  even  adopted 
the  clauses  of  the  Towns  Improvement  Acts  to  prevent  the  construction  of  new  ' 
houses  in  improper  situations.     As  the  town  clerk,  expressed  it,  the  Corporation  of  Howard, 
Waterford  has  peculiar  ideas  about  taxation,  and  they  are  afraid  that  if  they  let  23,953. 
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the  thin  end  of  tlie  wedge  in  at  all  with  regard  to  the  adoption  of  the  clauses 
of  the  Towns  Improvement  Act  it  would[lead  to  the  introduction  of  taxation.  There- 
fore lately  there  has  been  no  municipal  taxation  of  any  description  in  Waterford. 
The  borough  fund  provides  for  the  expenditure  in  the  city. 

In  the  houses  which  the  corporation  hold  themselves  they  make  no  restrictions 
as  to  occupation  by  members  of  more  than  one  family.  On  one  occasion  they  made 
an  attempt  to  close  50  houses,  but  on  a  demonstration  being  made  by  the  inhabitants 
the  mayor  consented  not  to  disturb  them.  In  fact,  the  witness  added  "  we  had  no 
place  to  put  them  in."  There  are  in  Waterford,  which  has  a  population  of  less  than 
23,000,  1,180  houses  which  are  occupied  by  more  than  two  families,  and  in  some 
instances  there  are  as  many  as  10  families  in  one  house.  If  more  than  one  family 
is  found  in  one  room  proceedings  are  taken,  not  under  byelaws,  but  as  against  a 
nuisance  injurious  to  health.  The  magistrates,  however,  decline  to  encourage  such 
proceedings,  and  they  therefore  have  no  great  effect.  Many  of  the  members  of  the 
corporation  are  interested  in  insanitary  property. 

Kingstown,  the  well-known  seaside  resort  and  subarb  of  Dublin,  is  an  instance 
of  a  place  which,  from  its  situation,  ought  to  be  very  healthy,  bitt  from  apathy  and 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  is  very  far  from  being  so,  the  death-rate,  con- 
sidering all  circumstances,  being  undoubtedly  high. 

The  tenement  house  system  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  condition 
of  these  dwellings  calls  for  severe  comment.  Overcrowding  is  common,  the  houses  are 
badly  roofed,  and  the  floors  are  frequently  of  earth,  with  the  filth  of  years  accumulated 
upon  them,  and  there  is  often  no  proper  separation  of  the  sexes.  In  the  cottages  also 
the  same  state  of  things  is  allowed  to  continue.  Privy  and  ashpit  accommodation  exists 
only  in  name,  and  it  is  not  remarkable  tha-t-  fevers  frequently  prevail  in  the  town. 

In  Londonderry  a  far  more  satisfactory  state  of  things  is  found,  and  the  death-rate 
is  low  and  decreasing.  There  has  been  a  vast  improvement  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
working  classes  there  during  the  last  10  years.  1,137  new  houses  have  been  built 
during  that  period,  each-  properly  supplied  with  sanitary  requirements  and  a  direct 
supply  of  water,  and  tenement  houses  which  at  one  time  prevailed  largely,  and  in 
very  bad  condition,  have  almost  ceased  to  exist.  The  sanitary  arrangements  in  the 
town,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  old  houses,  are  good,  and  under  clauses  in  the  Public 
Health  Act,  which  have  been  acted  upon,  every  house  must  have  a  sufficient  water- 
closet,  earth-closet,  or  privy  accommodation,  and  a  properly  constructed  ashpit.  The 
corporation  compels  the  clearing  of  privies  or  clears  them  at  the  expense  of  the 
occupier.  There  seems  to  be  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  and  further  improvements 
are  in  progress. 

Many  of  the  artizans  own  their  own  houses  and  the  number  who  do  so  is  increasing, 
and  savings  are  largely  invested  in  building  property. 


Galwat. 

Somerville, 

24,171. 


The  most  marked  characteristics  of  the  city  of  Galway  are  the  extreme  poverty 
of  its  labouring  population  and  the  miserable  condition  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
houses  in  the  town.  There  are  first-rate  waterworks,  bringing  a  good  supply  of  water 
from  Lough  Corrib,  and  there  is  an  excellent  system  of  sewerage.  These  advantages 
probably  account  for  the  comparatively  low  death-rate,  about  24  per  1,000,  but  on 
the  other  hand  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes  is  pro- 
ductive of  great  misery.  The  town  commissioners  are  said  to  have  shown  no  activity 
in  putting  in  force  the  statutory  powers  they  possess,  the  reason  being  that  many  of 
the  members  of  the  sanitary  authority  are  interested  in  defective  house  property. 
Rice,  24,150.  The  population  of  Galway  is  between  15,000  and  16,000,  but  notwithstanding  its 
limited  size  there  are  from  1,000  to  1,200  houses  in  an  unfit  state  for  human  habitation. 
Rice,  24,157.  There  is  considerable  overcrowding  both  in  tenement  houses,  which  are  numerous, 
and  in  cottages  containing  only  one  apartment.  The  following  quotation  from  the 
evidence  of  the  borough  engineer  forcibly  describes  how  the  labouring  classes  are 
housed  in  this  town  : 

"  The  houses  in  Galway  are  in  a  terribly  dilapidated  state.  To  give  you  an  instance  : 
there  are  several  large  blocks  of  buildings  which  are  regular  tenement  houses.  In  one 
house  there  are  22  rooms.  At  present  the  system  is  only  to  set  one  room  to  each 
family ;  the  landlord  or  agent  never  inquires  how  many  inmates  are  to  take  possession 
of  this  room.  The  rents  of  the  rooms  vary  in  this  house  at  the  present  time  from 
Gd.  per  week  to  Is.  per  week,  and  there  is  no  restraint  put  on  them  as  to  the  number 
of  the  occupiers.  I  have  here  a  note  of  a  very  terrible  state  of  circumstances.  There 
is  one  place  where  there  are  a  man  and  his  wife  and  four  children  occupying  a  room 
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9  feot  by  7  ft.  6  in.  high.    They  have  no  bed  ;  they  have  no  table  and  no  utensils  ; 
and  they  are  in  an  abject  state  of  poverty  and  dirt." 

New  E,oss  is  a  small  town  in  the  province  of  Leinster,  which  has  the  melancholy  New  Ross, 
distinction  of  having  the  highest  average  death-rate  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
average  for  the  last  10  years  being  31  per  1,000.    Three  fourths  of  the  houses  of  the  Meehan, 
labourers  have  no  sanitary  arrangements  whatever,  and  some  "  respectable  houses,"  to  24,392. 
quote  the  expression  of  the  medical  officer,  have  none  either.    The  water  supply  is  very  Burke, 
deficient  and  of  an  inferior  quality,  the  sewage  filtering  into  the  pipes.    The  houses  24,427. 
are  generally  overcrowded  and  badly  ventilated,  and  though  the  tenement  houses  are 
in  a  deplorable  condition  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  enforce  regulations  imder 
section  100  of  the  Public  Health  Act.    There  are  therefore  sufficient  reasons  for  the 
excessive  death-rate. 


The  general  efiect  of  the  evidence  given  before  Your  Majesty's  Commission  points  Grimshaw, 
to  several  facts  :  that  the  poverty  of  the  labouring  classes  in  most  of  the  towns  of  23,176. 
Ireland  is  extreme ;  that  nothing  could  be  more  miserable  than  the  condition  of  many  23*207^ 
of  their  dwellings  and  surroundings  in  the  towns ;  that  notwithstanding  the  adverse  './^ 
influences  of  their  existence  their  standard  of  morality  is  very  high ;  and  that  the  Spencer, 
existing  evils  of  administration  are  not  due  to  defects  in  but  to  the  failure  of  the  22,890. 
existing  authorities  in  acting  upon  legislation,  which  has  invested  them  with  ample 
powers.    The  last  sentence  may  be  said  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  question  before 
Your  Majesty's  Commissioners  as  regards  Ireland.    The  same  was  pointed  out  in  their 
Report  on  the  other  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  neither  in  England  and  "Wales, 
or  m  Scotland,  is  the  complaint  so  universal  of  the  default  of  the  local  authorities  when 
legislation  has  put  most  efiective  remedies  in  their  hands.    The  poverty  of  many  of  the 
Irish  towns,  however,  accounts  to  a  very  large  extent  for  the  failure  of  their  authorities. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

One  or  two  points  may  first  be  mentioned,  on  which  evidence  was  given,  to  show  that 
the  law  might  with  advantage  be  amended. 

The  witnesses  from  Dublin  gave  strong  evidence  as  to  the  necessity  for  the  extension  Dublin— 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  city.    Dublin  is  now  hemmed  in  by  a  number  of  independent  Extension 
townships.    Into  these  the  wealthier  classes  are  constantly  migrating,  while  the  poorer  p^j^s 
classes  are  moving  into  the  city.    Thus,  instead  of  the  working  classes  living  outside  Cotton' 
the  town  proper,  and  coming  in  to  their  work,  in  Dublin  they  live  in  the  city  and  21,972',  &c. 
go  out  to  their  work.    All  the  expenses  which  arise  in  connexion  with  them  and  Conlan, 
their  dwellings,  the  maintenance  of  the  hospitals,  &c.,  is  borne  by  the  city,  and  no  23,287, 
contribution  is  made  to  it  hy  the  townships.    A  Royal  Commission  investigated  this  Beveridge, 
subject  in  1878,  and  reported  strongly  in  favour  of  the  extension  of  the  boundaries.  22,369. 
The  corporation  state  that  they  have  frequently  appealed  to  the  executive  to  carry 
out  this  recommendation.     They  have  no  power    themselves  to  take  any  action. 
The  English  towns  have  power  to  promote  Bills.    The  Irish  corporations  have  no  ■ 
power  to  promote  Bills  save  for  works.      The   evil  is  described  by  the  witnesses  Beveridge, 
as]  growing  daily  worse  as  the  process  of  the  exodus  of  the  wealthier  classes  goes  on,  22,377. 
and  the  consequent  burden  of  taxation  on  those  who  remain  increases.    The  town  clerk  gp^ncer 
stated  that  some  districts  of  the  city  would  be  quite  unable  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  22,882. ' 
present  taxation.  Were  it  not  that  other  districts  being  still  wealthy,  and,  sharing  it,  Beveridge, 
made  it  bearable  by  all.  22,374,  &c. 

Your  Majesty's  Commissioners  are  of  opinion  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal 
Commission  referred  to  should  be  carried  out. 

The  question  of  compensation  awarded  for  the  demolition  of  houses  required  for  the  Amend- 
purposes  of  improvement  was  fully  gone  into   in  the  English  inquiry.     The  Irish  ^aw^  '^^ 
evidence  shows  that  the  sums  awarded  for  houses  in  condemned  areas  have  frequently 
been  excessive,  and  that  many  schemes  have  been  thereby  prevented  from  being  Pim,  22,644. 
carried  out.    There  has,  however,  been  no  experience  in  Ireland  of  the  working  of 
the  latest  Artizans  and  Labourers  Dwellings  Improvement  Act.    The  witnesses  ex-  Harty, 
amined  on  this  subject  generally  agree  that  an  official  arbitrator  would  be  preferable  22,276. 
to-  a  professional  valuer  in  such  cases ;  and  also  that  the  appeal  to  a  jury  should  be  ||g22^*' 
abolished,  and  in  both  of  these  recommendations  Your  Majesty's  Commissioners  agree,  Di'non" 
as  may  be  gathered  from  their  Report  upon  England  and  Wales.  23,o8i. 
•  A  great  deal  of  unoccupied  ground,  upon  most  of  which  houses  once  stood,  still  g  ^, 
exists  in  Dublin  and  in  other  Irish  towns.    There  is  no  power  compulsorily  to  take  22,926. ' 
vacant  ground  under  the  Artizans  Dwellings  Act,  and  such  a  power  would  be  especially 
advantageous  to  Irish  towns. 

The  attention  of  Your  Majesty's  Commissioners  was  drawn  to  a  point  of  law  which 
seems  to  require  amendment.    This  relates  to  the  difference  in  law  between  proceed- 
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)  ings  for  the  compulsory  acquisition  of  land  under  tlie  Artizans  and  Labourers  Dwellings 
Improvements  Acts,  1875  and  1882,  in  England  and  Ireland. 

38  &  39  Vict.  c.  36.  (referred  to  as  tlie  principal  Act)  s.  19  enacts:  (1)  that  tlie 
Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845,  with  respect  to  the  purchase  of  lands  otherwise 
than  by  agreement,  shall  not,  except  to  the  extent  set  forth  in  the  schedule  to  the 
principal  Act,  apply  to  any  lands  taken  in  pursuance  of  the  principal  Act,  but  that  the 
said  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845,  and  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Acts 
Amendment  Act,  1860,  as  amended  by  the  provisions  contained  in  the  said  schedule, 
shall  apply  to  the  taking  of  lands  in  'England,  and  shall  for  that  purpose  form  part 
of  the  principal  Act ;  and  (2)  that  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Acts  of  1845 
and  1860,  and  the  several  Railway  Acts  referred  to  in  the  said  section  shall,  subject 
to  certain  provisions  contained  in  the  section,  apply  to  the  taking  of  lands  in  Ireland, 
and  shall  form  part  of  the  principal  Act.  Thus  in  Ireland  the  then  existing  code  of 
Acts  remains  in  force. 

The  schedule  to  the  Act  of  1875  is  to  a  large  extent  based  on  the  Acts  as  to 
railways  in  Ireland  mentioned  in  section  19  of  the  Artizans  and  Labourers  Dwellings 
Improvement  Act,  1875.  In  fact  the  object  of  that  schedule  was,  in  the  main,  to 
apply  to  England,  for  the  purposes  of  that  Act,  the  method  of  procedure  which  waB 
already  in  force  in  Ireland  as  regards  the  purchase  of  lands  for  railways.  It  was 
therefore  unnecessary  to  make  the  schedule  as  a  Avhole  apply  to  Ireland  ;  but  the  Irish 
enactments  have  not  been  exactly  followed,  and  one  difference  is  that  an  appeal  from 
the  arbitrator's  decision  is  not  allowed  to  either  party  unless  the  ampunt  aAvarded 
exceeds  500L,  noAv  1,000L,  under  the  Act  of  1882.  In  Ireland  the  limit  of  500L  only 
applies  where  the  company  taking  the  land  wants  to  appeal ;  the  person  to  whom 
compensation  is  awarded  being  able  to  appeal  however  small  the  amount  may  be. 
In  a  recent  case,  a  person  dissatisfied  with  an  award  of  11.  10s.  traversed,  and  was 
awarded  excessive  damages  by  a  jury. 

Your  Majesty's  Commissioners  would  recommend  that  the  Act  should  be  amended 
in  order  to  limit  appeals  in  Ireland  as  they  are  now  limited  in  England,  and  it  is 
a  matter  for  consideration  whether  the  Irish  procedure  should  not,  in  other  respects, 
be  assimilated  to  the  English,  and  in  particular  whether  the  alterations  introduced 
by  the  schedules  to  the  Acts  of  1879  and  1882  should  not  apply  to  Ireland.  There 
seems  to  be  a  mistake  in  the  schedule  to  the  Act  of  1882  which  Your  Majesty's 
Commissioners  recommend  should  be  rectified.  The  articles  therein  contained  should 
be  substituted  for  the  "  Articles  (5)  to  (13) "  of  the  schedule  to  the  Act  of  1875, 
not  for  "  Articles  (8)  to  (13)."    See  section  5  of  the  Act. 

In  their  Report  for  England  Your  Majesty's  Commissioners  have  made  various 
other  recommendations  as  to  changes  in  the  law.  The  sanitary  laws  of  England  and 
Ireland  are  very  similar,  and  of  late  all  amendments  have  extended  to  the  two  countries. 
Your  Majesty's  Commissioners,  therefore,  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  recapitulate 
here  the  recommendations  which  they  have  made  with  reference  to  England.  It 
suffices  to  say  that  in  general  these  apply  also  to  Ireland,  and  it  is  to  be  assumed 
that  any  amendments  of  the  law  passed  for  England  will  be  extended  to  Ireland. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  amendment  of  details  of  existing  statutes  that  the  chief 
remedy  lies  for  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes  in  the 
towns  of  Ireland.  The  legislation  in  existence  has  not  been  tried.  There  are  provisions 
in  Acts  of  Parliament  which  have  been  drawn  expressly  to  meet  the  evils  described 
to  Your  Majesty's  Commissioners,  but  they  are  allowed  to  remain  a  dead  letter. 

It  will  be  well  to  again  consider  who  are  the  authorities  Avho,  while  invested  with 
considerable  powers,  have  neglected  to  use  them  in  the  face  of  a  state  of  things 
which -calls  for  the  most  energetic  action. 

The  Public  Health  Act  divides  Ireland  into  urban  sanitary  districts  and  rural 
sanitary  districts.  The  urban  sanitary  districts  consist,  as  has  been  mentioned,  of 
towns  corporate,  and,  subject  to  certain  limits  of  jjopulation,  towns  or  townsliips 
having  commissioners  under  local  Acts,  towns  having  commissioners  under  9  Geo.  4. 
c.  82.,  towns  having  municipal  commissioners  under  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  108.,  and  toTvns 
having  town  commissioners  under  tlie  Towns  Improvement  (Ireland)  Act,  1854.  In 
the  case  of  corporations  and  towns  having  municipal  commissioners,  a  burgess,  i.e.,  a 
voter,  is  a  man  of  full  age,  who  has  been  for  six  months  prior  to  a  fixed  date,  namely, 
the  31st  of  August,  resident  within  the  borough  or  within  seven  miles  of  it,  and  a  rated 
occupier  of  premises  in  the  borough  valued  at  10/.  a  year  or  upwards.  In  the  case  of 
towns  under  commissioners,  under  9  Geo.  4.  c.  82.,  the  qualification  for  voters  is  that 
they  must  have  been  resident  for  12  months  and  rated  to  the  amount  of  5/.  valuation. 
Then  for  town  commissioners  under  the  Act  of  1854,  which  is  perhaps  the  Act  having 
the  most  extensive  application  in  Ireland  outside  corporate  towns,  the  qualification  of 
electors  is  as  follows  : — They  must  be  persons  of  full  age,  either  immediate  lessors  of 
property  rated  to  the  amount  of  50L  within  the  town  and  resident  within  five  miles 
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of  the  town ;  or  else  occupiers  of  premises  within  the  town  rated  to  the  amount  of 
41.  ;  or,  thirdly,  owners  of  premises  of  the  value  of  41.  who  are  rated  instead  of  the 
occupiers  (which  occurs  in  Ireland  in  certain  cases),  and  who  have  been  rated  12 
months  prior  to  the  1st  of  January ;  and  in  all  cases  it  is  in  addition  necessary  that 
all  the  rates  due  prior  to  the  1st  of  January  preceding  the  election  should  have  been 
paid.  In  Ireland  there  is  a  greater  difference  between  ratal  and  rental  than  in  England, 
and  a  251.  ratal  for  instance  would  imply  a  rental  of  401.  or  50/.  It  should  be  repeated 
here  that  it  is  evident 'to  Your  Majesty's  Commissioners,  both  from  the  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  from  the  written  statements  of  local  officials  which  are  before  them, 
that  in  many  cases  the  members  of  the  town  councils  and  of  boards  of  town  commis- 
sioners have  in  practice  been  chosen  from  a  very  limited  section  of  the  electors  possessing 
high  property  qualifications  which  the  Act  of  1880  made  only  alternative  with  the 
qualification  possessed  by  local  electors,  and  that  this  practice  has  continued  either 
from  ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of  the  law. 

The  recital  of  these  qualifications  shows  that  the  exercise  of  the  municipal  franchise 
in  Ireland  is  restricted  on  both  sides;  i.e.,  both  as  to  the  voters  and  as  to  the  persons 
who  may  be  elected  members  of  the  local  authority.    Moreover,  it  proves  that  in  the  Monahan, 
Irish  towns  the  majority  of  the  people  who  are  rated  for  the  expenses  of  local  ^2,014. 
government  have  no  voice  in  the  election  of  the  corporate  body  who  spend  the  rates. 
In  the  appendix  will  be  found  a  table  giving  the  population  of  the  chief  towns  of 
Ireland,  and  the  number  of  the  local  electorate  in  each,  and  the  disproportion  will  show  \ 
how  small  a  voice  the  people  have  in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs.    The  1 
question  is  not  merely  one  of  the  spending  of  public  money  ;  it  concerns  the  health  ' 
of  the  population.    Accompanying  the  restricted  municipal  franchise  is  found  a  death- 
rate  in  the  towns,  which  there  is  little  doubt  may  be  attributed  to  preventible  causes. 
The  death-rate  of  Ireland  is  lower  on  the  whole  than  that  of  England,  but  the  death-  Gvimshaw, 
rate  in  Irish  towns  is  much  higher  than  in  English  towns,  notwithstanding  the  greater  23,127. 
density  of  population  in  the  latter.  I 

The  restricted  franchise  and  the  corresponding  property  qualification  do  not  appear 
to  have  the  effect  of  bringing  upon  the  local  governing  bodies  persons  of  energy  or  of 
uniformly  high  character.    There  are  only  three  towns  in  Ireland  which  have  made  1 
byelaws  under  section  100  of  the  Public  Health  Act ;  one  of  these  three  is  Belfast,  I 
where  there  are  hardly  any  tenement  houses  which  could  come  under  the  section.  ^ 
Another  is  Limerick,  where  the  byelaws  are  not  acted  upon,  so  that  there  only  remains  Bm-kc, 
Dublin  in  which  any  real  work  is  being  done  in  this  respect.     This  is  not  to  Ije  24,432. 
wondered  at  when,  as  has  been  already  mentioned  in  this  Report,  the  witnesses  from  Spillaue, 
the  Irish  towns  where  the  worst  condition  of  things  is  found  repeat  the  same  statement  23,891. 
that  members  of  the  local  authority  are  interested  in  insanitary  property.    This  is  93'*9yg'^' 
said  to  bo  the  case  in  Limerick,  in  Waterford,  and  in  Gralway.  24  184. 

The  system  of  local  government  in  Ireland  is  not  only  hampered  by  restrictive  franchise, 
it  is  also  complex  and  confusing.    The  little  town  of  Gal  way,  for  instance,  is  governed' ^^^^^^^.j^ 
by  three  sanitary  authorities,  each  having  its  own  &,taff  of  officials,  and  the  result  has  24  I06  ' 
been  shown  in  the  description  given  above  of  the  working  class  dwellings  in  that  town. 

The  corporations  of  Ireland,  such  as  they  are,  with  their  high  franchise  and  property  Bretlanrl 
qualifications,  are  not  intrusted  with  the  privileges  that  belong  to  the  local  authorities  23,370. 
of  English  towns,  which  are  elected  by  the  mass  of  the  ratepayers.    They  have,  for  f 
instance,  no  power  to  promote  Bills  except  for  w^orks  as  has  been  mentioned,  unless  ' 
they  have  it  by  the  accident  of  a  clause  inserted  in  a  Local  Act.    There  is,  again,  the 
question  of  valuation.    The  local  governing  bodies  in  Ireland  have  nothing  whatever  22.738. 
to  do  with  the  valuation  of  the  property  on  which  rates  are  collected. 

The  system  of  valuation  in  Ireland  is  peculiar.  It  is  carried  out,  not  by  each 
several  authority  for  its  own  district,  but  by  a  Government  Department.  The  last  c^goj-^ 
general  valuation  took  place  in  1854.  Since  then  no  general  valuation  has  been  22,671,  &c. 
made  nor  can  one  be  made  without  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  although  individual  premises 
are  revalued  if  structurally  altered  or  improved.  The  system  is  stated  to  be  as 
follows  : — The  clerk  of  the  union  supplies  annually  to  the  Government  Valuation 
Department  a  list  of  the  premises  thus  to  be  revalued.  If  not  so  supplied,  the 
Government  Department  has  no  notice  of  them  and  no  means  of  ascertaining  anything 
about  them.  An  individual  may  apply  for  re- valuation,  or  a  grand  jury  may  apply 
for  a  re-valuation  of  its  district ;  but  the  witnesses  from  the  valuation  office  stated 
that  in  the  latter  case  a  difficulty  would  arise,  as  there  would  be  no  funds  for  such 
a  purpose  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  such  application  has  ever  been  made.  The 
result  is  that  the  valuation  has  become  extremely  uneven.  In  a  district  where 
property  has  deteriorated  in  value,  the  valuation  now  more  nearly  approaches  and 
in  some  cases  even  exceeds  the  rack-rent ;  while  in  other  districts  which  have  improved 
the  valuation  may  bo  only  one  third  of  the  rent ;  thus  the  poorest  districts  are  said 
to  be  overtaxed,  while  the  wealthier  districts  are  undertaxed,  and  the  local  authorities. 
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who  have  the  expenditure  of  the  rates  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  matter. 
Bretland,      Complaint  was  made  both  from  Belfast  and  Dublin  and  elsewhere  upon  this  subject. 
23,441,  &c.    In  Dublin  the  anomalous  condition  of  affairs  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  rates  are  collected  by  another  and  independent  Government  department.  Thus, 
Scott,  to  take  the  case   of  Dublin,  there  is  the  Corporation  (the  sanitary  authority),  which 

22,735.         strikes  and  spends  the  rates;  there  is  the  Board  of  Guardians,  an  independent 
/      authority,  which  notifies  to  the  valuation  office  changes  in  premises  requiring  revision 
/       of  valuation ;  there  is  the  Valuation  Office,  an  independent  Government  department, 
which  made  the  valuation  in  1854,  and  makes  the  partial  revisions  already  mentioned ; 
and  there  is  the  Collector-General's  office,  another  and  totally  independent  Government 
department  which  collects  the  rates  and  makes  the  remissions  on  unoccupied  houses. 
.   Your  Majesty's  Commissioners  recommend  that  the  present  system  of  valuation  be 
revised,  and  that  a  periodic  and  equal  system  of  valuation  be  substituted. 

These  points,  it  may  be  urged,  have  only  indirectly  to  do  with  .the  subject  of  the 
housing  of  the  working  classes  in  the  towns  of  Ireland.  It  is  true  that  if  Your 
Majesty's  Commissioners  had  found  that  the  town  councils  and  the  town  commissioners, 
which  administer  the  urban  centres  of  population,  had  been  energetic  in  carrying  out 
the  ample  legislation  which  exists  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  condition  of 
working  class  dwellings,  they  would  not  have  considered  it  their  duty  to  enter  into 
the  question  of  local  government.  But,  with  few  exceptions,  the  evidence  which  Your 
Majesty's  Commissioners  heard  showed  most  plainly  that  the  miserable  condition  of 
things  which  exists  in  many  of  the  Irish  towns  is  greatly  owing  to  defects  in  the 
system  of  local  government  in  Ireland.  Witnesses  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  more 
frequently  than  not  the  salaried  officials  or  members  of  the  bodies  condemned  by 
this  evidence,  agreed  that  if  the  local  authorities  were  representative  of  the  people 
the  condition  of  the  houses  of  the  working  classes  would  be  improved  with  a 
diminution  of  disease  and  death-rates. 

Your  Majesty's  Commissioners  therefore  recommend,  as  regards  urban  areas  (to 
which,  as  has  been  stated.  Your  Majesty's  Commissioners  confined  their  investigations), 
that  early  attention  should  be  given  to  the  question  of  local  government  in  Ireland. 
All  of  which  Your  Majesty's  Commissioners  humbly  submit  to  Your  Majesty's 


gracious  consideration. 


ALBERT  EDWARD  P. 

HENRY  EDWARD  CARDINAL  MANNING. 

BROWNLOW. 

CARRINGTON. 

RICH.  ASSHETON  CROSS  (subject  to  reservation  attached). 

GEORGE  J.  GOSCHEN. 

GEORGE  HARRISON,  Lord  Provost. 

W.  WALSHAM  BEDFORD. 

E.  LYULPH  STANLEY. 

E.  DWYER  GRAY. 

W.  M.  TORRENS. 

HENRY  BROADHURST. 

JESSE  COLLINGS. 

GEORGE  GODWIN. 

S.  MORLEY. 

CHARLES  W.  DILKE, 

Chairman, 


J.  E.  C.  BODLEY, 
Secretary. 


REPORT. 
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MEMORANDUM  BY  EARL  BROWNLOW. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  recommendation  in  the  foregoing  Report  which  deals  with  the 
extensioji  of  the  rateable  area  of  Dublin.  The  question  is  a  very  large  and  compli- 
cated one,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  The  Executive  has  been 
frequently  appealed  to,  as  stated,  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
of  1878,  but  for  reasons  not  before  this  Commission  this  appeal  has  not  hitherto  had 
effect.  I  consider  that  more  evidence  bearing  directly  on  the  subject  should  have  been 
taken  before  this  Commission,  in  order  to  justify  it  in  making  such  a  sweeping  recom- 
mendation as  that  contained  in  the  Report.  In  making  these  observations  I  wish 
carefully  to  guard  myself  from  giving  any  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  case  on  one 
side  or  the  other. 

BROWNLOW. 


I  agree  with  Lord  Brownlow's  memorandum. 

RICH.  ASSHETON  CROSS. 


MEMORANDUM  BY  MR.  E.  DWYER  GRAY,  M.P. 

In  the  memorandum  appended  by  me  to  the  English  Report  I  stated  the  changes 
which,  in  addition  to  those  recommended  in  the  Report  itself,  I  considered  necessary. 
I  stated  that  I  made  these  observations  in  connexion  with  England  because  I  con- 
sidered that  in  essentials  the  problem  was  the  same  in  the  two  countries.^  The 
suggestions  which  I  made  (and  to  which  I  beg  to  refer)  were,  first,  what  may  be 
called  municipalisation  of  the  land  of  the  towns,  in  order  to  secure  to  the  community 
what  is  commonly  known  as  the  "  unearned  increment."  I  still  consider  that  in  this 
direction  is  to  be  found  the  only  radical  and  complete  solution. 

I  suggested  as  temporary  palliatives  that  sanitary  officers  should  be  given  additional 
powers  and  made  more  independent ;  that  legal  procedure  should  be  simplified ;  that 
statutory  sanitary  conditions  should  be  deemed  to  be  inserted  in  every  lease  ;  that 
owners  should  be  held  liable,  criminally  and  civilly,  for  the  result  of  their  wilful  neglect 
of  sanitary  regulations ;  that  the  system  of  valuation  under  the  Artizans  Dwellings 
Acts  should  be  amended ;  that  houses  under  a  certain  valuation  should  be  subject 
to  reduced  taxation,  conditional  on  a  certificate  that  they  had  been  maintained  in 
proper  sanitary  condition ;  that  vacant  houses,  as  well  as  vacant  land,  should  be  taxed, 
and  that  other  property  besides  land  should  be  subject  to  taxation  for  local  purposes. 

All  these  recommendations  are,  in  my  opinion,  equally  applicable  to  Ireland,  but, 
having  stated  them  at  length  in  the  English  Report,  I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to 
do  more  here  than  refer  to  them. 

I  may  mention,  however,  that  the  case  of  Rathmines  appears  to  disprove  the 
argument  that  taxing  vacant  houses  would  tend  to  check  building.  The  evidence  in 
the  case  of  Rathmines,  where  all  vacant  houses  are  taxed  to  the  full  extent  just  as  if 
they  were  occupied,  shows  clearly  that  the  practice  has  no  such  effect,  and,  I  consider, 
materially  strengthens  my  contention  that  all  vacant  houses  in  towns  should  be  subject 
to  taxation,  both  because  the  community  is  subject  to  expense  in  connexion  with  them 
and  because  their  being  liable  to  taxation  would  tend  to  keep  rents  at  a  reasonable 
figure. 

The  Report  severely,  and,  perhaps,  not  unjustly,  criticises  the  maladministration  of 
many  of  the  urban  sanitary  authorities  in  Ireland.  It  does  not  allude,  however,  to  all 
the  difficulties  under  which  they  labour.  To  one  of  them  I  wish  to  direct  special 
attention.  In  all  the  English  towns,  with  the  exception  of  London  (which  certainly 
cannot  be  held  up  as  a  sample  of  good  administration)  the  police  are  under  the  control 
of  the  local  authorities.  They  are  available  for  sanitary  work.  In  Dublin  and 
throughout  Ireland  the  police  are  an  Imperial  force,  and  the  local  authorities  cannot 
utilise  their  services  for  sanitary  or  any  other  local  purposes.  In  Dublin  the  evidence 
showed  that  while  the  corporation,  as  sanitary  authority,  has  no  control  whatsoever 
over  the  police,  who  do  not  discharge  any  efficient  sanitary  work,  the  community  has  22,362. 
to  pay  a  very  large  contribution  towards  their  maintenance,  in  fact,  as  much,  according 
to  the  corporation  witness,  as  would  enable  the  corporation  itself  to  maintain  an 
efficient  police.  For  some  police  granted  it  for  special  sanitary  work  the  corporation  22,3G4. 
has  to  pay  twice — once  as  portion  of  its  general  contribution,  and  again  directly  to 
the  Grovernment  the  entire  salary  of  the  same  men.  The  tax  for  police  in  Dublin 
is  8d.  in  the  II.,  which  produces  about  20,000L  a  year,  but  in  addition  there  are 
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carriage  rents  and  fees  of  various  kinds  which  bring  the  total  up  to  about  40,000Z. 
a  year.  In  addition,  the  Government  contribute  a  sum  stated  to  be  about  60,000/. 
a  year.  One  of  the  sources  of  local  revenue  for  the  Imperial  police  in  Dublin  is  a 
tax  of  100^.  per  annum  levied  upon  every  pawnbroker.  This  is  a  tax  levied  indirectly 
upon  the  very  poorest  of  the  poor,  and  it  is  hard  to  calculate  how  much  may  really 
be  exteacted  from  them  on  account  of  this  exceptional  levy  upon  the  Dublin  pawn- 
brokers. The  evidence  of  the  corporation  was  to  the  effect  that  their  sanitary  work 
coidd  be  much  better  performed  if  the  police  were  under  their  control  as  in  the  English 
cities.  In  this  opinion  I  concur,  and  I  think  the  Irish  local  authorities  should  be  per- 
mitted, like  the  English,  to  manage  their  own  police,  and  should  pay  for  them,  and 
that  any  force  required  for  Imperial  purposes  should  be  totally  distinct,  and  be 
exclusively  maintained  from  Imperial  sources. 

The  Eeport  mentions  that  complaint  is  made  that  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  is 
hampered  in  carrying  out  wide  street  improvements,  which  usually  involve  sanitary 
improvements  also,  by  the  manner  in  which  the  Public  Health  Act  is  read,  which  debars 
them  from  taking  a  sufficient  breadth  of  land  on  each  side  of  the  new  street  to  enable 
them  to  relet  advantageously  the  frontages,  and  thus  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
improvement,.  I  think  that  when  a  sanitary  authority  takes  ground  for  a  wide  street 
improvement,  it  should  be  enabled  to  acquire  also  sufficient  land  at  either  side  of  the 
street  proper  to  give  it  the  benefit  of  the  enhanced  value  of  the  frontages. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  Irish  question  whereby  it  differs  materially  in  my  opinion 
from  the  English  and  the  Scotch.  The  country  generally  is  in  such  a  condition  of 
impoverishment,  the  towns,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  in  such  a  state  of  decay, 
that  no  amendments  of  the  sanitary  law  and  no  activity  on  the  part  of  the  sanitary 
authorities  can  do  much  to  relieve  the  misery  of  the  working  classes.  Sir  Charles 
Cameron  stated  that  there  is  not  a  more  underfed  population  in  the  United  Kingdom 
than  the  working  classes  of  Dublin.  But  I  fear  that  in  many  provincial  towns  the 
workers  are  in  .  even  worse  plight.  To  provide  them  with  decent  habitations  while 
they  are  still  in  want  of  food,  and  have  no  mea'frg  of  earning  regular  and  sufficient 
"sv^ages,  would  in  one  sense  be  something  like  mockery.  Almost  every  town  in  Ireland, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  in  the  north,  has  steadily  decayed  since  the  Union  in 
ISOO.  The  process  is  still  going  on.  The  population  of  the  country  is  decreasing. 
The  area  of  land  under  cultivation  is  diminishing.  Manufactures  have  almost  dis- 
appeared from  the  towns  into  which  the  rural  population  has  been  driven.  Those 
who  have  studied  the  question  most  deeply  maintain  that  Ireland  has  to  pay  a  very 
large  excess  of  her  proper  proportion  of  Imperial  taxation,  while  in  addition  the 
country  is  drained  of  many  millions  annually  by  absentee  rents. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  the  working  classes  in  the 
towns  should  share,  as  they  do,  in  the  general  depression.  While  the  causes  which 
have  brought  about  the  condition  of  affairs  to  which  I  refer  remain,  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  hopeless  to  attempt  to  do  more  than  slightly  mitigate  the  results.  Improved 
sanitary  regulations  and  greater  activity  on  the  part  of  sanitary  authorities  may  be 
and  are  required.  But  in  most  towns  the  taxation  is  so  heavy  ,  and  the  poverty  so 
great  that  increased  burdens  would  only  result  in  transferring  a  considerable  number 
from  the  class  of  ratepayers  to  the  class  of  paupers.  Unless  something  is  done 
to  restore  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  to  relieve  it  of  the  steady  drain  of 
money  and  of  population  which  has  now  been  going  on  for  more  than  three  quarters 
of  a  century,  to  restore  to  cultivation  the  land  which  has  lapsed  into  waste,  and 
resuscitate  manufacturing  industries,  I  cannot  see  any  hope  of  effectively  relieving  the 
present  deplorable  condition  of  the  working  classes  of  the  Irish  towns.  ,  Although  I 
recognise  that  a  reform  of  the  local  government  of  the  towns  as  well  as  of  the  rural 
districts  is  highly  desirable,  I  cannot  think  that  this  alone  will  remedy  the  present 
condition  of  affairs. 

While  agreeing,  therefore,  in  the  recommendation  that  reform  of  local  government 
is  desirable,  I  think  that  in  Ireland  it  is  essentially  necessary  to  go  farther,  and  to 
have  also  a  reform  of  National  government. 

B.  DWYER  GRAY. 


I  agree  with  Mr.  Gray's  memorandum,  with  the  exception  of  the  statement  in  the 
paragraph  referring  to  Imperial  taxation,  which  is  a  question  on  which  I  am  unable  to 
give  any  opinion, 
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At  the  City  Hall,  Dublin. 


Saturday,  23rd  May  1885. 
FORTY-FOURTH  DAY. 


PRESENT ; 


The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Richard  Assheton  Cross, 

G.C.B.,  M.P. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Wentworth  Dilke, 

Bart.,  M.P. 
The  Hon.  Edward  Lyulph  Stanlet,  M.P. 


Mr.  Edmund  Dwyer  Gray,  M.P. 
Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  M.P. 
Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  M.P. 

Mr.  J.  E.  COUETENAY  BODLEY, 

Secretary, 


The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  CHARLES  WENTWORTH  DILKE,  Bart.,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  William  D.  Wodsworth  ;  Mr.  James  Henry  Monahan,  Q.C.  ;  Mr.  Francis  Xavier  F.  MacCabe, 
M.R.C.S.E.,  F.R.C.P.I. ;  Mr.  Charles  Philip  Cotton,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  examined. 


21.758.  (  The  Chairman  to  Mr.  Wodsworth.)  You 
are  the  secretary  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
Ireland  ? — I  am. 

21.759.  {To  Mr.  Monahan.)  You  are  legal  ad- 
viser to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland  ? — 
I  am. 

21.760.  {To  Dr.  MacCabe.)  You  were  for  some 
years  an  inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
Ireland  ?— Yes. 

21.761.  {To  Mr.  Cotton.)  You  are  ,i  civil  engineer 
and  one  of  the.  engineering  inspectors  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  Ireland  ? — I  am. 

21.762.  {To  Mr.  Monahan.)  I  propose  to  ask  you 
certain  questions  with  regard  to  the  law  which  relates 
to  the  housing  of  the  working  classes  in  towns  in 
Ireland.  The  Public  Health  Act  (Ireland)  dates 
from  1878,  I  believe  ?— It  does. 

21.763.  The  Public  Health  Act  (Ireland)  generally 
follows  the  lines  of  the  English  Act  of  1875,  does  it 
not? — It  does,  so  far  as  dwellings  are  concerned. 

21.764.  It  applies,  I  think,  to  Dublin  as  well  as  to 
the  rest  of  Ireland,  although  the  English  Act  does 
not  apply  to  the  metropolis  ? — That  is  so. 

21.765.  The  Public  Health  Act  divides  Ireland, 
I  believe,  into  urban  sanitary  districts  and  rural  sani- 
tary districts  ? — It  does. 

21.766.  The  urban  saaitary  districts  consist  of 
towns  corporate,  towns  or  townships  having  commis- 
sioners under  local  Acts,  and  towns  having  commis- 
sioners under  9  Geo.  4.  c.  82.,  towns  having  municipal 
commissioners  under  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  108.,  and  towns 
having  town  commissioners  under  the  Towns  Im- 
provement (Ireland)  Act,  1854,  whose  population, 
according  to  the  last  census,  exceeds  6,000  ? — Quite  so. 

21.767.  In  corporate  towns  the  corporation  is  the 
urban  sanitary  authority,  is  it  not  ? — It  is. 

21.768.  What  law  regulates  the  elections  to  those 
corporations  ?— The  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  108.,  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  Act  (Ireland). 

21.769.  Of  whom  do  those  corporations  consist  ? — 
Of  the  burgesses  and  the  councillors.  The  description 
of  the  corporation  is  in  Dublin,  "  The  Right  Honour- 

able  the  Lord  Mayor,  Councillors,  and  Bui-gesses  of 
"  the  City  of  Dublin,"  and  in  other  places,  "  The 
"  Mayor,  Councillors,  and  Burgesses." 

21.770.  What  is  the  municipal  franchise  ? — Inthecase 
of  corporations,  except  that  of  Dublin,  and  towns  having 
municipal  commissioners,  a  burgess,  i.e.  a  voter,  is  a  man 
of  full  age,  who  has  been  for  six  months  prior  to  a  fixed 
date  (which  is  the  31st  of  August)  resident  within 
the  borough  or  Avithin  seven  miles  of  it,  and  a  rated 
occupier  of  premises  in  the  borough  valued  at  10/.  a 
year  or  upwards.    Then  the  property  qualification 
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for  the  mayor  and  members  of  the  council  is  in  addi- 
tion 1,000/.  of  property,  or  occupation  for  12  months 
of  premises  rated  at  25/.  or  upwards.  In  the  case  of 
towns  under  commissioners,  under  9  Geo.  4.  c.  82., 
the  qualification  for  voters  is  that  they  must  have 
been  resident  for  12  months  and  rated  to  the  amount  of 
5/.  valuation.  The  qualification  of  a  commissioner  is 
residence  for  12  months  and  rating  to  the  amount 
of  20/.  Then  for  town  commissioners  under  the  Act 
of  1854,  which  is  perhaps  the  Act  which  has  the 
most  extensive  application  in  Ireland  outside  corpo- 
rate towns,  the  qualification  of  electors  is  as  follows  : — ■ 
They  must  be  persons  of  full  age,  either  immediate 
lessors  of  property  rated  to  the  amount  of  50/.  within 
the  town  and  resident  within  five  miles  of  the  town  ; 
or  else  occupiers  of  premises  within  the  town  rated  to 
the  amount  of  4/. ;  or,  thirdly,  owners  of  premises  of 
the  value  of  4/.  who  are  rated  instead  of  the  occupiers 
(which  occurs  in  Ireland  in  certain  cases),  and  who 
have  been  rated  for  12  months  prior  to  the  1st  of 
January ;  and  in  all  cases  it  is  in  addition  necessary 
that  all  the  rates  due  prior  to  the  1st  of  January  pre- 
ceding the  election  should  have  been  paid.  Then  the 
qualification  of  town  commissioners  is  that  they  must 
be  immediate  lessors  of  property  rated  at  50/.,  and 
resident  within  five  miles  (which  is  the  same  as  the 
qualification  of  voters  in  that  respect),  or  else  they 
must  be  12/.  rated  occupiers. 

21.771.  In  urban  districts,  other  than  corporate 
towns,  the  commissioners  are  the  urban  sanitary 
authority,  are  they  not  ? — They  are. 

21.772.  Town  commissioners  not  otherwise  incor- 
porated are  constituted  a  body  corporate  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act  of  1878  by  the  Public  Health  Act 
(Ireland)  Amendment  Act,  1879,  are  they  not  ? — • 
Yes. 

2jl,773.  The  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland 
has  power,  has  it  not,  by  provisional  orders  to  con- 
stitute towns  having  commissioners  under  9  Geo.  4. 
c.  82.,  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  108.,  or  the  Towns  Improve- 
ment (Ireland)  Act,  1854,  whose  population  does  not 
exceed  6,000  according  to  the  last  census,  urban  sani- 
tary districts? — Yes. 

21.774.  This  power  has  been  extensively  used,  I 
believe  ? — Very  extensively. 

21.775.  In  one  recent  case  (the  town  of  Ennis  in 
the  county  of  Clare)  I  believe  a  body  of  commissioners 
ceased  to  exist  in  consequence  of  its  being  found  im- 
possible to  get  a  sufiicient  number  of  duly  quahfied 
persons  to  act  as  commissioners  ? — Yes. 

21.776.  This  led,  did  it  not,  to  the  passing  of  the 
Public  Health  (Ireland)  Amendment  Act,  1884,  which 
contains  provisions  to  the  effect  that  in  such  cases  the 
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Mr.  W.  1).  lapsed  urban  district  shall  become  part  of  a  rural 
Wodsworth,    district? — Quite  so. 

Mr.  J.  H.  21,777.  Every  poor  law  union  (except  the  portions, 
^lomhan,      j£  gjjy^  q£  j^g  g^pgg^  included  in  an  urban  district)  is  a 

Mr  F  X  F  I'ural  sanitary  district,  and  the  guardians  of  the  poor 
Mae'Cabe,     of  the  union  are  the  rural  sanitary  authority  of  the 

M. U. C. S.E.,   district  ?— Yes. 

F.R.C.P.I.,  21,778.  Towns  not  constituted  urban  sanitary  dis- 
C  I'^Cotton    ^^'^^^^  provisions  which  you  have  stated  are 

M  Inst  C  E    P^i"ts  of  rui-al  sanitary  districts,  and  are,  for  sanitary 

 '_        purposes,  under  the  control  of  the  guardians  of  the 

23  May  188").  poor  of  the  union  in  which  they  are  situated,  are  they 
 not  ? — Yes. 

21.779.  Taking  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1878,  affecting  the  housing  of  the  working  classes, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  found  in  the  Act,  I 
would  ask  you  first  some  questions  as  to  buildings. 
Sections  38,  39,  and  40  contain  provisions  which, 
among  other  matters,  enable  urban  sanitary  authori- 
ties to  widen  and  improve  streets,  and,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Local  Government  Board,  to  make  new 
streets  ? — That  is  so. 

21.780.  Those  sections  are  copied,  are  they  not, 
from  sections  154,  155,  and  156  of  the  English  Public 
Health  Act,  1875  ?~Yes. 

21.781.  There  are  no  similar  provisions,  I  believe, 
applicable  to  towns  forming  parts  of  rural  sanitarj' 
districts  ? — None,  in  Ireland. 

21.782.  Sections  41,  42,  and  43  empower  all  sani- 
tary authorities,  do  they  not,  to  make  and  enforce 
byelaws  with  respect,  among  other  matters,  to  the 
structure  and  materials  of  new  buildings,  the  sites  and 
foundations  of  buildings,  the  sufficiency  of  air  space 
about  buildings  and  ventilation,  and  the  drainage  of 
buildings? — Quite  so. 

21.783.  Those  sections  are  copied,  with  slight 
alterations,  from  sections  157,  158,  and  159  of  the 
English  Act  of  1875,  are  they  not? — They  are. 

21.784.  Then  with  regard  to  cellar-dv/ellings,  sec- 
tion 82  of  the  Irish  Act  prohibits  the  letting  or 
occupying,  or  suffering  to  be  occupied  separately  as  a 
dwelling,  any  cellar  built  or  rebuilt  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  or  not  lawfully  so  let  or  occupied  at  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  ? — It  does. 

21.785.  And  section  83  prohibits  the  letting  or 
occupying,  or  suffering  to  be  occupied  as  a  dwelling, 
any  cellar  whatever  unless  certain  requisitions  therein 
stated  are  complied  with  ? — Quite  so. 

21.786.  And  section  84  imposes  on  persons  violating 
these  provisions  a  penalty  not  exceeding  20s.  for  every 
day  during  which  the  cellar  continues  to  be  let  or 
occupied  after  notice  in  writing  from  the  sanitary 
authority  ? — Yes. 

21.787.  Section  85  enacts  that  any  cellar  in  which 
any  person  passes  the  night  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
ocoupied  as  a  dwelling  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act  ? — It  does. 

21.788.  And  section  86  provides  for  the  closing  of 
the  premises  after  two  convictions,  does  it  not  ? — 
Yes. 

21.789.  These  sections  are  copied  from  sections  71, 
72,73,  74,  and  75  of  the  English  Public  Health  Act, 
1875,  with  hardly  any  alteration,  I  believe  ? — That 
is  so. 

21.790.  Then  with  regard  to  common  lodging-houses, 
the  interpretation  clause  (s.  2)  of  tlie  Public  Health 
(Ireland)  Act,  1878,  defines  "a  common  lodging-house'' 
to  mean  "a  house  in  which,  or  in  any  part  of  which, 
"  persons  are  harboured  or  lodged  for  hire  for  a  single 
"  night  or  for  less  than  a  week  at  a  time  "  ? — Quite 
60  ;  in  that  it  differs  from  the  English  Act. 

21.791.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  relating  to 
common  lodging-houses  apply  to  all  sanitary  di?,ti'iotf, 
and  provide  for  the  registering  of  common  lodging- 
houses,  do  they  not  ? — Yes. 

21.792.  It  is  provided  that  every  sanitary  authority 
shall  from  time  to  time  make  regulations  for  fixing 
and  from  time  to  time  varying  the  number  of  lodgers 
to  be  received  in  a  common  lodging-house,  and  for  the 
se])aration  of  the  sexes  therein  ? — Quite  so. 

21.793.  The  Act  also  provides,  does  it  not,  for  the 


inspection  of  common  lodging-houses  by  an  officer  of 
the  sanitary  authority? — It  does.  There  are  also 
byelaws  relating  to  other  subjects  than  those  which 
have  been  mentioned,  but  it  is  not  necessary,  I  sup- 
pose, to  state  them  in  detail. 

21.794.  The  sections  of  the  Act  of  1878  upon  these 
subjects  are  copied,  are  they  not,  from  the  English 
Public  Health  Act  without  alteration,  except  the  sub- 
stitution in  the  Irish  Act  of  "  sanitary  authority  "  for 
"  local  authority  "  in  the  English  Act  ? — Quite  so. 

21.795.  There  is,  however,  one  important  difference, 
is  there  not,  between  the  two  statutes,  viz.,  that  the 
Irish  Act  of  1878  gives  in  the  interpretation  clause 
the  definition  of  a  common  lodging-house  about  which 
I  have  just  asked  you,  whereas  there  is  no  such  defi- 
nition in  the  EngUsh  Act  of  1875  ? — That  is  so. 

21.796.  Then  we  come  to  byelaws  relating  to  houses 
let  in  lodgings.  Section  100  of  the  Public  Health 
(Ireland)  Act  enacts  that  the  Local  Grovernment 
Board  for  L-eland  may,  if  they  think  fit,  empower  any 
sanitary  authority  to  make  byelaws  for  the  regulation 
of  such  houses ;  and  section  101  enacts  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  last  preceding  section  shall  not  apply  to 
common  lodging-houses ;  and  those  sections  are  copied 
from  section  90  of  the  English  Public  Health  Act, 
are  they  not  ? — They  are,  without  any  change. 

21.797.  {To  Mr.  fVod.'tworth.)  Can  you  give  a  list 
of  the  places  in  Avhich  such  byelaws  are  in  force  ? — 
Yes.  There  are  only  three  places  :  Belfast,  Dublin, 
and  Limerick.  A  fourth  case,  in  the  town  of  Thurles, 
in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  is  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Board,  and  is  not  yet  disposetl  of. 

21.798.  {To  Mr.  Wodstoorth.)  The  three  cases  which 
have  just  been  named  are  the  only  cases  in  which 
byelaws  under  the  100th  section  are  in  force  ? — They 
are. 

21.799.  (  To  Mr.  Wodstoorth.)  Are  you  of  opinion 
that  the  three  towns  Avhich  you  have  named  are  the 
only  towns  in  Ireland  where  such  byelaws  are  urgently 
needed  ? — They  are  urgently  needed  wherever  there 
are  tenement  houses. 

21.800.  And  I  presume  there  are  tenement  houses 
ill  many  towns  in  Ireland  besides  those  three  which 
you  have  named  ? — No  doubt. 

21.801.  Has  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
Ireland  ever  taken  any  steps,  by  circular  or  otherwise, 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  local  authorities  to  section 
100  ? — They  Iiave  as  regards  common  lodging-houses, 
but  not  as  to  tenement  houses.  The  100th  section 
requires  publication  in  the  "  Gazette  "  and  in  the  local 
newspapers  before  byelaws  can  be  made. 

21.802.  But  there  is  nothing,  is  there,  which  would 
prevent  your  doing  what  we  have  recently  done  in 
England,  viz.,  calling  the  attention  of  the  local  autho- 
rities to  the  subject,  with  a  view  to  inducing  them,  if 
possible,  to  ask  you  to  confirm  byelaws  ? — Certainly 
not. 

21.803.  Can  you  tell  me,  with  regard  to  the  three 
towns  which  you  have  named,  whether  the  byehiAvs 
are  recent  byelaws,  or  whether  they  date  from  the 
passing  of  the  Act  ? — They  have  been  in  operation  for 
some  years. 

21.804.  Are  they  satisfactory  byelaws  ? — The  bye- 
laws are  satisfactory,  but  whether  they  are  worked  in 
a  satisfactory  manner  I  cannot  say. 

21.805.  Have  you  a  model  set  of  byelaws  ? — "We 
have  not. 

21.806.  Do  the  byelaws  of  those  three  towns  which 
you  have  named  differ  much  ? — Not  very  much  ;  they 
are  aluiost  iilentical. 

21.807.  Are  they  largely  worked  ?  —  They  are  in 
the  city  of  Dublin,  but  I  cannot  speak  as  to  Belfast 
and  Limerick.  Although  we  have  no  model  byelaws 
there  is  no  practical  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  whenever 
a  town  or  a  local  authority  wish  to  make  byelaws 
thoy  can  avail  themselves  of  the  byekws  made  else- 
where, and  they  do  so. 

21.808.  {To  Mr.  Monahan.)  With  regard  to  nui- 
sances, section  107  of  the  Act  of  1878  defines  "a 
nuisance  "  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  does  it  not  ? — 
It  does. 


MINUTKS  or  EVIDEKCE. 


21.809.  The  definition  inclndes  "any  house  or  part 
"  of  a  house  so  overcrowded  as  to  be  dangerous  or 

injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inmates,  whether  or 
"  not  members  of  the  same  familj^ "  ? — Yes. 

21.810.  And  the  Act  provides  that  information  of 
any  nuisance  may  be  given  to  the  sanitaiy  authority 
by  any  person  aggrieved  thereby,  or  by  any  two 
inhabitant  householders  of  the  district,  or  by  any 
officer  of  the  authority,  or  by  the  relieving  officer,  or 
by  any  constable  or  officer  of  the  police  force  ?  — 
Quite  so. 

21.811.  The  Act  also  provides  that  where  there 
have  been  two  convictions  against  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  relating  to  the  overcrowding  of  a  house  within 
a  period  of  three  months  a  court  of  summary  jurisdic- 
tion may,  on  the  application  of  the  sanitary  authority, 
direct  the  closing  of  the  house  for  such  period  as  the 
court  may  deem  necessai-y  ? — ^That  is  so. 

21.812.  These  provisions  of  the  Irish  Act  are 
copied,  are  they  not,  from  the  English  Public  Health 
Act,  1875,  without  any  alteration  except  the  substitu- 
tion, which  I  mentioned  just  now,  of  "  sanitary  autho- 
rity "  for  "  local  authority  "  ? — Quite  so.  There  are, 
of  course,  many  other  clauses  in  the  Irish  Public 
Health  Act  relating  to  nuisances  which  are  also  copied 
from  the  English  Act,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to 
them  all. 

21.813.  Section  292  of  the  Irish  Act  enacts,  does 
it  not,  that  where  within  the  district  of  a  sanitary 
authority  any  local  Act  is  in  force  providing  for 
purposes  the  same  or  similar  to  the  purposes  of  that 
Act  proceedings  may  be  instituted  at  the  discretion  of 
the  authority  or  person  instituting  the  same,  either 
under  the  local  Act  or  the  Act  of  1878,  subject  to 
certain  qualifications  ? — It  does. 

21.814.  And  one  of  those  qualifications  is,  lliat  the 
sanitary  authority  shall  not,  by  reason  of  any  local 
Act  in  force  within  their  district,  be  CKempted  from 
the  performance  of  any  duty  or  obligation  to  which 
they  may  be  subject  under  the  Act  of  1&78  ? — That 
is  so. 

21.815.  To  pass  from  the  Public  Health  Act  to 
other  enactments  in  force  in  Ireland  which  affect  the 
housing  of  the  working  classes,  I  should  like  to  ask  you 
some  questions  Avith  regard  to  the  Labouring  Classes 
Lodging  Houses  and  Dwellings  Act  (Ireland)  1866. 
This  Act  may  be  adopted  for  any  city,  borough,  or 
town  in  Ireland  having  a  municipal  corporation  or 
having  commissioners  for  paving,  lighting,  or  clean- 
sing the  same  under  any  public  or  local  Act  of  Par- 
liament, or  any  charter,  and  for  any  townships  having 
commissioners  under  local  Acts  ? — Yes. 

21.816.  The  corporation  or  the  commissioners,  as 
the  case  may  be,  are,  if  they  think  fit,  to  determine 
that  the  Act  shall  be  adopted  for  the  town  or  town- 
ship, are  they  not  ? — They  are. 

21.817.  Public  notice  is  given  of  the  intention  of 
the  corporation  to  adopt  the  Act,  and  if  a  memorial 
in  writing,  signed  by  not  less  than  one  tenth  in  value 
of  the  persons  liable  to  be  i-ated,  is  presented,  request- 
ing that  the  consideration  of  the  adoption  of  the  Act 
shall  be  postponed  for  a  year,  the  consideration  of  its 
adoption  is  postponed  accordingly  ? — Yes. 

21.818.  The  expenses  of  tiie  Act  are  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  rates,  and  the  net  income  arising  from 
lodging-houses  or  dwellings  built  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  is  to  be  applied  in  aid  of  the  rates  ? — 
Yes. 

21.819.  The  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  are 
empowered  to  advance  money  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Act,  and  they  are  also  empowered  to  lend  money  to 
companies  and  commissioners,  such  as  railway  com- 
panies, dock  or  harbour  companies,  and  trading  com- 
panies, in  the  course  of  whose  business  persons  of  the 
labouring  class  may  be  employed,'  and  to  private  per- 
sons entitled  4;o  land  ;  such  loans  to  be  applied  towards 
the  purchase  of  land  or  buildings,  and  the  erection  of 
buildings  to  bo  used  as  dwellings  for  the  labouring 
classes  ? — Yes. 

21.820.  Sections  9  to  13  contain  provisions  regu- 
lating the  security  to  be  required  for  such  advances, 


and  the  terms  and  manner  of  repayment,  do  they  not  ? 
—Yes. 

21.821.  Section  14  enables  corpoi-ations,  commis- 
sionei's,  and  others  to  appropriate  lands  vested  in 
them  for  the  pux'poses  of  the  Act,  does  it  not? — It 
does. 

21.822.  Section  15  confers  on  corporations,  com- 
missioners, and  others  the  powers  of  the  Lands  Clauses 
Acts  Avith  respect  to  the  purchase  and  taking  of  land 
by  agreement,  but  no  compulsory  powers  are  given  ? 
— Quite  so. 

21.823.  Section  16  enacts  that  corporations  and 
others  may  erect  buildings  suitable  for  the  dwellings 
or  lodging-houses  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  that 
they  may  convert  buildings  taken  by  them  into  such 
dwellings  or  lodging-houses,  and  that  they  may  from 
time  to  time  alter,  enlarge,  and  repair  such  buildings, 
and  supply  them  with  requisite  furniture  and  con- 
veniences ? — Yes. 

21,y24.  Section  20  gives  the  management  and  con- 
trol of  any  lodging-  houses  established  under  the  Act 
by  corporations  or  town  commissioners  to  the  corpo- 
ration or  town  commissioners  ? — It  does. 

21.825.  Sections  21  to  24  contain  provisions  for 
making  and  enforcing  byelaws,  securing  that  such 
lodging-houses  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  officers 
and  servants  of  the  corporation,  commissioners,  or 
others  ? — Y'es. 

21.826.  All  these  provisions  are  copied,  with  cer- 
tain alterations,  are  they  not,  from  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
Act  of  1851  (14  &  15  Vict.  c.  34.)  ?— From  the  second 
of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Acts  of  1851. 

21.827.  The  Commission  are  well  acquainted  with 
that  Act.  How  far  has  it  ever  been  operative  in 
Ireland  ? — I  believe  it  has  been  acted  upon  to  some 
extent, 

21.828.  {To  Mr.  Wodsioorth.)  What  towns  have 
acted  under  that  Act  ? — Cavan,  New  Ross,  Callan, 
Waterford,  and  Dublin  by  the  Artizans'  Dwellings 
Company. 

21.829.  We  shall  have  evidence  with  regard  to 
Dublin,  and  therefore  I  Avill  not  ask  you  about  Dublin. 
Has  action  to  any  large  extent  been  taken  in  the 
other  four  towns  wliich  you  have  named  ? — To  the 
extent  of  loans  amounting  to  6,640/.  altogether. 

21.830.  That  is  hardly  Avorth  mentioning  ? — It  is 
almost  a  dead  letter. 

21.831.  Tavo  out  of  the  four  tOAvns  you  mention 
are  tOAy;:is  with  an  extraordinarily  high  death-rate,  are 
they  not  ? — Waterford  and  Ncav  Poss  have  excep- 
tionally high  death-rates. 

21.832.  Then  although  the  Act  has  not  been  an 
absolute  dead  letter  in  Ireland  as  it  has  in  England, 
still  Avith  the  exception  of  Dublin  it  may  be  said  to 
haA'e  been  virtually  inoperative  ? — Certainly. 

21.833.  {To  Mr.  Monahan.)  With  regard  to  the 
Artizans  and  Labourers  Dwellings  Act,  1868,  Mr. 
Torrens'  Act  (31  &  32  Vict.  c.  130.),  and  the  amend- 
ing Acts  of  1879  (42  &  43  Vict.  c.  64.)  and  of  1882 
(45  &  43  Vict.  c.  54.,  Part  II.)  extend  to  Ireland,  do 
they  not  ? — They  do. 

21.834.  In  Ireland  these  Acts  apply  to  all  towns 
corpoiiate,  and  to  towns  having  toAA'^n  commissionei's 
under  9  Geo.  4.  c.  82.,  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  103.  (Towns 
ImproA-ement  (Ireland)  Act,  1854),  or  having  com- 
missioners or  other  governing  body  under  any  local 
Act  ? — Yes. 

21.835.  ToAvns  having  muuicipal  commissioners 
under  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  108.  are  not  included,  are 
they  ? — No  ;  1  think  that  is  probably  an  accidental 
omission. 

21.836.  But  Torrens'  Acts  are  not  much  used  iu 
Ireland  ? — I  believe  not  at  all. 

21.837.  They  are  an  absolute  dead  letter  ? — So  far 
as  I  am  aware  it  is  so.    {Mr.  Wodsioorth.)  It  is  so. 

21.838.  {To  Mr.  Monahan.)  They  have  been  as 
completely  a  dead  letter  in  Ireland  as  they  have  been 
in  Scotland  ? — So  I  understand. 

21.839.  Do  the  Acts  of  1875,  1879,  and  1882, 
commonly  knoAvn  as  "  Cross'  Acts,"  apply  to  Ireland? 
— They  do. 
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21.840.  In  Ireland  they  formerly  applied  to  all 
urban  sanitaiy  districts  containing,  according  to  the 
last  published  census,  a  population  of  25,000  and 
upwards  ? — Yes ;  there  has  been  an  alteration  made 
in  that  by  the  Labourers  Act  of  1883. 

21.841.  It  is  now  12,000?— It  is  now  12,000;  and 
in  addition  to  that  there  is  a  power  in  the  20th  section 
of  the  Labourers  Act,  1883,  given  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  to  extend  them  to  other  towns 
by  provisional  order. 

21.842.  So  that  the  extension  which  we  have  re- 
commended for  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
not  necessary  in  Ireland  ? — The  power  is  given,  sub- 
ject to  a  provisional  order  being  made  by  the  Local 
Government  Board.  They  must  be  urban  sanitary 
authorities. 

21.843.  How  far  have  schemes  been  made  under 
Sir  Richard  Cross'  Acts  ? — Orders  have  been  settled 
for  three  towns, — Cork,  Dublin,  and  Belfast.  I  am 
not  aware  that  there  are  any  others.  Perhaps  you 
will  allow  me  to  make  a  suggestion  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Torrens'  Acts,  in  case  it  should  be  thought  pro- 
per to  make  any  amendment  in  them.  I  noticed  that 
there  was  a  proposal  in  the  First  Report  of  your  Com- 
mission, to  the  effect  that  there  should  be  an  altera- 
tion made  in  the  Act  of  1868,  with  reference  to  the 
l»rovision  in  tlie  13th  section  enabling  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  make  an  order  binding  the  local  authority. 
There  is  a  suggestion  that  that  section  should  be 
extended  to  Avhat  are  called  obstructive  buildings. 
In  case  any  amendment  should  be  made  in  that  section, 
I  would  suggest  that  with  reference  to  Ireland  it 
would  be  a  great  convenience  to  substitute  for  the 
Secretary  of  State  the  Local  Government  Board  in 
this  country. 

21.844.  It  would  be,  by  analogy  of  other  legisla- 
tion, the  Local  Government  Board? — Yes;  It  is 
plainly,  I  should  say,  a  mere  slip  in  the  drafting  of 
the  Act  that  there  was  not  some  provision  for  the 
case,  but  as  I  was  asked  about  it  I  thought  I  might 
call  your  attention  to  it. 

21.845.  {To  3Ir.  Cotton.)  I  wish  to  ask  you  some 
questions  with  reference  to  the  Artizans'  Dwellings 
Acts.  The  Act  of  1875  was,  as  Mr.  Monahan  has 
just  told  us,  limited  in  its  application  to  urban  sanitary 
districts  containing,  according  to  the  last  published 
census,  a  population  of  25,000  and  upwards ;  and  there 
were  only  live  urban  sanitary  districts  in  Ireland 
which  came  under  this  category,  viz.,  Dublin,  with 
249,002  inhabitants;  Belfast,  with  208,122;  Cork, 
with  80,124  ;  Limerick,  witii  38,562  ;  and  London- 
derry, with  29,162? — Yes,  there  are  only  five  towns 
which  come  under  that  category. 

21.846.  Then,  as  Mr.  Monahan  has  just  told  us,  by 
the  Labourers  (Ireland)  Act,  1883,  the  Act  of  1875, 
as  amended  by  subsequent  Acts,  was  extended  to  all 
urban  sanitary  districts  in  Ireland  which  (1)  contain, 
according  to  the  last  published  census,  a  population  of 
12,000  and  upwards ;  or  (2)  shall  be  authorised  by 
a  provisional  order  issued  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  put  the  Act  in  operation  ? — That  is  so. 

21.847.  I  suppose  the  Local  Government  Board 
would  not  be  likely  to  refuse  the  provisional  order? — • 
There  were  three  applications  ;  one  was  withdrawn, 
but  in  the  other  two  cases  orders  were  issued. 

21.848.  The  urban  sanitary  districts  in  Ireland 
which  contain,  accoi'ding  to  the  census  of  1881,  a 
population  of  over  12,000  (besides  the  five  wdiich  have 
just  been  mentioned,  containing  over  25,000)  are 
Droglieda,  with  12,297  ;  Galway,  15,471 ;  Kilkenny, 
12,291) ;  Kingstown,  18,586 ;  Newry,  14,808  ;  Pem- 
broke, 23,222;  l^iathmines  and  Rathgar,  24,370; 
Watcrford,  22,457;  and  Wexford,  12,163?— Yes. 

21,819.  None  of  these  luban  districts  have  yet 
availed  themselves  of  the  extension  to  them  of  the 
Act  of  lh7o.  Sir  Richard  Cro.ss'  Act  ? — No. 

21,850.  The  remaining  urban  sanitary  districts  to 
any  of  which  the  Act  of  1875  may  be  extended  by 
provisional  order  are  47  in  number,  I  think  ? — 
Yes. 


21.851.  And  they  include,  for  instance.  New  Ross, 
a  small  town  with  a  high  death-rate  ? — Yes, 

21.852.  Provisional  orders  have  been  made  and 
confirmed  by  Parliament  in  the  cases  of  Thurles  and 
and  Trim,  have  they  not  ? — Yes,  under  the  20th 
section  of  the  Labourers  Act. 

21.853.  No  further  action  has  been  taken  in  the 
case  of  Trim,  I  believe  ? — Mr,  Wodsworth  tells  me 
that  those  provisional  orders  have  not  yet  been 
confirmed. 

21.854.  {To  31r.  Wodsworth.)  Was  not  the  Thurles 
provisional  order  confirmed  ? — I  think  neither  of 
them  has  been  confirmed. 

21.855.  {To  Mr.  Cotton.)  In  the  case  of  Thurles, 
preliminary  steps  were  taken  by  advertisements  and 
notices  in  November  1884,  I  think? — Yes. 

21.856.  And  they  have  a  scheme  for  five  areas,  have 
they  not  ? — They  had. 

21.857.  {To  Mr.  Wodsworth.)  If  the  scheme  has 
not  been  confirmed  it  is  owing  to  non-compliance 
with  the  provisional  oixler  ? — It  is  simply  because 
there  has  not  been  time. 

21.858.  To  come  back  to  the  three  towns  in  which 
Sir  Richard  Cross'  Acts  have  been  tried,  Viz.,  Belfast, 
Cork,  and  Dublin,  as  to  Dublin  we  shall  have  a  great 
deal  of  evidence  in  the  course  of  the  present  day  ;  in 
the  case  of  Belfast  a  provisional  order  was  confirmed 
by  Parliament  in  1877,  I  think  ?— Yes. 

21.859.  And  the  scheme  has  been  carried  out  under 
a  loan  of  12,000/.  obtained  from  the  Commissioners 
of  Public  Works  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

21.860.  (To  Mr.  Cotton.)  But  that  scheme  was 
really  very  little  more  than  a  scheme  for  a  new  street, 
was  it  ? — What  happened  in  the  case  of  Belfast  was 
this  :  There  was  an  unhealthy  area  of  one  English 
acre  cleared,  and  that  was  almost  entirely  converted 
into  new  streets ;  and  an  area  of  an  acre  and  a  half 
was  purchased  at  a  little  distance  oflT,  and  upon  that 
artizans'  dwellings  have  been  built. 

21.861.  In  the  case  of  Dublin  a  provisional  order 
confirming  a  scheme  with  regard  to  the  Coombe  area 
and  the  Boyne  Street  area  was  issued  and  confirmed 
by  Parliament  in  1877,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

21.862.  An  official  representation  Avas  made  as  to 
eight  unhealthy  areas,  and  the  corporation  made  a 
scheme  as  to  two  of  them  ? — Yes  ;  the  Coombe  area  and 
the  Boyne  Street  area. 

21.863.  The  estimated  cost  of  carrying  out  these 
two  schemes  was  20,000/.,  was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

21.864.  Then  when  the  Act  was  passed  the  Coombe 
area  was  taken  in  hand  ? — It  was. 

21.865.  The  20,000/.  which  was  borrowed  from  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland  Avas  found 
to  be  only  sufficient  for  purchasing  the  property  iu 
and  clearing  the  Coombe  area  ? — That  Avas  so. 

21.866.  And  an  additional  loan  of  4,000/.  had  to  be 
granted  for  constx'ucting  the  new  streets,  sewering, 
lighting,  and  giving  a  water  supply  to  this  area  ? — 
Yes. 

21.867.  When  this  was  done,  the  area  was  let  on 
perpetuity  lease  to  the  Artizans'  Dwellings  Com- 
pany at  a  rent  of  200/.  per  annum,  was  it  not? — It 
Avas. 

21.868.  The  number  of  persons  displaced  on  the 
Coombe  area  was,  I  think,  984  ? — Yes. 

21.869.  And  the  Artizans'  Dwellings  Comjiany 
haA-e  erected  211  houses,  in  Avhich  1,000  persons  are 
accommodated  ? — Yes. 

21.870.  The  scheme  as  regards  the  Boyne  Street 
area  has  not  yet  been  carried  out,  has  it  ? — No.  Nearly 
all  the  houses  in  the  Eoyne  Street  area,  AA'cre  depopu- 
lated under  the  Public  Health  Act. 

21.871.  That  is  to  say,  they  Avere  closed  as  being 
uufit  for  human  habitation  ? — Quite  so. 

21.872.  The  population  on  that  area  Avas  95,  and  it 
is  now  reduced  to  37  ? — It  is, 

21.873.  With  regard  to  the  Plunket  Street  area,  a 
provisional  order  to  enable  the  corporation  to  carry 
out  a  scheme  for  that  area  Avas  issued  and  confirmed 
in  1880,  i  believe?— Yes. 

21.874.  And  a  loan  of  15,000/.  Avas  granted  for  the 
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purpose  ? — Yes,  and  there  was  a  supplementary  loan 
of  12,000/. 

21.875.  The  local  inquiry  was  held  by  Dr.  MacCabe, 
then  an  inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
was  it  not  ? — I  think  by  Dr.  MacCabe  and  myself 
jointly. 

21.876.  At  the  local  inquiry  held  by  you  and  Dr. 
MacCabe  great  expectations  were  held  out  of  economy 
resulting  from  the  Artizans  and  Labourers  Dwellings 
Improvement  Act,  1879  ? — Yes  ;  the  Act  of  1879 
amending  the  Act  of  1875  had  only  just  come  into 
operation  at  the  time. 

21.877.  Under  that  Act,  by  section  3,  the  arbitrator 
is  empowered,  is  he  not,  in  making  his  award  as  to 
the  purchase-money  of  a  house  which  is  in  an  un- 
healthy state,  or  which  gives  rise,  to  a  nuisance  in  any 
way,  to  make  allowance  for  what  would  have  been 
the  cost  of  putting  it  into  a  proper  state  ? — He  is. 

21.878.  It  was  said,  was  it  not,  that  the  excess  of 
the  cost  over  the  estimate  was  due,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  the  expectations  so  formed  not  being  realized  ? — 
That  was  stated  at  the  subsequent  inquiry  as  to  the 
supplementary  loan, 

21.879.  The  area  has  now  been  cleared,  I  think, 
and  the  site  let  to  the  Artizans'  Dwellings  Company 
at  140A  per  annum  ? — Yes. 

21.880.  The  Artizans'  Dwellings  Company  are  to 
build  73  cottages  of  two  storeys,  44  cottages  of  one 
storey,  and  24  tenements  for  one  family  each,  are  they 
not  ? — Yes. 

21.881.  You  have  had  no  scheme  in  Dublin  since 
the  amending  Act  of  1882,  have  you  ? — No, 

21.882.  Therefore  you  have  had  no  personal  expe- 
rience as  to  the  cheapening  of  the  proceedings  under 
that  Act  ? — None  whatever. 

21.883.  In  regard  to  Cork,  a  scheme  was  made  in 
1878  in  respect  of  seven  acres  in  the  -  city,  and  a  pro- 
visional order  was  issued,  which  was  confirmed  b}'  an 
Act  of  Parliament  ? — Yes. 

21.884.  The  Corporation  of  Cork  proceeded  to  clear 
what  they  called  the  No.  1  area,  and  for  that  and 
No.  2  area  they  contracted  a  loan  of  35,000/.,  of  which 
22,000/.  has  been  advanced  ?— Y'es. 

21.885.  Area  No.  1  has  been  let  to  the  Improved 
Dwellings  Company,  has  it  not  ? — It  has. 

21.886.  Passing  now  to  the  Labouring  Classes 
Lodging  Houses  and  Dwellings  Act  (Ireland),  1866 
(which  resembles  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Act  of  1851  for 
England),  do  you  know  anything  about  the  erection 
of  houses  in  Waterford  under  that  Act  ? — I  know 
they  have  acted  under  it,  but  I  do  not  know  any 
particulars. 

21.887.  The  Corporation  of  Dublin,  having  recently 
come  into  possession  of  property  on  the  north  side  of 
Dublin  on  the  expiry  of  a  lease,  propose,  do  they  not, 
to  spend  a  considerable  sum  on  the  erection  of  dwell- 
ings under  this  Act  ? — They  have  taken  the  neces- 
sary preliminary  steps  under  the  Act  of  1866. 

21.888.  The  consent  of  the  Treasury  is  necessary 
to  their  proceeding  under  that  Act,  is  it  not  ? — The 
consent  of  the  Treasury  is  necessary  to  their  appro- 
priating the  Oxmanstown  property  to  that  purpose, 
and  a  mernorial  praying  for  such  consent  has  been 
presented. 

21.889.  A  wide  new  street  is  in  course  of  construc- 
tion now,  I  believe,  in  Dublin,  from  Dame  Street  to 
Christ  Church  Place,  through  a  very  unhealthy  area, 
known  as  the  Cork  Hill  New  Street? — Yes;  that  is 
close  to  this  building. 

21.890.  At  the  provisional  order  inquiry,  previous 
to  this  work  being  undertaken,  great  stress  was  laid,  I 
think,  by  the  superintendent  medical  officer  of  health, 
Dr.  Cameron,  on  the  benefits  which  would  follow  from 
the  clearing  of  this  area  ? — Yes;  he  laid  great  stress 
upon  that. 

21.891.  There  has  been  a  new  street  lately  made 
from  Brunswick  Street  to  Butt  Bridge,  called  Tara 
Street,  has  there  not,  which  has  been  attended  with 
similar  benefits  ? — Y''es,  that  has  opened  up  a  new  air 
space  altogether, 

21.892.  You  are  consulted,  are  you  not,  as  to  the 


confirmation  of  building  byelaws  ? — Yes,  with  regard 
to  buildings. 

21.893.  {To  Mr.  Wodsworth.)  I  should  like  to  ask 
you  a  few  questions  as  to  29  &  30  Vict.  c.  44.,  the  Act 
of  1866,  and  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  28.,  the  Act  of  1867. 
Loans  under  those  Acts  have  been  made  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  168,000/.,  have  they  not? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

21.894.  The  greater  part  of  that  amount  has  been 
lent  to  the  Dublin  Artizans'  Dwellings  Company,  has 
it  not  ? — Yes,  with  the  exception  of  the  6,640/.  which 
has  already  been  mentioned. 

21.895.  How  far  do  you  think  the  failure  of  the 
Act  of  1866  has  been  OAving  to  the  cumbrousness  of 
the  machinery  in  the  Act? — The  Act  of  1806  is  not 
cumbrous ;  it  is  the  Act  of  1868  Avhich  has  cumbrous 
machinery.  The  Act  of  1866  is  easily  worked,  and 
its  failure  is  rather  due  to  the  apathy  of  the  local 
authorities. 

21.896.  You  think  that  the  Act  of  1866  would  be 
workable  if  they  chose  to  work  it  ? — Very  easily  in- 
deed, except  that  the  procedure  is  only  by  agreement. 

21.897.  There  is  no  compulsory  power  of  purchase  ? 
—No. 

21.898.  Have  you  seen  the  Report  of  this  Commis- 
sion in  regard  to  England  ?  — I  have. 

21.899.  You  have  seen  that  we  have  made  consider- 
able recommendations  Avith  reference  to  the  corre- 
sponding English  Act  ? — Yes. 

21.900.  Do  you  concur,  generally  speaking,  in  those 
recommendations  ? — Decidedly. 

21.901.  With  regard  to  cellar  dwellings,  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  action  taken  by  the  corporation 
to  close  such  dwellings  in  Dublin,  has  there  not? — 
Great  efforts  have  been  made  since  1872  to  close 
them. 

21.902.  Do  you  consider  that  cellar  dwellings  still 
exist  in  Dublin  ? — No  doubt  they  do. 

21.903.  And  you  have  reason  to  believe,  have  you 
not,  that  they  still  exist  in  Limerick  and  Cork  ? — 
Certainly  ;  to  a  greater  extent,  perhaps,  in  Limerick 
than  in  Cork  or  in  Dublin.  Dr.  O.  Farrell,  one  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  Medical  Inspectors,  has 
recently  carefully  examined  the  city  of  Limerick,  and 
he  writes  to  me  this  morning  to  say  that  he  can  give 
full  evidence  on  Tuesday  as  to  Limerick. 

21.904.  With  regard  to  what  are  known  as  tene- 
ment houses  in  Dublin,  there  was  a  Eoyal  Commission 
in  1880  which  went  a  good  deal  into  that  question, 
was  there  not  ? — There  was. 

21.905.  (^To  Dr.  MacCabe.)  You  were  a  member 
of  that  commission,  were  you  not  ? — I  was. 

21,900.  It  was  stated  in  evidence  before  that  com- 
mission, was  it  not,  that  thei'e  were  9,700  houses  in 
Dublin  occupied  as  tenement  houses,  and  that  2,300  of 
them  contained  a  population  of  30,000  people  ? — It 
was  stated  in  evidence  that  out  of  a  total  number  of 
23,000  houses  in  Dublin  there  were  9,700  houses 
which  were  inhabited  solely  by  artizans  and  labourers 
and  let  in  tenements ;  tiiat  of  those  9,700  houses  let 
in  tenements,  2,300  were  in  a  condition  which  ren- 
dered them  unfit  for  human  habitation  ;  and  that  those 
2,300  houses  were  inhabited  by  an  estimated  popula- 
tion of  30,000.  Those  were  the  m.ain  facts,  and  per- 
haps I  may  add,  for  your  information,  that  since  the 
date  of  that  commission  out  of  those  2,300  houses 
1,875  have  been  detenauted  and  closed. 

21.907.  That  shows  very  effective  and  energetic 
action  ? — Quite  so. 

21.908.  In  one  case  in  1880  you  found,  did  you  uot, 
that  the  rent  of  a  dilapidated  house  was  10/.  a  year, 
and  that  the  income  derived  from  it  was  240/.  a  year  ? 
— Yes  ;  that  was  an  extreme  case. 

21.909.  {Mr.  Je-sse  CoUings.)  There  were  2,300 
houses  containing  30,000  people  ? — Yes. 

21.910.  That  is  at  the  rate  of  12  or  13  persons  per 
house  ? — Yes. 

21.911.  {The  Chairman.)  You  found,  did  you  not, 
1,100  houses  owned  by  five  individuals  ? — Quite  so. 

21.912.  Those  houses  were  rented  at  5,500/.  a  year, 
returning  an  income  of  1,100/.  a  year  to  each  of  the 
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five  owners  ? — Those  are  the  gross  rents  of  the  rooms 
let  in  tenements, 

21.913.  Very  strong  language  was  used,  I  think,  by 
that  commission  with  regard  to  those  tenements  ? — 
Very  strong  language,  but  not  stronger,  I  think,  than 
the  circumstances  justified,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  the  members  of  the  commission  had  personally 
visited  those  houses. 

21.914.  The  Report  of  the  Commission  of  1880 
describes  the  then  condition  of  those  houses,  and  I 
suppose  Dr.  Cameron,  the  superintendent  medical 
officer  of  health  of  Dublin,  will  be  able  to  tell  us 
what  steps  have  been  taken  since  that  time  ? — He 
will ;  he  can  give  the  details ;  but  I  may  state  generally 
that  the  description  we  gave  as  applying  to  Dublin  at 
that  time  would  not  be  at  all  applicable  now.  The 
corporation  have  used  most  extraordinary  exertions  to 
improve  the  tenement  houses,  and  they  have  made 
them  the  subjects  of  daily  inspection. 

21.915.  {To  3Ir.  PVodsworth.)  There  are  one  or  two 
questions  of  detail  upon  which  I  wish  to  ask  you  with 
regard  to  the  Dublin  and  Cork  schemes  that  have  been 
mentioned  just  now  by  another  Avitness.  In  Dublin  the 
Plunket  Street  area  is  an  area  consisting  of  over  three 
acres,  is  it  not,  and  contains  159  houses  ? — It  consists  of 
3  acres,  2  roods,  22  perches,  and  contains  159  houses. 

21.916.  It  was  inhabited  by  1,619  people?— That 
is  so. 

21.917.  And  the  cost  of  clearing  it  and  making 
roads,  sewers,  and  footpaths  was  27,OOOZ. — That  is  so. 

21.918.  In  letting  it  to  the  Artizans'  Dwellings 
Company  for  200  years  at  a  rent  of  140/.  a  year  it 
was  made  a  condition  that  they  should  erect  a  number 
of  cottages  and  tenements,  as  was  mentioned  just 
now  in  another  case,  and  the  rent  was  laid  down,  was 
it  not  ? — I  believe  it  was. 

21.919.  It  was  to  be  a  rent  varying  from  2*.  6c?.  to 
6*.  a  week.  ? — That  is  so.  They  were  to  build  73 
two-storeyed  cottages,  44  one-storeyed  cottages,  and 
24  tenements  for  24  families,  and  the  rent  was  to  be 
from  2s.  6d.  to  4*. 

21.920.  Do  either  you  or  Mr.  Cotton  know  exactly 
what  was  included  for  these  various  rents  ? — No. 

21.921.  Then  we  will  ask  the  Dublin  Avitnesscs 
with  regard  to  that.  With  regard  to  the  Cork  scheme, 
the  cost  of  the  scheme  proposed  in  the  seven  unhealthy 
areas  was  between  51,000/.  and  52,000/.,  but  only 
three  areas  were  finally  proceeded  with,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  35,000/.  ? — That  is  so  ;  and  the  further  execu- 
tion of  the  scheme  was  hindered  on  account  of  the 
expense. 

21.922.  Area  No.  1  in  Cork  was  cleared  and  leased 
for  900  years,  at  a  rent  of  60/.  a  year,  to  the  Improved 
Dwellings  Company,  who  agreed  to  erect  suitable 
dwellings  according  to  plans  approved  by  the  Cor- 
poration of  Cork,  and  50  houses  have  already  been 
built  ? — That  is  the  last  infoj-mation. 

21.923.  Area  No.  2  has  been  only  partially  closed  ? 
— That  is  so. 

21.924.  The  cost  of  these  operations,  which  was 
22,000/.,  deterred  the  corporation  from  proceeding 
with  the  execution  of  the  other  schemes,  did  it  not  ? — 
That  is  so ;  the  expense  of  acquiring  the  property  has 
prevented  the  completion  of  the  schemes. 

21.925.  So  that  it  cannot  be  said  that,  outside 
Dublin,  very  much  has  been  done  in  Ireland  under 
Sir  Richard  Cross'  Acts  ? — No,  very  little  has  been 
done. 

21.926.  It  is  only  at  Cork  and  Belfast  that  anything 
has  been  done.  Nothing  has  been  done  at  Limerick 
or  Londonderry  ? — Nothing  whatever  has  been  done 
in  those  two  places. 

21.927.  The  death-rate  in  Waterford,  which  was 
just  outside  the  original  limits  of  Sir  Richard  Cross' 
Acts  as  regards  population,  had  been  much  dwelt 
upon  and  attributed  to  the  defect  in  legislation  Avhich 
did  not  admit  of  the  sanitary  authority  taking 
advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1875  ? — That 
is  so. 

21.928.  But  the  Labourers  (Ireland)  Act  containing 
the  provision  that  the  previous  Acts  should  apply  to 


every  town  which  had  a  population  of  12,000  people,, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned,  was  intended  to  meet 
that  and  similar  cases  ? — It  was.  <    --^-j  ; 

21.929.  But  nothing  has  been  done  in  Waterford, 
so  far  as  I  understand  ? — Not  yet. 

21.930.  Therefore,  although  the  matter  has  been 
put  forward  as  a  grievance,  no  steps  have  been  taken 
to  remedj'  the  state  of  things  of  which  complaint  was 
made  ? — Precisely.  I  might  mention,  perhaps,  that 
Waterford  is  very  heavily  in  debt ;  it  owes  double  its 
valuation  already,  and  no  doubt  that  is  partly  the 
reason  why  they  have  not  taken  any  steps  in  that 
direction. 

21.931.  I  have  from  you  a  memorandum  in  writing, 
under  the  title  of  "Unions,"  upon  the  conditioa  of 
labourers'  dwelUngs ;  what  did  that  rest  upon  ;  on 
what  occasion  were  the  representations  that  are 
referred  to  there,  and  the  certifying  of  the  medical 
officers,  and  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  which  are 
referred  to  in  that  memorandum  ? — If  you  will  be 
good  enough  to  refer  to  page  19  of  that  pamphlet  you 
will  find  a  return  there  containing  particulars  extracted 
from  the  representations  made  in  the  course  of  last 
3'ear  ;  it  contains  the  whole  of  them. 

21.932.  I  want  you  to  put  in  evidence  the  occasion 
upon  which  these  representations  Avere  made? — 
They  Avere  made  preliminary  to  the  making  of  pro- 
visional orders  under  the  Labourers  Act. 

21.933.  With  regard  to  Drogheda,  I  see  it  is  men- 
tioned there  that  the  labourers  live  in  wretched  cabins 
on  the  commons,  and  the  medical  officer  certified  that 
the  houses  are  dilapidated,  badly  ventilated,  over- 
crowded, unsanitary,  and  so  forth  ? — Yes. 

21.934.  Then  the  action  Avhich  is  there  referred  to 
is  for  action  under  the  Labourers  Act  ? — Certainly. 

21.935.  In  Avhat  areas  does  that  apply  ? — The  area 
of  charge  for  expenses  under  tlie  Act  is  generally  the 
electoral  division. 

21.936.  That  is  to  say,  it  applies  to  towns? — The 
union  is  comprised  of  a  certain  number  of  electoral 
divisions. 

21.937.  I  mean  that  the  Labourers  (Ireland)  Act 
applies  to  towns? — No,  not  to  tOAvns. 

21.938.  That  is  exactly  what  I  Avas  trying  to  get  at ; 
these  representations  appear  to  concern  towns,  the 
names  are  the  names  of  towns  ? — But  they  must  be 
rural  districts  ;  the  Act  contemplates  rural  districts, 
exclusive  of  urban. 

21.939.  These  toAvn  names  which  appear  in  thera 
seem  to  apply  to  unions  which  have  the  same  name  as 
towns,  but  outside  the  limits.  For  instance,  what  does 
"North  Dublin"  in  the  return  mean;  does  it  mean  the 
rural  portion  of  the  Dublin  Union  ? — Yes. 

21.940.  But  outside  the  city  of  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

21.941.  In  the  case  of  Urogheda,  is  that  outside  the 
toAvn  of  Drogheda  ? — That  is  outside  the  tOAvn  of 
Drogheda.  There  are  111  tOAvns  having  municipal  or 
tOAvn  commissioners  in  Ireland,  and  of  that  number 
only  63  are  urban,  so  that  all  the  others  come  under 
the  operation  of  the  Labourers  Act. 

21.942.  {Mr.  Gray  to  Mr.  3Ionahan.)  You  men- 
tioned the  qualifications  for  the  franchise  both  at 
Dublin  and  elsewhere.  Is  there  not  one  qualification 
as  regards  term  of  residence  specially  in  Dublin  ? — 
I  just  made  a  short  note  from  the  Act  3  &  4  Vict., 
Avhich  I  think  is  accurate.  I  Avill  just  mention  it 
again,  as  one  does  not  like  to  trust  to  memory.  This 
is  my  extract ;  the  qualification  of  a  burgess,  that  is 
of  a  voter,  is  a  man  of  full  age  six  months  prior  to  the 
prescribed  date ;  he  must  have  resided  Avithiu  the 
borough,  or  within  seven  miles,  that  is  the  qualifica- 
tion. 

21.943.  lam  referring  to  the  city  of  Dublin.? — 
He  must  be  the  occupier  of  premises  in  the  borough 
rated  10/.  or  upwards;  I  do  not  at  this  moment  re- 
member anything  else. 

21.944.  Are  you  not  aAvare  that  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
OAviug  to  some  technical  points  which  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  understand,  there  is  a  three  years'  residence 
required  in  Dublin  in  order  to  qualify  as  a  voter  for 
Dublin   city,  three  years  continuous  residence? — If 
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that  is  joxir  impression  I  have  no  doubt  you  must 
have  some  ground  for  it ;  but  1  am  not  aware  of  it  at 
the  present  moment;  it  can,  however,  be  easily  ascer- 
tained if  you  wish  it. 

21.945.  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  number  of  burgesses 
for  Dublin  city  is  extremely  limited  ? — I  have  heard 
that  stated. 

21.946.  Is  it  not  only  about  5,000  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  a  quarter  of  a  million  ?  — The  population  is 
somewhere  about  250,000. 

21.947.  {The  Chairman?)  We  shall  get  that  infor- 
mation from  the  town  clerk,  shall  we  not  ? — Very 
likely  you  will. 

21.948.  {Mr.  Gray.)  Are  there  special  qualifica- 
tions iu  any  of  the  suburban  districts  around  Dublin 
under  special  Acts  ? — No  doubt,  speaking  generally, 
the  local  Acts  prescribe  almost  always  some  specific 
qualifications ;  they  vary  from  one  to  another  very 
much,  but  there  are  special  qualifications  in  many  of 
the  local  Acts. 

21.949.  The  net  result  of  these  local  Acts,  so  far  as 
Dublin  and  the  surrounding  districts  are  concerned, 
is,  is  it  not,  to  very  much  restrict  the  number  of 
voters  ? — You  mean  within  the  areas  of  operation  of 
the  local  Acts  ? 

21.950.  Yes. — Speaking  as  a  matter  of  general  im- 
pression I  believe  it  is;  but  of  course  that  is  a  matter 
which  can  be  more  satisfactorily  disposed  of  by 
getting  the  actual  figures,  which  can  be  got  very 
easil)\ 

21.951.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  you  or  Mr. 
Wodsworth  who  gave  evidence  as  to  the  powers  of 
widening  streets,  which  were  conferred  by  the  Public 
Health  Act  of  1878  ? — 1  mentioned  the  powers  of 
widening  streets  and  making  new  streets. 

21.952.  Was  it  the  Local  Government  Board,  do 
you  know,  who  drafted  the  Bill  of  1878  ? — I  cannot 
say  that.  I  am  tolerably  sure  it  was  not  the  Local 
Government  Board ;  if  it  had  been  so  I  should  have  seen 
the  draft,  and  I  never  saw  the  Bill  until  it  had  passed 
through  Fai'liament.  I  think  it  was  drafted  at  the 
Irish  Oftice  in  London  ;  that  would  be  the  usual  course, 
I  believe. 

21.953.  The  usual  course,  then,  would  be  not  to 
consult  or  to  employ  the  machinery  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  draft  a  Bill  of  this  character, 
the  administt  ation  of  which  would  be  intrusted  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  ? — I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  is  consulted,  and  very  freely, 
with  regard  to  every  measure  of  the  sort ;  but  the 
actual  drafting  of  the  measure  is  what  I  spoke  of,  and 
that  does  not  take  place  here,  it  takes  place  in  Lon- 
don ;  that  is  the  part  of  the  Irish  Ofiice  as  the  proper 
department. 

21.954.  Were  these  street  Avidening  powers  in  the 
Bill  at  all  when  it  was  drafted  ? — I  have  already  men- 
tioned that  I  never  saw  the  draft  of  the  Bill,  so  that 
I  cannot  answer  that. 

21.955.  All  legal  points  I  presume  in  connexion 
v/ith  the  exercise  of  all  the  powers  under  this  Act 
would  be  referred  to  you  if  any  legal  points  arise  ? — 
If  any  difficulty  arises  such  points  are  usually  referred 
to  me  ;  but  there  are  many  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  Local  Government  Board  who  can  read  and  under- 
stand an  Act  of  Parliament  very  well  without  my 
jissistance. 

21.956.  In  carrying  out  these  street  widening 
powers,  the  Corporation  of  Dublin,  I  believe,  sought 
to  construe  them  in  a  wide  sense  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  take  a  tract  of  land  at  each  side  of  the  street  in 
order  that  they  might  themselves  appropriate  the 
profits  of  the  improvement  ? — Yes,  I  remember  that 
question  did  arisa- 

21.957.  The  Local  Government  Board  have  con- 
strued the  Act  in  a  narrower  sense,  and  have  only 
given  power  to  take  sufficient  land  for  the  street 
itself ;  is  not  that  so  ? — Speaking  of  a  matter  that 
occurred  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  my  impression 
is  tnat  that  conclusion  was  arrived  at ;  but  if  so,  my 
recollection  of  it  is  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  a 
decision  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  in  England 
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on  the  construction  of  the  English  Act.  There  was 
a  decision,  I  think,  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division 
placing  that  construction  on  a  similar  clause  in  the 
English  Public  Health  Act  of  1875 ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  that  decision  the  Local  Government  Board 
here  were  advised  that  the  construction  of  the  Act  of 
1878  was  to  the  effect  that  you  state. 

21.958.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  came  to  the 
decision  to  take  what  was  necessary  to  them  ? — It  was 
purely  a  legal  question. 

21.959.  But  I  am  endeavouring  to  ascertain  whether, 
in  your  opinion,  some  amendment  might  be  desirable. 
Now,  in  the  improvement  which  has  been  referred  to, 
either  by  yourself  or  by  Mr.  Cotton — the  Cork  Hill 
improvement — the  result  of  that  has  been,  has  it  not, 
to  leave  on  the  hands  of  the  corporation  narrow  strips 
of  ground  Avhich  are  absolutely  useless  to  any  person 
except  the  owner  of  the  land  behind  them  ? — It  is 
highly  probable  that  it  would  be  so. 

21.960.  Such  a  result  you  think  might  occur  ? — 
Yes, 

21.961.  And  that  would  tend  to  make  the  cost  of 
the  scheme  greater,  inasmuch  as  there  would  be  no 
chance  of  a  reasonable  portion  of  it  being  relieved  by 
the  sale  of  the  fi-ontages  ? — No  doubt. 

21.962.  {To  Mr.  Wodsicorth.)  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  have  never  thought  it  necessary,  have 
they,  to  frame  model  byelaws  in  Ireland  ? — No,  they 
have  not. 

21.963.  Have  they  ever  been  requested  to  do  so  ? — 
There  is  no  difficulty  practically  that  arises. 

21.964.  Were  they  ever  requested  to  do  so  ? — Not 
that  I  am  aware  of. 

2 1 .965.  Were  they  requested  by  the  Corporation  of 
Dublin  to  aid  them  in  framing  model  byelawa  ? — I  do 
not  recollect  that  they  were  ;  it  is  possible  that  they 
may  have  been. 

21.966.  The  corporation  had  to  frame  their  own 
byelaws,  had  they  not  ? — The  corporation  have  a  very 
excellent  set  of  byelaws  of  their  own. . 

21.967.  Which  they  have  framed  themselves? — I 
believe  they  have,  and  they  have  been  confirmed  by 
the  Local  Government  Board. 

21.968.  Are  you  aware  that  the  English  Local 
Government  Board  have  issued  not  only  one  but  two 
sets  of  model  byelaws,  which  they  have  circulated  to 
evei'y  local  authority  and  advised  their  adoption  ^ — 
There  Avould  be  no  difficulty  in  doing  the  same  thing 
in  Ireland. 

21.969.  That  has  been  the  action  of  the  English 
Local  Government  Board  ? — Yes. 

21.970.  The  Irish  Local  Government  Board  have 
done  nothing  of  the  kind  ? — No,  they  have  not.  The 
fact  is  that  the  action  of  the  local  authorities  has  been 
so  extensive  that  there  has  been  no  great  pressure  for 
it.  I  have  here  a  list  of  all  the  byelaws  that  have 
been  issued  since  1872,  which  is  most  voluminous.  In 
64  unions  and  20  towns  there  have  been  byelaws  for 
regulating  common  lodging-houses. 

21.971.  But  there  are  12  sets  of  byelaws  issued 
under  the  English  Local  Government  Board,  and  a 
portion  of  one  set  would  be  covered  by  that  return  ? 
— Then  you  must  remember  that  there  are  very  fre- 
quently five  or  six  subjects  grouped  together. 

21.972.  {To  3Ir.  Cotton!)  You  were,  I  believe,  one 
of  the  Royal  Commissioners  who  sat  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  boundaries  of  the  city  of  Dublin  ? — It 
was  not  a  Royal  Commission ;  it  Avas  a  commission 
issued  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  as  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant. 

21.973.  But  you  Avere  one  of  the  commissioners, 
Avere  you  not  ? — Yes. 

21.974.  That  commission  reported  very  strongly, 
I  believe,  on  the  urgent  necessity  for  extending  the 
boundaries  of  the  city  ? — It  reported  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  it,  certainly  ;  it  was  strongly  in  favour  of  it. 

21.975.  Was  one  of  the  reasons  why  that  recom- 
mendation Avas  made  the  greater  power  for  sanitary 
improvements  which  the  extended  municipality  Avould 
have  ? — Yes,  that  was  one  of  the  elements. 

21.976.  There  was  evidence  given  that  the  labouring 
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M7:  W.  D.  classes  were  congi'egated  in  the  nominal  city,  was 
Wodsworth,  there  not  ? — There  was  evidence  given  that  the  la- 
Mr.  J.  H.  bourers  lived  in  the  city  and  worked  in  the  Rathmines 
Mmahan,  ^.^^  suburban  townships. 
MrFX  F  21,977.  And  that  the  city  had  to  carry  out  schemes, 
MacCahe  its  own  expense,  for  the  improvement,  so  far  as 

M.R.C.S.E.,  practicable,  of  the  condition  of  these  labouring  classes 
F.ll.C.P.I.,  towards  which  the  adjoining  districts,  which  profited 
C  I^Cofton  tl^eir  labour,  contributed  nothing  ? — Yes ;  we 
M  Inst  C  E    thought  that  they  ought  to  contribute. 

 1.  21,978.  Similarly,  with   regard  to  the  provision 

23  May  1885.   of  hospitals  ? — It  was  the  same  in  the  matter  of 
■  hospitals. 

21.979.  And  also  in  the  case  of  the  fire  brigade  ? — 
That  did  not  concern  the  artizan  class ;  but  it  was 
another  element  in  the  consideration  that  they  ought 
all  to  be  under  one  jurisdiction. 

21.980.  There  was  also  a  good  deal  o£  evidence 
given,  was  there  not,  as  to  the  inequality  of  taxation  ? 
— Yes,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  evidence  given  with 
regard  to  that. 

21.981.  To  the  effect  that  the  city  was  over  taxed, 
while  the  other  districts  did  not  contribute  their  fair 
proportion  ? — Yes  ;  and  there  was  also  a  great  deal 
of  evidence  given  as  to  the  relative  valuations  ;  that 
the  city  was  under  valued,  and  that  the  townships 
were  fully  valued. 

21.982.  In  consequence  of  all  these  matters,  you 
reported,  did  you  not,  that  an  extension  of  the 
franchise  so  as  to  make  the  nominal  city  of  Dublin 
co-terminous  with  the  real  urban  population  Avas 
I'equired  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  community  ? — 
Yes,  we  reported  in  favour  of  that. 

21.983.  Is  there  any  power  in  any  local  body  to 
carry  out  that  recommendation  ? — There  is  a  power 
for  towns,  under  the  Towns  Improvement  Act,  to 
apply  for  an  extension  of  the  franchise ;  but  in  the 
case  of  the  city  of  Dublin  I  could  not  say  whether 
there  is  any  such  power. 

21.984.  {To  Mr.  Monahan.)  Would  any  local 
body  have  the  power  to  put  that  recommendation  into 
operation? — Do  you  mean  to  include  the  suburban 
districts  ? 

21.985.  I  mean  to  promote  a  Bill  for  that  purpose  ? 
— My  impression  is  that  there  is  no  such  power  ;  you 
would  have  to  go  to  Parliament  to  carry  it  out. 

21.986.  That  is  what  I  ask ;  is  there  any  power 
to  go  to  Parliament  ?— Any  one  can  go  to  Parliament. 
If  you  mean  at  the  expense  of  the  local  rates,  it  would 
be  perfectly  competent  for  a  Bill  to  be  introduced  into 
Parliament  to  carry  out  an  object  of  that  sort.  You 
are  aware,  of  course,  that  the  Dublin  Improvement 
Act  of  1849  is  not  a  local  Act;  it  is  a  general  public 
statute ;  and  in  dealing  with  that  it  would  be 
Jieccssnry  to  proceed  in  the  same  way,  by  introducing 
a  Bill  into  Parliament  as  a  public  Act, 

21.987.  What  I  asked  is  this:  is  there  any  power 
in  any  local  authority  which  is  interested  in  this 
subject  to  endeavour  of  its  own  initiation  to  promote 
a  Bill  in  Parliament  ?  It  is  in  the  power  of  course  of 
any  individual  member  of  Parliament  to  initiate  a 
Bill  and  to  carry  it,  if  he  can  get  the  House  to  pass  it, 
but  have  the  local  anthorities,  who  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  members  of  Parliament  (although  some  of 
them  may  occasionally  chance  to  be  so),  any  power  in 
themselves  to  initiate  legislation  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  reconnnendations  of  that  commission  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  they  have. 

21.988.  They  are  helpless? — Well,  they  have  not 
that  power. 

21.989.  And  no  local  body  has  made  any  cftbrt 
to  carry  out  those  recommendations  ? — Not  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

21.990.  (  To  Mr.  Cotton.)  Have  you  anything  to  say 
,  on  that  point? — I  should  mention  that  in  the  case  of 

two  towns  in  the  north  of  Ireland  the  commissioners 
applied  under  the  Towns  Improvement  Act  of  1854 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  an  extension  under 
that  Act,  but  the  extension  was  not  made.  It  is  only 
under  that  Act,  ro  far  as  I  know,  that  there  is  any 
such  power. 


21.991.  That  would  be  to  take  in  a  portion  of  a 
rural  district,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

21.992.  But  that  would  not  apply  in  this  case, 
where  it  would  be  a  proposition  to  take  in  other 
urban  districts  ? — It  was  on  the  same  grounds. 

21.993.  {To  Mr.  Monalian.)  What  do  you  say 
about  that  ? — There  is  express  power  under  the 
Public  Health  Act  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  an 
urban  district,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  enable 
them  to  annex  another  urban  district. 

21.994.  Or  even  to  take  a  portion  of  it? — I  think 
not. 

21.995.  {To  Dr.  MacCahe.)  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  are  prepared  to  give  the  Commission  any  evidence 
as  regards  tiie  valuation,  but  I  am  anxious  to  learn 
the  effect  upon  the  housing  of  the  working  classes  of 
the  present  system  of  valuation  in  Dublin.  I  think 
there  was  some  evidence  given,  was  there  not,  before 
one  of  the  commissions  which  sat  here,  as  to  the 
unequal  way  in  which  taxation  pressed  in  Dublin  ;  to 
the  effect  that  in  the  poorer  district.^  of  the  city,  where 
the  poor  live,  the  rating  was  proportionately  higher 
than  in  the  wealthier  districts  of  the  city.  1  am  sure 
that  such  evidence  was  given  before  one  of  the  com- 
missions. Can  you  give  us  any  information  on  that 
jjoint  ? — Vei-y  possibly  such  evidence  may  have  been 
given  before  some  inquiry  in  which  Mr.  Cotton  and  I 
were  jointly  associated,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of 
the  figures  at  this  moment,  nor  could  I  say  at  what 
inquiry  it  was  given.  I  know  that  the  subject  has 
been  very  often  referred  to. 

21.996.  You  have  given  evidence  to-day  that  five 
persons  owned  1,100  tenement  houses  between  them  ? 
— Yes  ;  that  was  stated  in  evidence  before  the  Eoyal 
Commission  in  1879  ;  but  I  cannot  give  you  the  par- 
ticulars of  those  houses  at  this  moment.  I  think  that 
very  probably  the  officers  of  the  corpoi-ation  will  be 
prepared  to  give  evidence  with  regard  to  that. 

21.997.  {Sir  Richard  Cross  to  Mr.  Monahan^ 
Could  you  inform  me  what  is  the  tenure  of  land  in 
Dublin  as  a  rule  ;  is  it  freehold  or  leasehold  ? — It 
is  very  difficult  to  answer  that  question  ;  it  varies  so 
much.  I  know  from  my  own  experience  that  the  title 
to  plots  of  land  is  always  extremely  complicated  in 
Dublin. 

21.998.  Are  there  any  large  estates  in  Dublin  as 
there  are  in  London  where  there  are,  as  you  know, 
very  large  landowners,  like  the  Dukes  of  Portland  and 
Bedford  ? — Lord  Fitzwilliam  has  a  large  estate  in  the 
part  of  the  town  whert;  I  live. 

21.999.  Is  that  in  a  good  or  bad  part  of  the  town  ? 
— That  is  in  a  good  part  of  the  town,  and  Lord  Pem- 
broke has  a  very  large  property  in  Merriou  Square, 
and  that  part  of  the  city. 

22.000.  But  that  is  a  good  part ;  I  am  speaking 
principally  of  the  bad  and  indifferent  parts  of  the  city 
where  the  poor  dwell  ? — I  am  told  tliat  Lord  Meath 
has  a  very  large  property,  but  I  do  not  know  the 
particulars  of  it  myself. 

22.001.  Is  all  that  leaseliold  property  ?— I  could 
not  say.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  leases,  and 
probably  middlemen  too  ;  but  I  do  not  know  with 
sufficient  accuracy  to  be  able  to  .speak  positively. 

22.002.  Would  you  say  that  that  was  the  rule  in 
Dublin  ? — Yes,  I  am  certain  it  is  the  rule  that  houses 
are  nearly  all  held  under  leases. 

22.003.  Can  you  speak  as  to  the  freeholds  in  Dub- 
lin ? — I  cannot  speak  with  any  confidence  on  the 
subject. 

22.004.  {To  Mr.  Jl'odsioorth.)  You  stated  that  in 
the  case  of  the  Plunket  Street  scheme  the  land  was 
let  to  a  buikling  society — the  Artizans'  Dwellings 
Company — for  200  years,  at  a  rent  of  140/.  a  year, 
and  that  there  was  a  condition  in  the  lease  that  the 
rents  Averc  to  vary  from  2s.  Gd.  to  6s. ;  that  is  so,  is 
it  not  ? — Yes,  that  is  .so. 

22.005.  Are  those  rents  higher  or  lower  than  the 
ordinary  rents  for  the  same  kind  of  houses  in  the 
same  place  ? — I  should  think  they  must  be  about  the 
same  ;  but  I  have  not  any  practical  knowledge  with 
regard  to  that. 
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22.006.  Yoii  liavo  spoken  also  about  the  apathy 
of  the  local  authorities,  J  tliiuk  ? — That  was  in  refer- 
ence to  the  small  number  of  cases  in  which  the  Act 
of  1B66  had  been  put  in  operation. 

22.007.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  on  the 
boards  of  those  local  authorities  there  are  persons  who 
are  themselves  the  owners  of  bad  and  insanitary 
areas  ? — That  is  exceedingly  probable  ;  it  is  more 
than  likely. 

22.008.  You  cannot  say  that  it  is  the  fact,  but  you 
think  it  is  very  likely  ? — I  do.  A  great  deal  of  evi- 
dence on  that  subject  was  given  before  the  Boundary 
Conimissioiiers  as  to  the  town  commissioners  owning 
property  themselves,  Avhicli  to  a  great  extent  frus- 
trated the  operation  of  tlie  Act. 

22.009.  (Mr.  Jesse  Colli)} gs  to  Mr.  Monahaa.)  You 
mentioued  four  kinds  of  local  government  in  Ireland  ; 
how  many  corporate  towns  or  municipal  boroughs  are 
there  ? — I  think  there  are  about  12  or  13  ;  I  do  not 
like  to  state  it  positively. 

22.010.  Do  you  know  how  many  there  are  under 
the  other  three  Acts  ? — 1  should  not  like  to  state  the 
thing  from  memory,  because  I  might  make  a  mistake  ; 
but  there  is  a  useful  publication  called  Thom's  Direc- 
tory, and  a  table  in  that  book  will  show  you  the  name 
of  every  town  under  each  of  the  Acts,  with  its  popu- 
lation. 

22.011.  In  regard  to  the  rating  qualification  of 
burgesses,  is  it  necessary  that  each  burgess  or  each 
elector  should  pay  his  own  rates,  or  might  they  be 
compounded  for  by  the  landlord  ? — As  a  general  rule 
the  occupier  must  be  rated  always,  i;nless  the  premises 
are  valued  at  or  under  4/. 

22.012.  But  if  they  are  rated  under  10/.  with  regard 
to  corporate  boroughs,  and  under  61.  and  47.  with 
regard  to  other  corporate  bodies,  then,  as  I  under- 
stand from  you,  they  would  have  no  votes  ? — Quite 
so  ;  tliey  have  no  votes. 

22.013.  But  although  they  have  no  votes  they  have 
to  pay  rates  ? — No  doubt. 

22.014.  So  that  in  Ireland,  to  a  large  extent,  we 
find  this  state  of  things :  that  a  certain  number  of 
people  are  rated  for  sums  of  money  to  be  expended 
for  various  purposes  over  which  expenditure  they  have 
no  control  ? — That  is  so,  no  doubt. 

22.015.  The  great  bulk  of  the  people  in  Dublin, 
for  instance,  so  far  as  numbers  are  concerned,  are 
rated  for  tlie  expenses  of  local  government,  but  they 
have  no  voice  in  the  election  of  the  corporate  body 
Avho  spenil  those  rates  ? — That  is  so. 

22.016.  Does  tliat  give  rise  to  any  feeling  of  diffi- 
culty on  the  part  of  the  people,  who  arc  thus  rated 
for  an  expenditure  over  Avhich  they  have  no  control  ? 
— I  have  no  doubt  that  it  does  in  some  cases ;  but  one 
hesitates  to  express  a  positive  opinion. 

22.017.  A  question  was  asked  by  Mr.  Gray,  in 
reply  to  which  it  was  stated  that  probably  some  of 
those  people  who  are  interested  in  bad  property  find 
seats  on  the  corporations  ? — So  I  liave  heard. 

22.018.  Seeing  that  it  is  that  class  of  men  only  who 
elect  the  governing  bodies,  would  not  that  evil  be  done 
away  with  if  all  ratepayers,  no  matter  what  the  size 
of  their  houses  might  be,  had  the  election  of  the 
governing  body? — No  doubt  it  would. 

22.019.  In  other  words,'  if  the  area  was  a  wider  one, 
that  would  meet  the  case  ? — Quite  so. 

22.020.  ( To  Mr.  Wodsiuorth.)  You  stated,  I  think, 
that  the  land  in  the  Coombe  area  of  Dublin  was  let  to 
the  Artizans'  Dwellings  Company;  was  that  land  let 
at  its  full  commercial  value,  or  was  it  let  at  a  price 
that  was  regulated  by  the  object  for  which  it  was  to 
be  used? — I  believe  it  was  let  for  its  full  commercial 
value. 

22.021.  And  I  think  you  stated  that  it  was  let  at  a 
perpetual  lease  ? — I  cannot  say  as  to  its  be'ng  let  in 
perpetuity ;  it  was  let  at  a  rent  of  200 Z.  a  year. 

22.022.  Was  not  the  fee  simple  sold  ?— No,  I  should 
say  not. 

22.023.  Were  there  any  restrictions  with  regard  to 
rent  ? — Not  as  to  the  Coombe  area. 


22.024.  Were  there  in  any  other  case  ?  —  There 
were  in  the  Plunket  Street  area  ;  tliat  is  the  only  one 
of  which  I  have  any  knowledge. 

22.025.  The  corporation,  you  say,  did  impose  con- 
ditions with  regard  to  rent  in  the  Plunket  Street  area?' 
— Yes,  in  order  that  the  cottages  might  be  let  at  such 
a  rent  as  the  people  could  afford  to  pay,  I  understand. 

22.026.  As  a  rule,  are  the  medical  officers  appointed 
by  the  corporate  bodies  of  those  four  different  kinds 
that  you  have  named  ? — No,  they  are  elected  by  the 
boards  of  guardians. 

22.027.  Is  that  so  in  municipal  corporations? — 
Yes,  it  is  the  same  in  that  case. 

22.028.  They  are  not  elected  by  the  corporation  ? — ■ 
They  are  elected  medical  officers  of  dispensary  districts, 
and  they  become  ex  officio  medical  officers  of  health 
under  the  Public  Health  Act. 

22.029.  {The  Chairman.)  You  do  not  mean,  do 
you,  that  Dr.  Cameron,  the  superintendent  medical 
officer  of  Dublin,  is  elected  in  that  way  ? — No.  He  is 
called  superintendent  medical  officer  of  health  of  the 
city  of  Dublin  ;  the  consulting  sanitary  officer  is  Dr. 
Mapother. 

22.030.  What  do  you  call  the  same  official  in  Cork 
or  Waterford,  is  he  called  the  superintendent  medical 
officer  of  health  ? — In  Waterford  he  is  called  consulting 
medical  officer ;  in  Cork,  superintendent  medical  officer 
of  health. 

22.031.  That  is  the  official  to  whom  Mr.  Jesse  Col- 
lings  is  referring  in  his  question. 

22.032.  {3Ir.  Jesse  Callings.)  Taking  the  13  or  14 
municipal  corporations,  or  whatever  the  number  may 
be,  as  a  rule  is  there  a  medical  officer  of  health  in 
those  corporations  appointed  in  each  case  by  the  town 
council  ? — In  almost  every  urban  sanitary  district 
there  is  a  superintendent  medical  officer  of  health,  or 
consulting  sanitary  officer  specially  appointed;  there 
are  35  such,  and  in  almost  every  rural  sanitary  district 
there  is  a  consulting  sanitary  officer  or  sujaerintendent 
medical  officer  of  health. 

22.033.  Then  may  I  take  it  that  in  all  these  muni- 
cipal corporations  there  is  a  medical  officer  of  health 
appointed  by  the  town  council  ? — That  is  the  case. 

22.034.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether,  as  a  rule, 
the  medical  officer  of  health  gives  the  whole  of  his 
time  to  his  duties  in  the  large  boroughs  ? — No,  cer- 
tainly not;  he  only  acts  when  he  is  called  upon  to 
do  so. 

22.035.  In  fact,  he  is  an  ordinary  practitioner  ? — 
Yes  ;  and  when  there  is  any  matter  that  requires  his 
advice  he  is  consulted. 

22.036.  Would  that  be  the  case  in  such  towns  as 
Dublin  and  Belfast,  and  the  larger  boroughs  ? — It 
would. 

22.037.  In  your  opinion,  would  it  not  be  better  if 
in  the  case  of  large  boroughs  the  medical  officer  of 
health  gave  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  business  ? — 
The  duties  are  divided  amongst  the  several  dispensary 
officers,  who  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  have  a  man  who  should  give  his  time  exclu- 
sively to  them  ;  but  the  case  of  Dublin  is  exceptional. 

22.038.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  Do  you  find  that 
the  local  authorities  ai-e  generally  anxious  to  improve 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  or  do  you  have  to  put 
pressure  upon  them  with  regard  to  that  ? — I  should 
say  that  generally  there  is  much  anxiety  in  that 
respect,  and  there  has  no  doubt  been  some  improve- 
ment in  the  last  10  or  12  years  throughout  the  country. 

22.039.  But  would  you  say  that  there  are  still  in 
Ireland  a  large  number  of  habitations  which  are  really 
not  fit  for  human  occupation  ? — That  is  so,  no  doubt. 

22.040.  Do  you  think  that  the  poverty  of  the  towns 
is  a  serious  element  in  that  matter  ? — It  is  a  vei^ 
important  element;  they  cannot  afford  to  improve 
them,  in  plain  language. 

22.041.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a  strong  feeling 
generally  amongst  the  ratepayers  that  the  rates  should 
be  kept  down,  even  at  the  expense   of  sanitary 
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improvement  ? — I  have  not  observed  any  intervention 
on  the  part  of  the  ratepayers ;  but  that  may  be  the 
case. 

22,042.  You  have  not  noticed,  at  any  rate,  when 
elections  come  round  that  the  candidates  elected  are 
those  who  promise  to  keep  down  the  rates,  rather  than 


those  who  promise  to  support  improvement  schemes  ? 
— There  may  be  an  under  current  of  that  description, 
but  it  has  not  appeared  on  the  surface. 

22,01-3.  {Sir  Richard  Cross.)  Is  there  much  interest 
taken  in  the  elections  to  these  local  authorities  ? — ^Yes, 
a  great  deal  ;  especially  in  Dublin. 


The  witnesses  withdrew. 

Mr.  Alderman  William  Meaghek,  M.P.  ;  Professor  Charles  A.  Cameron,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.T. ; 
Mr.  John  Beveridge  ;  Mr.  Parke  Neville,  C.E.  ;  Mr.  Spencer  Harty,  examined. 


22.044.  (  The  Chairman  to  Dr.  Cameron.)  You  are 
superintendent  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  city  of 
Dublin  ? — I  am. 

22.045.  {To  Mr.  Beveridge.)  You  are  town  clerk 
of  Dublin  ? — I  am. 

22.046.  {To  Alderman  Meagher.)  You  are  chair- 
man of  the  sanitary  committee  ? — Yes. 

22.047.  {To  Mr.  Neville.)  You  are  city  engineer  ? 
— I  am. 

22.048.  {To  Mr.  Spencer  Harty.)  And  you  are 
assistant  engineer  ? — I  am. 

22.049.  {To  Dr.  Cameron.)  You  are  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Tloyal  College  of  Surgeons,  vice-president  of 
the  Institute  of  Chemistry  of  Great  Britain  ;  you  have 
been  public  analyst  for  Dublin  since  1862,  medical 
officer  of  health  since  1874,  superintendent  medical 
officer  of  health  since  1880;  and  you  have  been  exe- 
cutive officer  of  health  and  chief  of  the  sanitary 
department  of  the  corporation  since  1882? — I  have. 

22.050.  You  have  taken  special  interest,  I  believe, 
in  the  subject  of  the  homes  of  the  working  classes  ; 
and  since  1880,  in  which  year  your  powers  were  in- 
creased, you  have  devoted  most  of  your  time  to 
attempts  to  render  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  more 
healthy  and  more  comfortable  ? — That  is  so. 

22.051.  You  have  prepared,  I  believe,  printed 
papers  for  the  information  of  the  Commission,  showing 
the  defective  state  of  the  tenement  houses  in  Dublin 
and  the  high  rents  charged  for  them  ? — I  have. 

22.052.  Have  you  copies  of  them  to  circulate  ? — 
There  were  copies  sent  to  the  different  members  of 
the  Commission.  I  have  one  copy  to  submit  now 
formally  (producing  it). 

22.053.  The  first  paper  is  on  the  subject  of  the 
homes  of  the  working  classes  in  Dublin,  is  it  not  ? — 
It  is. 

22.054.  And  the  second  is  a  statement  showing  the 
house  accommodation  of  the  labourers  employed  in  the 
sanitary  department  of  the  corporation  ? — Yes  ;  they 
were  all  specially  prepared  for  the  use  of  this  Commis- 
sion. 

22.055.  You  give  the  rents  paid  for  the  rooms  and 
the  earnings  of  the  labourers  and  their  families? — 
Yes. 

22.056.  The  third  is  a  reprint  of  an  article  on  the 
homes  of  the  poor  by  yourself,  which  appeared  in  the 
"  Pall  Mall  Gazette  "  in  1883  ?— Yes,  and  a  memo- 
randum was  sent  to  the  Commission  yesterday  on  the 
Acts  in  force  in  Dublin  in  relation  to  ruinous  and 
unhealthy  dwellings. 

22.057.  You  submit  also  a  paper  on  the  Town 
Labourers  Dwellings  Act,  which  jou  read  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Congress  held  in  Dublin 
in  the  year  1881,  and  a  paper  on  the  hygiene  of  Irish 
national  schools  ? — Yes. 

22.058.  The  defects  of  the  Dublin  tenements  are,  I 
believe,  that  the  houses  are  very  old  ;  that  the  wood- 
work is  decayed,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  keep  them  in 
a  cleanly  state  ;  that  the  floors  frequently  make  a  con- 
siderable angle  with  the  horizon  owing  to  the  subsi- 
dence of  one  of  the  walls ;  that  the  floors  are  rough 
and  worm-eaten,  and  often  so  patched  that  the  patches 
project  above  the  general  level  of  the  floor,  thereby 
preventing  the  proper  cleansing  of  the  floors  ;  that  the 
windows  are  frequently  without  pulleys  to  the  sashes, 
and  that  they  are  also  frequently  composed  of  ill-fitting 
sashes,  which  in  stormy  weather  permit  the  wind  to 
blow  freely  into  the  rooms  ;  that  the  panes  are  often 
patched  or  broken ;  that  the  staircases  are  often  dark, 


ill-ventilated,  dilapidated,  and  too  steep  ;  that  the 
approach  to  the  yard  of  the  house  is  frequently  so 
difficult  that  the  tenants  prefer  the  more  convenient 
access  to  the  street,  and  empty  their  slops  into  the 
street  during  the  absence  of  the  police  ;  that  the  sani- 
tary accommodation  is  defective,  one  privy  or  water- 
closet  being  common  to  a  dozen  families,  and  being 
often  situated  in  some  such  objectionable  situation,  as 
the  area  or  kitchen,  there  being  no  yards  in  which  to 
place  them ;  that  the  basement  storeys,  which  have 
been  cleared  of  their  tenants  through  the  action  of  the 
corporation,  have  become  in  many  cases  very  filthy  ; 
that  the  yards  are  rarely  asphalted  or  concreted ;  that 
their  clay  surfaces  are  often  very  damp,  and  the 
children  Avho  use  the  yards  as  playgrounds  are  liable 
to  suffer  from  the  dampness,  especially  when  they  are 
unshod,  as  is  very  often  the  case  ;  that  too  many 
families  inhabit  the  same  house,  and  use  a  common 
staircase,  and  that  when  scaiiet  fever,  measles,  or 
typhus  occurs  in  such  a  house  it  is  peculiarly  liable 
to  spread  from  room  to  room  ? — That  is  so. 

22.059.  Is  there  much  typhus  in  Dublin  ? — There 
is  always  a  little,  but  it  has  not  for  many  years 
assumed  the  proportions  of  an  epidemic, 

22.060.  You  have  never  been  able  to  stamp  it  out  ? 
— Not  quite ;  but  the  virulence  of  the  disease  has 
be§u  sensibly  lessened,  and  the  terrific  epidemics  of 
typhus  fever  which  during  many  centuries  every 
four  or  five  years  almost  decimated  Dublin  have 
almost  ceased  during  the  last  few  years. 

22.061.  It  is  rarely  that  the  owners  or  tenants  of 
tenement  houses  provide  for  their  proper  cleansing  ? — 
Yes,  very  rarely. 

22.062.  In  some  cases  the  tenants  pay  2d.  or  3c?. 
per  Aveek,  do  they  not,  towards  the  cost  of  keeping 
the  houses  clean  ? — That  is  the  case  in  the  better 
class  of  tenement  houses. 

22.063.  But  there  are  very  few  tenement  houses 
that  are  kept  reasonably  clean,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  tenement  houses  have  open  street  doors,  so 
that  night  or  day  any  one  can  enter  the  house  ? — That 
is  so. 

22.064.  That  leads  of  course  to  a  filthy  condition 
of  things  ? — Yes. 

22.065.  And  the  intrusion  of  objectionable  persons  ? 
—Yes. 

22.066.  {Mr.  Samuel  Morley.)  You  mean  persons 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  house  ? — Yes. 

22.067.  (  Tlie  Chairman.)  The  cottages  and  houses 
which  are  constructed  on  the  plan  of  the  larger 
buildings  of  the  Artizans'  Dwellings  Company  are 
of  course  less  exposed  to  the  intrusion  of  vagrants 
or  strangers  who  may  desire  to  use  the  sanitary 
accommodation  of  houses  to  which  they  have  no 
claim  ? — Yes,  their  doors  are  generally  kept  closed,  aud 
the  tenants  have  keys,  but  those  are  exceptions. 

22.068.  In  Dublin,  as  in  some  other  cities,  there  are 
corner  houses  and  other  houses  which  have  no  space 
at  the  rear  in  which  to  place  a  closet  or  a  dust-bin  ? — 
That  is  the  case.  When  the  places  were  formerly 
occupied  by  a  single  family  it  was  possible  to  keep 
them  in  proper  order,  but  now  that  they  have  been 
converted  into  tenement  houses,  occupied  sometimes 
by  eight  families,  it  is  very  difficult  to  provide  for  the 
storage  of  the  effete  matter  from  eight  tenements 
when  there  is  no  yard. 

22.069.  Those  houses  are  commonly  very  badly 
ventilated,  and  the  closets  are  occasionally  offensive, 
ai-e  they  not  ? — Yes. 
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22.070.  It  is  a  very  difficult  problem,  of  course,  to 
know  what  to  do  with  the  converted  houses,  houses 
which  have  formerly  been  occupied  by  a  single  family, 
but  which  are  now  convex  ted  into  houses  occupied  by 
a  great  number  of  tenants  ? — That  is  one  of  the  most 
embarrassing  problems  that  we  have  to  deal  with.  It 
is  a  terrible  sacrifice  of  property  to  condemn  a  house 
which  is  in  pretty  good  repair. 

22.071.  If  they  are  ill-ventilated  and  insanitary  you 
close  them? — We  have  no  hesitation  then  in  closing 
them. 

22.072.  The  cleansing  of  the  yards  and  the  sanitary 
offices  of  the  tenement  houses  has  recently  been  under- 
taken by  the  cleansing  committee  of  the  corporation, 
has  it  not  ? — It  has. 

22.073.  You  had  previously  frequenlly  urged  the 
importance  of  that  measure,  and  you  believe  that  as  a 
means  of  preventing  the  spread  of  certain  forms  of 
contagious  disease  it  is  a  very  important  measure  ? — I 
have  frequently  stated  that  I  thought  the  liouses  would 
not  be  kept  in  proper  condition,  with  regard  to  cleanli- 
ness, unless  the  work  was  done  by  the  corporation. 

22.074.  The  expense  involved  is  of  course  consider- 
able ? — A  very  large  expense  is  incurred.  I  may  state 
that  it  was  Mr.  Gray  who  caused  that  enormous  reform 
to  be  carried  out  of  cleansing  the  yards. 

22.075.  When  he  was  chairman  of  (he  sanitary 
committee  ? — Yes.  I  may  say  that  I  think  this  is 
one  of  the  greatest  reforms  that  have  been  etFected  in 
this  city. 

22.076.  The  corporation  have  put  in  force  the 
domestic  scavenging  clause  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
Avhich  provides  that  the  ashpits  shall  be  cleansed  by 
the  corporation  without  charge  ? — They  have  ;  and  a 
rate  has  been  imposed  for  the  purpose. 

22.077.  There  have  been  an  immense  number  of 
three  and  four-storied  houses  of  the  better  class  in 
Dublin,  each  originally  intended  for  one  family,  con- 
verted into  tenement  houses,  have  there  not  ? — That 
has  been  the  fate  of  the  majority  of  the  houses  in  the 
older  parts  of  the  city — nearly  the  Avhole  of  them,  I 
may  say. 

22.078.  A.t  the  date  of  the  census  of  1881  there 
were  residing  within  the  city  of  Dublin  just  under 
250,000  people,  and  at  that  date  the  number  of 
inhabited  houses  was  a  little  over  24,000,  was  it 
not  ?— 24.,211. 

22.079.  So  that  the  average  number  of  persons  in 
each  house  was  over  10? — 10*3. 

22.080.  That  rate  is  vei'y  much  in  excess,  is  it  not, 
of  the  ordinary  rate  in  great  English  towns  7 — Tlicre 
is  no  town  in  England  with  such  a  rate. 

22.081.  There  are  only  two  towns  in  England  in 
which  there  are  more  than  7 '  2  persons  per  house  ? — 
Only  two.  I  do  not  take  in  Scotland,  because  tene- 
ments there  are  on  a  different  principle. 

22.082.  Then  you  have  a  great  number  of  people 
living  in  single  rooms,  have  you  not  ? — The  largest 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin  live  in  single 
rooms. 

22.083.  The  Scotch  census  shows  for  all  the  towns 
in  Scotland  the  number  of  people  living  in  single 
rooms,  but  the  Irish  census  does  not  ? — It  does  not. 
The  sanitary  survey  that  was  made  in  Dublin  is  the 
only  survey  of  that  kind.  We  carried  out  that  on  our 
own  account. 

22.084.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  families  in 
Dublin  living  in  single  rooms  now  ? — There  are  about 
32,000  families  out  of  about  54,000.  That  is  stated 
in  the  printed  paper  which  I  prepared  on  the  homes 
of  the  working  classes  in  Dublin. 

22.085.  The  yards  and  gardens  of  a  great  number 
of  houses  have  been  built  upon,  and  the  back  houses 
are  very  often  rows  of  small  cabins  built  in  the 
gardens,  and  constituting  very  unhealthy  dwellings  ? — 
Precisely  so. 

22.086.  The  houses  which  have  been  deprived  by 
those  erections  of  their  open  spaces  at  the  back  have 
been  rendered  unhealthy  as  dwellings  in  some  cases  ? 
— They  have;  they  have  been  deprived  of  sunlight 
to  a  great  extent,  and  of  the  freer  circulation  of  air. 


22.087.  Then  a  great  number  of  stables  and  coach- 
houses have  been  converted  into  dwellings,  I  believe  ? 
— Yes  ;  that  arises  from  the  fact  that  ditferent  classes 
of  persons  now  occupy  the  houses,  and  the  peojde  in 
the  front  houses  no  longer  keep  vehicles. 

22.088.  Before  the  year  1866  nothing  worth  men- 
tioning was  done,  T  believe,  in  the  way  of  inspecting 
the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes  ? — Literally 
nothing. 

22.089.  There  was  only  one  inspector  of  nuisances 
for  the  whole  of  Dublin,  was  there  ? — Only  one,  and 
he  had  other  duties  of  a  totally  opposite  character  to 
perform. 

22.090.  In  1866  a  staff  consisting  of  sergeants  and 
constables  of  the  metropolitan  police  force  was 
organised  by  the  late  Sir  John  Gray? — That  v/as  so. 

22.091.  They  were  employed  partly  in  the  detec- 
tion of  nuisances,  but  also  in  the  way  of  promoting 
the  repair  of  dilapidated  houses,  were  they  not  ? — Pre- 
cisely so. 

22.092.  In  1879  you  were  appointed  superinten- 
dent medical  officer  of  health,  and  you  acquired 
additional  powers  ? — I  did. 

22.093.  And  you  proceeded  to  employ  the  powers 
in  I'eference  to  houses  unfit  for  human  habitation  ? — 
Yes.  I  may  mention  that  in  that  year  I  was  con- 
stituted the  head  of  the  s  mitary  department  on  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Gray,  so  as  to  give  increased 
efficiency  to  the  working  of  the  department,  and  have 
the  whole  of  the  working  through  one  head. 

22.094.  Up  to  that  date  about  30  houses  only  had 
been  detenanted  and  closed  ? — Only  30. 

22.095.  And  you  commenced  then  a  systematic 
inspection  of  tenant  houses,  and  you  found  a  great 
number  of  them  unfit  for  human  habitation  ? — A  very 
large  number. 

22.096.  Some  you  thought  were  capable  of  being 
I'epaired,  but  a  great  many  by  reason  of  their  con- 
fined situation  were  incapable  of  being  improved  ? — 
That  was  so. 

22.097.  Proceedings  were  instituted  then  to  have 
them  closed,  and  between  the  31st  of  August  1879, 
and  the  31st  of  December  1880,  602  houses  were 
detenanted  and  closed  ? — Yes. 

22.098.  Up  to  the  end  of  1884  the  number  closed 
amounted  to  1,857,  did  it  not? — That  is  so. 

22.099.  And  there  were  also  closed  530  cellar 
dwellings  ? — Yes. 

22.100.  I  believe  that  at  present  no  cellar  is  in- 
habited as  a  separate  tenement  ? — I  do  not  think  there 
is  any.    We  have  not  recently  found  any. 

22.101.  That  statement  is,  1  believe,  contradicted  by 
some  persons  ;  but  that  is  your  opinion  ? — That  is  my 
opinion.  'I'here  are  no  cellar  dwellings  that  come 
within  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

22.102.  And  you  think  tiiat  probably,  as  this  Com- 
mission have  found  in  other  places,  confusion  arises 
from  the  persons  who  detect  those  dwellings  being 
unaware  of  the  conditions  of  the  law  ? — Precisely. 
I  include  under  the  head  of  cellar  dwellings  an 
ordinary  kitchen  if  it  is  used  as  a  dwelling.  I  think 
I  may  challenge  that  statement  that  there  is  a  cellar 
dwelling  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
n)ent  now  inhabited  as  a  separate  tenement. 

22.103.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  provisions 
with  regard  to  cellar  dwellings  are  sufficient,  or  do 
you  think  that  the  law  ought  to  go  further.? — I  think 
that  the  law  relating  to  dwellings  is  most  ample. 

22.104.  Many  of  the  houses  that  you  have  closed 
have  been  rebuilt  or  extensively  repaired,  and  been 
re-opened  ;  but  the  majority  of  them  have  fallen  into 
a  ruinous  state,  or  have  been  pulled  down  ? — I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  the  precise  proportion  whicli  have 
been  repaired,  but  certainly  more  than  one  third  will 
never  be  re-opened  again.  They  have  been  either 
entirely  taken  down,  or  they  are  under  such  condi- 
tions as  regards  site  that  we  shall  never  consent  to 
their  being  re-opened. 

22.105.  Do  you  proceed  under  the  Pubhc  Heallh 
Act  ? — Invariably. 

22.106.  Have  you  a  local  Act  ? — We  have  a  very 
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good  local  Act  with  regard  to  ruinous  dwellings,  a 
much  better  Act  than  the  Act  commonly  called 
Torrens'  Act,  upon  which  I  have  submitted  a  s]_iecial 
memorauchim.  We  have  tried  to  use  it  and  found  it 
unworkable. 

22.107.  You  have  not  tried  to  use  it,  have  you,  since 
the  amending  Act  of  1882  ? — We  have  not. 

22.108.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the 
amending  Act  ?— It  has  ;  but  I  do  not  thiidc  that 
removes  the  difficulties  of  woiking  the  Act. 

22.109.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  those  Acts 
are  worked  to  a  certain  extent  in  London  ? — I  have 
heard  that  they  have, been  worked  with  great  difficulty 
in  London ;  but  Dublin  is  peeuliarily  circumstanced 
■with  regard  to  the  great  number  of  the  owners  of 
houses,  and  I  lia-ve  stated  the  great  difficulty,  almost 
amounting  to  an  impossibility,  that  there  is  of  apply- 
ing it  in  Dublin  where  we  have  sometimes  six  owners 
of  one  house.  It  might  take  about  three  years'  pro- 
ceedings to  get  a  house  re-constructed. 

22.110.  What  are  the  main  provisions  of  your  local 
Act  which  you  consider  bear  upon  this  question  ? — 
The  sanitary  authority  can,  after  a  very  short  notice, 
cause  a  house  to  be  repaired  under  the  Towns  Im- 
provement Act ;  and  if  a  house  is  in  a  ruinous  state 
(evidence  I  believe  will  be  given  with  regard  to  that 
by  Mr.  ;  Neville)  the  lord  mayor  can  go  in  and 
summarily  eject  the  inhabitants  ;  and  he  frequently 
does  so.  If  the  house  is  in  such  a  bad  state  that  it  is 
likely  to  tumble  down  the  lord  mayor  has  power  at 
once  to  summarily  turn  out  every  one  in  it,  at  the 
request  of  the  engineer  ;  but  he  must  attend  per- 
sonally for  that  purpose. 

22.111.  Is  that  in  a  very  old  Act  ? — It  is  not  a  very 
old  Act.  I  believe  it  is  the  Act  of  1864  ;  it  is  a  local 
Act. 

22,112 
person  ?— 
22,113 


.  The  lord  mayor  has  to  attend  himself  in 
-Yes. 

{To  3Ir.  Spencer  Harty.)  Do  you  know  of 
any  similar  provision  anywhere  else  ? — I  do  not.  It 
is  the  Dublin  Improvement  Act  of  1864'. 

22.114.  Is  it  put  ill  force  ?— Constantly.  {Dr. 
Ccuneron.)  It  was  put  in  force  the  other  day.  {Mr. 
Spencer  Hartij.)  It  is  the  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  305.  (Dr. 
Cameron^  In  order  to  save  the  valuable  time  of  the 
Commission  I  have  shown  in  the  memorandum  the 
powers  that  we  have  under  the  Dublin  Improvement 
Act,  1849,  which  is  a  local  and  "  particular  "  Act,  I  may 
say  arising  out  of  the  Towns  Improvement  Act,  1847. 
Then  witli  regard  to  the  defective  sanitary  accom- 
modation of  the  Dublin  tenement  houses,  I  suppose 
Dublin  a  few  years  ago  was  in  a  worse  condition  than 
probably  any  town  in  tlie  United  Kingdom  in  that 
respect. 

22.115.  There  were  about  1,500  houses  that  had  no 
closet  of  any  kind,  were  there  not  ? — That  was  so. 

22.116.  And  the  tenement  houses  were  altogether 
without  them  ? — A  great  number  of  them  were. 

22.117.  Where  tiiere  were  privies  they  were  gene- 
rally in  a  dilapidated  state,  and  they  communicated 
with  the  ashjnis,  did  they  not  P — Almost  invariably. 

22.118.  And  those  ashpits  were  not  provided  with 
roofs  and  the  contents  tiierefore  were  rendered  fluid  by 


ofE  very  offensive  smells  ? — Very 


rainwater  and  gave 
oll'ensive. 

22.119.  The  jjits  were  mere  excavations  which  per- 
mitted the  escape  of  the  offensive  liquid  contents  into 
tlic  sewer  which  became  saturated  willi  one  of  tlie 
uu)st  deadly  forms  of  organic  matter  ? — Precisely. 

22.120.  'J'hcre  has  been  a  great  deal  of  work  under- 
taken during  the  last  four  years,  has  there  not,  in  the 
abolition  of  the  worst  of  the  privies  ? — I  may  say  that 
these  are  now  nearly  all  removed,  and  waterclosets 
have  been  substituted. 

22.121.  In  the  year  1882  you  had  them  all  ex- 
amined, had  you  not? — Every  house  in  Dublin,  from 
Dublin  Castle  down  to  the  smallest  cottage  was  ex- 
amined. 

22.122.  Yon  found  over  15,000  waterclosets  and 
1],0()0  privies,  did  you  not  ? — Yes. 

22.123.  People  are  gradually  becoming  accustomed 


to  waterclosets,  and  are  becoming  careful  in  the  use 
of  them? — They  are.  At  tirst  they  abused  tiiem 
very  much,  I  think  more  from  ignorance  than  from 
design. 

22.124.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  English 
towns  the  situation  of  Dublin  makes  it  easy  to  carry 

off  sewage  by  the  watercloset  system,  does  it  not  ?  

Undoubtedly;  the  situation  of  the  city  is  well  adapted 
for  the  water  carriage  of  excreta. 

22.125.  What  decline  in  the  death-rate  has  there 
been  in  your  time? — The  statistics  of  Dublin  were 
rather  inaccurately  collected  a  few  years  ago.  Tlie 
rate  formerly  was  represented  to  be  lower  than  it 
really  was.  It  Avas  found  that  for  many  years  the 
burials  exceeded  the  number  of  registered  deaths  by 
about  11  per  cent.  Owing  to  the  improvement  in  the 
law  all  the  deaths  are  now  registered,  so  that  the  burials 
now  no  longer  exceed  the  number  of  registered  deaths, 
which  of  course  makes  the  death-rate  now  apparently 
greater,  even  supposing  the  same  number  of  persons 
die  now  as  died  10  or  11  or  12  years  ago.  But, 
making  all  allowance  for  that,  there  has  certainly  been 
an  improvement  in  the  sanitary  state  of  Dublin,  and 
more  especially  in  regard  to  those  diseases  that  are 
termed  filth  diseases  there  has  been  a  decided  im- 
provement. With  regard  to  what  are  called  constitu- 
tional diseases,  such  as  kidney  diseases  and  diseases  of 
the  lungs,  I  believe  that  there  has  not  been  any  very 
great  improvement.  The  causes  wliich  produce  those 
diseases  are  to  a  great  extent  beyond  the  power  of 
sanitary  authorities  to  deal  with,  arising  as  they  do 
from  poverty,  intemperance,  and  want  of  clothing,  but 
there  is  undoubtedly  a  great  decrease  in  the  mortality 
from  filth  diseases.  Our  death-rate  is  on  the  average 
about  26  per  1,000,  which  is  somewhat  higher  than 
the  death-rate  which  prevails  in  English  towns  ;  but 
it  is  a  great  deal  lower  than  the  death-rate  which  pi-e- 
vails  in  continental  towns,  in  German  and  Italian 
towns,  for  instance. 

22.126.  Can  you  state  the  death-rate  of  the  last 
four  01-  five  years  ? — .It  varies  from  28  to  26  per  1,000. 
The  death-rate  in  1873  v/as  26*1  ;  in  1874  it  was 
26-00  ;  in  1875  it  was  27-00  ;  in  1876  it  was  25-7  ; 
in  1877  it  was  25-00  ;  and  in  1878  it  was  29-5  ;  then 
it  rose  to  35-7  in  1879;  tliat  is  the  year  when  we 
commenced  operations. 

22.127.  Was  there  an  epidemic  of  typhus  that 
year? — No,  there  was  not;  but  there  was  a  iiigli 
death-rate  from  all  causes,  more  especially  from 
measles  and  scarlet  fever.  In  this  year,  1879,  we 
began  to  deal  seriously  with  the  tenement  houses.  In 
the  next  year  the  new  Act  came  into  force  with  regard 
to  the  registration  of  burials  and  deaths,  making  it 
obligatory  upon  all  persons  concerned  v/ith  burials  to 
notify  them  to  the  authorities,  and  therefore  there 
was  a  corrected  death-rate  from  that  time,  and  the 
difference  of  11  per  cent,  nominally  between  the 
burials  and  the  registered  deaths  disappeared.  Then, 
starting  with  what  we  may  call  our  unhealthy  years, 
the  death-rate  in  1878  was  29-5,  and  in  1879,  35-7  ; 
the  next  year,  18S0,  it  was  35 -OC;  then  in  1881  it 
Avas  27-00;  in  1882  it  was  27 -G;  in  1883  it  was 
29' 8  ;  and  last  year  it  was  26-1;  so  that  the  yearly 
average  from  1873  to  1882  was  28-9. 

22.128.  The  corporation  obtained  a  loan  of  1,000/. 
with  which  to  construct  the  sanitary  accommodation 
of  the  tenement  houses,  the  owners  of  which  were 
unable  or  unwilling  to  do  the  work  themselves  ? — 
Yes  ;  we  are  using  that  money  at  the  present  time  to 
enforce  the  construction  of  waterclosets. 

22.129.  With  the  exception  of  Birmingham,  Dublin 
is  the  only  town  which  has  done  that,  I  think  ? — So 
far  as  I  am  aware,  that  is  so. 

22.130.  Y^on  think,  do  you  not,  that  the  corporation 
would  do  well  to  provide  dwellings  for  their  own 
labourers  ? — I  have  a  rooted  conviction  that  that  is 
what  ought  to  be  done. 

22.131.  Youyour.self  would  be  willing  to  go  further, 
and  see  the  cori)oration  undertake  housing  itself, 
would  you  not  ? — Undoubtedly,  for  a  certain  class 
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only  ;  that  is,  tbe  lowest  class,  not  for  well-paid 
artizans. 

22.132.  Several  thousand  persons  in  Dublin  ^  of 
course  reside  in  tenements,  the  weekly  rents  of  which 
are  very  low,  and  a  great  number  reside  in  tenements 
the  rents  of  which  are  less  than  25.  per  week  ? — A 
great  number  ;  Is.  Gd.  per  week  is  a  very  common 
rent. 

22.133.  And  you  know  that  there  are  some  as  low 
as  Sd.  per  week  ? — Yes,  I  saw  one  the  other  day. 

22.134.  (Mr.  Samuel  Morlcy.)  Of  course  that  is 
only  for  a  single  room  ? — Yes  ;  and  as  much  as  Zs.Qd. 
and  3s.  9d.  is  given  for  u  single  room. 

22.135.  {The  Chairman.)  Looking  at  the  very 
high  rents  that  are  paid  in  Dublin,  how  is  it  that  the 
working  classes  crowd  into  Dublin  itself,  the  fact 
being  notorious  that  even  workmen  who  work  in  the 
richer  suburbs  of  Dublin  live  in  the  city  ?  How  do  you 
explain  their  crowding  into  the  city  if  the  rents  there 
are  so  liigli  ? — •Because,  high  as  the  rents  .ire  in  the  city, 
they  are  higher  still  in  the  suburbs. 

22.136.  How  does  it  happen  that  rents  should  be 
so  very  high  in  the  suburbs  ? — Because  in  Dublin  the 
families  who  formerly  each  occupied  a  single  house 
luivc,  to  a  great  extent,  migrated  to  the  suburbs,  and 
the  houses  which  they  have  vacated  have  been  taken 
possession  of  by  the  lower  classes.  There  are  few 
old  houses  in  the  suburbs. 

22.137.  If  rents  are  so  high  as  you  describe  for  the 
working  classes  one  would  have  supposed  that  the 
erection  of  workmen's  dwellings  in  the  suburbs,  sup- 
posing that  there  were  no  special  causes  to  make 
living  there  very  dear,  would  have  paid  both  the 
people  who  erected  them  and  the  workmen  who  lived 
in  them  who  would  come  in  by  rail  or  by  tram,  or  by 
steam  tramway  ? — I  should  have  thought  so ;  but  the 
fact  is  that  such  cottages  have  not  to  any  extent  been 
built.  A  few  have  been  built  in  the  Pembroke  town- 
ship ;  and  the  Rathmines  commissioners  were  lately 
before  Parliament  seeking  power  to  erect  artizans' 
dwellings  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  not 
erected. 

22.138.  We  found,  for  instance,  when  we  were  in 
Edinburgh,  that  the  working  classes  were  leaving  the 
centre  of  the  town  and  going  to  the  suburbs  to  a  very 
large  extent  indeed,  and  that  very  excellent  accom- 
modation was  being  provided  for  them  in  the  suburbs. 
In  Dublin,  however,  the  converse  appears  to  hold  ; 
what  is  the  cause  of  it? — I  believe  Dublin  has  been 
decaying  in  population  for  30  or  40  years.  There 
was  a  steady  decay  from  1841  to  1851,  from  1851  to 
1861,  and  from  1861  to  1871.  One  year  there  was  a 
decay  of  12,000. 

22. 1 39.  Now  there  is  a  slight  increase,  is  there 
not? — In  the  last  decennial  period  there  was  an 
increase  for  the  first  time  for  30  or  40  years ;  but  that 
increase  was  an  increase  altogether  due  to  the  very 
lowest  class  of  persons ;  whereas  there  was  an  abso- 
lute decrease  in  the  number  of  persons  belonging  to 
the  middle  and  upper  classes. 

22.140.  I  thoroughly  understand  the  fact,  but  I  am 
trying  to  get  at  the  explanation  of  it  ? — I  have  not 
afforded  any  explanation,  because  I  do  not  know  why 
those  cottages  have  not  been  built.  There  are  no 
enterprising  small  contractors  here. 

22.141.  One  cause  that  undoubtedly  prevails  in  the 
metropolis  of  London  is  cheaper  food  in  the  city  as 
contrasted  with  the  suburbs.  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  would  be  the  case  here  ? — It  is  rather  cheaper  in 
Dublin  than  it  is  in  the  suburbs. 

22.142.  There  is  also  another  cause  in  London,  and 
that  is  the  earnings  of  the  women  of  the  family,  and 
of  the  children  ? — The  women  are  not  employed  so 
much  in  Dublin  as  they  are  in  English  towns. 

22.143.  Of  course  where  labourers  go  to  live  in 
the  suburbs  the  head  of  the  flimily  alone  earns  wages, 
because  the  distance  makes  it  impossible  for  the  other 
members  of  the  family  to  earn  wages  ? — There  is 
very  little  woman-labour,  so  to  speak,  in  Dublin. 

22.144.  There  are  not  many  factories  employing 
girls,  are  there  ? — There  are  very  few  in  which  women 


are  employed.  There  is  only  one  in  which  there  is 
any  large  number  of  women  employed  and  that  is  the 
cloth  factory  of  Messrs.  Guinness,  where  they  employ 
women  exclusively  to  the  number  of  about  60. 

22.145.  (il/r.  Samuel  Morlcy.)  Is  that  a  woollen 
cloth  manufactory  ? — A  woollen  cloth  manufactory. 

22.146.  (Mr.  Gray.)  It  has  only  been  opened 
about  a  year,  has  it  ? — -Only  about  a  year.  It  was 
intended  to  give  employment  to  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  men  in  Messrs.  Guinness'  employ. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  other  place  of  the  kind. 

22.147.  {The  Chairman.)  You  have  addressed 
many  reports  to  the  corporation  urging  the  putting 
in  force  of  the  Acts  relating  to  the  dwellings  of 
artizans  and  labourers,  have  you  not  ?— ~T  have. 

22.148.  And  ultimatcdy  your  suggestions  were 
acted  upon,  and  the  Acts  are  partly  in  force? — They 
are. 

22.149.  The  corporation  have  not  as  yet  them- 
selves built  dwellings  under  the  provisions  of  auy  of 
the  Acts,  but  they  have  decided  on  a  scheme  for  the 
erection  of  a  block  of  artizans'  and  labourers'  dwell- 
ings themselves  on  one  of  the  city  estates,  have  they 
not  ? — -They  have.    Plans  have  been  prepared. 

22.150.  You  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  obtain 
further  parliamentary  powers  for  dealing  with  un- 
healthy houses  ? — I  think  the  powers  existing  under 
the  Public  Health  Act  are  simply  terrific.  There  is 
one  clause  in  that  Act  which  provides  that  any  place 
which  is  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  health  may  be 
dealt  with,  and  that  is  one  of  those  small  but  com- 
prehensive clauses  which  permits  almost  anything  to 
be  done  under  it.  You  are  not  encumbered  by  any 
technicalities  whatever,  and  under  that  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment we  can  do  almost  everything. 

22.151.  But  you  think  that  increased  powers  are 
required  to  deal  with  houses  which  on  being  closed 
are  allowed  by  their  owners  to  become  dilapidated  ? 
— Yes,  we  want  power  with  regard  to  that  point ;  and 
I  especially  refer  to  that  in  the  printed  memorandum 
which  has  been  submitted  to  you. 

22.152.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  houses  which 
upon  being  closed  become  receptacles  for  filth  ? — One 
of  the  members  of  this  Commission,  who  is  not  here 
to-day,  lately  went  through  Dublin  and  was  quite 
surprised  at  the  number  of  those  houses,  and  expressed 
his  regret  that  they  were  allowed  to  remain  in  that 
state.  They  are  eyesores  and  places  in  which  filth 
is  deposited.  We  have  no  ready  means  of  dealing 
with  houses  of  that  kind. 

22.153.  {Mr.  Samuel  Morley.)  Are  there  many 
such  horrible  houses  as  you  speak  of,  where  all  sorts 
of  things  are  deposited  ? — Where  a  house  is  not  fit 
for  habitation,  either  by  reason  of  defective  sanitary 
accommodation  or  from  want  of  proper  attention  gets 
into  a  dilapidated  state,  we  notify  to  the  owner  to  put 
it  ill  a  proper  state  of  repair,  and  give  him  14  days 
to  do  it  in  ;  and  if  he  refuses  or  neglects  to  do  that, 
we  issue  a  summons  against  him  before  a  police 
magistrate,  and  the  police  magistrate  then  invariably 
makes  an  order  to  have  the  house  detenanted  and 
closed  unless  the  works  are  done  ;  and  if  the  owner 
still  refuses  to  do  .anything  then  a  summons  is  taken 
out,  and  that  may  be  heard  within  seven  days,  and 
he  is  fined  or  perhaps  imprisoned  for  not  obeying 
this  order.  If  nothing  is  then  done  we  proceed  our- 
selves and  serve  notices  upon  the  individual  tenants, 
and  they  are  ejected  and  the  houses  are  closed. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  further  legislation  is  required 
with  regard  to  those  points  ;  but  having  once  closed 
a  house  then  it  becomes  a  difiiculty  how  to  dispose 
of  it. 

22.154.  {The  Chairman.)  You  think  that  further 
legislation  is  required  for  dealing  with  derelict  houses  ? 
— Yes.  Mr.  Torrens'  Act  is  perfectly  unworkable  in 
Dublin.  Our  own  Dublin  Improvement  Act  is  incom- 
parably superior. 

22.155.  {To  3Ir.  Reveridge.)  Yon  consider,  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  artizan  and  labouring  population  of 
Dublin  is  abnormally  large,  and  forms  an  exceptionally 
high  per-centage  of  the  population  as  compared  Avith 
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other  towns  ? — Yes  ;  that  matter  has  been  referred  to 
very  strongly  in  two  Reports  which  have  been  already 
presented  to  Parliament.  One  of  those  is  the  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Sewage,  Drainage, 
&c.  of  Dublin,  presented  in  1880,  and  the  otlier  that 
of  the  Municipal  Boundaries  Commission,  presented  in 
1881.  In  the  Report  on  the  Sewage  and  Drainage  of 
Dublin,  on  pages  21  and  28,  there  are  some  very 
strong  passages  referring  to  this  matter. 

22.156.  With  regard  to  your  building  byelaws  in 
Dublin,  do  you  require  any  qualification  in  your  sur- 
veyors ? — The  building  byelaws  are  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  city  architect.  That  officer,  since 
the  passing  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  has  been  annually 
elected,  at  a  salary  of  500/.  a  year ;  he  is  a  qualified 
architect,  and  under  him  there  are  two  building  sur- 
veyors, who  are  qualified  persons,  and  who  watch  the 
jjrogress  of  every  building  from  the  time  the  founda- 
tion is  excavated.  Plans  must  be  lodged  with  the  city 
architect  under  these  byelaws.  These  appointments 
were  not  dreamt  of  before  the  passing  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  but  on  the  passing  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  after  a  very  short  time,  it  was  found  that  the  city 
architect  could  not  be  expected  to  supervise  the  erec- 
tion of  all  these  buildings.  It  was  therefore  eventually 
decided  to  elect  two  building  surveyors,  and  an  exami- 
nation was  held  on  papers  prepared  by  the  city  engi- 
neer, by  the  city  architect,  and  by  Dr.  Cameron,  the 
medical  officer  of  health ;  and  the  names  of  some 
seven  persons  who  were  considered  to  be  qualified 
were  reported  to  the  town  council,  and  out  of  those 
the  town  council  selected  two. 

22.157.  You  have  also  taken  careful  steps,  have  you 
not,  to  select  your  superintendent  of  domestic  scaven- 
ging?— Yes;  it  was  found  very  difficult  to  get  a 
qualified  person  for  that  purpose,  and  the  attention  of 
the  corporation  was  called  to  the  fact  that  such  measures 
in  the  English  towns  in  many  instances  led  to  an 
enormous  expenditure.  A  deputation  was  therefore 
sent  to  visit  the  principal  cities  in  England  and  in 
Scotland,  and  after  very  careful  consideration  an  officer 
was  selected  who  certainly  possesses  very  high  qualifi- 
cations. I  doubt  if  they  could  have  got  a  better  man 
if  they  had  searched  the  kingdom  for  a  year. 

22.158.  {To  Alderman  Meagher.)  What  is  the 
extent  of  your  sanitary  staff  ;  how  many  inspectors 
are  there  ? — Twenty-three  is  the  number  of  the  officers, 
and  there  arc  two  other  officers  connected  with  the 
disinfecting  department  of  the  corporation. 

22.159.  You  have  23  sanitary  inspectors  ? — We 
have. 

22.160.  That  is  a  very  large  number.  Do  they 
give  all  their  time  to  the  work  ? — All  their  time.  I 
may  state  that  on  a  recent  occasion  we  had  16  in  addi- 
tion to  those.  That  was  last  year,  when  there  was 
an  apprehended  invasion  of  cholera,  so  that  we  should 
have  a  more  thorough  inspection  of  the  houses,  and  on 
the  applicat'on  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  the 
city  the  corporation  unanimously  granted  his  request. 
We  retained  them  for  about  six  mouths. 

22.161.  What  are  the  salaries  ?~-24j.  and  25s.  a 
Aveek,  and  clothing. 

22.162.  What  have  those  men  been  before  ? — Nine 
of  them  are  in  the  police.  We  entered  into  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  commissioners  of  police  on  the  initia- 
tion of  this  Public  Health  Act,  inasmuch  as  their 
uniform  more  or  less  suggested  authority,  and  the 
people  submitted  to  their  suggestions  and  paid  more 
attention  to  them. 

22.163.  Do  you  dress  the  others  who  are  not  police 
in  uniform  ? — Yes,  we  do,  but  they  have  a  special 
uniform. 

22.164.  {To  Dr.  Cameron.)  What  steps  have  been 
taken  with  regard  to  the  inspection  of  houses  let  in 
lodgings  (I  am  not  speaking  of  common  lodging-houses) 
under  section  100  of  the  Public  Health  Act? — The 
sanitary  officers  of  each  district  have  a  list  of  the 
nightly  lodging-houses. 

22.165.  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  common  lodging- 
houses,  but  of  houses  let  in  lodgings  under  section 
100  ? — Each  officer  has  a  certain  district  allotted  to 


him,  and  he  inspects  the  houses  in  that  district 
periodically.  Over  him  there  is  a  district  inspector, 
and  over  him  again  there  is  the  general  inspector  for 
the  city,  who  acts  imder  me.  He  has  to  i-eport  upon 
the  condition  of  those  houses  periodically. 

22.166.  Yon  have  a  register  of  them,  I  suppose? — 
We  have  the  books  to  which  I  have  already  referred, 
which  give  an  exact  statistical  account  of  every  one 
of  them,  the  number  of  people,  the  rents,  and  every- 
thing. 

22.167.  What  number  of  houses  are  registered  in 
Dublin  under  section  100  of  the  Public  Health  Act  ? 
— I  cannot  tell  the  number  just  now,  but  it  is  pretty 
large. 

22.168.  Would  you  say  that  there  are  several 
thousands  ? — I  should  say  that  including  cottages  there 
are  7,800.  * 

22.169.  Does  the  number  of  those  houses  on  your 
register  tend  to  increase  or  is  it  pretty  stationary  — 
The  number  of  registered  houses  in  Dublin  remains 
pretty  much  the  same. 

22. 170.  Do  you  fix  in  your  byelaws  a  certain  amount 
of  cubic  space  per  head  ? — We  allow  300  cubic  feet  of 
space  per  head.  I  would  invite  your  attention,  as 
you  have  asked  that  question,  to  the  memorandum 
with  regard  to  the  dwellings  of  the  50  or  60  labourers 
in  the  service  of  the  Public  Health  Committee.  With 
a  view  of  determining  whether  or  not  the  cubical 
space  was  sufficient,  I  had  the  rooms  of  each  house 
measured  exactly,  and  we  found  that  the  cubical 
space  was  nearly  double  the  minimum  allowed  by  the 
byelaws  under  the  Public  Health  Act ;  so  that  there 
is  no  overcrowding  in  Dublin.  I  can  say  advisedly, 
from  what  I  have  read  in  the  reports  of  medical 
officers  of  health  of  English  towns,  that  although 
the  evils  of  tenement  houses  are  numerous,  over- 
crowding is  not  one  of  them  ;  you  will  hardly  find  one 
case  of  overcrowding. 

22.171.  You  do  not  think  that  the  high  death-rate 
in  Dublin  is  due  to  overcrowding  ? — Not  to  over- 
crowding in  that  sense. 

.22,172.  The  population  is  very  dense  per  acre,  is 
it  not? — It  is,  but  it  is  as  dense  in  the  buildings  of 
the  Artizans'  Dwellings  Company,  and  even  more  so 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  The  high  death- 
rate  arises  from  other  causes — insanitary  causes — from 
there  being  too  many  families  living  in  one  house, 
and  too  many  persons  m  one  large  room ;  so  that  the 
danger  of  communicating  disease  is  increased. 

22.173.  But  it  is  not  a  question  of  air  space  ? — That 
is  the  reason  why  we  cannot  deal  so  well  with  those 
places  ;  we  cannot  clear  out  the  dwelliij^s  when  we 
find  that  there  is  sufficient  cubical  space.  We  find 
12  families  occupying  12  rooms,  but  the  law  does  not 
allow  us  to  clear  them  out  if  each  person  has  300 
cubic  feet  of  space.  Sometimes  they  have  500  or  600 
cubic  feet,  whereas  in  English  towns,  where  the 
dwellings  are  built  specially  for  the  Avorking  classes, 
and  where  the  houses  are  necessarily  small,  there  is 
very  often  overcrowding,  and  as  little  as  200  feet  of 
space  is  very  often  the  quantity.  That  is  not  the 
case  in  Dublin. 

22.174.  {To  Mr.  Beveridge.)  We  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  evidence  from  the  official  witnesses,  and  Ave 
shall  have  other  evidence  from  a  gentleman  Avho  is  in 
the  room  now,  as  to  the  schemes  of  the  corporation 
under  Sir  Richard  Cross'  Acts ;  but  I  think  you  can 
inform  us  as  to  the  measures  that  liave  been  taken  by 
the  corporation  to  provide  dwellings  for  the  poor  in  a 
neighbouring  village  ? — Yes,  in  the  village  of  Bal- 
doyle,  a  sea-side  village,  within  about  four  miles  of 
Dublin. 

22.175.  Will  you  state  what  has  been  done  there  ? 
— The  property  came  into  the  hands  of  the  corpora- 
tion in  the  year  1866,  and  it  was  found  to  be  in  a  very 
dilapidated  condition.  The  people  were  mostly  fisher- 
men. They  did  not  come  under  the  Acts  for  dealing 
with  labourers  in  towns,  and  the  corporation  found  a 
difficulty  in  raising  money  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding better  accommodation  for  them.  They  decided 
eventually  to  allocate  1,000/.  for  the  purpose,  and  they 
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built  cottages  there,  which  have  since  paid  about 
3i  per  cent,  on  the  outlay.  In  January  1881,  when 
Mr.  Dwyer  Gray  was  lord  mayor,  he  visited  the 
place  personally,  and  found  a  very  wretched  state  of 
things  ;  and  he  induced  the  corporation  to  again  allo- 
cate a  sum  of  1,000/.  in  building  new  cottages  ;  and 
that  has  paid  about  4  per  cent.  This  last  year,  when 
another  committee  of  the  corporation  visited  Baldoyle, 
they  again  reported  as  to  the  very  bnd  condition  of 
the  remaining  portions  of  the  village,  and  the  corpora- 
tion decided  to  set  apart  1,000/.  last  year,  and  700/. 
a  year  for  three  consecutive  years,  on  additional 
schemes  for  providing  suitable  accommodation  for 
these  poor  people.  They  were  induced  to  do  this  by 
the  fact  that  they  had  practically  not  lost  upon  the 
previous  outlay.  They  found  no  other  means  of  pro- 
viding these  dwellings  than  the  allocation  of  so  much 
of  their  current  revenue  to  the  purpose. 

22.176.  (To  Mr.  Neville.)  You  have  been  city 
engineer  for  a  long  time,  I  believe  ? — Yes,  for  over 
30  years. 

22.177.  (  To  Mr.  Spencer  Hai-ty.)  You  have  written 
a  good  deal  upon  the  housing  of  the  working  classes, 
have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

22.178.  How  long  have  you  been  assistant  en- 
gineer.''— For  about  25  years. 

22.179.  i'ou  read  a  paper  last  year  before  the  Statis- 
tical and  Social  Inquiry  Society 'of  Ireland  on  the  work- 
ing of  the  Artizans  Dwellings  Acts,  as  illustrated  by 
the  Coombe  area,  did  you  not  ? — 1  did. 

22.180.  In  that  paper  you  recite  nt  length  the  re- 
port of  the  medical  officer  of  tlie  corporation  on  the 
subject  of  the  high  death-rate  and  the  very  insanitary 
condition  of  that  area  ? — Yes. 

22.181.  Then  you  recite  also  the  report  of  Mr. 
Neville  the  city  engineer  (who  is  here  present),  and 
you  recite  the  action  of  the  public  health  committee 
of  the  corporation,  of  which  Mr.  Dwyer  Gray  was 
chairman  ? — Yes ;  Mr.  Gray  initiated  the  whole 
scheme. 

22.182.  You  went  in  that  paper  into  the  question 
of  trade  disturbance  and  the  rates  allowed  by  juries 
for  trade  disturbance,  did  you  not  ? — Yes. 

22.183.  One  person  v/as  awarded  by  a  jury  350/. 
for  the  value  of  the  premises  and  250/.  for  trade  dis- 
turbance ;  and  you  show  in  your  paper  that  that 
person  suffered  no  loss  ? — No  loss  at  all,  because  he 
opened  again  immediately  within  two  or  three  doors. 

22,181.  AVho  was  tiie  arbitrator  ?— Mr.  Posnctt. 

22.185.  But  your  complaint  is  not  against  the  arbi- 
tration but  against  the  action  of  the  jury? — My 
complaint  is  against  the  action  of  the  jury. 

22.186.  Another  person  who  was  awarded  7/.  10.?. 
by  the  arbitrator  was  awarded  by  the  jury  150/.  and 
got  15/.  costs? — Yes. 

22.187.  Another  person  who  had  been  awarded  10/. 
by  the  arbitrator  j-eceived  from  a  jury  90/.  and  15/. 
costs  ?  —That  was  so. 

22.188.  Another  person  who  had  been  awarded 
1/.  196-.  by  tiie  arbitrator  received  from  the  jury  40/. 
and  10/.  costs  ? — That  is  so. 

22.189.  Then  the  cost  was  enormously  increased  by 
the  effect  of  the  traverses  before  juries? — It  was  in- 
creased 120  per  cent. 

22.190.  Do  you  know  the  amending  Act  of  1882  ? 
—Yes. 

22.191.  That  Act  meets  some  of  these  difficulties, 
does  it  not  ? — It  does. 

22.192.  And  therefore  your  complaint  is  rather 
against  what  occurred  before  that  Act  Avas  passed 
than  against  what  might  occur  or  probably  would 
occur  now  ? — Yes. 

22.193.  In  the  new  cottages  that  have  been  built 
upon  the  area  concrete  has  been  very  largely  used,  has 
it  not  ? — It  has. 

22.194.  Is  that  the  only  case  within  you)'  experience 
where  concrete  has  been  largely  used  for  artizans' 
dwellings  ? — It  is. 

22.195.  Has  the  use  of  it  been  successful  Very 
much  so. 
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22.196.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  as  regards 
England  that  concrete  would  be  a  very  good  material 
if  it  were  carefully  watched  at  all  times,  but  that  the 
mixing  is  so  very  important  that  unless  it  is  constantly 
watched  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  scamp  the  work, 
and  the  house  may  be  built  practically  of  mud  ? — The 
Artizans'  Dwellings  Company  have  a  clerk  (>f  the 
works  as  well  as  their  arciiitect,  and  the  clerk  of  the 
works  was  on  the  ground  the  whole  time.  They  have 
a  very  respectable  contractor  erecting  those  buildings, 
and  so  far  as  I  have  seen  my.self  I  do  not  think  there 
has  been  any  scamping  upon  them.  I  am  well  aware 
that  bad  concrete  is  a  very  bad  thing  and  disintegrates 
very  much. 

22.197.  If  you  can  secure  that  the  concrete  is  good, 
it  is  a  very  cheap  form  of  building  ? — It  is. 

22.198.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  ever 
visited  Croydon  and  seen  the  concrete  buildings  there 
that  have  been  erected  by  Mr.  Lassalls,  the  builder,  of 
Bunhill  Row,  or  whether  you  liave  heard  of  his  build- 
ing ? — I  have  not. 

22.199.  "\Ve  have  had  Mr.  Lassalls  before  us  in 
England,  and  he  gave  evidence  that  building  in  con- 
crete was  extremely  cheap.  Your  experience  is 
similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Lassalls',  that  the  system  is 
cheap,  and  that  it  has  answered  with  you  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

22.200.  Do  the  concrete  buildings  give  satisfaction 
to  the  tenants  ? — They  do. 

22.201.  What  rent  is  received  for  the  rooms  which 
have  been  built  upon  the  Coombe  area? — They 
receive  3.v.  6(1.  and  4.y.  per  week  for  the  one-storeyed 
cottages,  and  6*.  and  7*.  for  the  four-roomed  two- 
storeyed  houses,  and  os.  ?>d.  for  three-roomed  houses. 

22.202.  How  far  are  those  dwellings  occupied  by 
tenants  holding  several  rooms,  and  how  far  are  they 
occupied  by  single-room  tenants  ? — I  could  not 
exactly  state  that. 

22.203.  Do  the  company  let  any  of  their  rooms  as 
single  rooms  ? — No,  the  houses  are  all  let  to  one 
tenant,  but  in  some  cases  there  is  sub-letting. 

22.204.  And  the  company  do  hot  prevent  that  ? — 
I  think  not ;  but  I  know  as  a  fitct  that  there  is  sub- 
letting in  some  cases. 

22.205.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  more  people 
have  been  housed  on  this  area  than  were  displaced  ?' — 
That  is  so. 

22.206.  But  liow  far  are  they  the  same  people  or 
people  of  the  same  class  as  the  displaced  persons  ? — 
They  are  of  a  \evy  much  improved  class. 

22.207.  In  fHct,  you  have  got  rid  of  the  very  poor 
and  you  have  put  in  people  belonging  to  the  better 
class  of  artizans  ? — Yes,  and  they  come  in  from  the 
im.mediate  neighbourhood ;  107  from  streets  within 
half  a  mile  radius,  53  from  streets  immediately 
adjoining,  25  from  the  north  side  of  the  city,  and  17 
from  the  suburbs. 

22.208.  {Sir  Richard  Cross.)  What  became  of  the 
poorer  persons  who  were  displaced  ? — The  j)oorer 
class  of  people  got  into  the  houses  that  the  others 
vacated,  so  that  there  has  been  a  sort  of  gradual 
levelling-up. 

t  22,209.  {The  Chairmcin.)  Then  the  general  effect 
was  good  ? — Yes,  it  is  an  improvement. 

22.210.  {Sir  Richard  Cross.)  There  was  a  general 
rise  all  round  ? — Y'es. 

22.211.  {The  Chairman?)  How  far  was  the  dis- 
placement gradual  ?  What  happened  Avhen  you  cleai'ed 
the  area  ? — The  people  readily  found  tenements  in 
other  places.  I  think  also  they  got  six  weeks'  rent 
from  the  arbitrator,  and  I  think  that  acteil  as  an 
impetus  and  assistance  to  them  in  finding  other  places. 

22.212.  The  cost  of  this  scheme  to  the  corporation 
has  not  been  very  great,  I  think  ? — It  has  cost 
24,000/. 

22;213.  I  think  you  liave  stated  in  your  pajier 
that  for  the  sum  of  one  seventh  of  a  penny  in  the 
pound  the  corporation  have  cleared  one  of  the  slums 
of  Dublin  of  its  pest  houses,  fever  and  cholera  spots, 
filthy  yards,  &c.,  and  have  given  the  former  inhabi- 
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Mr. Alderman   tants  the  chance  of   improved  dwellings   in  other 

„   ■  ■'  .         22,214.  In  spite  of  the  large  sums  awarded  by  the 
C.  A.Cameron   juries  the  net  result  on  the  whole  has  been  satis- 
M.D.,     '  factory  ? — It  has. 
F.B.C.S.I.,        22,215.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  class  of 
j^^' dwellings  most  suitable  for  the  working  classes? — 
7W>"         ^^^^  cottage  dwelling  is  certainly  the  most  suitable 
P.  JSmille,     in  Dublin. 

C.E.,  22,216.  Do  you  mean  a  ground  floor  and  an  upper 

Mr.  S.  Uarhj.   floor  ? — Yes,  two-storied  cottages. 

  22,217.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  class  of 

23  May  1885.   -^ygrking  people  Or  labourers  in  Dublin  who  are  most 
in  need  of  the  accommodation  ? — The  very  poor. 

22.218.  And  I  suppose  the  very  poor  are  not  able 
to  live  at  any  considerable  distance  from  their  work  ? 
— '-They  are  not. 

22.219.  {Sir  Richard  Cross.)  What  do  you  call 
the  very  poor  ;  what  sort  of  wages  do  those  men  get  ? 
— The  average  wages  are  about  13s.  or  14s.  per  week, 
and  they  are  very  irregular. 

22.220.  {Mr.  Jesse  Callings.)  That  is  the  amount 
when  they  are  in  work,  I  suppose  ? — That  is  when 
they  are  in  work.  There  ai-e  some  wages  in  Dublin 
as  low  as  12s.  per  week. 

22.221.  {Mr.  Samuel  Mor ley.)  And  the  work  is 
precarious  too,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

22.222.  Have  you  in  Dublin  anything  analogous  to 
London  dock  labourers  ? — We  have  quay  porters  here, 
and  they  earn  from  20s.  to  25s.  per  week. 

22.223.  And  do  they  have  ju'ctty  steady  work? — 
Yes.  Tliere  is  in  Dublin  a  very  inferior  class  to 
that. 

22.224.  {The  Chairman.)  I  suppose  the  rents  in 
Dublin  in  the  case  of  tenement  houses  are  chiefly 
received  by  middlemen  ? — Yes. 

22.225.  And  there  is  a  very  great  diflerence,  is  there 
not,  between  the  amount  that  is  paid  for  the  house  and 
the  amount  that  is  obtained  for  the  house  room  by 
room  ? — A  great  difference. 

22.226.  Do  you  think  those  middlemen  make  high 
profits  ? — They  do,  undoubtedly  ;  they  are  the  parties 
who  make  all  the  profit. 

22.227.  Do  you  think  they  should  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  condition  of  the  houses  ? — Yes,  1  think 
they  should  be  held  responsible  ;  and  I  certainly  would 
give  an  option  to  the  head  landlord  that  in  the  case  of 
the  failure  of  those  middlemen  to  do  what  is  necessary 
he  should  be  able  to  step  in,  because  I  think  it  is  a 
great  hardship  upon  a  man  that  his  property  should 
be  destroyed  and  that  he  should  ultimately  lose  his 
rents,  as  has  been  the  case,  I  believe,  in  Dublin. 

22.228.  {Mr.  Jesse  Callings  to  Dr.  Cameron.)  It 
appears  from  your  evidence  that  overcrowding  does 
not  exist  to  any  extent  in  Dublin.  We  should  like  to 
undersfand  exactly  what  you  mean  by  that.  There 
are,  according  to  your  paper,  nearly  55,000  families  in 
Dublin  ?— Yes. 

22.229.  And  out  of  these,  32,000  families  in  round 
figures  live  in  7,200  houses,  representing  about  48,000 
rooms ;  that  gives  about  a  room  and  a  half  to  a 
family  ? — Yes. 

22.230.  At  what  do  you  estimate  the  average  num- 
ber of  a  family  ? — At  4*5  persons. 

22.231.  That  is  a  smaller  number  than  we  should 
take  in  London,  for  instance  ? — Yes;  I  think  the  idea 
that  tlie  people  in  Dublin  are  more  prolific  than  the 
peo[)le  in  English  towns  is  quite  unfounded ;  it  is 
quite  the  contrary,  the  birth  rate  is  low. 

22.232.  Then  your  statement  as  to  overcrowding  is 
a  comparative  one  ;  you  would  not  regard  with  satis- 
faction the  continuance  of  the  state  of  housing  the 
people  in  Dublin  ? — Quite  the  contrary. 

22.233.  Then  may  we  take  it  that  when  you  say 
there  is  not  overcrowding  in  Dublin,  your  statement 
is  simply  made  with  regard  to  Dublin  as  compared 
with  other  places  ? — I  wish  to  make  that  matter  clear. 
What  1  mean  by  overcrowding  is  this.  It  nn'ght  bo 
staled  that  wc  allow  more  persont,  to  live  in  a  house 
than  ought  legally  to  live  there.  The  niininial 
amount  of  space  that  each  person  must  have  by  the 


byelaws  in  300  cubic  feet;  if  we  find  five  or  six 
people  living  in  a  room,  each  of  them  having  less 
space  than  that  minimal  quantity,  we  serve  a  notice 
under  the  section  for  overcrowding.  Now  and  then 
we  find  a  case  of  the  kind  ;  but  there  is  not  the  same 
kind  of  overcrowding  that  we  notice  in  English 
towns,  where  the  rooms  are  built  specially  for  artizans. 
Here  they  are  perhaps  large  drawing  rooms  of  houses 
which  were  occupied  at  one  time  by  people  m  good 
position.  That  is  not  a  defect  that  we  have  to  com- 
plain of  in  Dublin. 

22.234.  We  have  similar  houses  in  London  and 
elsewhere,  houses  which  were  originally  built  for  the 
families  of  people  of  a  more  wealthy  class,  but  Avhich 
are  now  let  out  in  tenements ;  but  we  understand 
overcrowding  to  involve  many  other  evils  besides 
want  of  air  space  ? — There  is  overcrowding  in  another 
Avay  in  Dublin,  too  many  families  living  in  one  house, 
and  too  many  persons  living  in  one  room,  though  each 
may  have  this  minimal  space  of  300  feet.  The  law 
does  not  enable  us  to  take  action  as  to  a  room,  if 
there  are  five  or  six  people  in  it,  so  long  as  each 
person  has  the  minimal  air  space  of  300  cubic  feet. 

22.235.  {The  Chairman.)  The  law  would  enable 
you  to  fix  your  cubical  space  at  more  than  300  feet  if 
you  chose,  with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  ? — It  would  ;  but  as  other  authorities  have  not 
done  that  I  do  not  see  why  Ave  should  do  it. 

22.236.  {Mr.  Jesse  Callings.)  My  object  is  to 
ascertain  whether  you  regard  this  state  of  things  in 
Dublin  as  satisfactory  Avith  regard  to  overcroAvding, 
meaning  by  overcroAvding  not  only  deficiency  of  air, 
but  all  the  evils  belonging  to  putting  a  lot  of  people 
to  live  in  the  same  room  — Using  the  v.  ord  in  a  more 
comprehensive  sense,  I  think  there  is  overcrowding  in 
Dublin.  Whei'e  more  than  tAvo  fifths  of  the  people 
reside  in  one  fourth  of  the  houses  there  must  be  over- 
crowding. There  are  32,000  families  out  of  54,000 
families  residing  in  7,200  out  of  24,000  houses. 

22.237.  That  is  to  say,  nearly  two  thirds  of  the 
people  in  Dublin  live  at  the  rate  of  a  family  in  a  room 
and  a  half? — That  is  so.  There  is  no  question  at  all 
about  that. 

22.238.  Let  us  take  the  broader  and  Avhat  you  have 
termed  the  more  comprehensive  meaning  of  "  over- 
croAvding," that  is  to  say,  the  evils  brought  about  by 
a  family  living  in  one  room,  and  deaths,  confinements, 
and  ordinary  sicknesses  — And  people  cook  and  Avork 
in  and  make  Avorkshops  and  living  rooms  of  their  bed- 
rooms. All  operations  are  cari-^d  on  in  the  one  room, 
and,  as  you  say,  even  confinements  take  place  there. 

22.239.  Taking  those  things  into  consideration,  you 
Avould  regard  the  state  of  things  as  being  very  un- 
satisfactory as  regards  overcroAvding,  understood  as  avc 
have  experienced  it  ? — Yes  ;  I  consider  it  a  deplorable 
thing  Avhen  a  family  consisting  of  four  or  five  persons 
of  different  sexes  and  various  ages  are  obliged  to  live 
in  one  room.  I  think  that  is  opposed  to  every  senti- 
ment of  decency,  besides  being  unhealthy.  Thoy  are 
all  breathing  the  same  air,  and  a  great  many  persons 
have  lungs  that  are  more  or  less  tainted,  and  no  matter 
Avhat  the  size  of  the  I'oom  is  it  must  be  bad. 

22.240.  And  you  would  not  consider  any  remedy 
satisfactory  Avhich  contemplated  a  continuance  of  that 
state  of  things  ? — Undoubtedly  not. 

22.241.  Did  I  correctly  understand  you  to  say  that 
the  corporation  paid  for  the  cleansing  of  courts  ami 
streets? — Ye.s,  about  3,000/.  per  annum.  Mr.  Gray, 
when  he  Avas  Chairman  of  the  Public  Health  Com- 
mittee, although  a  great  many  objections  Avere  urged 
by  many  persons  that  it  was  opposed  to  all  principles 
of  political  economy  to  clean  tenements  and  yards, 
carried  that  point.  My  experience  as  health  oflicer 
Avas,  that  Avhere  eight  or  ten  persons  Avere  living  in  a 
house,  and  no  man  Avas  responsible  lor  the  cleansing 
of  the  place,  the  work  was  done  in  a  very  perfunctory 
Avay ;  and  1  very  often  suggested  that  the  corporation 
should  every  morning  cleanse  the  yards  of  the  tene- 
numt  houses  and  sec  that  the  sanitary  accommoda- 
tion was  in  a  proper  slate  ;  and  that  Avas  carried. 
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22.242.  And  yoii  find  that  tlic  ratciiaycrs  do  not 
object  ? — There  has  not  been  a  solitary  objection.  It 
costs  0,000/.  a  year,  and  it  is  extended  now  to  ahnost 
all  the  lenement  houses,  and  T  hope  that  it  will  soon 
be  extended  to  all  of  them. 

22.243.  You  stated  that  Dublin  was  very  well 
situatetl  for  the  water  carriage  of  excreta,  in  other 
words,  for  the  watercloset  system  ? — Yes. 

22.244.  As  medical  officer  of  health,  do  you  approve 
of  that  system  ? — I  highly  approve  of  any  system 
which  as  speedily  as  possible  gets  rid  of  the  excreta  of 
the  population,  and  I  am  utterly  opposed  to  the  storing 
of  iuiman  excrement  within  a  few  feet  of  human  habi- 
tations. 

22.245.  At  the  present  time  you  turn  it  into  your 
river? — We  do.  When  once  it  has  got  into  a  large 
river  like  the  Liffey,  though  it  may  be  objectionable 
to  the  senses,  I  look  upon  the  mischief  done  by  it  as 
being  extremely  small  as  compared  Avith  the  mischief 
done  by  storing  excrement  in  the  yards  of  small 
houses.  The  river  is,  no  doubt,  a  nuisance,  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  the  nuisance  abated ;  but  that 
it  sensibly  aiiects  the  death-rate  of  Dublin  I  do  not 
believe,  nor  does  any  sanitarian  who  is  qualified  to 
express  an  opinion  upon  the  subject. 

22.246.  How  would  you  regard  some  quick  removal 
system  other  than  the  watercloset  system  ? — Do  you 
mean  if  we  had  no  water  carriage  system  ? 

22.247.  And  no  midden  system,  as  we  call  it  in 
England,  but  a  quick  removal  system,  as  they  have  at 
Manchester  and  Birmingham  ?— Yes.  I  know  the 
system  of  Manchester  or  Birmingham  very  well,  and  I 
have  seen  it  in  operation;  what  is  called  the  pail 
system.  The  pails  arc  removed  every  day  in  carts, 
and  the  contents  are  brought  up  to  the  works  where 
they  are  partly  manufactured  into  manure  and  partly 
burnt. 

22.248.  How  would  you  regard  that  system  as  com- 
pared with  the  present  watercloset  system  in  Dublin  ? 
— I  prefer  the  present  watercloset  system,  as  being  less 
expensive.    The  pail  system  is  a  very  costly  system. 

22.249.  But  putting  aside  the  question  of  expense, 
and  looking  at  it  as  a  question  of  health,  what  do  you 
say  ? — Under  any  circumstances  I  prefer  vvaterclosets 
where  they  are  in  yards.  I  always  object  to  a  water- 
closet  in  a  house,  unless  it  is  a  house  in  which  there 
are  servants  to  take  care  of  it.  I  always  object  to 
have  a  watercloset  in  any  class  of  tenement  house. 
Wc  invariably  have  the  watercloset  in  the  yard;  and 
even  if  it  gets  into  a  bad  condition  I  do  not  think  it 
does  any  injury  there ;  I  am  altogether  in  favour 
of  the  watercloset  system  as  against  even  the  pail 
system. 

22.250.  Is  that  on  the  ground  of  expense  ? — Partly 
on  the  ground  of  expense,  and  also  on  sanitary 
grounds.  As  a  sanitarian  I  am  one  of  the  watercloset 
school,  and  I  prefer  that  expeditious  and  oleanly 
method  of  getting  rid  of  the  excrement. 

22.251.  Is  yours  a  tidal  river  ? — It  is  a  tidal  river, 
and  unfortunately  for  about  half  the  day  the  mouths 
of  the  sewers  are  sealed  by  tide  gates,  which  open  and 
close  according  to  the  tide. 

22.252.  Does  the  excrementitious  matter  find  its 
way  into  the  sea  ? — Undoubtedly. 

22.253.  It  does  not  remain  permanently  in  the  river  ? 
—  No;  the  river  is  swept  by  the  tide.  The  water 
rises  16  feet  in  parts  of  the  river. 

22.254.  You  are  in  favour  of  the  corporation  housing 
the  poor? — I  am.  That  is,  I  might  say,  a  "fad"  of 
mine,  almost. 

22.255.  Is  your  reason  for  being  in  fa,vour  of  that 
that  there  is  no  other  way  in  which  rents  can  be  kept 
down  ? — There  is  no  other  way  in  which  persons  of 
the  lower  stratum  of  the  population  can  be  properly 
housed.  Those  pei'sons  who  give  the  sanitarian  the 
greatest  amount  of  trouble,  in  whose  houses  I  may 
say  the  fires  of  infectious  diseases  are  kept  smouldering, 
cannot  pay  rents  which  woirld  enable  ordinary  land- 
lords, who  merely  look  to  the  houses  as  a  means  of 
making  an  income,  to  keep  those  houses  iu  a  proper 
sanitary  condition.    Those  persons  pay  Is,  6d.  or  Is, 
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per  week.  No  ordinary  landlord  can  sujiply  a  house 
with  a  watercloset  and  with  proper  yards  and  accom- 
modation of  that  kind  at  a  lent  of  \s.  or  Is.  6rf.  per 
week.  That  is  the  stratum  alone,  I  think,  for  whom 
the  corporation  ought  to  provide  dwellings.  Well 
paid  artizans  and  clerks  and  persons  of  that  kind  I 
would  leave  to  the  ordinary  landlords  or  to  the  Arti- 
zans' Dwelling.?  Company. 

22.256.  Then  it  is  in  order  to  avoid  the  action  of 
iniddlcinen  and  competition  rents  that  you  think  the 
corporation  should  undertake  that  duty  ? — 1  do.  I 
have  stated  in  my  memorandum  that  T  think  it  is  a 
sound  principle  of  political  economy  to  provide  for  23  May  1885. 
that  class  of  the  population  by  the  municipality. 

22.257.  {To  Mr.  Beveridge:)  The  water  under- 
taking is  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes. 

22.258.  Do  you  put  the  rates  at  such  a  figure  as  to 
return  the  corporation  a  profit,  or  do  you  keep  the 
water  rates  so  low  as  just  to  clear  the  expenses  ?■ — At 
present  we  levy  the  full  rate  of  \s.  in  the  £  on  occu- 
pied houses,  and  in  addition  to  that  there  is  a  rate  of 
2>d.  in  the  £  for  the  fire  brigade  and  for  sanitary  pur- 
poses. The  full  rate  is  \s.  3d.,  and  up  to  the  present 
time  it  has  been  levied.  Possibly  in  the  near  future 
we  may  be  able  to  reduce  it  a  little.  In  addition  to 
that  we  sell  the  water  to  all  the  outlying  townships 
except  one,  and  we  charge  a  rate  upon  the  valuation. 
That  rate  dlfl:ers  for  the  several  townships.  We  are 
obliged  if  they  want  it  to  supply  them  with  20  gallons 
of  water  per  head  per  day  of  the  population.  In 
addition  to  that  we  also  derive  a  large  revenue  from 
supplying  manufacturers  with  water,  which  is  charged 
for  according  to  a  scale  per  so  many  thousand 
gallons. 

22.259.  But  does  your  balance  sheet  at  the  end  of 
the  year  show  any  profit  to  the  relief  of  the  rates  on 
the  water  undertaken  as  a  whole  ? — No,  not  as  yet. 

22.260.  Then  your  object  is  not  to  make  a  profit 
but  to  keep  the  water  rate  as  low  as  possible  ? — If  we 
make  a  profit,  as  I  hope  we  shall  at  no  distant  date, 
we  shall  at  once  reduce  the  rate. 

22.261.  Do  you  compel  all  property  owners  to  give 
a  continuous  supply  of  water  to  the  bouses,  including 
tenement  houses  ? — We  do.  In  a  very  large  number 
of  cases  there  is  no  water  supply  in  the  tenement 
houses.  There  are  water  fountains  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

22.262.  But  have  the  corporation  power  to  compel 
every  owner  of  a  tenement  house  or  other  house  to 
give  a  supply  of  water  to  that  house  ? — 1  think  so  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases. 

22.263.  Do  they  exercise  that  power  ? — Yes. 

22.264.  What  does  a  penny  rate  bring  in  in  yo\iv 
city  ? — At  present  about  2,600/.  a  year. 

22.265.  And  what  are  your  rates  at  the  present 
time  ? — They  are  very  high  as  compared  with  the 
rates  in  English  towns.  The  commissioner  of  valua- 
tion wouldjknow  what  is  the  exact  ratio. 

22.266.  {The  Chairman.)  If,  as  is  the  case  I  believe, 
your  rate  is  on  a  basis  which  is  very  low  as  compared 
with  the  rental,  it  would  aifect  the  matter  very  much, 
would  it  not  ? — It  would  affect  it  very  much.  I  can 
put  in  a  statement  which  I  have  prepared  showing  all 
the  several  rates  levied  since  1874. 

22.267.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collings.)  First  of  all  what  do 
you  take  off  the  rental  in  order  to  get  at  the  ratal 
value  ? — That  would  be  supplied  by  the  commissioner 
of  valuation. 

22.268.  What  would  your  rates  be  in  Dublin,  in- 
cluding the  poor  rate  ? — At  the  present  time  the  rates, 
including  the  poor  rate  on  the  north  side  of  the  LifTej', 
which  is  in  a  different  poor  law  union  from  the  south 
side,  amount  to  9s.  6d.  in  the  £ ;  and  on  the  south 
side  this  year  they  amount  to  9s.  in  the  £. 

22,269".  Then  leaving  out  the  poor  rate,  what  would 
the  rates  be  ? — The  municipal  rates  are  5s.  11c?.  in  the 
£  for  both  districts. 

22,270.  I  understood  from  one  of  the  witnesses  that 
the  corporation  have  been  building  some  houses  for 
the  poorer  classes  which  have  paid  4  per  cent.,  and 
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Mr.  Alderman  that  tliey  were  about  to  build  others  ? — They  are 
W.  Meagher,   being  built  at  the  present  time.    That  is  at  a  seaside 

M.P.,        village  within  a  few  miles  of  Dublin. 
C  A%anw-on       22,271.  Do  the  corporation  collect  the  rents  and 
M  D       '  landlords  in  regard  to  these  houses  ? — They  are 

F.R.C.S.Z.,     the  owners  in  fee  and  in  occupation. 

Mr.  22,272.  And  they  will  keei^  the  houses  in  their 

J.  Beveridge,    possession  ? — Certainly. 
P  Neville         22,273.  And  by  that  means  they  will  be  satisfied 
CE     '     with  a  sufficient  retui'n  to  protect  the  ratepayers  from 
Mr.  S.  Harty.  loss,  and  if  there  is  a  pi'ofit,  the  profit  will  belong  to 

  the  community  ? — There  is  a  profit  on  that  estate. 

23  May  1885.   One  of  the  reasons  that  operated  with  the  corporation 

 was  that  as  landlords  they  were  receiving  a  very  large 

profit  amrually,  and  that  up  to  that  period  they  or 
the  previous  tenants  had  not  been  allocating  any  sum 
to  make  proper  repairs  in  those  dwellings.  I  can  put 
in  a  short  report  which  gives  all  the  particulars  of 
that  case.    It  is  No.  237  of  the  year  1883. 

22.274.  You  do  not  anticipate  any  difficulty  what- 
ever in  the  management  of  that  property  ? — There  is 
none. 

22.275.  {To  Mr.  Spencer  Harty. ^  With  reference 
to  the  difficulties  that  you  named  with  regard  to  the 
arbitrator  and  the  compensation  given  by  juries,  do 
you  think  that  that  has  had  a  deterrent  effect  on  the 
carrying  out  by  the  corporation  of  improvement 
schemes  ? — It  has  not  had  a  deterrent  effect  upon  the 
corporation. 

22.276.  If  there  were  an  official  arbitrator  under 
the  Local  Government  Board,  say,  Avhose  decision 
should  be  final,  and  whose  office  was  a  judicial  one,  do 
you  think  that  would  be  a  better  tribunal  ? — I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  my  opinion  it  would. 

22.277.  That  would  be  better  than  a  professional 
valuer  who  is  employed  this  week  by  the  corporation 
and  who  might  be  employed  next  week  by  one  of  the 
parties  interested  ? — Yes. 

22.278.  You  think  that  an  official  arbitrator  would 
be  a  better  tribunal? — Yes.  There  hare  been  some 
very  curious  cases  in  Dublin  with  regard  to  traverses 
before  juries.  I  have  been  told  by  jurors  themselves 
of  cases  in  which  they  have  simply  put  a  certain  sum 
on  paper  for  each  man,  and  then  j)ut  the  papers  into  a 
hat  and  mixed  them  up  together  and  divided  by  12. 

22.279.  {Sir  Richard  Cross.)  Then  you  Avould 
approve  of  our  recommendation,  that  the  appeal  should 
be  done  away  with .'' — I  would. 

22.280.  {3Ir.  Jesse  ColUngs.)  But,  further  than 
that,  yon  recommend  that  the  arbitrator  should  be  an 
official  one  and  not  a  professional  valuator  ? — Just  so. 

22.281.  You  say  that  the  cost  to  the  corporation  of 
this  scheme  on  the  Coombe  area  was  24,000Z.  ? — 
24,376/. 

22.282.  Is  that  a  net  loss,  or  v.'ill  they  recoup  any 
of  it  — They  get  a  rental  of  200/.  a  year  from  the 
Artizaiis'  Dwellings  Company,  and  they  are  recouped 
m  another  way  by  the  increased  rates  which  are 
received  by  the  corporation. 

22.283.  {Mr.  Samuel  Morley  to  Dr.  Cameron.)  We 
have  heard  a  great  deal  about  water  just  now  ;  I 
should  be  glad  if  I  could  get  an  opinion  that  is  reliable 
as  to  the  effect  of  other  kinds  of  drink  upon  the 
poverty  of  Dublin.  Does  your  observation  enable  you 
to  say  that  the  habit  of  drinking  amongst  certain 
classes  of  the  poor  adds  to  their  poverty  ? — If  I  answer 
in  the  affirmative  I  suppose  1  would  only  say  what 
everyone  says,  that  of  course  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
intemperance  amongst  the  poor  of  Dublin,  as  there  is 
amongst  the  poor  of  other  towns. 

22.284.  At  a  meeting  of  the  relieving  officers  of 
London  they  did  not  hesitate  almost  with  unanimity 
to  say  that  one  fourth  of  the  occupants  of  our  work- 
houses in  London  are  there  because  of  drink  ;  have 
you  any  similar  opinion  your.self  as  to  Dublin  ? — I 
have  an  opinion  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  intemper- 
ance amongst  the  working  classes  in  Dublin. 

22.285.  Without  going  into  any  detail,  would  you 
endeavour  liy  some  legislative  interference  to  make 
men  take  more  care  of  their  families  ? — That  is  a 


question  more  for  a  moral  philosopher  than  for  a  mere 
practical  sanitarian. 

22.286.  {The  Chairman.)  The  first  time  I  saw  you, 
wlien  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  many  years 
ago,  you  gave  some  very  strong  evidence  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  regard  to 
the  harm  done  to  the  working  classes  of  Dublin  by 
the  very  bad  character  of  the  spirits  they  consumed  ? 
— Yes.  The  question  arose  out  of  my  examination 
as  to  the  existence  of  adulteration  in  whiskey.  I 
said  that  there  was  no  such  thing  in  Ireland  as 
adulterated  whiskey,  but  that  in  many  places  there 
was  a  very  low  class  of  whiskey,  new  fiery  whiskey, 
containing  what  is  called  fusel  oil,  and  th&t  that  kind 
of  whiskey  had  a  very  bad  effect  upon  health. 

22.287.  {Mr.  Samuel  Morley.)  You  do  not  think 
that  this  is  any  mere  sentimental  matter,  but  that  it 
is  eminently  practical  } — I  think  it  is. 

22.288.  We  may  talk  about  rates,  and  wages,  and 
rents,  and  all  conceivable  questions,  and  no  good  will 
come  of  it  if  half  a  man's  wages  are  spent  in  drink  ? — 
If  a  man  having  1/.  a  week  spends  10s.  in  drink  it 
does  not  require  any  philosophy  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  result,  as  regards  his  family  and  his 
dwelling,  will  be  bad. 

22.289.  Are  you  able  to  say  that  that  practice  does 
not  obtain  to  an  extent  which  interferes  materially 
with  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes  of  Dublin  — 
I  have  stated  generally  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
intemperance,  but  I  have  never  gone  into  the  question 
statistically  as  I  have  into  the  sanitary  question. 

22.290.  {Sir  Richard  Cross.)  Do  you  think  that 
the  taste  or  habit  of  drinking  is  often  stimulated 
amongst  the  poorer  classes  by  the  vitiated  atmosphere 
which  they  breathe,  anrl  their  consequent  state  of 
bodily  depression  ? — I  think  it  is  also  stimulated  by 
the  extremely  bad  food  that  they  have.  I  now  say 
advisedly,  because  it  is  a  matter  within  my  own  obser- 
vation, and  one  to  which  I  have  given  attention,  that 
there  is  not  a  more  under-fed  population  in  the  United 
Kingdom  than  the  working  classes  of  Dublin.  Their 
food  is  bad  and  badly  cooked,  and  when  they  do  drink 
they  drink  very  often  on  an  empty  stomach.  An 
English  labourer  generally  cats  a  good  dinner  before 
he  drinks ;  but  that  is  not  the  case  Avith  the  Irish 
labourer. 

22.291.  The  condition  in  which  a  man  finds  himself 
rather  leads  ^im  to  take  more  stimulant  ? — Yes.  On 
a  cold,  raw,  wretched  day  he  has  very  little  clothing, 
and  feeling  wretched  and  miserable  he  has  a  craving 
for  something  to  keep  him  warm. 

22.292.  Plave  you  found  that  much  immorality  goes 
on  in  houses  where  many  people  of  dilierent  sexes 
live  in  one  room  ? — I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
immorality  in  Dublin,  as  there  is  in  all  large  towns 
where  there  is  a  dense  population. 

22.293.  I  suppose  we  may  take  it  that,  as  regards 
morality,  Ireland  is  in  a  better  condition  than 
England? — Ireland  stands  A  1  in  Europe,  I  should 
think,  in  that  respect ;  but  in  Dublin,  as  in  all  towns 
where  there  is  intimate  association  of  the  sexes,  and 
where,  as  I  have  already  said,  laige  numbers  of  j)er- 
sons  are  crowded  into  one  room,  of  course  tliere  is 
more  immorality  than  in  the  country  districts. 

22.294.  And  you  can  distinctly  trace  that  to  over- 
crowding ? — Yes.  I  say  advisedly  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  immorality  in  Dublin.  Illegitimate 
births  are  almost  unknown  in  the  country,  but  in 
Dublin  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  illegitimate 
births. 

22.295.  As  to  these  houses  for  the  lowest  classes 
which  you  think  the  municipality  ought  to  provide, 
you  agree  that  the  municipality  ought  not  to  jjrovide 
houses  for  the  ordinary  artizan  ? — I  ha\  e  always  been 
of  that  opinion. 

22.296.  And  that  they  should  confine  their  action 
to  the  lowest  class  ? — Exactly  so. 

22.297.  Supposing  that  the  municipality  provided 
rooms  at  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  per  week  as  you  propose,  for 
what  you  call  the  lowest  class,  how  are  they  to  .select 
the  people  who  are  to  inhabit  those  places  ? — I  would 
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exclude  all  persons  who  were  tradesmen,  and  I  would 
admit  all  widows  witli  children.  That  is  easily 
ascertained.  I  would  admit  into  those  houses  tlie 
porters  employed  in  the  smaller  establishments  whose 
earnings  are  about  10s.  per  week.  I  have  mado 
inquiry  and  I  find  that  a  very  common  rate  of  v/ages 
amongst  a  certain  class  of  porters  is  from  8s.  to  10s. 
per  week. 

22.298.  What  distinction  would  you  draw  between 
giving  a  man  clothing  for  his  children  or  food  for  his 
wife  and  providing  a  house  for  him  ;  does  it  not  tend 
to  pauperise  him  ?  — No  mo'-c  than  it  pauperises  a 
medical  student  who  is  educated  greatly  at  the  expense 
of  the  State  in  a  Queen's  College  and  gets  his  diploma 
at,  perhaps,  one  fourth  of  the  cost  of  his  examination. 

22.299.  Then  if  you  give  a  house  to  a  man  at  1.9. 
per  week,  whereas  other  people  could  not  get  houses 
under  3s.  or  3s.  6d.  per  week,  you  do  not  consider  that 
you  are  giving  him  relief  ? — I  do  not. 

22.300.  How  do  you  distinguish  between  giving 
him  clothing  and  giving  him  a  house,  or  any  other 
necessary  of  life  ? — In  the  same  way  as  the  lower 
classes  of  the  community  can  get  their  children  edu- 
cated either  for  nothing  or  for  a  penny  a  week,  or  as 
persons  of  the  poorer  classes  can  get  medical  assist- 
ance and  medicines  without  any  expense  whatever, 
and  as  I  said  before,  as  men  can  get  an  university 
education  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  so  as  to  lit 
them  for  a  remunerative  profession,  so  I  say,  if  the 
houses  of  persons  are  a  source  of  danger  to  us  in  this 
city,  that  in  self-defence  we  are  bound  to  keep  those 
houses  in  a  proper  state  ;  and  I  know  of  no  way  of 
doing  that  except  by  providing  certain  persons  with 
accommodation,  not  in  forma  pauperis  altogether,  but 
by  the  corporation  constructing  those  dwellings,  and 
only  allowing  certain  classes  to  occupy  them. 

22.301.  I  understand  your  view,  but  you  have  not 
quite  answered  the  point  I  put  to  you.  How  do  you 
distinguish  between  providing  a  house  at  Is.  per  week 
below  the  market  value  and  providing  a  certain  family 
with  clothing  or  food,  because  it  is  quite  as  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  the  community  that  a  man  should 
not  starve,  and  that  his  children  should  not  go  about 
in  absolute  rags  or  nakedness,  as  that  he  should  be 
properly  housed  ?  What  distinction  do  you  draw 
between  providing  a  house  and  providing  food  or 
clothing  ? — A  man  going  about  with  insufficient  cloth- 
ing would  probably  only  injure  himself,  whereas  if  his 
house  is  in  a  filthy  condition  it  may  injure  me,  and  as 
a  means  of  protection  I  get  his  house  put  into  a  proper 
sanitary  state.  We  are  now  spending  the  money  of 
the  ratepayers  in  cleansing  the  tenement  houses,  and 
upon  that  principle  I  would  construct  houses  for  that 
class  of  persons.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  propose 
that  a  man  should  be  thereby  pauperised. 

22.302.  ( To  Mr.  Bevcridge.)  1  want  to  know  about 
the  condition  of  the  tenure  in  Dublin ;  is  there  much 
leasehold  property  or  much  freehold  property  in  the 
poorer  parts  ? — I  should  think  it  is  nearly  all  lease- 
hold property. 

22.303.  Is  it  held  in  large  estates  ? — It  is  mostly 
split  up  into  different  tenures.  Tlie  corporation  itself 
has  a  very  large  amount  of  property  in  Dublin,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  is  held  upon  termiuable 
leases  for  periods  of  35  years  and  75  years — 35  years 
in  cases  of  repairing  and  75  years  in  cases  of  re- 
building. 

22.304.  Lord  Meath  has  a  large  property  in  Dublin, 
has  he  not  ? — Yes ;  for  instance  of  that  very  Coombe 
area,  one  of  the  schemes  carried  out  by  the  corpora- 
tion, he  was  the  owner  in  fee,  and  he  met  the  corpora- 
tion in  the  rnost  amicable  way  ;  his  interests  were 
very  easily  settled  with;  but  it  was  the  leaseholders 
under  him  that  caused  the  great  difiBculty. 

22.305.  Can  you  or  can  you  not  trace  the  evils  that 
exist  in  the  poorer  parts  of  Dublin  to  the  system  of 
leasehold  tenure  ? — It  is  possible,  but  the  commis- 
sioner of  valuation  or  his  officers  would  give  you  more 
accurate  information  upon  that  point. 

22.306.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  terms  of  the 
lease  that  is  granted  by  the  corporation  of  Dublin 


either  in  the  Coombe  area  or  the  Plunkett  Street 
area  ? — Yes,  I  can  put  in  a  copy  of  that. 

22.307.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  explain  why 
the  corporation  did  not  sell  the  property  out  and  out, 
and  why  they  kept  it  as  a  lease  for  200  years  or 
900  years  ? — That  matter  was  considered  by  the 
committee,  and  they  put  in  certain  clauses  under 
which  they  bound  the  company  to  provide  accom- 
modation for  a  certain  number  of  artizans  and 
labourers ;  and  in  the  event  of  their  failing  to  carry 
out  Avhat  are  practically  the  trusts  under  that  clause 
of  course  the  corporation  could  resume  {)ossession. 

22.308.  Have  they  the  power  to  re-enter  ? — I  think 
so.  I  can  put  in  a  printed  copy  of  the  lease  if  the 
Commission  desire  it. 

22.309.  Did  you  bind  them  to  let  the  accommoda- 
tion below  the  current  market  rate,  or  was  the  price 
of  2s.  6c?.  which  was  fixed  about  the  current  market 
rate  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — I  do  not  think  there 
was  any  fixed  rate. 

22.310.  {To  Dr.  Cameron.)  We  are  tohl  that 
under  the  lease  the  rents  in  the  Plunkett  Street  area 
were  to  be  from  2s.  (5d.  to  6s.,  according  to  the 
number  of  rooms  ;  is  that  the  ordinary  average  rate 
in  that  neighbourhood? — The  houses  differ  altogether 
from  the  other  houses  ;  the  houses  are  old  dilapidated 
filthy  places,  and  considering  the  accommodation 
afforded,  the  rents  are  undoubtedly  somewhat  lower 
than  the  general  rents  in  the  locality. 

22.311.  {To  Mr.  Beveridge.)  Have  you  a  copy  of 
the  report  of  that  Artizans'  and  Dwellings  Company 
which  has  been  established  ? — No  ;  but  Mr.  Spencer 
will  be  examined  before  you  and  he  will  put  in  a 
copy  of  the  report.  {Dr.  Cameron.)  I  have  sent  in 
a  statement  showing  the  valuation  and  the  annual  rent 
of  174  of  those  houses. 

22.312.  {Mr.  Giay.)  You  were  not  able  to  explain 
to  the  Commission  how  it  was  that  the  working  popu- 
lation iu  Dublin  has  not,  as  the  working  population 
of  other  great  towns  has  shown  a  tendency  of  late  to 
do,  migrated  to  the  suburbs.  Dublin  is,  as  we  know 
by  the  map  which  has  been  handed  in,  surrounded  by 
smaller  independent  municipalities ;  have  any  of  those 
done  anything,  so  far  as  you  know,  to  encourage  the 
erection  of  dwellings  suitable  for  the  working  classes 
within  their  districts  ? — On  the  contrary,  speaking  of 
one  township,  tlie  Pembroke  tovvnship,  the  houses 
in  which  persons  of  that  class  generally  resided  were 
when  the  leases  fell  out  tisually  pulled  down  and 
better  houses  at  a  rental  of  40Z.,  or  50/.,  or  even  100/. 
a  year  erected  in  their  places. 

22.313.  Hie  greater  part  of  the  Pembroke  town- 
ship formerly  belonged  to  the  Corporation  of  Dublin, 
did  it  not?— It  did. 

22.314.  And  the  corporation  still  holds  it,  does  it 
not  ? — -They  are  the  nominal  landlords  still. 

22.315.  Speaking  generally,  of  course,  and  not  of 
particular  instances,  your  experience  is  that  the 
authorities  outside  have  not  shown  any  great  zeal  in 
the  encouragement  of  the  erection  of  dwellings  to 
which  these  working  classes  could  migrate  ? — The 
recent  Bill  which  was  before  Parliament,  promoted  by 
the  liathniines  Commissioners,  and  which  was  defeated 
by  Lord  Brabazon  the  other  day,  is  the  only  Bill  that 
I  have  ever  known  promoted  with  that  object. 

22.316.  That  was  to  provide  dwellings  for  their  own 
labourers  ? — Yes.  When  the  leases  fall  out  in  the 
suburbs,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  the  tendency  is 
to  take  the  houses  down  and  build  a  superior  class  of 
dwellings. 

22.317.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  landlords,  who 
have  control  over  the  land  in  these  outlying  districts, 
lay  down,  as  other  landlords  naturally  do  elsewhere, 
stringent  conditions  upon  which  they  let  their  lands 
for  building  ? — Quite  so  ;  especi:dly  in  the  Pembroke 
estate. 

22.318.  They  lay  out  the  lands,  and  so  on,  and  they 
lay  down  conditions,  if  they  let  a  man  a  piece  of 
ground,  that  he  shall  build  a  house  at  a  certain  price 
and  under  certain  conditions,  and  so  on  ? — That  is  the 
invariable  rule. 
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^52,319.  Do  3'on  think  (Imt  tliey  would  1)p  inclined 
lo  let,  tlicir  la.nd  Ibv  tiic  erection  of  dwollinpjs  sni table 
for  tlic  working  ('lasses!' — That  is  the  only  case  in 
which  the  landlords  were  even  asked  to  do  it,  and  in 
that  case  the  thing  fell  through.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  other  case  where  they  Avere  asked  to  do  it ;  and  I 
am  quite  sure  that  if  they  had  been  asked  to  do  it 
they  would  not  have  let  the  ground  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

22.320.  Therefore  the  option  is  not  open  to  the  work- 
ing classes  in  Dublin  to  go  outside  the  city,  because  they 
have  no  places  to  go  to  ? — It  is  not.  They  are  coming 
in  from  the  outside  to  the  inside  by  reason  of  the 
destruction  of  their  dwellings,  and  they  are  crowding 
into  the  city.  I  know  from  my  own  knowledge  of  the 
Pembroke  townshij)  that  a  large  number  of  the  houses 
thei'e  that  were  occupied  by  the  poor  people  have 
been  taken  down  and  the  people  have  come  into  the 
city. 

22.321.  Going  down  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Railway  the  other  day,  in  the  suburbs  of 
London,  an  estate  was  pointed  out  to  me  that  had 
been  laid  out  with  workmen's  dwellings,  and  I  was 
told  by  the  chairman  of  the  company,  with  whom  I 
happened  to  be  travelling,  that  they  carry  those  work- 
men in  and  out  for  2c?.  per  day  ;  that  is  to  say.  Vs.  per 
week  ;  are  there  any  facilities  of  that  kind  in  Dublin  ; 
do  the  railway  companies  or  any  of  the  carrying  com- 
panies in  Dublin  afford  facilities  of  that  class  to  the 
working  classes  to  live  outside,  and  to  come  into  tlieir 
work  in  the  city  at  cheap  rates  ? — They  do  to  a  certain 
extent.  The  Dublin  and  Ivingstov/n  Railway  Com- 
pany luTve  early  and  late  trains  for  woidcmen,  but 
that  is  more  to  bring  them  out  to  their  work  in  the 
suburbs.  They,  have  also  what  are  called  workmen's 
trams  in  Dublin ;  but  they  are  designed  specially  to 
take  the  workmen  out  of  Dublin  into  the  suburbs  in 
the  morning  and  bring  them  back  in  the  evening. 

22.322.  In  fact  it  is  the  reverse  of  the  operation 
which  t  have  described  in  London  ? — It  is.  (^Mr. 
Bcveridge.)  The  providing  by  the  company  of  one 
workman's  car  each  way  was  insisted  upon  by  the 
corporation. 

22.323.  {To  Dr.  Cameron.)  I  think  you  have  a 
good  deal  of  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  .system  of 
house  farming  in  Dublin  ? — I  have. 

22.324.  Is  it  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  houses 
are  owned  by  individua.1  house  farmers  in  Dublin  ? — 
A  great  number.  A  large  number  of  houses  in  the 
older  parts  of  the  city  are  owned  by  families  occupying 
good  positions,  some  of  them  living  in  other  countries, 
fiervis  Street  is  owned  by  the  representatives  of  Sir 
Clu'istopher  Jervis,  who  lived  200  years  ago.  Then 
Mr.  Tanker\  ille  Chamberlayne,  a  well-known  country 
gentleman,  is  the  owner  of  a  number  of  houses.  Those 
liouses  iiavc  been  lei  at  very  small  rents  to  house 
jobbers,  who  live  by  screwing  the  largest  amount  of 
rent  they  can  out  of  the  tenants.  The  dispropor- 
tion between  the  rents  which  tlie  actual  owner  of  the 
house  gets  and  tlie  rents  which  these  house  jobbers 
g(!t  out  of  the  tenants  is  sometimes  as  one  to  three.  I 
iiave  scheduled  a  number  of  houses,  showing  the 
terrific  rents  which  are  got  out  of  these  old  houses. 

22.325.  Would  you  mind  giving  us  one  or  two 
instances  ? — Some  of  the  hoixses  are  valued  at  8/.  and 
let  at  70.'.  a  year. 

22.326.  It  l;as  been  stated  by  former  Avitnessos  that 
five  house  jobbers  in  Dublin  owned  1,100  houses 
betv/cen  them  ? — I  think  that  is  rather  an  over  esti- 
mate ;  but  there  is  a  large  number.  I  have  known 
a  case  where  a  man  had  two  houses  that  were  in  a 
])erfeci!y  insanitary  state,  and  we  got  a  magistrate's 
order  to  close  them,  and  the  man  came  to  me  and 
said  "  It  is  a  cruel  thing  closing  these  two  houses." 
I  said  "thoyan;  quite  untit  for  human  h.abitation." 
"  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  will  have  to  go  into  the  poor- 
"  house  if  they  arc  closed."  I  said  "I  cannot  lielp 
"  tliat  ;  you  ought  to  get  some  other  occupation." 
He  was  a  mere  year-to-year  man  ;  he  had  not  even  a 
!e,"ise.  He  took  two  houses  and  he  and  his  Large 
family  lived  upon  the  produce  of  those  two  small 


teuemeiit  houses.  I  said  "  that  is  not  the  way  to  make 
"  a  living;  yon  ought  to  have  some  other  emplovment 
"  tlian  screwing  raekrents  out  of  your  unfbrlun!it(> 
"  tenants."  The  real  cvners  of  many  of  the  houses 
get  very  little  nut  of  them,  and  as  for'the  middlemen, 
whom  I  look  upon  as  the  curse  of  Dublin,  even  the 
rents  which  they  undertake  to  pay  they  sometimes 
do  not:  pay.  Then  there  is  another  great  hardship ; 
one  of  these  middlemen  takes  a  house  on  a  21  years' 
lease  ;  he  pays  12/.  a  year  rent,  and  he  gets  40/.  or 
50/.  from  the  tenants,  and  yet,  if  we  want  structural 
alterations  done,  we  cannot  even  make  that  man  pay 
for  the  expense  of  the  structural  alterations  ;  and  we 
make  the  head  landlord  pay,  perhaps,  25/.  or  30/.  for 
putting  in  a  water  closet,  all  for  the  benefit  of  this 
middleman.  We  have  no  hold  upon  him  at  all. 
When  we  enforcestructural  improvements  in  houses  I  say 
that  every  one  who  has  a  beneficiary  interest  in  the 
houses  should  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  expense  of 
putting  them  in  a  proper  state.  I  have  known  land- 
lords have  to  pay  so  much  money  in  improving  their 
houses  that  for  three  or  four  years  the  rent  altogether 
went  in  that  direction  ;  whereas  in  the  meantime  the 
middleman  got  his  full  rent. 

22.327.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  valua- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  taxation  of  those  houses  for 
which  the  occupiers  have  to  pay  sucli  large  rents  ? — 
Yes,  I  have  got  the  valuaiion  recently  from  official 
sources  of  175  of  them.  It  sliows  that  the  rent  is  in 
round  numbers  about  three  times  the  valuation. 

22.328.  So  that  these  house  jobbers  do  not  pay  a 
reasonable  contribution  towards  the  local  burdens  ■•' — 
They  do  not. 

22.329.  Although  they  are  tlie  main  cause  of  (he 
heavy  sanitary  expenditure  ? — Yes. 

22.330.  They  cause  considerably  more  than  the 
average  expenditure  and  they  contribute  a  great  dc.d 
le.ss  in  proportion  ? — -Yes. 

22.331.  Has  your  investigation  into  the  valuation 
question  shown  you  that  in  the  poorer  districts  of  the 
city  the  valuation,  apart  from  the  excessive  rents 
derived  from  tlio.sc  houses  by  exceptional  means  is 
proportionately  lower  than  the  valuation  in  tlie 
wealthier  parts  of  the  city  ? — It  has.  One  reason  why 
houses  are  sometimes  unlet  iu  the  decaying  parts  of 
the  city  is  tha^the  valuation  is  excessive,  and  persons 
do  not  like  takmg  those  places  because  the  A'aluation 
is  too  high ;  the  letting  value  and  the  actual  valuation 
are  much  the  same;  whereas  in  other  parts  of  the  city, 
for  instance,  in  my  own  case,  I  pay  a  rent  which  is 
one  third  greater  than  the  valuation.  In  Gardiner 
Street,  for  example,  the  houses  are  valued  at  a  rate 
that  no  one  would  now  give  for  them ;  and  the  result 
is  that  they  are  rapidly  becoming  tenement  hou.ses. 

22.332.  In  the  poorer  streets  tlie  valuation  ap- 
proaclies  the  rackrent  and  in  the  wealthier  streets  it 
is  one  thii'd  less  ? — Yes.  The  valuation  is  in  excess 
of  some  of  the  rents  that  are  obtained  from  those 
houses. 

22.333.  In  the  business  parts  of  the  city,  say,  for 
in.?taiice,  in  places  Avhere  the  great  insurance  offices, 
and  banks,  and  such  like,  are  situated — Westmoreland 
Sti-oet,  College  Green,  Grafton  Street  —  and  places 
where  the  houses  are  not  occupied  as  residences,  but 
as  places  of  business,  have  you  any  knowledge  of  the 
proportion  that  the  valuation  would  bear  to  the  real 
I'ents  ? — I  think  the  valuation  there  might  be,  p(!rliaps, 
raised.  The  valuation  in  some  of  the  best  jjarts  of 
the  city  does  not  appear  to  be  much  more  than  the 
valuation  of  the  same  kind  of  houses  in  a  private 
street  would  be,  although  there  are  very  fine  houses 
in  the  best  parts  of  Dublin  valued  at  100/.  or  150/.  a 
year,  which  is  very  small. 

22.334.  Is  tlio  net  result  this  :  that  the  wealthier 
and  more  valuable  portions  of  the  city  do  not  con- 
tribute a  just  proportion  to  the  taxation  ? — T'hat  is 
my  opinion.  I  think  tiiat  iu  the  north,  as  a  whole, 
which  is  a  decaying  part  of  the  city,  the  valuation  is 
rather  liigh,  and  the  south  part  is  very  much  under- 
valued. 
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22.335.  With  reference  to  your  sanitary  staff',  up  to 
within  a  year  or  two  ago  I  beheve  your  sanitary  staff 
was  composed  altogether  of  the  Dublin  Metropolitan 
police  force  ? — Exclusively. 

22.336.  You  have  now  changed  it  somewhat,  but 
you  have  still  nine  members  of  the  police  force  on 
your  sanitary  staff  ? — We  have. 

22.337.  And  the  balance  of  the  23  are  civilians  ? — 
They  are  civilians. 

22.338.  Do  you  pay  tiie  Government  for  those 
police  ?— We  do. 

22.339.  At  what  rate  do  you  pay  them  ? — We  pay 
half  their  salai-ies. 

22.340.  Used  you  not  to  pay  one  third  ? — We  got  a 
recoupment  upon  a  certain  portion  of  them,  as  sanitary 
officers. 

22.341.  But  you  get  recoupment  in  any  case  for 
your  sanitary  olficers,  do  you  not  ? — No,  only  for  a 
certain  proportion  of  them.  The  reason  why  we  have 
such  a  number  is  simply  because  the  Corporation  of 
Dublin  did  voluntarily  what  they  need  not  have  done 
if  they  had  not  wished  to  do  it. 

22.342.  For  all  your  sanitary  officers  you  get  the 
usual  recoupment  that  every  sanitary  authority  gets 
for  its  sanitary  officers  ? — We  do  not.  Dublin  had  at 
tlie  time  of  the  passiug  of  the  Public  Health  Act  a 
certain  number  of  sanitary  officers,  and  we  get  no 
recoupment  upon  their  salaries,  whereas  in  the  case  of 
those  that  have  been  appointed  since  we  do. 

22.343.  But  that  is  a  question  between  yourselves 
and  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  the  question  of 
what  the  sanitary  police  ai'C  does  not  enter  into  the 
consideration  ? — Not  in  the  slightest. 

22.344.  With  regard  to  your  relations,  not  with  the 
Local  Government  Board  but  with  the  executive,  you 
have  to  pay  to  the  executive,  have  you  not,  in  that 
sense  the  full  salary  of  all  these  policemen  ? — Yes. 

22.345.  Yon  have  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  their 
uniforms  and  everything  at  the  full  charge  ? — In  the 
case  of  those  that  we  had  previously  to  the  passing  of 
the  Act  we  have  to  pay  the  full  charge. 

22.346.  Does  not  Dublin  also  pay  for  the  police  ? — 
It  pays  a  large  proportion,  not  the  whole.  I  think 
the  amount  is  about  38,000/.  a  year.  ( Mr.  Beveridge.) 
Pawnbrokers  are  taxed  to  the  amount  of  100/.  a 
year,  and  there  are  carriage  licenses  and  other  matters 
which  bring  in  6,000/.  a  year  in  aid  of  the  police. 

22.347.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  Did  you  not  say 
that  a  penny  rate  brought  in  2,600/.  a  year  ? — Yes. 

22.348.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collings.)  The  police  rate  is 
8c?.  in  the  £,  is  it  not  ? — The  police  rate  is  8rf.  in 
the  £. 

22.349.  Half  of  the  Government's  subvention  ? — 
Yes.  {Dr.  Cameron.')  The  police  force  costs  about 
120,000/.  a  year. 

22.350.  {Mr.  Gray.)  You  first  pay  M.  in  tlie  £ 
directly  for  the  police  ? — Yes. 

22.351.  Do  you  then  pay  a  certain  sum  which  is 
levied  on  the  paAvnbrokers  in  Dublin  ? — Yes,  and  on 
the  hackney  carriage  licenses. 

22.352.  You  get  some  4,000/.  from  the  pawn- 
brokers ?— 5,000/. 

22.353.  And  you  have  a  certain  sum  which  is  paid 
on  tlie  hackney  carriages  ? — Yes, 

22.354.  If  that  was  all  levied  by  a  direct  tax,  what 
poundage  rate  would  it  represent? — I  have  a  printed 
table  which  I  can  put  in  which  will  show  the  cost. 

22.355.  {To  Dr.  Cameron.)  Although  Dublin  pay 
one  fourth  of  the  amount  that  is  levied  for  the  pohce 
it  pays  over  again  for  these  sanitary  policemen  ? — It 
does. 

22.356.  You  are  very  well  acquainted  with  the 
municipal  system  in  operation  in  towns  in  England, 
such  as  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  so 
on  ? — Yes,  I  am.  I  take  a  great  interest  m  the 
subject. 

22.357.  In  those  towns  the  police  are  altogether 
under  the  control  of  the  municipality,  are  they  riot? — 
They  are. 

22.358.  They  are  both  controlled  and  paid  for  by 
the  municipality  ? — They  are. 


22.359.  In  those  towus,  I  presume,  the  municipality  Mr. Alderman 
therefore  can  practically,  if  they  think  lit,  use  every  W.Meagher, 
policeman  as  a  sanitary  officer  ? — "i  es.  M.P., 

22.360.  But  here  you  only  have  such  a  number  as  ^  ^"^f^ssor 
you  think  nt  to  pay  for  that  special  purpose.'' — That  ^ 

is  ail.  F.K.C.S.I., 

22.361.  Do  yoa  think  that  your  work  would  be  Mr. 
lightened  if  the  system  in  Dublin  were  assimihited  to   J-  Scveridye, 
that  of  other  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom  ? — If  the  p 

police  were  all  directly  under  the  control  of   tlie  Cjb'' 
municipality,  and  sanitary  duties  were  assigned  to   Mr.  S.  Hartj, 

the  individual  police,  that  would  bring  about  a  greatly   
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police  are  supposed  to  prevent  people  from  throwing  ' 

slops,  and  so  on,  into  the  streets,  but  practically  they 
do  not  do  so. 

22.362.  Supposing  that  you  went  up  to  a  police- 
man, and  comjilained  to  him  of  his  neglect  of  sanitary 
duty,  what  would  he  say  to  you  ?— He  would  probably 
take  nie  into  custody  for  interfering  with  his  duty. 
{Alderman  Meagher.)  The  sanitary  authority  of  the 
corporation  have  frequently  waited  upon  the  Commis- 
missioners  of  Police  in  order  that  they  might  impress 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  preventing  persons  throw- 
ing refuse  upon  the  streets.  I  have  frequently  in  my 
own  experience  seen  boys  open  a  water  hydrant  and 
let  the  water  flo\v  about  the  streets  and  damage  the 
footway,  and  I  have  seen  people  tlirowing  litter  upon 
the  roadways  ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  police  are  not  at 
all  accountable  to  tiic  corporation,  they  take  no  notice 
of  these  things.  But  I  must  say  that  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Police  have  always,  on  the  representation 
of  the  corporation,  told  them  that  they  would  quicken 
the  action  of  the  constables  in  matters  of  this  sort. 

22.363.  But  has  any  practical  improvement  ever 
resulted  from  that  ? — For  a  very  short  time  things 
would  improve,  and  then  it  Avould  all  be  forgotten. 

22.364.  Are  you  of  opinion,  as  an  experienced 
member  of  the  corporation,  that  you  could  maintain 
your  own  police  for  \s.  4:d.  in  the  £  ? — I  think  we 
could. 

22.365.  {M?;  Samuel  Morley  to  Dr.  Cameron.) 
Without  at  all  impugning  the  character  of  the  police, 
are  they,  as  a  rule,  of  a  class  quite  fit  to  undertake  a 
duty  of  that  kind  ? — I  think  they  are.  I  have  the 
very  highest  opinion  of  the  police.  As  a  rule  they 
are  men  who  are  incapable  of  being  bribed.  I  re- 
member once  or  twice  persons  Avere  prosecuted  for 
attempting  to  bribe  them. 

22.366.  What  are  their  wages  ? — About  30i'.  per 
week. 

22.367.  I  have  known  cases  in  which  they  have 
been  appointed  to  inspect  public-houses,  for  instance, 
where  it  has  answered  the  purpose  of  the  publican 
to  put  two  or  three  sovereigns  into  the  hands  of  a 
policeman  to  shut  his  eyes  and  ears  ;  and  they  are  not 
always  above  the  temptation  ? — No ;  but  I  believe  in 
Dublin  they  are  above  temptation  in  that  way.  They 
might  have  their  price  like  everybody,  but  it  must  be 
something  enormous.  One  man  was  sent  to  prison 
for  three  months  for  attempting  to  bribe  one  of  our 
inspectors ;  he  put  a  51.  note  into  the  inspector's 
hand,  and  the  inspector  brought  it  to  me,  and  he 
reported  the  case,  and  the  man  was  prosecuted,  and 
sent  to  prison  for  three  months. 

22.368.  {Mr.  Gray.)  You  were  asked  with  refer- 
ence to  the  existence  of  immorality  in  Dublin ;  of 
course  we  all  know  that  there  is  plenty  of  immorality 
in  Dublin,  as  there  is  elsewhere.  During  the  investi- 
gations of  this  Commission  with  reference  to  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  London  it  was  elicited  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  the  more  terrible  forms  of  immorality 
existed,  and  they  Avere  attributed  by  some  witnesses 
to  the  single-room  system.  Do  you  think  there  is 
much  incest  or  any  immorality  of  that  class  in  Dublin  ? 
— No ;  I  most  certainly  think  that  (and  it  is  a  matter 
that  I  have  given  some  attention  to)  what  are  called 
unnatural  crimes  of  every  kind  .are  held  in  jjeculiar 
abhorrence  by  the  lowest  class  in  Dublin.  I  t^ink 
those  unnatural  offences  are  less  likely  to  occur  among 
the  very  lowest  classes  of  the  population  than  even 
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amongst  other  classes.  Anything  opposed  to  natural 
practices  appears  to  be  looked  upon  with  great  aver- 
sion amongst  the  lowest  class.  To  say  that  incest  or 
anything  of  that  kind  never  did  occur  would  be  say- 
ing what  is  contrary  to  the  experience  of  all  ages  ; 
but  that  anything  like  that  is  common  in  Dublin  I  do 
not  believe. 

22.369.  {To  Mr.  Beveridge.)  As  to  the  effect  of 
the  limited  boundary  upon  the  matter  which  we  are 
now  investigating,  we  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  one 
of  its  effects  has  been  to  squeeze  into  the  city  the  bulk 
of  the  working  class  population,  although  their  occu- 
pation may  take  tliem  outside  the  city  during  the  day ; 
are  there,  in  .your  opinion,  any  other  effects  of  the 
restricted  boundaries  of  the  city  which  bear  upon  this 
question — There  are  a  great  many  considerations 
bearing  upon  that,  as  set  forth  in  the  Report  of  the 
Municipal  Boundaries  Commission.  That  commis- 
sion very  strongly  recommended  upon  all  general 
grounds  that  the  boundaries  should  be  extended  so  as 
to  take  in  what  is  really  the  modern  city  of  Dublin. 
At  present  the  artizans  and  labourers  of  the  whole  of 
that  modern  city  are  concentrated  within  the  existing 
municipal  boundary,  so  that  all  the  obligations  that 
they  bring  with  them  in  the  way  of  medical  relief  or 
contributious  of  the  city  to  reformatories  and  indus- 
trial schools,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  really  fall 
upon  the  persons  who  hold  property  within  the  exist- 
ing municipal  boundary. 

22.370.  All  the  hospitals  are  situated  within  the 
municipal  boundary,  are  they  not  ? — All  the  hospitals 
are  within  the  boundary,  with  the  exception  of  two 
outside,  to  which  the  corporation  gives  grants. 

22.371.  Does  the  corporation  give  considerable 
grants  to  those  hospitals  out  of  the  municipal  funds  ? 
— Yes,  about  4,600/.  a  year. 

22.372.  Speaking  from  your  personal  knowledge, 
while  there  is  an  immigration  of  the  poorer  classes 
into  Dublin,  is  there  an  emigration  of  the  wealthier 
classes,  from  the  inside  to  the  outside,  for  instance, 
from  Dublin  to  Pembroke  ? — It  is  pointed  out  in  the 
lieport  of  the  Boundary  Commission  that  that  process 
has  been  going  on  for  years.  In  fact,  both  connnis- 
sions  pointed  out  that  the  depopulation  of  Dublin  of 
the  better  classes  has  been  going  on  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  years,  and  the  result  was  that  the  better  houses 
became  vacant  and  are  now  tenanted  by  the  Avorking 
class  population.  The  Municipal  Boundaries  Com- 
mission in  summing  up  their  recommendations  upon 
the  subject  stated,  that  in  their  opinion  the  extension 
of  the  boundary  had  been  deferred  too  long ;  but  al- 
thougli  that  commission  reported  in  1881  nothing  has 
yet  been  done.  It  is  out  of  the  power  of  the  corpora- 
tion to  promote  a  Bill  for  that  purpose,  because  we 
have  no  powers,  such  as  those  possessed  by  English 
municipalities,  to  apply  the  funds  of  the  city  in  pro- 
moting Bills  in  Parliament.  If  a  Bill  such  as  that 
Avhich  you  have  endeavoured  to  get  through  the  House 
this  ses.sion  were  passed  of  course  it  would  leave  the 
municipality  free  to  move  in  tiie  matter.  Meanwhile 
it  is  not  open  to  the  municipality  to  do  that.  Several 
representations  have  been  made  to  the  Government, 
and  in  18H3  a.  memorial  was  presented,  a  copy  of  which 
I  can  put  in  (it  is  very  brief)  which  summarises  the 
main  recommendations  of  both  those  commissions.  It 
is  paper  No.  228  of  18S3. 

22.373.  While  this  exodus  of  the  better  classes  goes 
on  the  result  is  that  those  who  remain  within  the  city 
are  less  able  to  bear  the  necessary  taxation  ? — No 
doubt. 

22.374.  Because  the  wealthier  classes  escape  outside 
while  the  poorer  classes  are  liemnied  in  ? — No  doubt. 
There  are  some  wards  in  the  city  Avhich,  if  they  had 
to  bear  their  own  charges  for  everything,  wotild  cer- 
tamly  not  be  able  to  bear  them.  There  being  a 
])ortiou  of  the  city  wealthy,  such  as  the  neighbourhood 
of  Fitzwilliam  Square  and  Monntjoy  Square,  the  city 
is  able  to  go  on  ;  but  the  taxation  is  very  high  and 
there  is  no  more  reason  why  the  people  of  Fitzwilliam 
Square  and  Monntjoy  Square  should  contribute  to 
these  general  charges  than  the  people  of  Pembroke 


and  Ratbmines,  who  have  just  as  much  advantage  from 
the  labour  of  all  these  people,  and  from  any  civic  im- 
provements that  are  carried  on. 

22.375.  Have  you  known  cases  of  business  firms 
who,  when  they  have  had  occasion  to  change  their 
original  premises,  have  removed  from  one  side  of  this 
arbitrary  line,  just  a  little  distance  across  the  line,  and 
have  so  escaped  taxation  ? — There  was  a  very  notable 
instance  of  that  referred  to  before  the  Municipal 
Boundaries  Commission,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Bolton,  a 
builder,  in  a  very  extensive  way  of  business.  His 
premises  were  just  inside  the  canal  in  Richmond 
Street,  and  he  moved  immediately  over  the  bridge  to 
premises  adjoining  the  canal  outside  the  city,  and  you 
can  see  his  workmen  streaming  into  his  premises  every 
morning  and  passing  out  again  in  the  evening.  By 
that  change  of  position  he  escapes  perhaps  a  rate  of 
Is.  in  the  £  on  his  premises,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
has  all  the  advantages  of  the  city ;  all  his  timber  and 
stone  are  drawn  through  the  city  to  his  works,  and  all 
his  workmen  live  in  the  city,  and  if  they  get  knocked 
up  they  go  to  our  hospitals.  But  the  township  in 
which  he  lives  pays  no  contribution  to  the  hospitals, 
and  if  the  child  of  one  of  his  Avorkmen  goes  to  a  re- 
formatory or  industrial  school  the  city  has  to  bear  the 
burden. 

22.376.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  townships  would 
resist  very  strenuously  any  attempt  to  set  right  the 
condition  of  affairs  that  you  have  mentioned  ? — There 
is  no  doubt  of  that.  In  Rathmines  this  year  the  poor 
rate  is  only  Is.  2d.  ;  the  district  immediately  inside 
is  paying  2s.,  and  the  district  to  the  north  of  the 
river  is  paying  2s.  6c?.  Then  in  the  districts  beyond 
Rathmines  again  there  is  a  very  high  poor  rate, 
and  meauAvhile  this  place  which  has  practically  no 
Avorkmen's  houses  in  it  has  all  the  advantage  of  the 
labour,  and  does  not  bear  its  due  proportion  of  the 
burdens  entailed  by  a  labouring  class. 

22.377.  Do  you  not  think  that  so  many  persons 
being  deeply  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  things 
as  they  are,  even  supposing  that  the  corporation  were 
to  get  power  to  promote  a  Bill,  it  would  result  in  a 
desperate,  extremely  costly,  and  prolonged  contest 
before  this  could  possibly  be  settled,  if  it  were 
attempted  to  be  dealt  with  by  private  legislation  ? — 
I  very  much  fear  that  it  would.  Of  course  if  the 
present  legaV  disabilities  Avere  removed,  and  if  the 
Corporation  of  Dublin  were  placed  upon  the  same 
basis  as  .English  corporations  in  regard  to  taking 
proceedings  to  obtain  parliamentary  powers,  it  would 
come  into  the  contest  with  a  considerable  borough 
fund  to  maintain  such  proceedings  ;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  Avhatever  that  the  owners  of  house  property  in 
the  townships  outside  Avould  subscribe  very  largely 
to  the  expenses,  and  that  a  very  costly  parliamentary 
contest  Avould  be  the  result.  Of  course  it  would 
eventually  end  in  a  compromise. 

22.378.  There  Avas  a  great  Improvement  Bill  passed 
for  Dublin  in  the  year  1849,  Avas  there  not  ? — There 
Avas. 

22.379.  That  in  fact  is  the  basis  of  our  municipal 
svstem  here  to-day  ? — Yes. 

"  22,380.  What  kind  of  Bill  was  that  ?— Bills  had 
been  promoted  for  some  years,  and  eventually  the 
Government  themselves  brought  it  in  as  a  jjublic 
Bill. 

22.381.  Was  that  in  consequence  of  abortive  Bills 
having  been  introduced  year  after  year  by  private 
individuals  or  local  bodies  ? — Yes  ;  one  of  the  sections 
of  that  Act  contains  a  provision  for  the  payment  of 
the  costs  of  the  two  preceding  futile  iittempts  to  obtain 
the  necessary  powers. 

22.382.  There  is  a  poAver  under  your  Acts  of 
Parliament,  is  there  not,  to  give  certain  abatements 
of  taxation  in  the  case  of  houses  of  low  valuation  ? — 
There  is,  in  the  case  of  the  improvement  rate. 

22.383.  The  corporation  have  never  put  that  poAver 
into  operation  yet,  liaA'e  they  ? — They  have  never  put 
it  into  force.  The  corporation  haA'c  memorialised  the 
Government  to  pi-omote  a  Bill  dealing  Avith  the  collec- 
tion of  rates  in  the  city.    The  collection  of  rates  in 
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Dublin  is  carried  out  by  a  collector  general  nomi- 
nated by  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  We  propose  that 
there  shall  be  a  clause  in  that  Bill  by  which  houses 
suitable  for  workmen's  dwellings  should  pay  only  on  a 
differential  scale  of  rating.  In  Belfast  there  is  such 
a  power  as  that. 

22.384.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  question  of 
the  collectioii  of  rates  in  Dublin,  except  to  this  extent, 
which  I  am  sure  will  be  deemed  pertinent.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  there  is  a  very  large  amomit  of  uncollect- 
able  rates  in  Dublin  under  the  present  law  ? — Yes,  I 
have  a  return  here  which  shows  that  in  a  single  year 
9,000/.  was  remitted.  However,  that  is  in  a  great  part 
due  to  remissions  owing  to  vacancy. 

22.385.  When  a  house  is  vacant  in  Dublin  it  is 
first  rated,  and  then  the  person  who  is  rated  makes 
application  to  have  the  rate  remitted? — Yes,  on  the 
ground  of  non-occupancy  during  a  specific  period. 

22.386.  There  is  no  rate  levied  on  a  vacant  house, 
is  there  — If  a  house  is  vacant  for  a  whole  year  there 
is  none,  and  if  it  is  vacant  for  a  portion  of  the  year 
there  is  a  remission  for  the  proportion  during  which 
it  has  been  unoccupied. 

22.387.  You  yourself  live  in  Rathmines,  do  you 
not  ? — I  do. 

22.388.  Does  the  same  law  apply  there  ? — No,  an 
owner  there  must  pay  the  township  rates  if  his  house 
is  unoccupied. 

22.389.  A  rate  is  levied  in  Rathmines  upon  every 
house,  whether  it  is  occupied  or  not  ? — That  is  so. 

22,390-1.  But  here  in  Dublin  a  house  is  not  rated 
unless  it  is  occupied.  Under  the  local  Act  they  impose 
a  tax  on  every  house  ? — The  rate  is  imposed  on  every 
house,  and  if  it  is  not  occupied  the  owner  must  pay 
the  rates. 

22.392.  (^Sir  Richard  Cross.)  Have  you  a  copy  of 
the  local  Act  with  you  ? — No,  but  I  can  send  for  it. 

22.393.  {Mr.  Gray.)  Can  you  give  us  any  approxi- 
mate notion  as  to  how  many  houses  are  vacant  out  of 
the  24,000  houses  in  Dublin  ? — The  census  return  is, 
I  think,  the  surest  information  on  that  point.  I  do 
not  think  the  collector  general's  return  would  be  so 
accurate  ;  but  the  census  return  would  show  that 
there  were  then  over  3,000  houses  vacant.  The 
exact  number  is  3,060. 

22.394.  That  is  to  say,  one  house  in  every  eight  is 
vacant  ? — Yes. 

22.395.  And  escapes  taxation  altogether  ? — Yes. 

22.396.  If  every  house  in  Dublin  were  rated, 
whether  it  were  occupied  or  not,  do  you  think  that 
that  woitld  tend  to  coerce  the  landlords  of  those 
houses  to  let  them  at  lesser  rates  so  as  to  recoup 
themselves  the  rates  which  they  had  to  pay  ? — I  think 
it  would  have  a  beneficial  effect. 

22.397.  Do  you  think  it  would  tend  to  ease  the 
present  excessive  rents  in  Dublin  ? — I  think  it  would 
force  owners  to  let  houses  at  the  market  value,  and 
not  to  hold  them  in  hand  for  fancy  rents. 

22.398.  Do  they,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  hold  their 
houses  in  hand,  when  they  are  vacant,  in  the  hope  of 
getting  what  they  deem  to  be  sufficient  rents,  that  is 
to  say,  such  a  rent  as  they  cannot  get  at  the  present 
time  ? — I  believe  there  is  no  doubt  of  that ;  they 
hold  out  for  speculative  rents. 

22.399.  The  corporation  has  during  that  time,  has 
it  not,  to  light  the  street  for  them,  it  has  to  sewer  it 
and  to  pay  towards  ])olicing  it,  and  so  on  ? — Yes,  the 
expenses  for  street  maintenance,  for  lighting,  watch- 
ing, and  so  on,  go  on  all  the  same,  and  must  be 
paid. 

22.400.  You  are  of  opinion  then,  I  take  it  (it  is 
tolerably  manifest),  that  if  those  owners  were  subjected 
to  the  Rathmines  law  and  had  to  pay  taxes  for  those 
houses,  whether  they  were  able  to  let  them  or  not, 
they  would  try  to  let  the  houses  as  rapidly  as  they 
could  ? — They  would  have  to  let  them  at  the  market 
value. 

22.401.  And  that  would  have  the  effect  of  relieving 
all  the  rents  of  the  city  ? — The  result  would  be  that  a 
lesser  rate  ia  the  £  would  have  to  be  levied.  The 
corporation  would  not  levy  more  ;  they  would  only 
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require  a  certain  sura  of  money,  and  being  able  to 
assess  it  upon  so  much  more  property  the  rate  would 
necessarily  be  lower. 

22.402.  And  it  would  also  have  the  effect,  by 
throwing  more  houses  upon  the  market,  of  reducing 
the  rents  at  the  same  time  ? — No  doubt. 

22.403.  {To  Dr.  Cameron^  You  have  given  evi- 
dence with  regard  to  the  large  number  of  older  houses 
which  were  once  owned  by  the  wealthier  classes,  but 
which  are  now  turned  into  tenements  ;  many  of  those 
houses  are  still  in  a  very  substantial  condition,  are 
they  not,  so  far  as  their  walls  are  concerned  — Yes,  a 
great  number  of  them  are. 

22.404.  Perhaps  even  more  solid  than  many  of  the 
newer  houses  ? — A  great  many  of  them  are  ;  such  as 
the  houses  in  Henrietta  8treet,  which  are,  in  fact, 
mansions. 

22.405.  If  those  houses,  instead  of  being  let  indi- 
vidually by  a  house  jobber,  were  taken  en  bloc  by  a 
company,  do  you  think  they  could  be  converted  into 
dwellings  at  an  economical  rent,  suitable  for  the 
working  classes  ? — I  am  perfectly  certain  they  covdd, 
and  with  a  small  profit  in  working  it.  That  is  one  of 
the  best  remedies,  I  believe,  for  the  present  state  of 
things.  The  ditticulty  with  regard  to  houses  of  that 
kind  is,  that  a  house  is  taken  at  30/.  a  year  and  sublet 
at  60/.  or  70/.,  so  that  the  individual  who  thus  sublets 
it  has  an  excessive  profit.  If  in  those  cases  the  collec- 
tion of  the  rents  were  undertaken  by  a  large  company, 
or  by  the  municipality,  then  the  profits  might  be  re- 
duced to  a  very  moderate  amount ;  that  is  to  say,  instead 
of  an  individual  getting  cent,  per  cent,  profit  on  work- 
ing the  concern  as  a  speculation  there  should  be  a 
I^rofit,  under  the  circumstances  which  you  have  sug- 
gested, of  5  or  7  per  cent.  There  are  eight  or  ten 
houses  in  Henrietta  Street  sublet  at  the  present  time 
at  rents  which  are  three  times  greater  than  the  sum 
which  the  landlord  gets  from  the  middlemen  ;  if  they 
were  worked  en  bloc  the  rents  could  be  reduced 
probably  by  at  least  50  or  60  per  cent. 

22.406.  Besides  putting  the  roofs  and  floors  in 
repair  ? — Yes,  and  being  kept  clean  systematically. 

22.407.  Assuming  that  as  a  matter  of  course,  what 
structural  alteration  would  they  want ;  sanitary  accom- 
modation and  a  good  floor,  I  sujjpose  ? — Yes. 

22.408.  That  would  require  new  building,  would  it 
not? — Yes.  They  would  also  want  dust  shoots  and 
to  have  their  yards  improved. 

22.409.  What  do  you  say  as  to  an  outside  stair  ? — I 
am  very  strongly  in  favour  of  an  outside  stair.  I 
knoAv  the  people  are  not;  in  fact  they  do  not  like  it 
at  all,  because  they  think  it  gives  the  place  so  much  of 
a  public  institution  or  barrack-like  appearance.  That 
is  a  matter  of  sentiment,  and,  as  you  know,  the  people 
in  Dublin  are  very  much  moved  by  sentiment.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  they  would  not  go  into  the  movable 
house  which  we  provided  for  them  with  every  arrange- 
ment. In  regard  to  disinfecting  houses  in  Dublin,  we 
got  a  movable  house  drawn  by  horses  and  provided  with 
everything  that  they  could  want,  but  not  a  single 
person  would  use  it ;  they  preferred  lying  out  on  the 
stairs. 

22.410.  {Mr.  Samuel  Morley.)  Were  they  afraid  of 
its  toppling  over  ? — Not  at  all ;  it  was  a  mere  matter 
of  sentiment.  We  had  to  convert  it  ultimately  into  an 
officeat  the  disinfecting  chamber.  The  people  said  their 
neighbours  would  laugh  at  them  if  they  used  it.  I 
went  down  myself  and  tried  personally  to  persuade 
them,  but  they  would  not. 

22,41L  {Mr.  Gray.)  I  gather  that  it  is  yoiu- opinion 
that  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  house  property 
in  Dublin  to  which  this  system  of  reparation  is  parti- 
cularly applicable  ? — I  should  say,  roughly  speaking, 
that  certainly  there  are  4,000  or  5,000  houses  that 
could  be  so  converted. 

22,412.  And  that  woitld  manifestly  be  very  much 
chef^per  than  destroying  them  and  building  artizans' 
dwellings  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  it  is  an  admirable  plan  for 
making  them  better  and  lowering  the  rents,  which  at 
the  present  time  are  simply  preposterous.    Those  large 
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houses  in  Henrietta  Street  are,  as  you  know,  converted 
into  tenements,  and  no  room  can  be  had  under  3s.  a 
week  ;  that  is  a  single  room. 

22.413.  (JSIr.  Lyulpli  Stanley  to  3Ir.  Beveridge.) 
The  corporation,  you  say,  owns  a  good  deal  of  property 
in  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

22.414.  Is  that  house  pi'operty  ?~It  is. 

22.415.  Have  they  got  much  of  it  in  hand  for 
which  they  are  receiving  the  rackreuts,  or  is  it  nearly 
all  out  on  lease  ? — I  do  not  think  any  of  it  is  in  liand 
for  which  they  receive  rackrents. 

22.416.  Then  when  a  lease  falls  in,  does  the  corpo- 
ration give  a  new  lease  ? — The  house  is  examined,  and 
if  it  is  found  capable  of  repair,  the  city  architect  esti- 
mates what  the  repairs  would  cost,  and  then  it  is  put 
up  to  auction,  the  condition  being  a  lease  of  35  years. 

22.417.  Is  that  the  usual  length  of  a  lease  ? — No, 
that  is  the  length  of  a  rep.airing  lease.  If  it  requires 
to  be  rebuilt  the  city  architect  prepares  a  specification 
in  accordance  with  the  surroundings,  and  it  is  put  up 
at  a  lease  of  75  years,  with  an  exception  in  favour  of 
the  tenant  in  occupation,  who  is  considered  to  have  a 
vested  interest. 

22.418.  Could  you  say  roughly  what  acreage  belongs 
to  the  city  of  Dublin,  either  in  reversion  or 
altogether? — I  could  not  say;  but  I  can  hand  in  a 
coloured  map  which  would  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
extent  (Jumdiiig  in  the  same). 

22.419.  Is  this  property  chiefly  shop  property,  or 
house  property  occupied  by  the  poor  ? — A  great  deal 
of  the  property  of  the  corporation  is  very  valuable  ;  it 
is  differently  situated.  In  Grafton  Street,  for  instance, 
many  of  the  newly  built  houses  are  on  the  property  of 
the  corporation,  that  is  in  the  western  part  of  the  city. 

22.420.  I  do  not  want  to  burden  the  notes  with  the 
names  of  streets  ;  I  want  a  general  answer.  Has  the 
corporation  much  property  that  is  occupied  by  the 
poor  ? — No,  not  very  much. 

22.421.  Have  you  any  idea,  within  one  or  two 
thousand,  what  number  of  the  population  of  the  poorer 
class  live  on  property  that  is  owned  by  the  corporation  ? 
— I  do  not  think  we  have  any  statistics  with  regard  to 
that. 

22.422.  {To  Dr.  Cameron.)  Could  you  say  at  all 
how  that  is  ? — I  should  say  about  1,000  people  live  on 
corporation  property.  I  linow  a  great  number  of  the 
houses,  because  I  visit  them  myself;  and,  without 
binding  myself  to  that  exact  number,  I  should  say, 
roughly,  it  was  about  1,000. 

22.423.  You  think  that  of  the  wage-earning  class 
not  more  than  1,000  people  live  in  houses  which  are 
the  property  of  the  corporation  ? — That  is  so. 

22.424.  Is  that  including  all  the  property  of  the 
corporation  which  is  out  on  lease? — It  is  not  including 
the  better  class  of  houses  ;  neither  is  it  including  the 
new  area  of  course  that  has  come  in  upon  which  you 
have  had  evidence  that  the  coi-poration  are  gohig  to 
build. 

22.425.  Then  I  gather  that  at  the  present  time  the 
bulk  of  the  property  of  the  corporation  is  occupied  by 
shops  and   the  belter  classes,  and  that  only  about 

I,  000  people  of  the  poorer  classes  live  on  that  pro- 
perty ? — Exclusive  of  that  one  estate,  I  say  so. 

22.426.  ( To  Mr.  Beveridge.)  Have  you  never 
made  any  stipulation  when  a  lease  has  fallen  in  tliat 
a  part  of  your  property  shouhl  be  devoted  to  housing 
the  working  classes  ? — A  lease  has  now  fallen  in  of  a 
large  estate  which  was  leasetl  in  the  reign  of  Charles 

II.  ,  and  the  corporation  are  proposing  to  allocate  on 
that  estate  two  sites  for  the  erection  of  dwellings  under 
the  Act  of  1866. 

22.427.  To  accommodate  what  number  of  people, 
can  you  say,  roughly  ? — I  can  give  you  the  exact 
numbers  in  a  moment. 

22,128.  Can  you  give  me  within  50  or  60? — I 
would  rather  not.  There  have  been  several  reports 
l)resented  on  the  subject,  and  I  wish  to  give  you  the 
latest  figures.  I  have  here  a  small  table  showing  the 
propo-sed  accommodation  which  I  find  to  i)e  as  follows  : 
44  double  rooms  at  S.s.  Gd.;  116  single  rooms  at 
Is.  9rf. ;  4  shops  at  20s.;  16  dwellings,  containing 


bedroom  accommodation  for  20  families  and  a  wash- 
house  at  5s.  ;  and  72  lodgings  for  men  at  Ad. 

22.429.  Eoughly  speaking  do  you  think  that  700  or 
800  people  would  be  so  housed  ? — The  first  scheme 
was  to  provide  accommodation  for  700  or  800  licople  • 
that  is  Report  No.  136,  1884. 

22.430.  What  do  you  consider  would  be  the  rack 
rental  value  of  all  the  property  of  the  corporation  if 
it  \yere  in  hand  ? — Do  you  mean  the  rental  that  is 
derived  ? 

22.431.  I  do  not  mean  the  rental  which  you  now 
get  for  property  that  is  out  on  lease ;  but  what  would 
be  the  rack  rental  value  to  the  corporation  ultimately. 
What  is  the  present  rack  rental  value  ?— I  am  afraid 
I  must  ask  you  to  define  it  more  accurately. 

_  22,432.  Supposing  all  the  property  of  the  corpora- 
tion were  at  this  moment  in  hand,  what  would  be  the 
fair  rental  that  you  could  get  from  the  tenants  ;  letting 
it  to  substantial  tenants,  what  would  be  the  gross 
annual  rent  ? — It  would  vary  with  the  portions  of  the 
city. 

22.433.  What  would  be  the  rack  rental  value  of  the 
whole  of  it  if  you  had  it  in  hand  now  ? — It  ought  to 
be  worth  30,000/.  a  year  to  us. 

22.434.  And  you  get  about  20,000/.  now  ?— More 
than  that,  Ave  get  27,000/. 

22.435.  Although  it  is  out  on  lease  for  35  years  ? — 
Some  of  it,  and  some  of  it  at  75  years. 

22.436.  Surely  the  rack  rental  of  that  for  which 
you  have  reversions  must  be  worth  more  than  that  ? — 
In  the  western  portion  of  the  ■  city  we  do  not  expect 
to  let  any  holdings  that  may  fall  in  at  an  increased 
rent. 

22.437.  Is  it  the  view  of  the  corporation  that,  being 
such  large  owners  of  property,  it  is  to  a  certain  extent 
their  duty  to  devote  some  part  of  the  profits  of  this 
land  to  suitable  houses  for  the  poorer  population  ? — 
I  thing  the  corporation  regard  it  as  one  of  their  duties 
as  the  sanitary  authority  to  do  so,  aud  that  they  are 
availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  being  the 
owners  in  fee  of  this  estate  to  which  1  have  referred 
to  carry  out  such  a  scheme.  It  is  rather  an  experi- 
ment than  otherwise. 

22.438.  Questions  have  been  put  to  you  as  to  the 
neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  other  large  landlords  in 
the  suburbs,  aud  especially  as  to  Lord  Pembroke,  having 
refrained  from  parting  with  his  land  for  the  purpose 
of  housing  the  poor,  and  for  absolutely  demolishing 
property  devoted  to  the  poor  m  order  to  improve  his 
estate  ;  do  the  corporation  feel  that  they  too,  as  land- 
lords in  the  city  of  Dublin,  have  a  duty  in  connexion 
with  their  property,  not  to  make  the  largest  possible 
rental,  but  to  suitably  house  the  poor  ? — Th(>y  have 
done  so  in  the  case  of  Baldoyle,  and  there  is  the  other 
case  in  Avhich  they  seek  to  be  permitted  by  the  Trea- 
sury to  allocate  sites  for  dwellings  to  be  erected  under 
the  Act  of  1866. 

22.439.  Are  the  corporation  likely  in  future  to  use 
this  large  property  of  theirs  partly  to  relieve  the  pres- 
sure in  the  matter  of  housing  the  poor  ? — I  do  not 
know.  It  is  rather  an  experiment  to  build  labourers' 
dwellings  under  the  Act  of  1866. 

22.440.  But  instead  of  building  dwellings  themselves 
the  corporation  might  do  what  I  think  the  engineer 
suggested,  viz.,  they  might  let  the  land  to  a  compiiny 
on  condition  that  they  should  put  up  dwellings  of  that 
class  ?  —I  think  Dr.  (Jameron  has  already  pointed  out 
that  the  class  for  whom  the  corporation  now  propose 
to  provide  are  those  for  Avhom  no  comjiany  would 
attemjjt  to  provide  dwellings.  At  the  present  time 
the  Artizans'  Dwellings  Company  are  only  making 
4  per  cent.,  and  the  corporation  arc  proposing  to  pro- 
vide for  a  lower  class. 

22.441.  I  quite  understood  Dr.  Cameron  in  liis 
answer  to  say  that  the  rents  should  be  reduced  as  low 
as  possible  in  order  to  provide  accommodation  for  the 
lowest  class  ;  but  I  am  asking  you  generally  wilh 
regard  to  the  labouring  class,  whether  the  corporation 
might  not  lease  some  of  its  land  when  it  comes  in 
hand  to  a  comjjany  or  companies,  who  would  put  up 
ordinary  aud  artizans'  dwellings,  that  is  to  say,  whether 
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they  might  not  lease  it  with  the  condition  that  that 
particular  class  of  buildings  sliould  be  put  on  the  land  ? 
— In  1876,  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Act 
of  1875,  Mr.  Dwyer  G-ray  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  corporation  the  powers  given  by  that  Act,  and 
he  got  the  corporation  to  commit  themselves  to  a 
declaration  that  they  would  be  willing  to  proceed  to 
clear  areas  under  that  Act,  provided  that  a  company 
could  be  called  into  existence  who  would  build  as  soon 
as  the  areas  were  cleared.  Owing  to  the  stir  that  was 
made  at  that  time  the  Artizans'  Dwellings  Company 
was  formed  in  1876,  and  when  the  corporation  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  their  scheme  they  had  conferences 
with  the  Artizans'  Dwellings  Company,  which  even- 
tuated in  two  sites  being  selected  which  both  the 
corporation  and  the  company  considered  suitable  for 
sucli  a  scheme,  and  that  has  resulted  in  the  successful 
exjaeriment  of  the  Coombe  area. 

22.442.  Did  the  corporation  lease  the  land  to  this 
company  ? — Yes, 

22.443.  And  did  they  lease  it  to  the  company  on 
more  favourable  terms  than  they  could  have  got  for 
the  laud  in  the  open  market,  if  it  had  not  been  saddled 
with  any  such  condition  ? — Certainly,  because  the 
rent  is  very  low. 

22.444.  Then  they  gave  a  subsidy  in  the  shape  of 
the  reduced  rent  to  house  the  poor  ? — -Yes ;  and  the 
company  were  bound  to  lay  out  20,000/.  in  providing 
dwellings  for  a  certain  specified  number  of  people. 

22.445.  Do  you  think  that  if,  subject  to  proper 
security  and  safeguard,  any  persons  or  company  were 
■willing  to  put  up  dwellings  for  the  working  classes, 
and  if  they  had  the  power  of  compulsorily  acquiring 
sites  from  unwilling  owners,  without  paying  an  ex- 
ces.sive  compensation,  that  Avould  tend  to  facilitate  the 
housing  of  the  poor  in  these  outlying  suburbs  of 
Dublin.  You  have  stated  that  in  Pembroke  and  those 
outlying  townships  there  is  a  tendency  to  destroy 
liouses  which  are  already  existing  and  used  by  the 
working  classes  in  order  to  raise  the  residential  cha- 
racter of  the  neighbourhood  ? — I  do  not  think  I  gave 
that  evidence  ;  it  was  Dr.  Cameron  who  said  that. 

22.446.  And  we  have  also  had  evidence  from  one 
of  you  that  the  working  classes  actually  go  out  of 
Dublin  to  their  work  in  these  suburbs,  and  then  come 
back  to  Dublin  to  be  housed.  Supposing  there  were 
a  company,  ready  and  willing  at  the  present  time  to 
put  up  suitable  dwellings  for  the  working  classes  in 
these  suburbs,  and  only  prevented  fi'om  doing  so  by 
the  impossibility  of  acquiring  a  site,  do  you  think 
tliat,  probably,  the  housing  of  the  poor  would  be 
simplified  and  the  work  made  easier  if,  subject  (as  1 
say)  to  suitable  provisions  and  checks,  these  persons 
or  companies  were  enabled  to  get  compulsory  powers 
to  acquire  land  in  the  suburbs  ? — I  would  rather  have 
the  compulsory  power  in  the  hands  of  the  local  autho- 
rity ;  but  I  think  there  ought  to  be  such  a  compulsory 
power. 

22.447.  Do  you  think  that  either  the  commissioners 
or  local  board  of  Rathmines  or  Pembroke  would  be  a 
local  body  likely  to  use  such  a  power  ? — The  commis- 
sioners of  Rathmines  have  attempted  a  scheme  this 
year,  and  have  failed  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the 
owner  in  fee. 

22.448.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collings.)  They  would  have 
used  the  power  if  they  could  have  got  it  ? — Yes. 

22.449.  {Mr.  Lyulfh  Stanley.)  Do  you  think  there 
would  be  any  objection  to  the  local  authority,  if  they 
were  willing,  having  the  power,  or  an  individual 
having  it  if  they  were  not  ? — I  see  no  objection  to 
that ;  but  I  have  not  considered  it. 

22.450.  Do  you  think  that  this  power  on  the  part 
of  a  large  landowner  to  keep  land  back  from  the 
market  may  lead  to  serious  inconvenieuce  in  the 
matter  of  housing  the  jjoor  ? — Yes. 

22.451.  And  in  your  experience,  in  Dublin,  has  it 
already  led  to  that  ? — Yes,  I  have  given  an  instance  of 
it. 

22.452.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collings  to  Dr.  Cameron.)  In 
reply  to  Mr.  Gray  you  stated  that  it  would  bo  a  good 
thing  if  these  large  good  houses  in  Heni'ietta  Street 


and  other  parts  were  taken  and  converted  into  houses 
which  would  be  fit  for  the  working  classes.  Do  you 
not  think  that  that  could  be  done  better  by  the  local 
authority  than  by  any  other  body  ? — I  think  it  could 
be  done  either  by  a  company  acting  on  jdiilanthropic 
lines,  that  is  to  say,  by  some  such  company  as  tlie 
Artizans'  Dwellings  Company,  or  by  the  "^munici- 
j)ality. 

22.453.  What  security  would  you  have  in  the  case 
of  a  company  that  they  would  not  raise  the  rent,  and 
rackrent,  and  get  competition? — No  security  what- 
ever, except  the  character  of  the  persons  forming  the 
company,  if  it  were  formed  on  those  lines. 

22.454.  You  would  have  no  legal  security  ? — No. 

22.455.  But  in  the  case  of  the  corporation  doing 
that  they  would  have  no  object  to  rackrent  ? — They 
would  not.    I  think  the  corporation  could  do  it. 

22.456.  But  they  would  not  have  the  inducement 
to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  poorer  classes  as  I'egards 
rent  in  the  same  way  as  a  private  company  would  ?  

22.457.  Can  that  security  be  obtained  by  placing 
that  power  in  the  hands  of  any  other  body  than  the 
coiporatiou  ? — I  do  not  think  it  can. 

22.458.  Then  your  opinion,  I  may  take  it,  is  that 
inasmuch  as  corporations  have  not  the  necessity  ol 
making  any  more  profit  than  would  secure  the  rate- 
payers, or  that,  if  they  did,  that  profit  would  belong 
to  the  town  generally,  their  operation  with  regard  to 
the  construction  of  these  dwellings  would  be  more 
favourable  in  the  long  run  to  the  poorer  classes,  as 
regards  rent,  than  that  of  any  other  agency  ? — Yes ; 
but  I  should  say  further  that,  in  order  not  to  enter 
into  what  I  might  term  injurious  competition  with 
general  house  owners  and  the  Artizans'  Dwellings 
Company,  I  think  that  the  corporation  should  restrict 
its  operations  to  the  construction  of  houses  suitable 
only  to  the  underpaid  class  of  the  population,  such  as 
labourers.  I  certainly  would  not  be  disposed  to  see 
the  corporation  undertaking  to  house  the  artizan  class 
at  all  ;  I  Avould  prefer  leaving  that  to  the  Artizans' 
Dwellings  Company  and  to  private  enterprize. 

22.459.  Bat  you  would  allow  the  corporation  to 
intei-fere  in  all  cases  in  which  ihe  middleman  conducts 
his  operations  ? — Undoubtedly. 

22.460.  And  that,  so  far  as  Dublin  is  concei  ned, 
^vou■ld  cover  a  veiy  large  area,  and  would  affect  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  population,  would  it  not  ? — 
Yes,  a  very  large  one,  as  you  see  by  the  schedule. 

22.461.  {The  Chairman  to  Alderman  Meagher.) 
I  believe  you  have  some  papers  which  you  desire  to 
put  in  ? — I  merely  desired  to  make  some  statements, 
which  I  find  have  been  anticipated,  showing  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Public  Health  Committee.  I  have 
been  elected  chairman  of  the  Public  Health  Committee 
for  this  year,  and  I  wish  to  inform  the  Commission 
that  the  Public  Health  Committee  consists  of  15 
members  of  the  corporation  who  are  intended,  so  firr 
as  possible,  to  represent  the  15  wards  into  -which  the 
city  is  divided  for  municipal  purposes.  The  committee 
meet  weekly,  and  sit  from  two  to  three  hours. 
Special  committees  and  sub-committees  are  frequently 
appointed  to  discharge  various  duties,  to  visit  places, 
and  to  make  re]3orts  of  their  sanitary  condition  ;  and 
there  is  a  superintendent  medical  oflicer  of  health  with 
23  sub-officers.  The  committee  receive  reports  from 
the  sanitary  staff,  and  sanction  or  direct  their  proceed- 
ings. The  appointment  of  the  sanitary  inspectors  is 
intrusted  to  the  medical  officer  of  health,  as  is  also  the 
appointment  of  the  persons  connected  with  tlie  dis- 
infecting department.  The  requests  of  the  medical 
officer  of  health  are  invariably  acceded  to,  and  his 
operations  are  never  interfered  with  by  the  committee  ; 
he  is  supported  fully  in  his  proceedings  to  enforce 
sanitary  improvements  in  various  ways. 

22.462.  Those  are  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  com- 
mittees of  town  councils  in  England  into  which  T 
think  we  need  not  go  more  in  detail  ? — Very  well.  I 
find  that  what  I  Avanted  to  represent  to  the  Commis- 
sion has  been  anticipated  by  other  witnesses. 


Mr.Alder)viin 
W.  Meaglter, 
M.P., 
Professor 
C  A.  Cameron, 
M.  D., 
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Mr. 
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C.E., 
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22.463.  {To  Mr.  Beveridge.)  Is  there  anything 
further  you  desire  to  state? — I  have  a  return  here 
which  shows  the  different  sources  of  revenue  for  the 
police. 

22.464.  Will  you  please  state  the  substance  of  it  ? — 
For  the  year  1878  the  police  tax  realised  in  round 
numbers  20,000/.  ;  carriage  rents  and  public-house  fees, 
4,900/.;  fees  and  penalties  in  police  prosecutions. 


7,300/. ;  pawnbrokers'  licenses,  5,100/. ;  giving  a  total 
of  nearly  40,000/.  for  that  year  ;  and  that  is  irrespec- 
tive of  the  Government  contribution.  I  desire  also 
to  hand  in  a  copy  of  the  byelaws  framed  under  the 
Public  Health  Act,  and  a  copy  of  the  special  Act  of 
1864  for  which  an  honourable  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion asked  (handing  in  the  same). 


The  witnesses  withdrew', 


The  Reverend  James  Daniel  examined. 


22.465.  {The  Chairman.)  You  have  had,  I  believe, 
an  intimate  acquaintanceship  of  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  as  a  working  clergyman  in  some  of 
the  poorest  and  most  populous  districts  of  Dublin, 
with  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  those  districts  ? — 
Yes. 

22.466.  And  you  have  found  the  dwellings  wretch- 
edly bad  and  unfit  for  the  population  who  live  in 
them,  and  miserably  deficient  in  all  respects  ? — Yes. 

22.467.  And  you  consider  that  those  dwellings  have 
a  depressing  and  demoralising  influence  upon  the 
poor  ? — Undoubtedly. 

22.468.  It  is  in  evidence  before  us  that  a  great  deal 
has  been  done,  especially  in  the  last  four  or  five  years, 
by  the  corporation  and  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Com- 
pany to  improve  mattei's  in  Dublin  ;  but  I  suppose  it 
is  your  opinion  that  a  great  deal  more  yet  remains  to 
be  done  ? — A  vast  deal  more ;  I  know  of  no  city  that 
requires  greater  supervision  in  this  lespect  than  the 
city  of  Dublin.  I  have  been  now  25  years  in  Dublin, 
20  of  them  mixing  daily  with  the  people  in  these 
disti-icts,  and  have  been  brought  into  contact  with 
them  in  their  houses,  from  being  obliged  to  visit  them 
when  in  sickness,  and  otherwise,  and  I  have  often 
been  struck  with  amazement  as  to  how  they  contrive 
to  carry  on  existence  at  all. 

22.469.  Do  you  consider  that  there  are  areas  avail- 
able for  building  ? — I  do. 

22.470.  Do  you  mean  in  the  city  of  Dublin  itself? 
— Yes,  in  the  city  itself. 

22.471.  Do  you  mean  on  commercial  principles,  or 
through  the  action  of  the  corporation,  or  how  ? — I 
think  through  the  action  of  the  corporation  and 
through  the  action  of  the  Artizans'  Dwellings  Company, 
Avho  have  done  a  vast  deal  of  service  in  the  way  of 
improvement  of  the  workmen's  dwellings. 

22.472.  Do  you  mean  that  they  should  purchase  the 
land  in  the  open  market  ? — Yes ;  but  some  facilities 
should  be  given  to  guard  against  exorbitant  compensa- 
tion ;  the  demands  made  for  the  displacement  of  people 
by  the  clearance  of  areas  have  been  to  my  mind 
excessive.  With  regard  to  an  area  that  I  am  imme- 
diately connected  with  myself,  and  which  Mr.  Gray 
and  I  undertook  to  clear  away,  the  cost  in  that  one 
area  for  clearance  was  over  20,000/. 

22.473.  We  have  had  evidence  as  to  the  whole  of 
that  area,  Plunket  Street  area,  and  I  rather  stopped 
that  evidence  because  it  all  occurred  under  the  Acts 
previous  to  the  Act  of  1882 ;  but  there  is  an  amend- 
ing Act  of  1882  which  greatly  affects  that  question  of 
compensation,  and  which  is  applicable  to  Ireland — it 
extends  to  Ireland  ;  and  therefore  in  any  new  case 
now  it  is  highly  probable  that  those  very  startling 
cases  of  over  compensation  will  not  occur  ? — I  am 
very  happy  indeed  to  hear  that. 

22.474.  Have  you  any  other  observations  which  you 
would  like  to  make  to  the  Commission  upon  the  sub- 
ject?—  No,  unless  it  be  merely  to  indicate  that 
amongst  the  evil  effects  following  from  the  overcrowd- 
ing of  people  in  those  large  tenement  houses  and  the 
want  of  accommodation  is  the  great  evil  of  public 
wakes. 

22.475.  We  find  in  some  cases  in  London  that  a 
dead  body  would  be  left  for  a  long  period,  sometimes 
even  over  a  week,  in  a  room  where  a  great  many 
people  are  living,  people  who  have  only  one  room,  and 
that  they  would  send  for  others  to  come  and  sit  with 
them,  and  so  forth  ;  and  that  of  course  exists  in  a 
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more  aggravated  form  in  Dublin  ? — Bodies  ar* 
kept  so  long  as  a  week  ;  but  in  some  cases  undoubt- 
edly, say,  if  a  death  occurs  on  Tuesday,  the  body  is 
kept  until  Sunday  to  insure  a  large  funeral.  The 
inconvenience  of  those  wakes  arises  from  the  large 
number  of  people  in  those  houses ;  death  always 
occasions  inconvenience  ;  the  entire  house  is  kept  dis- 
turbed during  the  continuance  of  the  wake  ;  and  then 
others  gather  into  the  room  when  a  wake  occurs,  and 
so  demoralisation  and  dissipation  occur. 

22.476.  {Blr.  Gray.)  Under  the  existing  law  there 
is  no  power  to  interfere  with  those  wakes  ? — No,  there 
is  only  the  moral  persuasion  of  the  clergy  of  Dublin 
in  trying  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the 
evils  resulting  from  them. 

22.477.  Except  in  a  case  where  some  danger  is 
likely  to  arise  to  health,  from  holding  the  wake,  the 
local  authority  has  no  power  to  prohiljit  it  ? — I  believe 
that  is  so. 

22.478.  You  must  have  had  considerable  experience 
of  the  condition  of  the  poorer  labouring  classes  in  the 
poorer  districts  of  Dublin? — Yes,  I  have  just  been 
saying  so. 

22.479.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  the  question  which 
I  asked  Dr.  Cameron  ;  we  have  had  some  revelations 
as  to  the  moral  condition  of  the  poorer  classes,  espe- 
cially of  those  who  drink,  where  a  whole  family  has  to 
reside  in  a  single  room  ;  you  are  no  doubt  of  opinion 
that  that  tends  largely  to  immorality,  but  does  your 
experience  lead  you  to  believe  that  the  more  terrible 
forms  of  immorality,  incest,  and  such  like  exist  to 
any  serious  extent  in  Dublin  ? — My  experience  con- 
vinces me  of  the  extraordinary  morality  of  our  people 
in  those  respects.  In  fact  I  have  been  brought  into 
contact  with  these  people,  as  I  have  been  telling  the 
Chairman,  for  nearly  25  years,  and  the  cases  are  rare 
in  which  anything  approaching  to  gross  immorality 
occurs  in  families.  As  to  unnatural  crimes  they  are 
almost  non-existent,  I  cannot  remember  to  have  met 
in  my  long  experience  with  more  than  three  or  four 
cases  of  unnatural  crimes ;  in  fact  I  have  been  often 
filled  with  astonishment  as  well  as  admiration  at  the 
purity  of  the  mode  of  living  of  our  people. 

22.480.  {Sir  Richard  Cross.)  The  morality  of  the 
Irish  is  proverbial  throughout  the  world  ? — I  am  very 
happy  to  say  that  I  can  bear  testimony  to  that.  Of 
course  instances  do  occur  in  which  immorality  will 
break  out,  but  taking  into  consideration  the  way  in 
which  the  'houses  are  densely  overcrowded,  I  am,  I 
repeat,  constantly  struck  with  amazement  at  the 
absence  of  gross  immorality. 

22.481.  Supposing  a  girl  was  to  become  immoral, 
would  she  or  would  she  not  be  looked  down  upon  by 
the  class  amongst  whom  she  lives  ? — Undoubtedly. 

22.482.  The  actual  public  feeling  amongst  that 
particular  class  is  set  dead  again.'^t  anything  of  the 
kind,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  and  there  is  a  wonderful  kind- 
ness, I  must  say,  amongst  the  poor  in  that  pai'ticular. 
If  a  girl  falls  they  endeavour  to  correct  her  and  bring 
her  back  to  a  sense  of  her  moral  obligations,  and  if  slie 
resists  then  she  is  cast  away,  and  becomes  a  marked 
character.  As  to  unnatural  crimes,  I  know  nothing 
more  beautiful  than  the  reverence  of  the  Irish  parent 
for  his  children ;  the  parents  cast  around  them  every 
possible  safeguard  of  sanctity  and  purity,  and  the  last 
thing  that  they  would  ever  dream  of  would  be  any- 
thing in  violation  of  that  parental  reverence. 
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22.483.  {Mr.  Gray.)  You  have  in  your  parish,  or 
in  the  two  or  three  parishes  round  al)0ut  Avith  which 
you  are  acquainted^  the  two  classes  of  dwellings  ;  you 
have  the  Coon:ibe  area  with  the  new  dwellings,  and 
you  have  some  of  the  old  tenement  houses  ? — Yes. 

22.484.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  rents  of  those 
houses  ? — Yes,  I  do  ;  in  the  Coombe  area  they  are  from 
2s.  6d.  up  to  4s.  6c?. 

22.485.  Do  you  think  those  houses  are  within  the 
reach  of  the  class  for  whom  they  were  intended  ? — I 
think  they  are  fairly  within  their  reach  ;  I  think  if 
thrift  were  practised  by  the  people,  and  if  they  did  not 
give  way  to  drunkenness,  that  they  would  be  able  to 
meet  those  charges  of  from  to  2s.  to  4s.  easily  ;  I  have 
no  doubt  about  it. 

22.486.  They  are  all  single  storied  houses  in  the 
Coombe  area,  ai'e  they  not  ? — Yes,  nearly  all. 

22.487.  Except  the  one  fronting  ? — Yes.  In  the 
Plunket  Street  area  they  contemplate  building  two- 
storied  houses. 

22.488.  But  nothing  at  more  than  two  storeys  ? — 
No. 

22.489.  Do  you  think  that  houses  of  that  class  are 
more  acceptable  and  more  applicable  to  the  working 
classes  in  Dublin  than  those  large  batches  of  dwell- 
ings ?~I  think  so,  decidedly. 

22.490.  With  regard  to  the  other  dwellings  in  your 
district,  the  enlarged  artizans'  dwellings,  all  those  with 
outside  stairs  ? — Not  in  my  parish,  but  in  the  parish 
of  Saint  Katherine's,  where  I  was  at  one  time  ;  but 
the  small  houses  are  preferable,  the  people  themselves 
prefer  them,  they  give  them  a  eort  of  homeliness,  and 

The  witti 


an  interest  in  the  place  which  they  never  get  in  those  liev. 
large  tenement  houses.  J.  Dunioi. 

22.491.  They  take  a  greater   pride  in  the  little   

dwellings  of  their  own  when  they  and  their  families  '^^^ 
live  in  them  ? — Certainly. 

22.492.  Ton  would  like  to  see  those  smaller 
dwellings  rather  than  the  barrack  dwellings  ? — Cei'- 
tainly, 

22.493.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  almost  semi-vacant 
land  about  that  district,  is  there  not  ? — I  have  just 
said  so  to  the  Chairman. 

22.494.  (  The  Chairman.)  Is  there  anything  further 
you  would  like  to  state  to  the  Commission  ? — Possibly 
one  result  of  this  Commission  will  be  to  insure  a 
greater  promptitude  and  quickness  in  the  clearance 
of  areas.  Mr.  Gray  and  myself  undertook  the  clear- 
ing of  the  Plunket  Street  area  nearly  six  years  ago, 
and  actually  the  foundation  stone  has  not  been  laid 
of  the  new  buildings  as  yet ;  the  people  have  suffered 
enormously  up  there  in  business,  and  it  has  given 
great  dissatisfaction. 

22.495.  I  presume  you  are  aware  that  those  delays 
occur  in  almost  every  place  ? — Yes ;  but  I  hope  that 
one  result  of  this  Commission  will  be  a  means  ol' 
obviating  tliose  evils.  I  may  say  that  a  number  of 
other  clergymen  besides  myself  were  willing  to  come 
and  give  evidence,  but  Vv'e  were  inforaied  by  the 
secretary  that  the  Commission  wished  to  confine  itself 
to  Dublin  to-day.  If  the  clergy  can  be  of  any 
assistance  to  any  members  of  the  Commission  in  con- 
ducting personal  inspections  of  any  district  we  shall 
be  only  too  happy  to  atford  all  the  assistance  in  cur 
power. 

iS  withdrew. 


Mr.  James  Willij 

22.496.  {The  Chairman.)  I  believe  you  are  secre- 
tary to  the  Rathinines  and  Rathgar  Improvement 
Commissioners,  and  executive  sanitary  oflicer  ? — 
Yes. 

22.497.  The  district  known  as  Eathmines  was 
formed  into  a  township  bv  special  Act  in  the  year 
1847  ?-"Yes. 

22.498.  And  special  Acts  were  passed  subsequently 
in  the  j'ears  1862, 1866,  and  1880,  by  which  additions 
were  made  to  the  township  ? — Yes, 

22.499.  The  population  in  1847  was  between 
10,000  and  11,000,  and  now  it  is  over  26,000,  I 
believe  ? — Yes. 

22.500.  The  valuation  of  the  township,  which  in 
1847  was  something  under  40,000/,,  is  now  slightly 
over  116,000/.,  is  it  not? — Yes;  these  figures  show 
the  progressive  increase  of  the  township. 

22.501.  Is  the  increase  in  the  valuation  entirely 
due  to  the  new  houses? — Yes,  quite  so. 

22.502.  1  believe  the  commissioners  for  some  time 
past  have  had  in  contemplation  the  erection  of 
artizans'  dwellings,  and  in  1883  they  sought  for  a 
provisional  order,  is  that  so  ? — They  did. 

22.503.  The  land  to  which  the  provisional  order 
was  to  apply  was  a  piece  of  unoccupied  land  called 
"  Gulistan,"  was  it  not? — Yes. 

22.504.  It  contains,  I  believe,  about  3  acres  ? — 
About  3  acres ;  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  com- 
missioners at  the  time. 

22.505.  Were  you  defeated  on  the  ground  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  had  not  power  to  make  a 
provisional  order  giving  compulsory  powers  to  take 
land  for  this  purpose  ? — So  we  understood. 

22.506.  And  the  matter  dropped,  did  it  not  ? — 
Yes,  until  quite  lately ;  it  did  not  drop  altogether  ;  we 
revived  it  again  this  year. 

22.507.  How  was  it  the  mistake  was  made,  whose 
fault  was  it  ? — The  Local  Government  Board,  so  far 
as  we  understand,  hold  that  they  have  power  to  give 
us  compulsory  power  under  the  Public  Health  Act 
to  increase  the  width  of  a  street  or  to  make  a  new 
street,  but  not  to  take  gi-ound  on  either  side ;  they 
said  that  the  only  powers  in  the  Public  Health  Act 
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referring  to  artizans'  dwellings  were  powers  for  the 
purchasing  of  land  by  agreement,  and  we  were  unable 
to  agree  with  the  owner  in  fee. 

22.508.  Then  you  promoted  a  Bill  this  year  in 
Parliament  for  a  number  of  township  purposes,  and 
amongst  others  to  acquire  the  laud  before  mentioned 
on  which  to  build  artizans'  and  labourers'  dwellings  ? 
— Yes,  we  promoted  the  Bill  but  were  defeated. 

22.509.  That  scheme  has  been  defeated  lately  ? — 
Y'es. 

22.510.  Y^'ou  hold  the  land  at  present  for  an  un- 
expired term  of  47  years  ? — Yes. 

22.511.  But  you  cannot  well  build  on  it  unless  you 
acquire  the  fee  ? — No,  the  term  is  too  short. 

22.512.  The  fee  is  vested  in  Lord  Meath,  I  believe? 
—Yes. 

22.513.  And  he  opposed  your  Bill  ? — Yes. 

22.514.  The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  de- 
clined to  grant  compulsory  power,  did  they  not  ? — 
Quite  so. 

22.515.  What  was  Lord  Meath's  ground  of  opposi- 
tion ? — That  it  would  affect  his  inheritance  and  depre- 
cate it. 

22.516.  He  did  not  want  the  artizans'  dwellings 
there  ? — Not  there ;  there  was  other  land  adjoining 
that  would  come  to  him  at  the  expiration  of  three 
lives,  and  he  thought  that  by  reasoji  of  our  putting 
houses  there  his  future  inheritance  would  be  pre- 
judicially affected;  that  was  his  simple  ground  of 
opposition. 

22.517.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  Could  not  that 
have  been  given  in  evidence  before  the  arbitrator  in 
determining  the  value  ? — Yes ;  and  Lord  Brabazon 
admitted  that  the  opposition  was  wholly  a  matter  for 
an  arbitrator, 

22.518.  {The  Chairman.)  You  were  examined  in 
support  of  the  Bill,  were  you  not  ? — Yes. 

22.519.  And  you  stated  that  you  required  accom- 
modation for  about  7,000  of  the  artizans  and  labouring 
classes  ? — That  is  what  I  imagined. 

22.520.  You  said,  did  you  not,  that  they  are  very 
badly  accommodated  at  the  present  time,  and  that  a 
great  number  of  them  lived  in  Dublin  and  had  to  go 
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Mr.  backwards  and  forwards  to  and  from  their  work  ? — 
J.  W.  Drury.    Quite  so. 

22.521.  Even  iu  the  township  itself  you  have  some 
~  ^           houses  which  are  crowded,  houses  of  the  tenement 

house  type? — Yes,  we  Juivo;  but  tliey  are  not  nearly 
so  much  crowded  as  they  are  iu  the  city. 

22.522.  You  consider  that  there  are  7,000  of  your 
people  who  live  iu  rather  overcrowded  dwellings  or 
have  to  seek  accommodation  away  from  you  ? — Not 
quite  that.  I  make  out  that  there  are  about  3,400 
who  do  live  at  present  in  the  township,  and  who  are 
insufficiently  accommodated. 

22.523.  And  others  who  have  to  seek  accommoda- 
tion elsewhere  — I  consider  that  there  are  not  enough 
residing  in  the  township  in  proportion  to  the  better 
class. 

22.524.  Y'"ou  think  you  ought  to  be  able  to  house  a 
working  population  of  7,000  ? — Yes. 

22.525.  And  therefore  your  town  commissioners 
felt  that  the  duty  was  clearly  cast  upon  them  to  see 
that  sufficient  accommodation  for  7,000  was  provided  ? 
—Yes. 

22.526.  Were  you  going  to  build  houses  yourselves 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  working  classes  ? — Yes, 
we  took  powers  to  build  ourselves,  and  Ave  also  took 
the  alternative  power  to  lease,  in  case  it  was  thought 
advisable ;  but  the  intention  was  to  build. 

22.527.  Sir  Richard  Cross'  Acts  scarcely  apply  in 
your  case,  do  they  ;  there  is  no  unhealthy  area  ? — No, 
there  is  no  unhealthy  area.  Moreover,  until  1883 
our  population  precluded  us  from  the  provision  of  Sir 
Eichard  Cross'  Acts,  which  require  that  there  should 
be  a  population  of  25,000 ;  we  are  just  under  that,  as 
our  population  at  tlie  last  census  was  24,500. 

22.528.  It  is  over  2G,000  now,  is  it  not  ?— I  think 
so. 

22.529.  Such  unhealthy  houses  as  you  have,  and 
which  are  scattered  about  and  not  concentrated  in  an 
unhealthy  area,  are  some  of  them  old  stables  or  parts  of 
stables,  and  old  agricultural  cottage  dwellings  tliat 
have  been  in  existence  for  many  years,  but  have  come 
now  to  be  a  part  of  the  town  and  are  not  used  for  those 
purposes  ? — Yes. 

22.530.  They  are  in  fact  old  houses  ?— Y''es. 

22.531.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  have  not  tried 
Torrens'  Acts,  because  no  place  iu  Ireland  has  tried 
thorn  ? — That  is  so.  We  have  endeavoured  to  deal 
principally  with  those  houses  by  means  of  the  Public 
Health  Act. 

22.532.  But  have  you  never  considered  the  appli- 
cability of  Torrens'  Acts  ? — No. 

22.533.  The  Artizans'  Dwellings  Company  of 
Dul)lin  have  just  finished  a  block  of  houses  on  the 
borders  of  your  township,  have  they  not? — Y''es,  just 
on  our  borders.  They  are  more  convenient  for  the  city 
artizans  almost  than  for  tho?e  of  our  township ;  the 
site  is  on  the  limits  of  the  township. 

22.534.  I  believe  the  rents  are  rather  high  ? — Tlie 
lowest  rents  are  4s.,  and  I  think  that  is  rather  higli 
for  a  labourer  who  only  earns  at  the  average  rate 
from  l  is.  to  16s.  a  week. 

22.535.  {Mr.  Lyiilph  Stanley.)  Have  you  got  a 
copy  of  your  petition  to  Parliament  Avith  you  ? — No,  I 
have  not. 

22.536.  (  The  Chairman^  Your  own  commissioners 
intended  to  let  your  artizans'  dwellings  when  they 
were  erected  at  such  a  rate  as  to  only  just  pay  interest 
on  the  outlay  ;  they  did  not  contemplate  making  a 
profit  ?— No. 

22.537.  Do  3'ou  think  you  would  ha\  e  been  able  to 
let  rooms  cheaper  than  the  Artizans'  Dwellings  Com- 
pany ? — Yes  ;  about  3s.  a  room.  The  rate  of  wages 
in  the  township  is  from  14s.  to  16s.  for  labourers, 
and  it  is  a  very  large  rent  to  pay  4s.  out  of  that, 

22.538.  {Mr.  Lijnlph  Stanley.)  What  Avas  the 
acreage  that  you  proposed  to  take  under  your  scheme 
foi-  the  purpose  of  putting  up  dAvellings  for  the  Avork- 
ing  classes  ? — Three  acres. 

22,530.  IIoAV  many  poo])lc  did  you  intend  to  house 
upon  that  area  ? — About  700. 


22.540.  Would  that  have  been  sufficient  to  case  the 
pressure  that  there  is  at  present  in  that  respect  ? — 
No ;  it  Avas  a  tentative  measure.  If  it  had  succeeded 
Ave  should  have  gone  on  and  taken  other  portions. 

22.541.  Wliat  Avas  the  financial  estimate  of  the 
total  outlay  of  your  plan  for  purcliase  and  for  build- 
ing ;  can  you  tell  me  Avithin  1,000/.  or  2,000/.  ? — Tlie 
architect  gave  evidence  as  to  that  in  the  House  of 
Lords ;  I  have  the  minutes  of  proceedings  next  door, 
and  can  send  for  them. 

22.542.  Can  you  not  giA^e  me  Avithiu  1,000/.  or 
2,000/.  what  Avas  the  estimate  for  expenditure  ? — I 
think  about  15,000/.  for  building  only.  We  did  not 
really  estimate  the  interest  in  the  fee  because  it  Avas 
so  remote  tliat  it  Avas  A'ery  difficult  to  estimate  ;  avc 
hold  it  for  so  long  a  period. 

22.543.  You  only  had  to  buy  the  reversion  ? — 
^  es  ;  there  Avere  no  intermediary  interests  to  purchase. 

22.544.  What  is  the  acreage  of  Rathminos  ? — 
1,714  acres. 

22.545.  Would  any  part  of  Rathmines  be  suitable 
for  putting  up  artizans'  dAvellings  ? — Yes,  there  are  a 
number  of  places  Avhich  Avould  be  suitable. 

22.546.  Practically,  so  far  as  the  employment  of 
the  people  goes,  it  Avould  not  matter  in  Avhat  part  you 
put  them  up  ? — We  endeavour  to  get  as  close  to  the 
centre  of  the  toAvnship  as  possible. 

22.547.  Is  it  the  fact  that  you  are  unable  by  agree- 
ment to  get  any  landowner  to  deal  Avith  you,  or  is  it 
only  that  youAvant  to  deal  Avith  this  landowner  because 
it  Avould  practically  cose  you  nothing? — Wc  thought 
ours  was  a  cheap  scheme  in  that  Avay ;  there  are  other 
portions  suitable  for  the  purpose,  but  they  are  either 
in  immediate  proximity  to  valuable  building  ground 
or  too  fixr  away. 

22.548.  Does  Rathmines  belong  to  one  or  two 
landoAvners  ? — The  OAvnership  is  very  much  scattered. 

22.549.  Do  you  think  you  Avould  have  been  unable 
by  agreement  to  have  bought  3  acres  in  a  suitable 
place  ? — We  know  of  none  in  close  proximity  to  the 
centre  of  the  tOAvn  Avhich  we  could  so  acquire. 

22.550.  Did  you  think  it  A\'as  essential  that  you 
should  be  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  this  spot  Avliich 
you  selected  ? — We  endeavoured  to  get  close  by  il. 

22.551.  Was  it  suggested  by  the  opposition  that 
there  were  other  places  Avhere  you  might  have  bought 
land  by  agreement  Avhich  Avould  have  been  equally 
useful  ? — They  suggested  one  portion  of  land  that 
belonged  to  a  Mr.  Bolton,  one  of  the  commissioners  ; 
but  the  same  objection  Avould  apply  to  that  as  to 
the  artizans'  dwellings  close  beside  it,  namely,  that 
it  is  a  plot  of  ground  immediately  on  the  city  boun- 
daries, and  naturally  more  useful  to  the  city  people 
than  ourselves  ;  also  Mi-.  Bolton  being  a  commissioner 
it  Avas  not  advisable  to  purcliase  from  him. 

22.552.  At  any  rate,  your  commissioners  avoic 
anxious  to  try  this  exjierimeut,  in  order  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  Avorking  classes,  and  Avere  Avilling 
to  run  a  certain  risk  by  the  expenditure  of  some 
16,000/.  or  17,000/.  ?— Yes. 

22.553.  And  you  have  lost  now  the  benefit  of  your 
parliamentary  powers  ? — Yes,  that  Avas  the  only  part 
that  was  opposed,  and  it  cost,  of  course,  a  good  deal 
of  money. 

22.554.  Do  you  think  that  your  commissioners  arc 
discouraged,  or  that  they  Avill  try  again  to  house  tlie 
Avorking  classes  ? — T  haA'e  not  heard  any  A^ery  strong 
opinion  upon  the  subject,  but  I  think  they  arc  very 
much  discouraged  about  it. 

22.555.  Has  there  been  much  discussion  amongst 
your  commissioners  as  to  the  tAVO  alternatives,  citiicr 
of  housing  the  people  tliemselves  or  acquiring  liiud 
and  letting  it  out  to  a  company  ? — There  has  bc^n  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  Avith  regard  to  that  ;  a  number 
of  the  board  Avere  simply  for  letting  it  to  a  company, 
and  providing  that  they  should  put  up  a  i)roper  class 
of  house  and  charge  a  reasonable  rent  for  it. 

22.556.  Arc  your  commissioners  fairly  representa- 
tive of  the  property  of  Rathmines  as  avcII  as  of  the 
population  ? — Y'es. 
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22.557.  They  are  not  considered  a  body  of  extreme 
or  sectional  vieAvs,  but  fairly  representative  of  the 
mass  ? — Yes,  they  are  fairly  representative, 

22.558.  {3Ir.  Samuel  Morletj.)  Was  Lord  Brabazon 
your  only  opponent  in  the  House  of  Lords  ? — Yes. 

22.559.  Do  you  think  your  Bill  would  have  gone 
through  if  he  "had  been  willing  to  come  to  terms  ? — 
Yes. 

22.560.  Did  he  consider  that  the  class  o£  persons 
for  whom  you  proposed  to  build  was  an  undesirable 
class  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  his  property? — 
Yes;  he  said  that  this  was  a  portion  of  a  large  pro- 
perty of  his. 

22.561.  Is  his  property  a  large  one? — Nearly  all 
the  unoccupied  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  township 
is  his,  but  it  would  require  a  large  financial  scheme  to 
open  it  up  for  building  sites,  and  his  interest  in  it  is 
very  remote. 

22.562.  Was  that  ground  taken  publicly  by  Lord 
Brabazon  ;  was  it  known  through  the  press  that  that 
was  his  sole  objection  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

22,503.  {Sir  Richard  Cross.)  Did  he  offer  you  any 
land  anywhere  else  ? — He  did  not. 

22.564.  {Mr.  GruTj.)  You  say  that  3'our  commis- 
sioners are  feirly  representative  ;  what  is  the  franchise 
in  Rnthmines  ? — 10/.  is  the  qualification  of  voters  and 
six  months'  residence. 

22.565.  That  is  against  5/.  as  the  ordinary  qualifi- 
cation of  commissioners  under  the  ordinary  law  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  it  is  5/.  in  the  city. 

22.566.  Then  by  your  local  Acts  you  have  a  double 
qualification? — Yes,  our  local  Act  qualification  is 
since  1847  ;  it  is  the  original  qualification. 

22.567.  Then  if  any  complaint  were  made  against 
your  commissioners  it  would  rather  be  that  the  pro- 
perty classes  were  over  represented  ? — Yes,  I  suppose 
it  would. 

22.568.  Do  you  hold  your  proceedings  with  closed 
doors  ? — Yes  ;  tiie  press  are  not  admitted. 

22.569.  Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to  the 
taxation  of  Eathmines,  the  method  of  collecting,  and 
the  incidence  of  the  taxes  ;  you  tax  under  your  local 
Acts  every  house  in  Eathmines,  do  you  not  ? — Yes, 
we  do. 

22.570.  Whether  occupied  or  unoccupied  ? — Yes. 

22.57 1.  Do  you  find  that  system  work  satisfactorily  ? 
— Yes,  we  have  found  it  work  very  satisfactorily. 

22.572.  Y''ou  have  no  arrears  of  rates  in  Eathmines  ? 
—No. 

22.573.  And  no  bad  debts  ? — No ;  our  total  arrear 
last  December  was  250^.  for  that  and  all  previous  years, 
and  our  total  rate  for  that  year  was  over  18,000/. 

22.574.  That  250/.  is  not  merely  the  arrears  of  that 
previous  year  but  is  the  total  outstanding  debt  ? — 
Y^es. 

22.575.  In  fact,  therefore,  you  collect  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  entire  rate  ? — Yes. 

22.576.  And  you  collect  it  by  means  of  your  local 
Acts,  which  enable  you  to  tax  every  house ;  in  fact, 
you  tax  everything  you  have,  and  you  give  no  remis- 
sion ? — That  is  so. 

22.577.  And  you  find  no  difiiculty  ? — No  ;  we  think 
it  tends  to  a  speedier  letting  of  houses,  and  prevents  an 
excessive  scale  of  rents. 

22.578.  That  is  a  system  of  taxation  imposed  by  a 
body  elected  by  rather  a  high  franchise  ? — It  is  the 
system  of  taxation  provided  for  in  the  original  Act, 
and  has  been  carried  on  ever  since. 

22.579.  It  was  asked  for  by  a  body  elected  by  a 
comparatively  restricted  franchise,  in  which  property 
is  at  least  fairly  represented  ? — Yes  ;  but  there  was  no 
representation  at  all  previously  to  1847,  as  you  are 
aware  of  course.  I  mean  to  convey  that  there  were  no 
commissiouers  previously  to  1847  of  any  kind,  and 
therefore  there  was  no  elective  constituency. 

22.580.  How  did  you  get  the  local  Act  ? — Some  of 
the  inhabitants  banded  themselves  together. 

22.581.  And  formed  themselves  into  a  local  body  ? 
— Yes,  a  local  inquiry  was  held. 


22.582.  Then  you  were  created ;  but  at  any  time  Mr. 
since  you  could  have  changed  that,  I  presume  ? — Yes,    J.  W.  Drunj. 
if  it  had  been  found  not  to  work.   

22.583.  With  regard  to  the  water  supply,  you  arc  2-3  May  1885. 
carrying  out  an  independent  water  supply  ? — Yes.  ~ 

22.584.  Your  present  water  supply  is  defective 
rather,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  hardly  sufficient  in  volume, 
and  there  is  not  sufficient  pressure.  It  was  quite 
sufficient  at  the  time  it  was  provided  in  1862,  but  the 
township  has  grown  so  enormously,  particularly  in  the 
high  district,  that  the  pressure  has  been  defective  for 
many  years, 

22.585.  Do  you  consider  it  a  pure  supply  ;  it  is 
supplied  from  the  canal,  is  it  not? — Yes,  from  the 
higher  reaches, 

22.586.  What  is  your  water  supply  going  to  cost  ? 
— So  far  as  we  can  ascertain  about  130,000/. ;  it  was 
originally  estimated  at  100,000/.,  but  then  there  was 
a  very  large  expenditure  for  parliamentary  costs, 
amounting  to  10,000/.,  to  get  the  Bill  through  in  con- 
sequence of  opposition,  and  the  action  of  the  Land  Act 
has  increased  the  cost  of  land  by  another  10,000/. ;  so 
that  our  original  estimate  of  100,000/.  is  likely  to  be 
exceeded. 

22.587.  What  taxation  will  it  require  to  meet  that  ? 
— I  do  not  know  that  the  rates  will  be  very  materially 
increased  ;  the  township  is  growing  so  quickly  that  I 
think  the  increase  in  the  valuation  will  nearly  meet 
an  increase  in  taxation.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  there 
will  be  any  increase  in  the  rates  during  the  next  three 
or  four  years. 

22.588.  What  amount  of  rates  will  be  represented 
by  the  water  tax  ? — I  can  hardly  tell  you  that ;  we  do 
not  divide  our  taxes  separately  ;  Ave  embody  all  cur 
taxes  in  one,  but  I  suppose  it  Avill  be  something  like 
4,000/.  a  year. 

22.589.  Will  you  not  have  to  pay  about  5  per  cent, 
interest,  and  to  provide  a  sinking  fund  ? — Yes,  avc 
will. 

22.590.  HoAV  much  will  that  be  on  130,000/.?— 
6,500/. 

22.591.  And  you  will  have  your  old  water  tax 
besides  ? — Yes,  but  they  are  getting  rapidly  dimi- 
nished ;  Ave  shall  be  able  to  make  some  use  of  the 
existing  works. 

22.592.  Will  it  be  about  7,000/.  altogether  ?—Aboi;t 
7,000/.,  including  maintenance. 

22.593.  And  Avhat  Avill  that  represent  upon  thai 
population ;  it  is  6,500/.  on  the  new  Avater  supply  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

22.594.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  do  you  pay  ou 
the  old  Avater  supply  ? — About  700/.  a  year. 

22.595.  That  is  7,200/.  without  maintenance  at  all ; 
what  do  you  estimate  the  maintenance  at  ? — But  that 
Avill  be  Aviped  off. 

22.596.  What  does  the  maintenance  cost  ? — Of  the 
new  works  about  500/. 

22.597.  Let  us  call  it  8,000/. ;  that  is  the  figure  I 
put.  ILoAV  much  would  that  represent  on  the  A^aluation 
in  the  £;  Avhat  is  the  valuation  ? — 116,000/. 

22.598.  HoAV  much  Avill  that  represent  in  the  £. 
About  \s.  4d.  ?— I  might  explain  that  I  did  not  expect 
this  line  of  evidence,  and  therefore  am  not  prepared 
for  it. 

22.599.  You  did  not  see  your  Avay  to  taking  water 
from  the  Dublin  supply  ? — If  you  are  to  go  into  the 
history  of  it,  there  Avas  an  agreement  made  between 
the  township  of  Eathmines  and  the  Corporation  of 
Dublin,  which  the  township  Avas  quite  prepared  to 
cai'ry  out ;  but  the  corporation  went  out  of  it,  and  the 
new  tei'ms  proposed  by  the  corporation  were  not  at 
all  so  equitable. 

22.600.  You  agree  in  the  statement  (I  think  you 
made  it  yourself)  that  a  number  of  the  working  classes 
in  Dublin  at  present  have  to  come  out  from  the  city 
to  Avork  in  the  township  and  go  back  again  at  night  ? 
—I  do. 

22.601.  That  you  consider  to  be  rather  a  hardship 
upon  them  ? — I  do. 
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22,602.  They  have  no  sufficient  accommodation  in 
J.  W^Drury.         township  ?— No. 

•'•"Ma  1885       22,603.  Nor  does  the  township  in  any  way  contri- 

""^  "   '   bute  towards  the  expenses  entailed  by  that  class  of 

the  population  ? — Not  in  the  city. 

22.604.  Does  it  contribute  to  it  in  any  way  ? — No, 
uot  to  the  city. 

22.605.  Have  you  any  hospitals  in  your  township  ? 
— There  is  a  hospice  for  the  dying,  that  is  the  only 
one,  in  Howard's  Cross. 

The  witnc 


22.606.  That  is  purely  a  voluntary  institution  ? — 
Yes. 

22.607.  Do  you  contribute  to  the  public  hospitals  ? 
— There  are  no  public  funds  to  contribute,  other  than 
under  the  Public  Health  Act,  and  at  present  wo  are 
treating  for  that ;  but  we  also  contribute  to  the  county 
hospital  of  the  grand  jury. 

22.608.  Do  the  grand  jury  levy  a  rate  for  that 
purpose  ? — They  do ;  and  from  that  rate  they  pay  to 
the  hospitals,  reformatories,  and  industrial  schools. 

withdrew. 


F. 


Mr. 

W.  Pirn. 


Mr.  Frederic  William  Plm  examined. 


22.609.  {The  Chairman)  You  are  the  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Dublin  Sanitary  Association,  I 
believe  ? — Yes,  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries. 

22.610.  Which  was  constituted  in  1872,  was  it  not? 
—Yes. 

22.611.  And  I  believe  you  have  been  honorary 
secretary  from  the  first  ? —  Yes. 

22.612.  I  believe  there  are  more  than  200  members 
of  that  body? — There  are  more  than  200  members. 
This  is  a  copy  of  our  last  report,  that  gives  the  objects 
of  it  at  the  present  time  {handing  in  the  same). 

22.613.  It  is  a  voluntary  body,  the  objects  of  which 
are  set  forth  in  this  report  which  you  have  placed 
before  us,  and  which  carries  on  its  work  by  an  execu- 
tive committee,  meeting  weekly  ? — Yes. 

22.614.  The  association  has  from  time  to  time,  ever 
since  its  foundation,  had  opportunities  and  has  taken 
pains  to  inform  itself  as  to  the  actual  condition  of  the 
houses  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes  in  Dublin  ? — 
Yes. 

22.615.  This  you  have  done  partly  by  personal 
visits  and  inspection  by  sub-committees,  by  reports 
and  con-espondence  sent  in  by  other  members  or  by 
the  public,  by  communications  from  the  dispensary 
medical  officers,  all  of  whom  are  ex-officio  members 
of  your  association  ? — Yes. 

22.616.  And  several  of  whom  have  been  regular 
attenders  of  the  executive  committee  ? — Yes. 

22.617.  In  the  first  year  of  the  association  it  was 
recorded  in  the  report  that  the  Public  Health  Com- 
mittee of  the  corporation  had  called  the  attention  of 
the  association  to  the  fact  that  there  were  in  Dublin 
"more  than  1,000  houses  unfit  for  habitation  in  their 
present  state  "  ? — Yes. 

22.618.  And  also  that  there  were  "many  houses 
"  deprived  of  the  means  of  drainage  owing  to  their 
"  defective  construction  "  ? — Yes,  that  is  a  quotation 
from  the  report. 

22.619.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  reason  to  think  in 
your  opinion  that  since  that  time,  that  is  to  say,  since 
1872,  any  very  decided  improvement  has  taken  place  ? 
—No. 

22.620.  Y'"ou  admit  that  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  improvement  during  the  last  four  or  five  years,  do 
you  not  ? — Yes  ;  a  good  deal  of  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  certain  quarters,  while  there  has  been 
disimprovement  in  others. 

22.621.  I'ou  think  that  the  great  improvement 
whicii  has  taken  place  in  certain  quarters,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  energetic  action  of  the  corporation,  has 
had  for  a  set-off  against  it  the  deterioration  by  the 
moving  out  the  better  people  of  the  old  quarters  of  the 
town  ? — I  cannot  state  tiiat  as  a  positive  fact,  but  I 
think  it  is  our  opinion  that  th(;  bad  districts  which 
have  not  been  taken  for  improvement  have  deteriorated 
by  process  of  time  and  wear  and  tear,  and  that  that 
nearly  counterbalances  the  advantage  of  the  improve- 
ments. 

22.622.  As  regards  new  buildings,  byelaws  can  per- 
lectly  well  be  made  under  the  Public  Health  Act  of 
1878,  and  a  stringent  set  of  hyclaws  has  been  promul- 
gated by  the  Corporation  of  Dublin,  which  are  en- 
forced with  regard  to  new  buildings,  but  those,  as  a 
rule,  affect  the  tlwellings  not  so  much  of  the  working 
classes  as  those  of  the  class  above  them  ;  the  new 
houses  are  built  for  a  better  class,  whereas  the  work- 


ing classes  are  crowded  into  the  old  houses  Avhich 
were  built  before  the  byelaws  came  into  operation — 
Yes,  that  is  my  opinion. 

22.623.  Your  association  have  upon  their  records 
numbers  of  old  houses  in  which  zymotic  disease  has 
repeatedly  shown  itself,  and  in  which  infectious 
disease  appears  to  be  always  dormant  and  ready  to 
show  itself  from  time  to  time  whenever  the  favouring 
conditions  come  into  operation  ;  that  is  so,  is  it  uot  ? — 
A  number  of  such  cases  arise  from  time  to  time. 

22.624.  A  great  majority  of  the  working  classes  in 
Dublin  live  in  tenement  houses,  as  we  have  in  evidence 
before  us,  and  a  very  large  number  of  those  tenement 
houses  were  stated  in  1879  by  the  executive  sanitary 
officer  to  be  unfit  for  human  habitation  ;  but  a  great 
number  of  those  which  were  so  described  in  1879 
have  been  closed  since  that  time,  have  they  not  ? — 
They  have,  but  others  have  been  degraded  into  tene- 
ment houses  since  that  time. 

22.625.  You  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Cameron  and 
with  the  Public  Health  Committee  of  the  corporation 
who  are  in  favour  of  waterclosets  ;  your  opinion  is 
the  other  way  ;  you  think  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
watercloset  system  is  a  good  one  ? — We  think  it 
extremely  doubtful.  I  myself  and  others  have  come 
to  that  conclusion  from  an  inspection  of  various  houses. 
In  James  Street,  for  instance,  Nos.  36  and  37,  there 
were  two  waterclosets  with  no  water,  and  the  closets 
were  completely  choked  up  to  the  level  of  the  seat; 
the  people  said  they  had  not  had  water  for  some 
time. 

22.626.  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  waterclosets  in  good  order  in  tenement  houses 
wliere  each  has  to  serve  the  needs  of  a  large  number 
of  people? — Quite  so.  Again,  in  33  and  34,  South 
King  Street,  there  were  two  waterclosets  where  the 
water  is  flowing  perpetually,  and  in  fiict  tlieyare  about 
as  bad  in  another  way  as  those  in  James  Street  are, 
b}'  being  choked  and  lull. 

22.627.  The  filthy  habits  of  one  single  inmate  may 
render  decent  cleanliness  impossible,  and  choke  the 
closet  by  throwing  unsuitable  substances  into  the  [)an  ? 
—Yes. 

22.628.  With  regard  to  the  arlizan.s'  dwellings,  it 
was  very  largely  through  the  application  of  your  asso- 
ciation, was  it  not,  that  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Com- 
pany in  Dublin  was  founded  in  1876  ? — Yes,  it  arose 
out  of  a  meeting  called  by  two  of  our  very  active 
members,  Mr.  Furlong  and  Dr.  Grimshaw. 

22.629.  That  company,  as  we  have  had  in  evidence 
before  us,  has  been  very  successful  in  its  working;  it 
has  worked  in  co-operation  with^the  corporation  in 
condemning  the  area  that  it  was  proposed  originally 
to  take  under  the  schemes,  and  in  the  re-bnilding 
upon  the  sites  where  houses  have  been  cleared  away 
under  the  schemes  that  have  been  caiTied  through  ? — 
Yes. 

22.630.  The  total  number  of  houses  already  built 
or  being  built  by  the  company  will  accommodate  1,200 
families,  will  they  not  ? — That  i.5  stated  by  the  secre- 
taiy. 

22.631.  That  represents  6,000  persons  ?— Yes. 

22.632.  You  think  this  Avork  is  comparatively  trifling 
as  compared  with  what  remains  to  be  done,  do  you 
not  ? — Yes,  considering  that  it  was  .stated  by  the 
public  health  officer  that  there  were  117,000  of  the 
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population  in  those  tenement  houses,  which  number 
nearly  10,000. 

22.633.  We  have  had  several  witnesses  who  have 
explained  to  us  to-day  how  the  migration  of  the  rich 
out  of  Dublin  has  taken  place,  and  how  the  poor  have 
crowded  in  and  taken  their  places  in  what  were  for- 
merly the  better  parts  of  the  town;  I  suppose  you 
feel  that  while  building  byelaws  provide  for  the  erec- 
tion of  new  houses,  the  conversion  of  the  old  houses 
from  houses  originally  occupied  by  wealthy  families 
into  tenements  is  unaccompanied  by  any  provision  to 
meet  the  new  state  of  things  ? — I  think  there  is  very 
little  done  ;  as  soon  as  a  house  is  vacated  by  a  wealthy 
family  it  is  immediately  let  in  tenements. 

22.634.  You  have  from  time  to  time  made  sui-veys 
through  your  members,  or  received  statements  fi'om 
other  people,  which  you  have  verified,  as  to  the  bad 
condition  of  certain  particular  houses  and  streets  ?  — 
Yes. 

22.635.  In  1879,  for  instance,  in  two  houses,  num- 
bers 33  and  34,  South  King  Street,  you  found  as  many 
as  78  people,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  this  popu- 
lation there  were  only  two  wretched  privies  ;  is  not 
that  so  ? — That  is  so.  I  may  say  that  I  have  a  return 
which  was  kindly  given  me  by  Dr.  Cameron  of  the 
Public  Health  Department,  of  the  population  in  those 
houses  now,  and  it  appears  to  be  58  ;  but  there  are 
two  or  three  vacant  rooms. 

22.636.  I  believe  you  visited  those  houses  agaiu  as 
late  as  the  13th  of  May  ?— Yes. 

22.637.  Did  you  find  the  waterclosets  very  bad 
and  the  houses  generally  in  a  miserable  condition  ? — I 
do  not  know  that  the  waterclosets  there  are  so  very  bad, 
except  that  they  are  so  disproportioned  to  the  popu- 
lation ;  there  are  only  two  very  small  waterclosets, 
with  a  very  narrow  entrance,  and  a  large  ashpit  for  so 
large  a  population  in  the  two  houses ;  the  ashpit  is 
built  against  the  wall  of  the  house  and  the  yard,  and 
is  bounded  on  the  other  side  by  the  back  wall  of  a 
slaughter-house. 

22.638.  Your  Artisans'  Dwellings  Company  have 
provided  accommodation  for  a  select  number  of  families 
of  a  more  thrifty  section  than  the  working  class,  and 
in  so  doing  they  have  done  a  very  valuable  and 
beneficent  work  ;  but  it  is  doubtful,  is  it  not,  whether 
you  have  not  left  a  residuum  who  are  perhaps  by 
picking  out  the  better  people  among  them  even  in  a 
more  squalid  condition  on  the  average  than  before  ? — 
I  think  the  residuum  is  at  all  events  no  better. 

22.639.  Do  you  agree  with  the  other  witnesses  who 
have  been  examined  to-lay  that  the  circumscribed 
area  of  the  city  proper  is  a  great  drawback  from  a 
sanitary  point  of  view  ? — Yes. 

22.640.  Do  you  think  that  all  the  better  class  of 
new  dwellings  are,  as  a  rule,  being  erected  outside  the 
city,  and  that  the  poor  gravitate  towards  the  centre, 
and  that  thus  the  city  revenues  lose  the  benefit  of 
the  rates  on  the  new  property  of  the  better  class,  and 
that  the  comfortable  classes  living  altogether  apart 
from  the  poor  are  far  less  made  to  pay  for  necessary 
improvements  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case? — 
Yes ;  and  not  only  that  but  they  are  less  familiarised 
with  the  squalor  of  the  remainder  of  the  city.  I 
think  Dublin  is  almost  unique  in  the  extremely  limited 
area  which  the  boundaries  of  the  city  contain. 


22.641.  Except  Glasgow,  that  is  in  just  the  same 
case  ? — Comparing  it  with  Belfast,  it  is  a  constant 
source  of  very  unfair  comparisons  between  Belfast 
and  Dublin. 

22.642.  Glasgow  is  a  similar  case  as  it  strikes  one  ? 
— Perhaps  so. 

22.643.  Do  you  think  it  is  very  difficult  for  the 
corporation  to  do  more  in  grappling  witli  this  great 
evil  than  they  have  done? — I  think  it  is  very  difficult 
indeed  for  them  to  do  anything  like  what  is  required 
to  be  done  ;  they  have  done  a  good  deal. 

22.644.  You  also  point  out  that  the  clearance  of 
the  condemned  area  involves  not  only  the  demolition 
of  the  houses  condemned  as  unfit  for  human  habita- 
tion, but  that  it  generally  includes  property  of  a  very 
different  description  for  which  high  compensation  is 
likely  to  be  awarded,  and  in  many  cases  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  real  value  ? — I  think  that  is  one  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  in  dealing  with  the  subject. 

22.645.  Statements  have  been  made  specially  here 
to-day,  by  other  witnesses,  with  regard  to  particular 
schemes  under  Sir  Richard  Cross'  Acts,  which  have 
been  carried  through  in  Dublin.  I  asked  them  whether 
they  had  any  experience  of  the  working  of  the  amend- 
ing Act  of  1882,  and  they  said,  of  course,  they  had 
had  no  experience,  as  there  had  been  no  scheme  here 
since  that  Act ;  do  you  know  that  Act  ? — I  am  not 
familiar  with  it. 

22.646.  With  regard  to  the  action  of  the  Public 
Health  Committee  in  closing  a  large  number  of 
dwellings  declared  unfit  for  habitation,  and  also  their 
action  in  suppressing  cellar  dwellings,  are  you  of 
opinion  that  it  often  happens  that  houses  that  have 
been  officially  closed  have  been  re-inhabited  some- 
times when  they  were  not  supposed  to  be  ? — Yes,  we 
have  known  cases  of  that  kind,  but  I  think  the  over- 
sight of  that  is  better  now  than  it  Avas  a  comparatively 
short  time  ago. 

22.647.  You  think  that  they  are  surreptitiously  in- 
habited, in  fact  ? — Sometimes. 

22.648.  And  the  same  is  the  case  sometimes  with 
cellar  dwellings  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  the 
same  with  cellar  dwellings. 

22.649.  There  is  this  evil  about  disused  cellar 
dwellings,  is  there  not,  that  they  form  receptacles  for 
filth  ? — Yes,  they  do ;  I  have  seen  it  often,  and  smelt 
it  still  more  often. 

22.650.  There  has,  I  believe,  been  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  state  of  the  back  yards,  and  of  the  surface 
of  courts  and  alleys,  and  in  the  ashpits,  Avhich  are 
better  looked  after  ? — Yes ;  but  there  are  still  a  great 
number  of  ashpits  in  places  where  they  ought  not  to 
be.    Bishop's  Court  is  a  great  instance  of  that. 

22.651.  But  you  think  there  is  now  less  overcrowd- 
ing than  there  used  to  be  ? — With  regard  to  that,  I 
am  not  so  well  able  to  give  an  opinion  ;  it  is  a  matter 
of  figures,  and  I  have  not  got  them  with  me  ;  but  I 
think  the  overcrowding  now  is  less  than  it  was 
formerly. 

22.652.  Do  you  think  that  the  legal  powers  of  the 
sanitary  authority  are  ample  ? — I  believe  so,  since  the 
passing  of  the  Public  Health  Act.  I  desire  to  hand 
in  the  bound  volume  of  all  our  reports  {handing  in 
the  same). 


Mr. 
F.  W.  rim. 

23  May  1885 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  William  Scott  examined. 


Mr.  W.  Scott. 


22.653.  {The  Chairman.)  You  appear  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Ball  Greene,  the  commissioner  of  valuation,  do 
you  not  ? — Yes.  I  have  to  express  Mr.  Ball  Greene's 
sincere  regret  in  not  being  able  to  come  here  in  conse- 
quence of  the  serious  illness  of  his  son ;  he  is  un- 
fortunately detained  in  London. 

22.654.  I  believe  the  rateable  value  of  the  buildings 
in  Dublin  is  now  638,530/.,  is  it  not  ?— Yes. 

22.655.  Which  is  an  average  of  23Z.  per  house? — 
Yes. 

o  18894. 


22.656.  In  the  year  1881,  by  the  census  returns, 
there  were  14,348  houses  occupied  by  one  family 
each,  were  there  not  ? — Yes. 

22.657.  And  there  were  alno  close  upon  3,000 
houses  occupied  by  two  families  each  ? — Yes. 

22.658.  And  there  were  1,884  houses  which  were 
occupied  by  three  families  each,  and  there  remained, 
excluding  public  institutions,  5,000  and  odd  houses 
which  were  occupied  by  four  families  each,  and 
upwards ;  is  that  so  ? — Yes. 
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Mr.  W.  Scott.      22,659.  There  is  an  average  of  28  persons  per 

  house  in  the  5,000  houses  occupied  by  four  families 

23  May  1885.   ^ach  and  upwards  ? — That  is  28  to  each  house  of  the 
5,000  houses  occupied  by  four  families  and  upwards. 

22.660.  I  believe  there  is  no  means  of  exactly  as- 
certaining the  number  of  houses  in  Dublin  occupied 
by  the  labouring  or  working  classes,  short  of  a  special 
enumei'ation  ? — That  is  so. 

22.661.  But  if  the  5,000  houses  occupied  by  four 
families  and  upwards,  and  representing  a  probable 
population  of  140,000,  be  taken  to  start  with,  it  is 
almost  certain,  is  it  not,  that  we  shall  find  among 
those  most  of  the  poverty  and  bad  housing  ? — Yes. 

22.662.  Would  you  say  that  that  was  through  the 
tenement  house  system  in  Dublin  being  connected  with 
the  bad  housing  ? — Yes. 

22.663.  When  Dr.  Cameron  made  his  sanitary 
survey  of  Dublin  he  estimated  that  the  weekly  rents 
and  rateable  valuation  in  the  case  of  l75  tenement 
houses,  I  believe,  made  up  for  the  year  8,312/.  or  47/. 
per  house,  and  the  rateable  value  Avas  2,677/.  or  16/. 
per  house,  so  that  the  valuation  worked  out  really  at 
only  one  third  of  the  rental  ? — So  it  appears. 

22.664.  There  ought  to  be  a  considerable  deduction 
made  from  that  for  nonpayment  and  absence  of  occu- 
pancy, ought  there  not? — For  nonpayment  princi- 
pally, I  believe ;  but  those  gross  yearly  rents  include 
taxes  and  maintenance  as  well  ;  they  include  every- 
thing. 

22.665.  Then  there  is  a  remission  of  city  rates  in 
the  case  of  an  unoccupied  house  which  does  not  ex- 
tend to  those  let  in  tenements,  inasmuch  as  no  remis- 
sion is  claimed  so  long  as  any  room  in  the  house  is 
let? — No  remission  can  be  claimed  so  long  as  a 
portion  of  the  house  is  occupied,  I  understand. 

22.666.  Are  the  houses  valued  in  one  amount  for 
each  house  ? — Yes. 

22.667.  I  believe  there  is  no  legal  power  to  value 
the  apartments  separately,  is  there  ? — I  understand 
that  that  is  so ;  we  have  had  legal  opinion  upon  the 
subject. 

22.668.  (Sir  Richard  Cross.)  Is  there  no  defini- 
tion of  a  house  ? — We  understand  that  we  have  no 
legal  power  to  value  it  in  separate  rooms  or  apart- 
ments. 

22.669.  {Mr.  Samuel  Morley.)  You  cannot  rate  a 
room,  I  suppose  ? — No,  we  cannot  rate  a  room. 

22.670.  {The  Chairman.)  What  is  your  position  ? 
— I  occupy  the  position  of  one  of  the  senior  officers  of 
the  service,  subordinate,  of  course,  to  Mr.  Ball  Greene. 

22.671.  What  is  the  service ;  is  it  peculiar  to  Ire- 
land ? — The  valuation  service  is  this :  that  under  an 
Act  of  Parliament  we  have  made  the  tenement  valua- 
tion of  Ireland ;  we  have  the  ordnance  maps  and  upon 
them  are  marked  the  boundaries  of  tlie  different  hold- 
ings all  through  Ireland ;  we  have  had  the  areas  com- 
puted of  those  holdings  and  the  land  valued  and  build- 
ings valued,  showing  a  total  of  all.  In  fact  our  books 
and  maps  show  the  name  of  the  occupier,  the  imme- 
diate lessor,  the  description  o£  the  holding,  the  area  of 
the  holding,  the  valuation  of  the  land  comprising  the 
holding,  the  valuation  of  the  buildings  attached  to  it, 
and  the  total  of  all. 

22.672.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collings.)  All  throughout  Ire- 
land ? — Yes. 

22.673.  Of  all  the  property  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

22.674.  Houses  and  lands  ? — Yes. 

22.675.  {The  Chairman.)  We  cannot  go  into  the 
matter  as  regards  the  rural  districts,  but  as  regards 
the  towns  (which  has  some  bearing  on  the  questions 
which  this  Commission  has  to  consider),  how  is  your 
work  done  ? — We  have  maps  on  a  much  larger  scale 
than  the  6-inch  ordnance  sheets,  and  upon  them  are 
marked  the  boundaries  of  the  different  town  holdings, 
and  we  have  books  to  correspond  exactly  in  the  same 
way  as  in  country  districts. 

22.676.  Do  yon  mark  every  house? — Yes;  we 
mark  the  boundary  of  every  tenement.  We  have 
large  scale  maps,  some  10  feet  to  a  mile,  some  .5  feet 
to  a  mile,  and  so  on. 

22.677.  With  regard  to  the  rating  in  Ireland,  and 


to  the  incidence  of  the  rates,  do  the  various  towns 
have  the  same  system  of  valuation  under  you  ? — Yes, 
the  same  system  precisely. 

22.678.  What  plan  is  adopted  with  regard  to  de- 
ductions made  from  the  rental  in  rating  ? — That  will 
all  depend  upon  what  the  rental  (is;  about  Dublin 
and  in  Dublin  we  have  a  peculiar  system,  that  the 
rent  paid  by  the  tenant  is  the  gross  rent  including 
taxes  and  repairs  and  insurance. 

22.679.  What  proportion  do  you  consider  the  rate 
is  on  that  rental  ? — The  rateable  valuation  in  Dublin 
is  about  48  per  cent.,  at  least  of  this  small  class  ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  new  artizans'  dwellings  that  have  been 
already  built  within  the  last  10  years. 

22.680.  Then  who  pays  the  rate  in  Dublin,  in  the 
case  of  a  tenement  house,  for  instance  ? — Of  course  it 
is  the  middleman,  the  man  who  lets  it  out  in  rooms. 

22.681.  Does  he  get  any  deduction  of  any  kind 
from  the  rates  because  he  pays  for  all  the  other 
lieople  ? — He  has  no  per-centage  off  that  I  am  aware  of. 

22.682.  He  has  no  per-centage  except  in  Belfast  ? 
— Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

22.683.  Do  you  know  the  English  system  of  what 
used  to  be  compounding,  in  which  the  middleman  used 
to  get  a  per-centage  off  ? — I  have  an  idea  of  it,  the 
only  thing  I  know  of  English  rating  is  the  present 
Metropolitan  Act  in  London ;  I  am  familiar  with  that 
system. 

22.684.  You  are  probably  aware  that  throughout 
all  the  English  towns  there  is  the  practice  of  allowing 
a  per-centage ;  it  varies  in  different  places  ;  it  is  as 
high  as  20  per  cent,  very  often  for  the  payment 
through  middlemen  or  the  holders  of  the  block  build- 
ings, because  the  money  is  more  easily  got,  and  there 
is  less  cost  of  collection,  and  so  forth,  from  them  ? — 
Yes ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  middlemen  collecting 
those  weekly  rents  ought  to  be  allowed  in  making  the 
valuation,  and  are  virtually  allowed  in  our  valuation,  a 
sum  for  the  collection  of  those  weekly  rents.  That  is 
the  reason  in  those  small  tenement  houses  why  there 
is  such  a  great  disparity  between  the  rateable  value 
and  the  annual  rental. 

22.685.  That  would  applj'  everywhere  ;  therefore, 
if  there  is  a  further  allowance  off  at  Belfast,  how  does 
the  matter  stand  there  ? — I  will  just  give  you  the  de- 
ductions in  Belfast ;  they  are  not  like  Dublin,  they 
have  three  rating  bodies  in  Belfast,  that  is,  three  taxing 
bodies  ;  they  have  the  town  council,  the  water  com- 
missioners, and  the  board  of  guardians ;  and  the  taxes 
in  Belfast  are  rather  a  complicated  thing.  For  in- 
stance, on  houses  valued  at  and  under  20/.  there  is 
only  half  the  police  rate  charged  ;  the  police  rate  is 
\s.  Ad.  in  the  £,  and  only  half  of  that  is  charged  on 
houses  valued  at  20/.  and  under. 

22.686.  Then  there  is  one  great  difference  between 
Belfast  and  Dublin,  which  is,  that  the  tenement  house 
system  hardly  exists  in  Belfast  — It  does  not  exist ; 
they  are  all  separate  self-contained  houses. 

22.687.  Taking  the  whole  of  Dublin  through,  of  all 
classes,  there  are  over  10  people  to  each  house ; 
whereas  in  Belfast  the  average  is  under  six  ? — Yes, 
the  houses  in  Belfast  are  of  a  smaller  class  as  a  rule. 

22.688.  {Mr.  Gray.)  Did  you  complete  your 
answer  as  to  the  deductions  made  for  smaller  houses 
in  Belfast  ? — Yes ;  I  will  give  you  all  the  rates.  The 
general  purposes  rate  on  all  tenements  is  2s.  Gd.  ; 
the  borough  rate,  including  a  small  rate  for  parks 
and  public  free  library,  is  6d.  If  the  police  and 
general  purposes  rates  are  paid  within  one  month  of 
striking  the  rate,  there  is  a  deduction  allowed  of  25 
per  cent,  off  houses  valued  at  and  under  8/. 

22.689.  Take  a  house  valued  at  7/.  First  there  is 
only  one  half  the  police  rate  ? — Yes. 

22.690.  That  does  not  apply  to  the  general  pur- 
poses rate? — With  regard  to  the  general  purposes 
rate  there  is  the  same  deduction. 

22.691.  There  is  25  per  cent,  allowed  off  both 
those  rates,  is  there  not  ? — There  is  25  per  cent,  off  if 
the  money  is  paid  within  one  month. 

22.692.  So  far  as  the  police  rate  is  concerned,  is  it 
25  per  cent,  off  the  half  or  off  the  whole  ?  The 
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houses,  say,  at  11.  are  only  subject  to  eight  tenths  of 
the  police"  rate  ? — I  will  read  my  note.  There  is  for 
all  houses  valued  at  and  under  SI.  a  deduction  of 
25  per  cent,  ofi"  the  police  and  general  purposes  rates, 
if  it  is  paid  within  one  month  from  the  striking  of 
the  rates  ;  that  is  only  2d.  in  the  £  off  the  police  rate 
of  those  small  houses. 

22.693.  Then  the  pohce  rate  on  a  small  house  is 
only  three  eights  of  what  it  is  on  a  large  ? — It  is  only 
Qcl.  in  the  £  for  the  police  rate  after  taking  o£E  the 
25  per  cent. 

22.694.  Have  you  foraied  any  opinion  as  to  how 
far  this  system  of  deduction  has  promoted  the  other 
system  in  Belfast  of  the  existence  of  small  houses 
instead  of  tenement  houses  ;  has  it  facilitated  it  do 
you  think  ? — Here  is  the  difficulty  about  that  part 
of  the  question,  the  houses  in  Dublin  are  old  houses, 
large  houses  built  for  another  purpose  altogether  ; 
whereas  Belfast  is  a  new  place,  a  growing  place,  50 
or  60  years  ago  Belfast  was  a  very  small  place,  and 
the  houses  which  are  now  built  are  of  a  smaller  class. 
The  same  class  of  house  does  not  exist  at  all  in  Bel- 
fast as  the  large  tenement  houses  in  Dublin  which 
were  originally  built  for  private  occupation.' 

22.695.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  but  do  you 
think  that  the  system  of  giving  a  substantial  deduc- 
tion upon  houses  valued  under  20Z.,  and  a  still 
further  deduction  upon  houses  valued  under  8/.,  has 
tended  to  encourage  the  building  of  those  small 
houses  instead  of  the  larger  houses  ? — I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  at  all  that  a  reduced  taxation  must 
naturally  be  an  encouragement  to  the  building  of 
houses. 

22.696.  With  regard  to  the  system  of  valuation, 
how  long  is  it  since  there  was  a  general  re-valuation 
of  the  city  of  Dublin  ? — If  you  mean  a  general  re- 
valuation, I  do  not  believe  there  has  been  any  general 
re-valuation  since  1854,  when  it  was  first  made. 

22.697.  Do  you  think  that  the  relative  conditions 
of  the  various  districts  in  the  city  as  regards  their 
value  has  substantially  changed  since  then  ? — I  be- 
lieve they  have  very  considerably  changed,  I  know 
as  a  matter  of  fact  from  my  own  residence  in  Dublin, 
which  extends  to  nearly  40  years,  that  some  portions 
of  Dublin  have  very  considerably  gone  down. 

22.698.  But  other  portions,  though  not  to  so  large 
an  extent  I  am  sorry  to  say,  have  increased  in  value, 
have  they  not  ? — They  have ;  but  I  am  greatly  afraid 
that  we  cannot  say  much  for  Dublin  as  an  improving 
city. 

22.699.  Take  for  instance  College  Green,  that  has 
increased  in  value,  has  it  not  ? — No  doubt,  but  that  is 
a  very  small  part. 

22.700.  Some  districts  have  risen  but  larger  dis- 
tricts have  gone  down,  that  is  what  it  comes  to  ? — 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

22.701.  But  there  has  been  no  general  re-valuation  ? 
—No. 

22.702.  Ill  your  opinion  is  a  general  re-valualion 
urgently  required  in  Dublin  ? — I  believe  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  that  a  city  valued  in  the  first  in- 
stance 30  years  ago  could  remain,  every  part  of  it, 
in  a  relative  position  with  the  other  portions  of  it,  so 
far  as  valuation  is  concerned,  for  that  time. 

22.703.  In  English  cities  the  system  is,  I  believe,  a 
10  years'  valuation  ? — The  only  part  I  know  of  is 
London,  and  under  the  Act  of  1869  they  have  a 
power  to  make  out  a  new  list  every  five  years. 

22.704.  Your  department  has  no  power  of  itself  .to 
provide  for  a  general  re-valuation,  has  it  ? — There  is  a 
power  under  the  15th  &  16th  Vict.,  that  is  our  first 
tenement  Act,  under  which  the  tenement  valuation  of 
Dublin  was  made  ;  there  is  a  power  on  the  application 
of  the  grand  juries  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  order 
the  commissioner  of  valuation  to  make  a  regular 
revision  of  the  valuation,  a  new  valuation  in  fact,  on 
the  application  of  the  grand  jury;  but  unfortunately 
the  section  of  the  Act  authorising  payment  for  that 
new  valuation  has  been  repealed  ;  so  that  although 
the  I..ord  Lieutenant  has  power  to  order  a  valuation  at 


tho  instance  of  the  grand  jury,  there  is  no  power  to  Mr.  W.  Scott. 
pay  for  it.   

22.705.  How  does  that  occur  ?_Under  the  15th  23  May  1885. 
&  16th  Vict,  the  cost  of  the  valuation  was  entirely 

advanced  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  ultimately 
repaid  by  the  counties.  The  subsequent  amendments 
have  reference  solely  to  the  annual  revision  of  that 
valuation,  and  have  dealt  merely  with  providing  funds 
for  this  annual  revision,  which  is  a  mere  patchwork  to 
keep  it  in  order,  and  the  other  sections  have  been 
repealed,  so  that  there  is  no  power  now  to  advance 
money  to  make  a  general  revision  of  the  valuation  as 
was  contemplated  in  the  15th  &  16th  Vict. 

22.706.  Apart  from  that  there  would  be  no  objec- 
tion, would  there,  to  allowing  the  Treasury  to  pay  for 
it  altogether,  if  they  should  wish,  but  I  want  to  get  to 
the  point ;  the  procedure  for  re-valuation  is  for  the 
grand  jury  to  apply  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  for 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  if  he  think  fit,  to  order  a  valua- 
tion of  that  district  of  the  county,  and  now  for  such 
a  purpose  the  corporation  is  the  grand  jury  of  the 
city  of  Dublin,  and  I  presume  from  your  evidence 
that  they  might  apply  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  a 
revision,  to  remedy  those  inequalities  you  mention ; 
but  is  it  not  the  fact  that  there  are  various  taxes 
which  are  dependent  upon  your  valuation  ;  which  are 
levied  upon  the  city  of  Dublin  and  which  are  outside 
the  control  of  the  corporation,  such  as  the  police  and 
other  taxes  ? — Yes,  I  believe  that  is  so. 

22.707.  Those  would  be  increased  if  a  re-valuation 
resulted  in  an  increase  of  value  ? — ^Yes,  of  course. 
The  8c?.  in  the  £  police  rate  paid  in  Dublin  is  exactly 
the  same  as  on  the  small  houses  in  Belfast;  that  would 
bring  in  a  larger  sum  if  you  had  a  higher  valuation, 
no  doubt. 

22.708.  There  is  a  bridge  tax  also,  is  there  not  ? — 
Yes. 

22.709.  Which  tax  is  levied  on  an  area  greater 
than  the  city  ? — Yes,  I  believe  it  goes  out  as  far  as 
the  metropolitan  police  boundary. 

22.710.  And  the  Dublin  proportion  of  those  taxes 
would  be  increased  ? — Yes,  the  increased  valuation  at 
a  poundage  rate  would  bring  in  a  larger  amount. 

22.711.  But  it  should  be  a  poundage  rate  ? — Yes,.  I 
do  not  see  in  what  other  way  it  could  be  done.  If 
you  had  a  fixed  sum  it  would  not  make  any  matter 
if  you  wanted  to  collect  it  off  a  higher  valuation  ;  if 
it  is  a  poundage  rate,  the  increased  valuation  would 
bring  in  a  larger  amount. 

22.712.  What  I  want  to  ascertain  is,  whether,  with 
true  regard  to  the  interests  of  their  constituents,  it 
would  be  possible  under  such  a  system  for  one  local 
body  to  utiJise  that  power  of  applying  for  a  re- valua- 
tion, unless  it  were  assured  that  all  other  local  bodies 
would  apply  simultaneously  for  it.  Is  not  the  power 
practically  inoperative,  because  the  argument  which 
would  immediately  be  used  against  it  by  the  corpora- 
tion applying  for  an  increase  is,  "  True,  we  may  level 
"  down  the  inequalities  in  Dublin,  but  we  compel 
"  Dublin  to  pay  a  larger  proportion  than  its  own  ex- 
"  penses  to  general  charges  to  which  it  is  a  contribu- 
"  tory  ?" — If  I  understand  you  aright,  the  bridge  tax 
and  tlie  police  tax  which  you  referred  to  appear  to 
amount  to  only  about  lOd.  in  the  £  at  present; 
whereas  the  consolidated  city  rates  will  amount  to 
over  9s. 

22.713.  There  is  the  income  tax  also;  is  not  that 
based  on  the  valuation  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  a  small 
amount. 

22.714.  And  the  poor  rates  are,  I  suppose,  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  ? — That  is  in  the  consolidated  rate. 

22.715.  You  see  it  comes  to  more.  I  mean  to  say 
this,  the  whole  of  your  evidence  tends  to  show  that  a 
general  re-valuation  is  urgently  required  for  Dublin, 
and  the  points  which  I  put  to  you,  and  which  would 
probably  operate  against  the  local  body  taking  the 
initiative  in  demanding  it,  is  that  it  should  be  a  general 
thing,  or  there  w^ould  not  be  much  prospect  of  getting 
it  done  ? — My  impression  is  that  if  the  Corporation 
of  Dublin  thought  it  desirable  to  have  a  new  valua- 
tion, the  consolidated  rate  being  so  large  would  very 
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Mr.  W.  Scott,  much  tend  to  outweigh  the  other  considcriition  witli 
  regard  to  the  poHce  and  bridge  rates. 

23  May  1885.  22,716.  Then  there  is  the  income  tax  and  the  poor 
rate  ? — With  regard  to  that,  so  far  as  Dublin  is  con- 
cerned, T  think  tlie  corporation  ought  to  take  it  into 
account  too,  because  the  poor  rate  is  part  of  the  con- 
solidated rate,  as  I  said  before. 

22.717.  Was  not  the  difficulty  so  far  recognised  by 
your  department  that  they  have  two  or  three  times 
introduced  valuation  Bills  ? — Yes,  but  not  specially 
with  regard  to  the  city  of  Dublin. 

22.718.  Generally  ?— Yes,  but  

22.719.  Why  have  they  dropped  tliem  ? — Unfortu- 
nately from  parliamentary  pressure  of  one  kind  or 
another.  No  doubt  the  income  tax  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  it. 

22.720.  How  long  is  it  since  you  introduced  the  last 
valuation  Bill  ? — I  can  hardly  speak  from  memory, 
but  I  should  say  about  six  or  seven  years,  I  am  not 
quite  certain. 

22.721.  Have  the  department  under  contemplation 
the  introduction  of  any  measure  of  general  re-valua- 
tion ? — The  department  had  no  power  to  take  the 
initiative  in  any  matter  of  the  kind. 

22.722.  But  it  must  have  taken  the  initiative  pro- 
bably in  the  suggestion  of  this  Bill  being  introduced  ? 
— The  thing  must  come  from  the  authorities,  so  as 
to  put  the  head  of  the  department  in  motion ;  he 
would  not  of  his  own  will  (except  it  were  from  some 
great  necessity  arising  from  the  statute  becoming  un- 
workable) propose  to  have  a  new  valuation.  The 
pressure  must  come  upon  him  from  some  other  source. 
As  long  as  the  present  valuation  works  and  fulfils  the 
intention  of  the  original  Act  it  is  not  his  business  to 
propose  a  new  Valuation  Act. 

22.723.  In  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as 
you  know,  the  local  authorities  can  send  and  see  to 
this  matter  themselves  ? — Yes.  It  is  very  different 
with  us  ;  we  have  a  general  Act  for  all  Ireland,  and 
the  unions  of  parishes  in  England  make  their  own 
separate  valuations. 

22.724.  Y'our  evidence  is  that  the  authority  having 
the  administration  of  that  Act  woidd  not  deem  it 
their  duty  to  ttxke  any  initative  steps  to  remedy  the 
defects  that  arc  acknoAvledged  to  exist  ? — The  head 
of  the  department  would  be  powerless  to  do  so ;  the 
great  thing  in  the  matter  now  with  regard  to  a  re- 
valuation would  be  the  cost  ;  whei'e  would  it  come 
from  ?  I  am  sure  the  head  of  the  department  is 
most  anxious  to  have  the  defects  remedied,  but  he 
seems  to  be  powerless;  I  do  not  see  what  he  could 
do  about  it. 

22.725.  (Mr.  Jesse  Collings.)  What  department  of 
the  Government  are  you  under?— -We  are  now  under 
the  Treasury.  The  expenses  of  our  department  are 
paid  out  of  the  votes  of  Parliament. 

22.726.  Then  you  report  direct  to  the  Treasury  ? 
—Yes. 

22.727.  How  long  ago  do  you  say  it  is  since  there 
was  a  re-val\iation  of  pi'operty  in  Ireland? — We  have 
what  they  call  an  annual  revision,  but  it  only  extends 
to  the  divisiou  of  tenements,  or  the  extension  of  teue- 
incnls,  or  the  alteration  of  tenements. 

22.728.  And  if  there  is  no  alteration  in  any  house 
there  is  no  revision  ? — If  there  is  no  alteration  in  any 
house  there  is  no  revision ;  it  might  remain  20  years 
without  being  touched. 

22.729.  Since  when  has  it  actually  remained.  Take 
a  house  in  Dublin,  for  instance,  that  has  iiad  the  same 
occupants  and  where  there  has  been  no  alteration  in 
it  ;  when  was  that  valued  ? — In  the  first  instance  in 
1854,  and  probably  a  good  many  have  not  been  altered 
since  then. 

22.730.  Then  unless  there  is  some  special  reason 
the  houses  have  not  been  valued  for  .30  years  ? — The 
hou.'^es  have  not  been  valued  for  30  years  ;  but  there 
is  this  about  it,  that  each  year  in  November  the  clerk 
of  the  union  is  compelled  to  send  into  the  commis- 
sioner of  valuation  lists  of  tenements  requiring  revision 
from  one  cause  or  anothei',  such  as  a  small  alteration 
jn  value,  the  demolition  of  any  premises,  rebuilding 


and  new  houses ;  he  is  each  year  compelled  by  the 
Act,  if  he  does  his  duty,  to  send  in  this  list  of  altera- 
tions requiring  revision,  and  those  alterations  the  com- 
missioner of  valuation  carries  out  within  the  succeed- 
ing six  months. 

22.731.  Supposing  a  district  should  go  up  or  down, 
ivi  regards  rent ;  supposing  it  should  be  very  much 
higher  from  the  operation  of  commercial  cause;,  or 
lower  from  depression,  would  that  be  a  reason  why 
you  should  revise  the  valuation  P — I  am  afraid  the 
portion  of  the  Act  ref(n-rjng  to  the  annual  revision 
of  the  valuation  never  contemplated  the  re-valuation 
of  an  entire  district  or  city. 

22.732.  Take  such  a  place  as  West  Wharf,  for 
instance.  In  that  decayed  part  of  the  city  (I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  since  the  time  you  mentioned) 
would  not  the  general  depression  in  such  a  case  con- 
stitute a  reason  why  3'ou  should  re- value  ? — I  am  afraid 
not.  In  the  Act  15  &  16  Vict,  there  are  three  things 
set  forth  clearly ;  the  original  valuation,  the  revision 
of  the  valuation  every  14  years,  and  an  annual  revision 
of  the  valuation,  merely  extending  to  the  minor  things 
that  I  have  described. 

22.733.  In  case  the  middleman  fails  to  pay  the 
rates,  is  the  tenant  liable  ? — Yes  ;  the  tenant  can  be 
looked  to  in  every  case  in  Ireland  as  the  person  in 
occupation. 

22.734.  What  is  the  process  in  case  the  middleman 
fails  to  pay  ;  is  there  a  distress  levied  on  the  tenant  ? 
— It,  is  either  by  distress  or  summons,  or  some  process 
of  that  kind,  but  if  the  tenant  pays  the  rates  he  is 
empowered  to  deduct  them  from  his  landlordi  n  paying 
his  rent. 

22.735.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.^  Have  you  anything 
to  do  with  collecting  the  rates,  or  is  your  duty  merely 
in  assessing  them  ? — We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
collection  of  rates. 

22.736.  (Mr.  Jesse  Collings.)  You  said  that  you  had 
got  a  register  of  all  the  houses  and  other  property  in 
Ireland.  In  the  case  of  the  sale  of  a  house,  do  they 
come  to  you  to  notify  the  sale  ? — No  ;  the  information 
comes  to  us  through  the  clerk  of  the  union  in  the  way 
I  have  described,  and  the  rate  collectors  going  about 
every  year  to  different  tenements  to  collect  the  rates 
get  the  correct  names,  so  far  as  they  supply  them  to  us 
(they  are  not  very  careful  in  many  cases)  we  ascer- 
tain that  they  are  correct  and  carry  them  out. 

22.737.  But  you  are  not  responsible  for  it  ? — We 
try  to  be  as  accurate  as  possible,  but  the  boards  of 
guardians,  under  the  Act,  have  power  when  striking 
the  rate  to  make  any  correction  in  the  names  they  may 
find  necessary. 

22.738.  And  the  town  councils  in  Ireland,  that  is  to 
say,  the  local  governments  as  represented  by  town 
councils,  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  valua- 
tion of  the  property  on  which  rates  are  collected  ? — 
No ;  we  supply  them  annually  with  revised  copies  of 
the  valuation  upon  which  they  strike  the  rates. 

22.739.  You  said  that  in  Belfiist  one  of  the  rating 
authorities  was  the  water  company  ? — The  water  com- 
missioners ;  it  is  different  from  the  town  council, 
though  some  of  them  may  be  town  councillors  for  what 
I  know.  It  is  a  body  called  the  water  commissioners, 
who  have  got  works  to  supply  water,  and  have  a 
special  rating  power. 

22.740.  With  regard  to  the  police  rate,  is  there  any- 
thing else  collected  under  the  head  of  police  rate 
besides  money  for  the  support  of  the  police  ? — Not 
that  I  am  aware  of  in  Belfast .    There  may  be. 

22.741.  But  anywhere  else,  is  there  anything  in- 
cluded in  it  ? — Nothing  that  I  am  aware  of.  You 
know,  of  course,  that  where  there  is  a  special  police 
force  there  is  a  special  charge,  and  there  are  several 
cases  of  that  in  Ireland.  I  ascertained  those  particulars 
about  Belfast  six  months  ago. 

22.742.  {Mr.  Gray.)  Is  not  the  police  rate  for 
Belfast  a  species  of  general  rate? — So  far  as  I  under- 
stand, it  is  confined  exclusively  to  the  support  of  the 
police,  but  it  may  include  some  other  expenditure. 

22.743.  Who  supports  the  police  of  Belfast  ?— They 
are  constabulary. 
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22.744.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collings.)  What  I  want  to  get 
at  is  this :  who  settles  what  sum  is  required  for 
police,  v/hether  it  it  is  to  be  a  Qd.  or  8c?.  or  10c?.  rate; 
who  are  the  persons  who  settle  the  amount  of  the  rate 
required  for  the  police  ? — I  cannot  give  you  any  infor- 
mation upon  that  head. 

22.745.  {BIr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  You  have  given 
evidence  that  in  the  poorer  class  of  property  the 
rateable  value  is  about  48  per  cent,  of  the  gross  annual 
value  ? — 48  per  cent,  on  those  artizans'  houses  that 
liave  been  built. 

22.746.  Taking  all  the  property  of  Dublin  together, 
coTiki  you  give  us  any  idea  wha,t  relation,  averaging  all 
through,  the  rateable  value  bears  to  the  gross  annual 
value  ? — The  gross  annual  value  is  a  terra  which  we 
liardly  use  here. 

22.747.  But  you  are  called  in  to  value  new  property. 
Suppose  I  build  a  house  on  the  outskirts  of  Dublin, 
your  office  would  have  to  put  a  rateable  value  on  it  ? — 
Yes. 

22.748.  And  in  arriving  at  what  they  thought  a 
fair  rateable  value  they  would  have  regard  to  what 
they  believed  to  be  the  gross  annual  value  ? — I  will 
answer  the  question  in  this  way :  the  gross  value  iu 
England  is  the  rent  which  the  tenant  may  be  expected 
to  pay  ;  having  to  pay  the  rates  and  taxes  as  well. 

22.749.  That  is  the  yearly  letting  value. — Then  if 
you  take  the  repairs  and  insurance  from  the  gross 
value  you  have  the  rateable  value.  That  is  exactly 
the  principle  we  have  in  Ireland  ;  our  rateable  value  is 
in  principle  identical  with  the  Metropolitan  rating. 

22.750.  You  mean  t.liis  ;  that  if  a  person  on  a  plot 
of  land  in  the  outskirts  of  Dublin  or  in  Dublin  built  a 
house,  which  cost  liim,  say,  4,000Z.,  and  which  he  could 
let  for  200/.  or  250/.  a  year  to  a  tenant,  that  tenant 
would  pay  the  whole  of  the  rates  and  taxes,  would  he 
not  ? — That  depends  upon  arrangement ;  about  Dub- 
lin and  its  suburbs  the  arrangement  generally  is  that 
the  tenant  pays  a  lump  sum  as  rent,  and  the  landlord 
l)ays  everything — he  pays  taxes,  repairs,  and  insurance. 

22.751.  But  if  I  was  a  builder,  and  built  a  house 
costing  me  4,000/.  or  5,00!'/.,  and  I  let  it  to  a  man  on 
a  seven  years  lease  at  250/.  a  year,  would  the  usual 
agreement  here  be  that  I  the  lessor  should  paj''  the 
rates  ^md  taxes  and  make  llie  repairs? — Very  com- 
monly it  is  so.    I  pay  it  myself  in  the  same  way. 

22.752.  In  a  house  of  that  class,  is  it  so  ? — There 
may  be  many  ways  of  letting  in  Dublin,  but  com- 
monly, about  where  I  live,  the  occupier  pays  a  fixed 
rent,  and  the  landlord  pays  the  taxes  and  keeps  the 
premises  in  repair. 

22.753.  You  mean  the  rates  and  taxes  ? — Yes. 

22.754.  Even  on  a  lease — The  leases  we  have  in 
those  cases  are  merely  agreements  for  a  term  of  5  or 
10  years. 

22.755.  But  on  a  seven  years  lease,  the  usual  thing 
you  say  is,  even  in  a  large  class  of  house,  for  the  land- 
lord to  pay  the  rates  and  taxes  and  keep  the  building 
in  repair  ? — That  was  my  own  agreement  with  ray 
landlord. 

22.756.  I  ask  you  if  you  kuov/  what  the  general 
practice  is  ? — Very  coraraonly  the  practice  is  that 
which  I  have  described  about  where  I  live. 

22.757.  {Mr.  Gray.)  Where  is  that?— At  Rath- 
mines. 

22.758.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  In  your  office, 
supposing  yon  were  going  to  settle  what  you  thought 
ought  to  be  the  rateable  value  of  a  new  house,  I  sup- 
pose you  would  inquire  what  that  house  was  let  for, 
and  you  wouhl  inquire  also  who  paid  the  rates  and 
taxes  ? — Certainly. 

22.759.  Supposing  you  found  the  case  of  a  house 
let  at  200/.  a  year,  the  tenant  paying  the  rates  and 
taxes  and  keeping  the  house  in  substantial  repair,  you 
say  that  you  would  put  down  as  the  rateable  value  of 
that  house  the  200/.  per  year,  minus  what  you  believe 
to  be  the  fair  yearly  cost  of  keeping  it  in  repair? — ]f 
the  tenant  undertakes  to  keep  the  house  in  repair  and 
pay  the  rates  and  taxes,  the  rateable  valuation  ought 
to  be  as  near  the  rent  he  pays  as  possible. 

22.760.  Subject    to  the  annual   repairs  ? — If  he 
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course  then   the   remainder  is  the   rateable  value.   

There  are  three  ingredients  which  form  the  gross  188.5. 
amount :   one  amount  is  the  taxes,  another  is  the 
repairs  and  insurance,  or  what  we  commonly  call 
maintenance,  and  the  remainder  is  the  rateable  value, 
just  as  you  have  it  in  England. 

22.761.  Do  you  say,  practically,  that  upon  new 
property  the  rateable  value  in  Ireland  docs  not  lall 
more  below  the  real  value  than  it  does  in  England  ? — 
I  say  where  it  is  below  the  actual  rents  ;  it  is  in  conse- 
quence of  the  length  of  time  the  valuation  has  been 
made. 

22.762.  That  is  not  my  question  ;  I  said  on  new 
property,  when  you  are  assessing  for  the  first  time. 
Supposing  that  a  builder  builds  a  row  of  villas  in 
Kingstown,  or  anywhere,  in  assessing  that  do  you  say 
that  you  put  the  rateable  value  as  near  to  the  real 
gross  value  as  is  usual  in  England  ? — 1  think  the 
allowance  probably  in  England  would  be  about  the 
same  thing ;  it  varies ;  for  houses  under  20/.,  so  far 
as  I  remember,  it  is  25  per  cent.,  and  for  houses  from 
20/.  to  40/.  it  is  about  20  per  cent, 

22.763.  Do  I  take  it  from  you  that,  apart  from  the 
inequalities  that  cieep  in  from  the  long  lapse  of  time 
without  any  re-assessment  on  new  property,  property  is 
assessed  in  Ireland  for  rateable  purposes  at  as  near  its 
real  value  as  it  is  in  England  ? — Judging  from  the 
two  Acts  of  Pnrliaraent  it  should  be  so. 

22.764.  I  am  asking  what  your  practice  is  in  your 
office? — Our  practice  is  to  take  (he  rent,  and  if  the 
tenant  pays  the  taxes  and  the  landlord  keeps  the  house 
in  repair,  to  deduct  from  the  tenant's  rent  what  we  con- 
sider would  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  tenement  in 
proper  condition,  and  to  put  the  remainder  as  the 
rateable  value. 

22.765.  Then  in  a  case  of  a  house  at  200/.  a  year 
rent,  where  the  landlord  pays  the  rates  and  taxes  and 
keeps  the  house  in  repair,  what  is  the  amount  deducted  ? 
— I  cannot  tell  you  that  ;  a  great  deal  depends  upon 
the  situation  ;  if  it  is  in  an  exposed  situation  there  is 
a  much  larger  deduction. 

22.766.  Take  the  case  of  an  ordinary  house  ? — 
Generally  we  asstuVie  that  about  1  per  cent,  on  the 
structural  cost  ought  to  maintain  the  pi'emises. 

22.767.  Being  in  the  habit  almost  daily  of  having 
to  make  assessments  of  houses,  cannot  you  tell  me 
what  is  your  usual  deduction  ? — About  20  per  cent.,  I 
am  sure  it  is. 

22.768.  Not  more  ? — No  ;  I  ara  sure  about  that. 

22.769.  Then  we  may  take  it  practically  that  you 
consider  that  in  Ireland  on  new  property  it  is  as  fully 
written  up  as  it  is  in  England  ? — 1  should  say  so. 

22.770.  As  to  old  property  that  has  not  been 
changed  in  its  quality  or  structure  ;  you  say  that  there 
is  no  machinery  for  re-assessing  it  ?  —  There  is  no 
machinery  for  making  a  new  valuation  of  the  whole 
district. 

22.771.  But  take  the  case  of  a  particular  man  ;  say 
I  had  a  house  in  Dublin  deteriorated,  not  structuaUy 
but  frora  the  locality,  that  is,  from  the  neighbouring 
houses  having  become  tenement  hou.ses  so  that  I  could 
only  let  it  at  two  thirds  of  the  original  rent,  I  have 
the  power  of  personally  appealing  to  have  my  rate 
put  down  ? — When  those  applications  are  made  to  the 
commissioner  of  valuation  they  are  always  considered. 

22.772.  Then  there  is  power  for  an  individual  to 
appeal  ? — Yes ;  the  application  comes  in  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  through  the  clerk  of  the  union. 

22.773.  But  even  without  the  clerk  of  the  union, 
could  a  person  who  thinks  he  is  rated  too  highly 
owing  to  change  of  circumstances,  not  change  of 
structure,  appeal  under  the  assessment  and  try  to  get 
it  put  down  ? — The  only  appeal  he  can  have  is  when 
the  valuation  is  first  published ;  but  in  cases  of  that 
kind,  where  the  property  has  gone  down  considerably, 
or  become  deteriorated,  if  an  application  is  made  to 
the  commissioner  of  valuation  the  property  is  always 
re-valued,  and  everything  necessary  is  done. 

22.774.  The  substance  of  your  evidence  is,  that  if  a 
person's  property  is  diminished  in  value  he  does  in 
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fact  get  the  valuation  re-assessed ;  he  gets  a  reduction 
from  the  commissioner  ? — He  gets  it  revised. 

22.775.  But  there  is  no  machinery  to  put  up  a 
man's  rating  if  his  property  instead  of  going  down 
becomes  more  attractive ;  if,  for  instance,  a  railway  is 
made  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  so  his  land  is  more 
likely  to  let,  the  commissioner  has  no  power  to  come 
in  and  put  up  the  valuation  ? — Applications  for  in- 
creased valuations  are  very  rarely  made,  but  when 
they  are,  the  commissioner  has  just  the  same  power 
to  increase  the  valuation  as  to  reduce  it. 

22.776.  Who  is  the  person  to  make  that  applica- 
tion ? — There  are  very  few  that  I  know  who  would 
do  that. 

22.777.  Take  for  instance  a  railway  company,  would 
they,  as  a  large  ratepayer,  have  the  right  to  challenge 
the  valuation  of  the  others,  and  say  that  they  them- 
selves were  paying  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  rates 
of  the  union  ? — I  am  certain  they  would  have  the 
right  if  they  liked,  but  I  never  heard  of  it. 

22.778.  I  mean  that  one  man  could  open  up  the 
question  of  another  man's  valuation  ? — Any  ratepayer 
in  the  union  is  authorised  to  make  out  a  list  of  ratings 
which  he  thinks  should  be  revised. 

22.779.  If  a  man  was  to  add  a  storey  to  his  house, 
or  improve  it,  that  would  be  reported  to  you,  and  you 
would  consider  the  re-valuation  ? — Many  are  not;  but 
if  they  were  reported  we  should  revise  the  valuation. 

22.780.  If  a  man  leaves  his  house  in  the  same 
structural  state  as  before,  then  it  is  not  reported  and 
the  valuation  remains  as  it  is  ? — Yes. 


_  22,781.  And  owing  to  the  antiquity  of  the  valua- 
tion  many  houses  now  are  rated  much  lower  than  a 
new  valuation  would  make  them  ?— Yes,  and  some 
higher. 

22.782.  And  a  man  might  be  persuaded  from  touch- 
ing the  house,  because  it  would  open  up  the  question 
of  re-valuation  if  he  did  ?— He  might,  but  unless  it  was 
brought  to  his  notice  the  commissioner  of  valuation 
would  know  nothing  of  that. 

22.783.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collings.)  Who  bears  the 
expense  of  your  office It  is  defrayed  in  the  first 
instance  out  of  the  votes  of  Parliament,  and  there  is 
a  schedule  attached  to  our  last  Act  showing  the 
amounts  to  be  repaid  to  the  Treasury  by  the  several 
counties  in  Ireland. 

22.784.  Then  the  ratepayers  pay  part  and  the  re- 
mainder comes  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  ?— Not 
out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  out  of  the  votes  of 
Parhament  ;  it  comes  regularly  before  the  House  of 
Commons  every  year. 

22.785.  What  proportion,  is  paid  by  the  localities  ? 
— 8,000/.  of  the  expense  is  paid  by  the  counties  and 
boroughs  in  Ireland. 

22.786.  Out  of  how  much  .?-~Out  of  about  23,000/. ; 
I  do  not  know  what  the  vote  is  for  the  present  year. 

22.787.  And  15,000/.  out  of  the  general  taxation  of 
the  country  comes  to  Ireland  for  that  purpose  ? — 
Yes. 

22.788.  {3Ir.  Samuel  3Iorley.)  Can  you  give  any 
reason  why  the  ratepayers  should  not  as  other  honest 
men  do  pay  for  all  the  work  done  for  them  ? — They 
did  for  a  long  time. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
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Mr. 
C.  Manly. 


Mr.  Joshua  Caekoll  Manly  examined. 


22.789.  {The  Chairman.)  You  are  secretary  of  the 
Pembroke  Township  Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

22.790.  Previously  to  1863  the  district  which  is  now 
known  as  the  Pembroke  township  was  under  the  grand 
jury  of  the  county  of  Dublin,  but  in  that  year  the 
Pembroke  township  Act  was  passed  and  the  district  was 
placed  under  a  body  of  township  commissioners  and 
has  so  remained  ? — Yes. 

22.791.  The  valuation  of  the  township  in  the  year 
1863  was  58,752/.,  and  in  1885  it  is  98,179/.  ?— Yes. 

22.792.  The  population  which  in  1863  was  13,200 
in  1884  was  24,242  ?— Yes. 

22.793.  Being  an  increase  of  over  11,000  in  21 
years  ? — Yes. 

22.794.  On  the  1st  January  1884  there  were  within 
the  township  672  houses  occupied  in  weekly  tenancies 
by  labourers,  fishermen,  coachmen,  gardeners,  and  the 
workpeople  engaged  in  the  glass  works  and  manure 
manufactories,  and  also  in  Messrs.  Johnston's  bakery, 
and  in  Messrs.  Henshaw's  iron  works  ? — Yes. 

22.795.  Of  those  672  houses,  326  with  711  rooms 
were  occupied  by  one  family  each  ? — Yes. 

22.796.  And  they  contained  a  total  of  1,495  per- 
sons ? — Yes. 

22.797.  167  houses  with  592  rooms  were  occupied 
by  two  families  each,  and  they  contained  in  all  1,375 
jiersons  ? — That  is  so. 

22.798.  The  houses  occupied  by  three  families  each 
numbered  83  and  contained  363  rooms  and  1,026 
persons  ? — Yes. 

22.799.  There  are  63  dwellings  with  four  families 


22.800.  And  there  were  33  dwellings  occupied  by 
more  than  four  families,  containing  227  rooms  with 
684  persons  ? — Yes. 

22.801.  That  is  a  comf)lete  statement  of  what  may 
be  considered  as  the  working  class  population  of  your 
district } — Yes. 

22.802.  Do  you  act  under  the  Public  Health  Act  ? 
— Yes,  but  we  have  a  special  Act. 

22.803.  Does  your  local  Act  contain  clauses  bear- 
ing upon  the  subject  of  our  inquiry  ? — No. 

22.804.  Then  you  act  under  the  Public  Health  Act 
for  all  purposes  ?— Yes,  for  all  purposes  outside  our 
special  Act. 

22.805.  {Mr.  Gray)  Nearly  all  the  land  in  the 
Pembroke  township  is  owned  by  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, I  believe  ? — Yes. 

22.806.  And  it  is  nearly  all  laid  out  or  in  course  of 
being  laid  out  for  the  building  of  a  superior  class  of 
house,  is  it  not Not  all,  but  I  should  say  that  about 
two  thirds  is. 

22.807.  Has  it  been  laid  out  at  all  for  providing 
accommodation  for  the  working  classes  ? — Lord  Pem- 
broke and  others  have  built  a  number  of  houses  for 
the  working  classes. 

22.808.  Where  are  they  ?  —  They  are  situated 
principally  at  Balls  Bridge,  and  one  or  two  other 
places,  and  Lord  Pembroke  is  proposing  to  build  a 
number  more.  Of  the  672  houses  mentioned,  about 
592  were  originally  built  for  the  purpose  of  forming 


each,  occupying  313  rooms  with  923  persons  .'' — Yes.      dwellings  for  the  working  classes 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr. 
E.  Spencer. 


Mr.  Edward  Spencer,  M.A.,  examined. 


22.809.  {  The  Chairman.)  You  have  been  secre- 
tary to  the  Dublin  Artizaus'  Dwellings  Company, 
Limited,  since  its  formation  in  the  year  1876? — 
Yes. 

22.810.  And  you  have  been  assistant  secretary  to 
the  Dublin  Sanitary  Association  since  its  formation 
in  the  year  1872  ? — Yes. 

22.811.  Are  you  also  the  author  of  a  pamphlet 


entitled,  "  Artizans'  and  Labourers'  Dwellings,"  which 
was  a  paper  read  at  the  Social  Science  Congress  in 
Dublin  in  the  year  1881  ?— Yes. 

22.812.  And  of  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "The  Homes 
"  of  the  Woi'king  Classes  in  Dubhn,"  which  Avas  read 
at  the  Sanitary  Congress  in  Dubhn  in  the  year  1884  ? 
—Yes. 

22.813.  You  think   there  is   plenty  of  room  in 
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Dublin,  do  yon  not,  for  housing  the  working  classes  ? 
—I  do. 

22.814.  You  have  prepared  figures  as  regards 
Summer  Hill  and  Gloucester  Street  Upper  which  give 
a  comparison  of  their  present  occupancy  with  their 
occupancy  of  1865,  and  you  show  how  the  tenement 
houses  have  increased,  and  how  the  professional  and 
private  residences  have  diminished  ? — Yes. 

22.815.  Then  as  regards  building  ground,  the 
Artizans'  Dwellings  Company  has  acquired  building 
ground  at  from  201.  to  -50/.  per  acre,  or  from  8d.  to 
Is.  6cl.  per  foot  frontage  per  annum  ? — Yes. 

22.816.  Comparing  the  supply  of  and  demand  for 
accommodation  for  the  working  classes,  as  regards 
the  supply  we  have  already  had  figures  given  from 
the  census  of  1881,  and  I  believe  you  are  prepared 
to  add  to  that  a  statement  that  there  is  now  provided 
or  being  provided  single  house  accommodation  for 
about  2,000  families  or  about  9,000  persons  ? — Y''es, 
making,  with  the  existing  tenement  houses,  a  total 
provision  of  accommodation  for  187,996  persons. 

22.817.  Taking  the  demand  you  find  from  the 
social  census  of  1881  that  the  population  of  the 
artizan  and  general  service  class,  excluding  the  army, 
police,  postal  delivery,  prison  service,  and  domestic 
servants,  but  including  the  very  small  shopkeepers,  is 
161,760  ?— Yes. 

22.818.  So  that  you  think  the  accommodation  is 
sufficient  in  quantity  ? — Quite  so. 

22.819.  As  to  the  quality  we  have  had  already 
stated  to  us  the  evidence  which  was  given  upon  the 
subject  in  1879  and  1880  before  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission ;  you  have,  I  believe,  examined  that  evidence  ? 
— I  have. 

22.820.  And  you  point  out  that  the  repairable 
houses,  bad  as  the  state  of  things  was,  were  much 
more  numerous  than  the  completely  rotten  houses  that 
were  incapable  of  repair  ? — Yes. 

22.821.  As  regards  the  repairable  houses,  you  agree, 
I  think,  in  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  here 
to-day  by  Dr.  Cameron  that  there  is  in  one  sense 
not  much  overcrowding,  because  the  rooms  are  very 
large  and  the  cubical  space  is  sufficient  ? — The  cubical 
space  is  sufficient  and  the  rooms  are  large. 

22.822.  But  in  those  rooms  there  is  often  no  proper 
provision  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes,  and  all  the 
operations  of  life  are  accomplished  by  a  large  family 
in  one  room  without  any  partition  ? — That  is  so  ;  and 
there  is  not  sufficient  sanitary  accommodation  for  the 
increased  number  of  families  occupying  the  single 
dwelling. 

22.823.  You  agree  with  the  other  witnesses  that 
there  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  last  few  years 
in  the  drainage,  in  the  paving  of  yards,  and  in  the 
watercloset  accommodation,  and  so  forth  ? — I  do ; 
as  to  the  watercloset  accommodation,  I  do  not  quite 
agree  that  that  is  an  improvement. 

22.824.  You  are  doubtful  as  to  the  watercloset 
system  ? — Yes,  as  compared  with  the  dry  system  for 
tenants  of  that  class. 

22.825.  As  regards  the  classes  for  whom  accommo- 
dation is  most  needed,  the  new  houses  which  have 
been  built  on  the  areas  cleared  by  the  company  are 
intended  for  people  who  can  pay  more  than  4s.  per 
Aveek  rent,  are  they  not  ? — They  are ;  perhaps  that 
answer  of  mine  may  be  qualified  slightly.  The  erec- 
tions constructed  on  the  areas  that  have  been  cleared 
are  for  a  class  of  people  who  are  able  to  pay  from 
35.  6c?.  per  week  and  upwards. 

22.826.  Then  it  is  the  poorer  labourers  and  the 
hawkers,  and  the  seamstresses,  and  so  forth,  and 
people  in  casual  employment,  who  are  mostly  in  want 
of  house  room  ? — Quite  so,  and  those  without  family 
ties,  the  unmarried  class. 

22.827.  The  people  that  the  company  houses  show 
a  marked  preference  for  cottage  accommodation  as 
against  tenement  houses,  do  they  not  ? — A  very  marked 
preference. 

22.828.  Do  you  believe  that  for  improving  and 
carefully  selected   labourers  cottage  accommodation 


can  be  provided  by  private  enterprise  so  as  to  pay  a 

fair  profit  ? — 1  do  ;  that  is  our  experience.  ^'  ^P^'^^'^^ 

22.829.  But  you  do  not  think  that  private  enter-  23  May  1885 
prise  can  provide  for  the  classes  below  ? — I  do  not.  "  

22.830.  And  you  are  very  anxious  in  any  such  pro- 
vision to  get  rid  of  the  lodgers  amongst  the  very  poor, 
are  you  not  ?-- -Yes,  I  am  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the 
lodgers  amongst  all  classes.  The  lodger  in  our 
artisans'  dwellings  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  that  we 
have  to  contend  with,  and  an  evil  that  we  cannot 
satisfactorily  deal  v>^ith. 

22.831.  Somebody  who  does  not  like  the  lodger 
has  suggested  that  the  lodger  is  "  the  pig  that  pays 
the  rent "  ? — He  resembles  that  animal  in  more  ways 
than  one,  perhaps. 

22.832.  At  all  events  your  desire  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
lodger  in  the  very  poor  houses  where  there  is  no 
sufficient  room  ? — Yes,  and  not  only  in  the  very  poor 
houses ;  there  is  a  system  of  taking  boarders  into 
houses  rented  at  from  5s.  upwards,  Avhich  we  are 
anxious  to  check. 

22.833.  You  have  had  cases,  have  you  not,  of  lodgers 
being  lent  by  one  charitable  tenant  to  another  tenant 
to  tide  over  a  temporary  difficulty  ? — We  have  had 
such  cases. 

22.834.  The  Dublin  Artisans'  Dwellings  Company 
(Limited)  was  formed  in  1876  with  a  capital  of 
50,000/.,  with  power  to  increase  its  capital,  was  it 
not  ? — Yes  ;  the  capital  was  subsequently  increased 
to  100,000/.  in  1882,  and  it  has  borrowed  from  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Works  47,000/.  in  addition. 

22.835.  You  agi'ee,  I  believe,  with  other  witnesses 
in  complaining  of  the  rates  of  compensation  that  had 
to  be  paid  in  the  Coombe  and  Plunkett  Street  areas  ? 
—Yes. 

22.836.  But  are  you  acquainted  with  the  Act  of 
1882,  which  has  been  passed  since  the  date  of  those 
arbitrations  and  which  appears  to  remedy  some  of  the 
evils  that  you  complain  of? — I  am  ;  and  therefore  I 
am  very  anxious  that  some  scheme  should  be  under- 
taken in  Dublin  under  that  improved  legislation. 

22.837.  In  the  case  of  those  Dublin  schemes  there 
was  general  demolition,  was  there  not ;  there  was  no 
gradual  demolition,  accompanied  by  re-housing  ? — 
There  was  general  demolition.  The  entire  area  was 
made  a  waste  of. 

22.838.  Did  that,  in  your  opinion,  cause  any  over- 
crowding ? — I  think  it  caused  hardship  and  over- 
crowding. 

22.839.  What  is  the  case  of  Oxmantowu  ?— That 
is  an  estate  owned  by  the  corporation,  and  cleared  by 
them  some  three  years  ago. 

22.840.  Is  it  all  their  own  properly  ? — All  their 
own  property. 

22.841.  Under  what  Act  did  they  proceed — It 
did  not  require  the  intervention  of  an  Act.  The 
leases  fell  out. 

22.842.  What  have  they  done  ? — They  have  done 
nothing  yet.  They  have  had  plans  and  reports  before 
them  from  the  different  committees,  and  I  believe  that 
they  have  approved  of  those  plans  and  determined 
upon  re-construction  ;  and  I  believe  they  have  gone 
further  and  applied  to  the  Treasury  for  a  loan  of 
money  to  carry  out  the  buildings  to  be  constructed. 

22.843.  Several  of  the  areas  that  were  reported  on 
in  1876  are  still  very  much  in  the  condition  in  which 
they  were  when  they  were  reported  on,  are  they  not  ? 
— Very  much  worse. 

22.844.  They  may  be  worse  in  some  respects,  but 
perhaps  they  are  better  in  others,  because  the  corpo- 
ration have  taken  steps  with  regard  to  ashpits  and 
dustbins,  and  waterclosets,  and  so  forth,  since  that 
time ;  so  that  possibly  you  are  not  prepared  to  say 
that  they  are  much  worse  ? — Having  inspected  them 
within  the  last  fortnight  I  am  prepared  to  say  that 
they  are  much  worse,  simply  because  the  rate  of  decay 
is  greater  than  any  amelioration  in  the  sanitary  fittings. 

22.845.  Then  I  suppose  you  are  very  anxious  to 
see  these  schemes  carried  out  ? — Very  anxious  indeed. 

22.846.  At  the  time  that  the  then  medical  officer 
reported  upon  these  schemes  he  said  that  he  had 
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Mr.         several  others  upon  which  he  would  report  as  soon  as 

E.  Spencer,     this  had  been  dealt  with  ?— He  did  say  that.    He  also 

,o  ^oor  added  a  proviso  : — if  the  population  which  was  re- 
23  May  1885.  j  £  ^i  ^       ,  i 

moved  rrom  those  areas  were  re-housed. 

22.847.  You  think  that  there  are  a  great  many 
schemes  Avhich  ought  to  be  carried  out  if  the  compen- 
sations do  not  make  them  too  costly  ? — I  do. 

22.848.  You  think  that  the  compensations  are 
excessive  and  you  would  like  to  see  them  reduced ; 
and  if  that  were  done  you  would  like  to  see  a  great 
many  more  schemes  carried  out  ? — Yes. 

22.849.  Of  course  they  never  can  be  carried  out 
without  cost  in  a  town  like  Dublin  ? — Dublin  is  particu- 
larly favourably  circumstanced  in  tliat  respect,  because 
the  valuation  of  the  old  and  poor  parts  of  Dublin  is 
exceedingly  small,  and  the  local  authority  will  make  a 
very  good  profit  by  the  increased  valuation  of  the  new 
buildings.  That  is  specially  noticeable  in  the  Coombe 
area,  where  there  is  an  increase  in  the  rates  received 
of  nearly  600/.  a  year. 

22.850.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  for  the  corpo- 
ration to  acquire  by  agreement  larger  portions  of  the 
area  to  be  dealt  with  before  they  proceed  to  make 
their  notices  ? — I  think  so. 

22.851.  You  think  that  a  great  deal  of  bad  property 
can  be  had  in  Dublin  by  agreement  on  very  moderate 
terms  ? — Yes. 

22.852.  But  that  single  owners  here  and  there  hold 
out  for  high  prices  and  2)revented  any  general  dealing 
with  the  property  ? — Yes.  The  Artizans'  Dwellings 
Company  were  privately  negotiating  some  time  ago 
for  property,  and  they  would  have  been  able  to  get  all 
they  wanted  on  moderate  terms  except  in  the  case  of 
one  man  whose  property  was  valued  by  him  at  52 
years'  purchase  of  the  gross  rental. 

22.853.  Is  there  any  legislation  needed  to  do  what 
you  want  ? — No,  I  think  no  legislation  is  needed  at 
all  ;  it  is  a  question  of  administration.  It  must  be 
done  of  course  privately  and  quietly ;  I  am  speaking 
of  acquisition  by  agreement. 

22.854.  Do  you  think  that  Mr.  Torrens'  Acts  are 
so  unworkable  as  the  Dublin  authorities  consider 
them  ? — The  demolition  clause  of  Mr.  Torrens'  Act  I 
think  might  be  very  well  put  in  force  in  Dublin. 

22.855.  You  know,  do  you  not,  that  Mr.  Torrens' 
Acts  are  being  worked  to  some  extent  in  London  ? — 
That  is  recently,  probably.  I  do  not  think  they  were 
very  much  worked  before  1881. 

22.856.  Since  1882  there  have  been  three  or  four 
schemes  of  some  little  importance  ? — I  think  that  Mi\ 
Torrens'  Acts  are  very  workable  in  Dublin,  the  demo- 
lition portions  especially,  for  the  opening  of  alleys. 

22.857.  For  the  removal  of  obstructive  houses  7 — 
Yes. 

22.858.  Have  you  had  much  acquaintance  with  the 
manner  in  Avhich  the  corporation  have  under  section 
100  of  the  Public  Health  Act  worked  the  byelaws  not 
as  to  common  lodging-houses,  but  as  to  houses  let  in 
lodgings.  The  corporation  you  knovr  have  on  a  list 
or  register  many  thousands  of  houses  which  they 
inspect  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  think  that  the  register  of 
houses  which  the  corporation  have  is  based  on  a  proper 
principle, 

22.859.  You  mean  that  they  do  not  register  houses 
that  they  ought  to  register  ? — I  believe  that  they 
register  houses  which  they  ought  not  to  register. 
Houses  are  on  that  register  which  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  be  occupied  as  tenement  houses. 

22.860.  You  mean  houses  that  are  unfit  for  human 
habitation  ? — Houses  that  are  unfit  for  human  habita- 
tion, and  adapted  houses  which  are  not  provided  with 
proper  and  suitable  accommodation. 

22.861.  You  spoke  of  the  absence  of  proper  pro- 
visions for  the  separation  of  the  sexes ;  that  is  one  of 
the  subjects  upon  which  the  corporation  are  able  to 
make  byelaws,  and  if  they  do  make  byelaws  it  is  one 
of  the  subjects  upon  which  they  are  able  to  enforce 
their  provisions  ? — I  believe  that  no  structural  altera- 
tions h.ive  been  enforced  by  the  corporation  in  those 
tenement  houses.    Their  efforts  liave  been  directed 


rather  to  sanitary  improvements  than  to  structural 
alterations. 

22.862.  They  have  not  tried  actually  to  enforce  the 
separation  of  the  sexes,  for  instance  ? — No,  certainly 
not, 

22.863.  Have  you  ever  come  across  any  cases  where 
there  lias  been  an  absence  of  separation  of  -the  sexes  } 
— I  have  a  very  strong  case,  which,  with  your  per- 
mission, I  will  read  to  you, 

22.864.  Is  this  in  a  tenement  house? — This  is  in  a 
tenement  house. 

22.865.  Is  it  actually  registered  ? — This  house  has 
been  a  private  house  for  many  years  ;  it  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  tenement  house  within  the  last  three 
years.  It  is  a  very  good  house  ;  its  structural  con- 
dition is  admirable,  and  it  could  very  easily  be  made 
suitable  for  a  large  number  of  families. 

22.866.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  is  on  the  cor- 
poration register  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

22.867.  vVheu  a  house  is  on  the  coi'poiation  register, 
do  tliey  put  up,  as  some  corporations  do  in  England, 
any  notice  in  the  house  ? — No.  This  house  is  occu- 
pied by  nine  families,  but  it  is  in  good  order.  The 
cubic  space  per  head  is  not  less  than  300  cubic  feet, 
and  the  house  way  be  taken  as  a  very  favourable 
example  of  the  tenemental  dwellings  in  Dublin.  Six 
rooms  are  occupied  by  as  many  families,  containing  47 
persons,  and  three  rooms  are  occupied  by  three  families, 
containing  18  individuals.  In  the  back  kitchen  there 
was  a  family  of  six,  father  and  mother  and  four  sons, 
the  eldest  of  whom  is  17  and  the  youngest  10.  The 
second  floor  front  room  is  occupied  by  a  family  of  10, 
of  whom  two  are  men  over  25,  two  boys  from  14  to 
16,  and  three  women  from  23  to  40.  In  the  top  front 
room  live  another  family  of  10,  comprising  two  males, 
one  19  and  the  other  40,  and  four  females  aged  10,  12, 
14,  and  36  respectively.  In  the  top  back  room  live  a 
man  and  his  wife,  her  mother  and  a  baby.  All  the 
other  I'ooms  are  occupied  by  families  with  children 
under  13  years  of  age.  There  is  no  permission  re- 
quired for  a  house  to  be  put  on  the  register;  a  house 
is  on  the  register  simply  from  its  existence.  It  is  not 
a  register  of  tenement  houses  properly  so  called,  but  a 
list  of  all  houses  in  Dublin  ;  when  a  house  is  let  in 
tenements,  it  is  merely  so  marked  in  the  margin. 

22.868.  But  if  that  were  so  then  this  house  which 
you  have  just  described,  being  a  tenement  house, 
would  be  on  the  legister  ? — It  would  be  on  the  register, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  on  the  register.* 

22.869.  You  mean  that  if  the  corporation  find  tliat 
the  air  space  is  sufficient,  which  according  to  their 
own  statement  it  universally  is  in  Dublin,  then  they 
confine  themselves  to  looking  after  the  watercloset 
accommodation,  and  so  forth,  but  that  they  do  not  go 
into  the  question  of  the  separation  of  the  sexes  ? — 
That  is  so. 

22.870.  {Mr.  Grmj.)  Where  is  that  house  of  which 
you  have  been  speaking? — 21,  Upper  Gloucester 
Street. 

22.871.  ( The  Chairman?)  Have  you  seen  the  Report 
of  this  Commission  with  regard  to  England  ? — I 
have. 

22.872.  With  regard  to  your  mention  of  Mr.  Torrens' 
Acts  just  now,  it  was  recommended  by  this  Commis- 
sion, in  the  case  of  England,  that  the  clause  requiring 
the  local  authority  to  purchase  sliould  be  struck  out; 
would  that,  in  your  opinion,  make  Mr.  Torrens'  Acts 
more  workable  'i — In  the  case  of  repairs  I  do  not  think 
that  the  local  authority  should  be  called  upon  to  pur- 
chase, but  I  think  that  where  the  local  authority  call 
upon  the  owner  to  demolish  they  should  be  compelled 
to  purchase. 

22.873.  You  would  not  go  so  far  as  the  local  Act 
in  force  in  one  of  the  Scotch  towns  with  which  we 
became  acquainted,  in  Aberdeen  I  think  it  was,  where 
the  local  authority  have  themselves  power  to  demolish 
without  going  to  a  magistrate  ? — I  would  go  as  far  as 


*  It  is  on  the  register  as  a  private  dwelling-house  occupied 
by  oue  family. 
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that,  in  the  case  of  an  unhealthy  house,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  demolition, 

22,871.  I  suppose  the  most  important  branch  of  the 
tenement  question  in  Dublin,  looking  to  the  rapid 
conversion  of  private  houses  into  tenement  houses,  is 
that  a  private  house  should  not  be  made  into  a  tene- 
ment house  without  structural  alterations  sufficient  to 
fit  it  for  that  purpose  ? — That  is  really  the  chief  tiling 
that  we  want  here. 

22.875.  There  has  been  a  suggestion,  has  there  not, 
that  where  a  house  is  so  adapted  as  to  become  prac- 
tically a  new  building  the  byelaws  as  to  new  build- 
ings apply  to  it  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  there 
has  been  a  decision  to  that  effect,  but  the  Liverpool 
town  council  have  had  a  special  Act  passed,  and  the 
clause  in  that  Act  under  which  they  insist  on  private 
houses  which  are  adapted  as  tenement  houses  being 
considered  as  new  buildings  is  the  same  as  the  clause 
in  the  Irish  Public  Health  Act.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  legal  decision  upon  the  subject. 

22.876.  A.re  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  acting  upon 
that  ? — Not  that  1  am  aware  of. 

22.877.  But  you  think  they  could  — I  believe  they 
could, 

22.878.  {Mr.  Gray.)  Would  you  read  that  clause  ? 
— It  is  section  43  of  the  Public  Health  (Ireland)  Act, 
and  these  are  the  words  of  the  section  : — "  For  the 
"  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  re-erecting  of  any  building 
"  pulled  down  to  or  below  the  ground  floor,  or  of  any 
"  frame  building  of  which  only  the  framework  is  left 
"  down  to  the  ground  floor,  or  the  conversion  into  a 
"  dwelling-house  of  any  building  not  originally  con- 
"  structed  for  human  habitation,  or  the  conversion 
"  into  'more  than  one  dwelling-house  of  a  building 
"  originally  constructed  as  one  dwelling-house  only, 
"  shall  be  considered  the  erection  of  a  new  building  ; 
"  and  whenever  any  old  building  has  been  taken 
"  down  to  an  extent  exceeding  one  half  such  build- 
"  ing,  such  half  to  be  measured  in  cubic  feet,  the 
"  re-building  thereof  shall  be  considered  the  erection 
"  of  a  new  building." 

22.879.  Do  you  think  that  is  meant  to  apply  to  the 
case  ? — I  do. 

22.880.  I  should  have  thought  it  would,  when  you 
really  turn  one  house  into  two  houses,  using  the  word 
house  in  the  ordinaiy  sense  of  the  word? — Section  21 
of  the  Liverpool  Act  says: — "The  conversion  into  a 
"  dwelling-house  of  any  building  not  previously  con- 
"  structed  as  a  dwelling-house,  or  of  any  building 
"  originally  constructed  as  a  dwelling-house,  and  snb- 
"  sequently  occupied  and  used  entirely  for  other  pur- 
"  poses,  or  the  division  or  conversion  into  more  than 
"  one  dwelling-house  of  any  building  originally  con- 
"  structed  as  one  dwelling-house  only,  shall  be 
"  deemed  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  of  any 
"  other  Act,  order,  or  byelaw  in  force  within  the  city, 
"  to  be  the  erection  of  a  new  dwelling-house  or  dwell- 
"  ing-houses,  and  in  cases  of  division  or  conversion  of 
"  a  building  into  more  than  one  dwelling-house,  the 
"  corporation  shall  determine  which  (if  any)  one  of 
"  the  houses  formed  out  of  the  previously  existing 
"  house  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  old  or  original 
"  dwelling-house." 

22.881.  But  do  you  know  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  Liverpool  they  interpret  it  in  tha  t  way  ? — I  will 
read  you  a  letter,  dated  August  1884,  from  the  town 
clerk  of  Liverpool :— "  Prior  to  the  Act  of  1882,  the 
"  corporation  had  no  power  whatever  to  prevent  the 
'•'  owners  from  altering  such  a  house,  so  as  to  make 
*'  separate  sets  of  rooms  in  it  ;  but  by  the  Act  of 
"  1882,  if  any  such  conversion  were  now  attempted 
"  the  owner  would  become  liable  to  the  provisions  of 
"  the  building  regulations  in  force  in  Liverpool,  and 
"  the  corporation  could  then  step  in  and  insist  upon 
"  proper  space  for  light  and  ventilation,  &c.  being 
"  given  to  each  tenement." 

22.882.  {The  Chairmmt.)  You  agree  with  the 
other  Dublin  witnesses,  I  think,  that  the  limited  area 
of  taxation  in  Dublin  has  a  bearing  upon  the  housing 
of  the  working  classes  here,  that  the  wealthy  persons 
who  move  from  Dublin,  their  place  being  filled  by  the 
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working  classes  who  come  in  from  the  outside,  escape  Mr. 
taxation  for  town  purposes  ? — Yes,  I  do.        ,  E.  Spenrcr. 

22.883.  Do  you  think  that  what  you  call  the  prin-   

cipal  landlords,  or  what  I  think  are  called  here  the    23  May  18^5 
chief  landlords,  are  sufficiently  i^rotected  as  against  the 
middlemen,  or  do  you  think  the  landlord  ought  to  be 

given  greater  power  of  re-entry,  and  then  that  some 
necessity  for  care  for  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  pro- 
perty should  be  held  to  exist  on  his  port  ? — I  think 
the  chief  landlord  ought  to  be  given  greater  powers 
of  re-entry; 

22.884.  You  would  like  to  be  able  to  come  upon  tlie 
principal  landlord,  but  if  you  did  come  upon  him  you 
would  feel  that  you  ought  to  give  hira  greater  legal 
powers  ? — Yes,  and  I  think  it  should  be  also  the  duty 
of  the  sanitary  authority  to  proceed  against  the  tenant 
for  misuse  of  sanitary  fittings. 

22.885.  For  destruction  of  the  landlord's  property  ? 
— Yes  ;  that  is  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the  present 
condition  of  things  in  Dublin,  that  the  tenant  has  the 
landlord  in  his  power  in  these  matters. 

22.886.  {Mr.  Gray.)  How  would  you  propose  that 
the  local  authority  should  proceed  against  the  tenant 
for  injury  to  another  man's  property;  should  they 
proceed  civilly  or  criminally  ? — Criminally. 

22.887.  That  is  to  say,  if  A  destroys  a  gas  pipe  be- 
longing to  B,  C  is  to  prosecute  him  for  it  ? — I  am 
only  referring  to  sanitary  fittings.  The  Corpora- 
tion of  Dublin  have  already  byelaws  referring  to 
that :  "  That  no  occupant  residing  in  any  such  house, 
"  nor  any  other  person,  shall  throw  from  any  window 
"  or  other  opening  to  or  upon  any  roof,  shed,  yard, 
"  passage,  or  street,  any  water,  foul  liquid,  or  other 
"  offensive  matter  or  thing,  or  shall  throw  or  drop 
"  same  in  or  upon  any  common  entrance,  staircase, 
"  lobby,  street,  or  place,  other  than  that  provided  for 
"  the  proper  deposit  thereof,  and  every  occupant  or 
"  other  person  shall  so  use  any  requisite  in,  or  appur- 
"  tenant  to  anj'  such  house  as  not  to  injure  or  break, 
"  or  render  ineffective,  or  put  same  out  of  order." 
Those  byelaws  have  been  in  existence  since  1881,  but 
there  has  been  only  one  prosecution  instituted  under 
them  against  the  tenants. 

22.888.  But  do  you  not  think  that  it  might  be  more 
effective  to  give  the  person  injured  some  remedy  than 
to  call  upon  the  public  authority  to  interfere  in  the 
question  as  regards  a  matter  of  property  between  two 
individuals.  Of  course  where  the  place  is  dangerous 
to  public  health  the  public  authority  intervene ;  but 
supposing  that  the  tenant  did  damage  by  misappro- 
priation of  the  property,  would  you  then  have  the 
public  authority  intervene  ? — I  would  not  go  quite  so 
far  as  that  perhaps,  but  as  far  as  regards  the  destruc- 
tion of  sanitary  fittings  1  think  the  public  authority 
should  prosecute. 

22.889.  What  do  you  consider  in  the  lesson  to  be 
drawn  from  that  case  which  you  have  cited  of  No.  21, 
Upper  Gloucester  Street,  what  would  you  like  to  see 
done  there  ? — That  house  was  occupied  as  a  private 
house  for  many  years.  Before  that  house  was  per- 
mitted to  be  occupied  as  a  tenement  house  I  would 
have  had  the  landlord  compelled  to  carry  out  such 
structural  alterations  as  would  provide  for  the  due 
separation  of  the  sexes,  and  such  additional  sanitary 
accommodation  as  is  required  for  the  use  of  the  dozen 
families  living  in  it  now  as  compared  with  the  one 
family  living  in  it  before,  and  until  he  did  that  I  would 
not  allow  the  house  to  be  occupied  as  a  tenement 
house. 

22.890.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  sexes,  you  have  had  a  good  deal  of  very 
minute  personal  experience  of  the  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  Dublin,  and  of  their  family  life ; 
where  a  single  family  lives  in  one  room,  no  matter 
how  large  it  is,  huddled  together  promiscuously,  no 
doubt  it  has  a  demoralizing  effect  generally  speaking, 
but  do  you  think  that  it  leads  to  any  direct  immorality 
as  amongst  the  family  ? — My  experience  of  the  lower 
classes  of  Dublin  is  that  their  morality  is  of  a  very 
high  standard,  but  still  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  a 
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condition  of  tilings  encourages  immorality,  especially 
where  there  are  drinking  habits. 

22.891.  It  destroys  delicacy  of  feeling,  no  doubt  ? — 
Yes. 

22.892.  If  you  take  a  family  of  10  living  in  one  o£ 
these  big  rooms,  father  and  mother,  and  girls  and 
brothers,  supposing  that  there  was  an  attempt  by  the 
public  authority  to  compel  them  to  separate,  do  you 
not  think  that  they  might  resent  it  very  strongly,  and 
that  it  might  be  extremely  difficult  to  enforce  it,  unless 
you  could  have  a  species  of  separation  by  having  a 
partition  in  the  room  or  something  of  that  kind  ? — 
Yes. 

22.893.  But  if  you  sought  to  compel  them  to  go 
into  different  rooms,  to  have  three  rooms,  for  instance, 
instead  of  one,  you  might  meet  with  considerable 
opposition  ? — I  think  there  are  two  ends  to  the 
civilisation  process  ;  one  by  the  sanitary  authority 
providing  proper  means  for  the  separation  of  the 
sexes,  and  the  other  by  teaching  these  people  how 
they  should  live.  It  is  imjjossible  that  they  should 
live  properly  and  improve  their  condition  unless 
structural  alterations  are  provided. 

22.894.  Taking  the  case  of  a  father  and  mother 
and  a  grown  up  son  and  a  grown  up  daughter,  and 
supposing  that  they  were  so  very  poor  that  they  were 
only  paying  2s.  or  3s.  per  week  rent  for  this  room  in 
Upper  Gloucester  Street,  if  you  had  plenary  power 
would  you  compel  them  to  rent  three  separate  rooms, 
one  for  the  father  and  mother,  one  for  the  grown  up 
daughter,  and  one  for  the  grown  up  son,  or  would  you 
be  satisfied  with  some  such  things  as  wooden  par- 
titions going  half  way  up  to  convert  the  room  into 
three  separate  apartments  ? — I  would  commence  by 
saying  that  a  family  of  that  description  would  not  be 
a  poor  family,  and  they  would  be  able  to  pay  a  higher 
rent  than  2s.  or  3s.,  and  therefore  they  would  be  able 
to  live  in  a  house  of  their  own.  Therefore  it  is  not 
necessary  to  consider  that  case. 

22.895.  In  some  cases  they  might  be  poor;  for 
instance,  there  might  be  sickness  or  delicacy  in  the 
family,  some  of  them  might  be  be  out  of  work,  but, 
leaving  the  poverty  out  of  the  question,  would  you 
compel  them  to  occupy  three  different  rooms  ? — I 
would  absolutely  ;  rooms  or  compartments. 

22.896.  By  a  hard-and-fast  rule  ? — By  a  hard-and- 
fast  rule. 

22.897.  {Sir  Richard  Cross.)  Whatever  their 
wages  were  ? — I  have  referred  to  that  question  before. 
A  family  of  that  kind,  in  my  experience,  would  earn 
very  large  wages,  from  40s.  to  50s.  per  week. 

22.898.  {Mr.  '  Graij.)  If  they  were  in  work  ?— If 
they  were  in  work ;  and  if  they  were  not  in  work 
they  Avould  probably  belong  to  some  society  which 
would  tide  them  over  the  difficulties.  The  possibility 
of  not  being  at  work  affects  every  family  in  all  classes 
of  society. 

22.899.  Then  you  would  seek  to  place  the  working 
classes  in  the  towns  on  a  very  mucli  higher  level  as 
regards  their  house  accommodation  than  the  bulk  of 
the  working  classes  throughout  the  country  who  live 
in  single-roomed  houses  ? — I  am  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  position  of  the  working  classes 
throughout  the  country  to  be  able  to  compare  the  two 
cases. 

22.900.  Do  not  the  mass  of  the  jieople  in  the  west 
of  Ireland  live  in  cabins  which  just  consist  of  a  single 
room  ? — Yes  ;  but  in  the  west  of  Ireland  very  few  of 
the  grown  up  members  of  the  families  live  in  the 
houses,  it  is  only  small  children.  Emigration  has  dealt 
with  it. 

22.901.  What  about  the  harvesters  who  go  over  to 
every  year  and  come  back  and  live  here  for 

six  months  in  the  year  ? — Still  I  think  there  are 
fewer  grown  up  members  of  the  family  in  tliose  cases. 

22.902.  I  am  afraid  it  will  take  a  considerable 
while  before  we  get  to  that  point  of  yours.  With 
reference  to  Mr.  Torrens'  Act,  you  think  that  the 
Corporation  of  Dublin  ought  to  seek  to  utilise  it  ? — 
The  demolition  portion  of  it.  I  think  that  the  repair- 
ing or  the  structural  alterations  can  be  carried  out  by 
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that  section  of  the  Public  Health  Act  which  I  read, 
and  by  the  building  byelaws  framed  under  that  section  ; 
but  the  demolition  of  obstructive  dwellings  and  un- 
healthy dweUings  can,  I  think,  only  be  carried  out  in 
Dublin  with  propriety  by  Mr.  Torrens'  Act. 

22.903.  Very  possibly;  but  the  really  important 
portion  of  Mr.  Torrens'  Act,  as  I  take  it,  is  the 
portion  dealing  with  the  repairs  of  houses.  Would 
you  be  inclined  to  uphold  the  doctrine  that  the  public 
authority  ought  to  repair  another  man's  house  under 
Mr.  Torrens'  Act  with  public  money,  even  though 
they  could  charge  the  premises  with  the  repairs  ? — 
I  would  prefer  to  see  the  structural  alterations  carried 
out  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  which,  I  think,  is  a 
more  workable  Act,  and  under  the  building  byelaws 
made  under  that  section  which  I  have  read. 

22.904.  Dr.  Cameron  I  may  tell  you  says  that  he 
can  do  all  that  is  required  under  Mr.  Torrens'  Act  by 
a  simple  proaedure  ? — The  question  is,  is  it  done  ? 

22.905.  The  portion  of  Mr.  Torrens'  Act  that  you 
would  use  in  Dublin  would  be  that  part  which  deals 
with  the  destruction  of  obstructive  buildings  ? — That 
is  the  chief  portion,  and  I  might,  perhaps,  apply  the 
repairing  portion  as  well. 

22.906.  Are  there  many  such  buildings  in  Dublin 
blocking  out  air  space  from  courts  and  passages  ? — 
Yes,  an  immense  number. 

22.907.  Where  ? — In  very  leading  thoroughfares 
too.  Take  South  Great  George  Street  and  Upper 
Dorset  Street,  two  extreme  ends  of  the  city  ;  in  a 
great  many  cases  the  removal  of  a  house  would  be  of 
the  greatest  benefit  to  the  court  and  would  improve 
the  value  of  the  property  and  would  raise  the  moral 
condition  of  the  people. 

22.908.  You  say  that  the  Liverpool  clause  which 
you  quoted  is  the  same  as  the  clause  in  the  Irish 
Public  Health  Act  ? — Yes,  I  stated  that. 

22.909.  Is  the  Irish  Public  Health  Act  the  same 
in  that  respect  as  the  English  Public  Health  Act  of 
1875  ? — I  do  not  know  that. 

22.910.  Assuming  that  the  clauses  are  the  same  (lis 
they  are),  do  you  not  think  that  the  letter  of  the  town 
clerk  of  Liverpool  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
Act  of  1875  was  not  effective,  because  he  said  he 
could  not  do  anything  to  make  it  so  ? — Yes. 

22.911.  And  if  that  is  so,  the  Irish  Act  would  not 
be  effective  either  ? — Just  so ;  but  the  clause  in  the 
three  Acts  seem  to  me  identical ;  the  clause  in  the 
English  Act  may  have  been  ineffective  in  Liverpool 
owing  to  the  absence  of  proper  byelaws  regulating 
new  buildings. 

22.912.  {Sir  Richard  Cross.)  I  have  got  before  me 
here  a  statement  of  the  lodging  accommodation  for 
the  rent  according  to  the  rate  of  earnings,  &c.  in  a 
case  I'eported  by  the  Public  Health  Committee  of  the 
Dublin  Corporation.  There  is  one  case  that  I  want 
to  call  attention  to,  where  there  was  a  fjxmily  of  six 
living  in  one  room,  with  371  cubic  feet  of  space  per 
head  in  the  room,  in  which  case  the  weekly  wages 
were  3Z.  2s.  2d.  ;  would  you  not  say  that  that  man 
was  well  off  ? — I  would. 

22.913.  In  that  case  the  weekly  rent  is  2s.  ? — Yes. 

22.914.  Do  you  think  that  the  Public  Health  Com- 
mittee ought  to  allow  that  to  go  on  ? — I  do  not. 

22.915.  I  have  another  case  I  am  happy  to  say  on 
the  other  side,  which  I  should  like  to  quote  against  it, 
of  a  man  with  three  in  family  in  one  room,  the  whole 
of  his  earnings  are  only  15s.,  and  he  has  a  room  at  4s. 
a  week  ;  that  is  a  very  high  rental,  is  it  not  ? — 
Very  high,  but  we  find  that  a  great  many  of  our 
tenants  whose  wages  are  only  15s.  a  week  pay  as 
much  as  4s.  a  week  for  rent ;  in  fact  40  per  cent,  of 
the  labouring  class  that  occupy  our  cottages  pay  as 
much  as  4s.  a  week. 

22.916.  Their  wages  being  only  about  15s.  ? — Yes, 
1  have  a  return  which  I  can  put  in  {handing  in  the 
same). 

22.917.  Have  you  the  annual  report  of  your  society  ? 
— We  have  a  half-yearly  report  and  .statement  of 
accounts  which  I  shall  be  happy  to  hand  in  if  required. 

22.918.  You  have  had  no  experience  of  the  Act  of 
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lg^2  ? — No,  nothing  lias  been  done  under  the  Act  of 
1882  in  Dublin. 

22.919.  But  you  have  read  the  Act  ?  — Yes. 

22.920.  Can  you  suggest  any  further  improvement 
of  the  Act  beyond  that  of  1882  ?— I  think  the  arbi- 
trator should  be  deiinitely  prohibited  from  awarding 
compensation  to  yearly,  monthly,  or  weekly  tenants. 
So  far  as  I  can  see,  it  is  left  within  his  power  under 
Sir  Richard  Cross'  Act,  and  I  think  he  should  be 
prohibited  from  doing  that. 

22.921.  What  would  you  do  with  the  weekly 
tenants  ? — I  do  not  think  they  are  entitled  to  any 
special  compensation. 

22.922.  Would  you  give  them  a  week's  rent  and  let 
them  go  ? — Yes,  because  they  cannot  be  got  rid  of 
for  five  or  six  weeks,  and  practically  no  inconvenience 
or  hardship  is  imposed  upon  them.  I  would  also 
abolish  appeals  to  the  jury,  and  I  would  make  the 
acquisitions  of  a.  certain  portion  of  the  area  to  be  dealt 
with  on  private  agreement  and  on  specified  terms  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  declaration  of  a  scheme  by 
a  local  authority.  That  would  be  most  useful  in 
Dublin,  because  there  are  very  many  places  where  the 
local  authority  could  quietly  buy  up  any  unhealthy 
areas,  and  then  declare  their  scheme  with  regard  to 
an  area,  and  embrace  those  places  so  bought  up  in  their 
area. 

22.923.  (Mr.  Grai/.)  I  should  like  you  to  explain 
that  last  answer.  Suppose  there  was  an  extremely 
unhealthy  area  at  present  in  Dublin,  and  that  the 
local  authority  could  not  purchase  it  by  agreement, 
would  you  prohibit  them  from  dealing  with  it  under 
Sir  Richard  Cross'  Acts  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
are  so  many  unhealthy  areas  in  Dublin  where  they 
can  make  such  purchases  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
consider  their  ability  to  purchase. 

22.924.  Cannot  the  local  authority  at  present  do 
this  as  in  the  case  of  Boyne  Street ;  get  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  before  they  proceed  to  serve  notices, 
cannot  they  endeavour  to  negotiate  for  the  purchase 
by  private  agreement,  and  failing  that  throw  up  the 
scheme  ? — Yes  ;  but  the  effect  of  that  is  very  bad  and 
injurious,  and  has  been  in  the  Boyne  Street  case  and 
other  cases  ;  it  makes  the  area  a  waste,  and  prevents 
the  area  being  rebuilt  on  practically.  That  is  the 
outcome  of  it. 

22.925.  It  would  be  an  extremely  serious  thing  to 
say  that  a  local  authority  should  not  go  on  with  their 
scheme  until  by  private  agreement  they  have  bought 
a  certain  portion  ? — My  experience  in  Dublin  is  that 
that  is  one  of  the  chief  remedies  for  the  excessive 
cost  of  the  schemes. 

22.926.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  extend  the 
powers  of  the  local  authority  by  letting  them  purchase 
compulsorily  vacant  ground  without  houses,  which 
therefore  does  not  come  within  Sir  Richard  Cross' 
Act  as  not  being  an  unhealthy  area  ?  For  instance,  is 
there  not  in  Dublin  a  considerable  amount  of  practic- 
ally waste  ground  which  can  scarcely  be  used  advan- 
tageously, owing  to  the  number  of  persons  interested 
in  it,  and  which  cannot  be  purchased  owing  to  one 
man  standing  out  ? — Quite  so. 

22.927.  It  cannot  be  touched  under  any  existing 
law  ;  the  corporation  cannot  buy  it  because  it  does  not 
come  within  Sir  Richard  Cross'  Acts  ? — That  is  so. 

22.928.  Might  it  not  be  desirable  to  have  power  to 
purchase  such  land,  which  could  be  got  cheaper,  than 
land  with  houses  on  it,  and  to  build  upon  it  ? — It 
would  be  exceedingly  desirable  to  do  that.  There  is 
a  strong  case  in  point,  the  case  of  Wood  Street,  which 
Dr.  Mapother  included  as  one  of  his  unhealthy  areas  in 
1876.  The  corporation  did  not  take  proceedings  with 
regard  to  it ;  the  houses  were  condemned,  some  for 
being  unprovided  with  sanitary  accommodation  and 
some  for  being  structurally  dangerous,  and  the  entire 
area  is  now  waste ;  the  short  leases  in  connexion  with 
the  property  prevent  the  owners  (although  two  or 
three  of  them  are  desirous  of  building)  from  doing  so. 

22.929.  And  is  not  that  because  the  corporation 
have  put  into  active  operation  its  powers  to  destroy 
those  areas  an  ^  has  deprived  itself  of  the  power  to 


purchase  ? — Yes,  because  they  cannot  now  go  at  it  Mr. 
as  an  unhealthy  area.  jE.  Spencer. 

22.930.  {3Tr.  Jesse  Collings.)  Do  you  think  poverty  ~ — ^ 

is  at  the  bottom  of  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  a  large   ^3  May  1885 
number  of  the  poorer  classes  ? — Do  you  mean  in 
Dublin  ? 

22.931.  Yes. — That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to 
answer,  but  I  may  say  generally  that  I  do  not  think 
so. 

22.932.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  there  are  a 
good  many  people  getting  13s.,  14^.,  and  15s.  a  week, 
and  whose  employment  is  uncertain,  even  at  that  rate 
of  wages.  If  that  is  so,  how  can  they  possibly  afford 
to  pay  for  the  two  or  three  rooms  necessary  for  tliem 
if  they  are  to  house  their  families  and  if  those  families 
are  to  be  housed  in  a  decent  manner  ? — I  believe  those 
families,  most  of  them,  can  affisrd  to  pay  2s.  Qd.  to 
3s.  6d.  a  week,  and  I  believe  that  accommodation  at 
that  price  can  be  provided  by  private  enterprise. 

22.933.  Do  you  mean  that  they  can  have  three 
rooms  for  2s.  (id.  ? — They  can  have  two  rooms  for 
2s.  Qd. 

22.934.  Did  I  rightly  understand  ycu  to  say,  in  an 
answer  which  you  gave,  that  you  were  in  favour  of  a 
private  owner  demanding  that  the  local  authorities 
should  buy  his  property  when  it  was  condemned  ? — In 
the  case  of  the  demolition  of  obstructive  or  unhealthy 
buildings, 

22.935.  Why  should  an  owner  be  paid  for  any 
dwelling  that  is  unhealthy  ? — There  are  two  classes  of 
houses,  unhealthy  and  obstructive  ;  I  think  there  can  be 
no  question  about  the  propriety  of  paying  him  for  an 
obstructive  building,  which  is  not  in  itself  unhealthy. 

22.936.  You  confine  yourself  to  that.  If  a  building 
is  obstructive  but  not  unhealthy,  and  is  wanted  to  be 
pulled  down  to  let  light  and  air  into  other  buildings, 
in  such  a  case  the  local  authority  should,  you  think, 
be  compelled  to  purchase  ? — Yes,  and  also  in  the  case 
of  the  demolition  of  an  unhealthy  building  I  think 
the  local  authority  should  be  bound  to  purchase.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  hardship  on  a  man  to  sav  we  will 
not  let  you  repair  your  house  ;  we  will  pull  it  down. 

22.937.  Is  it  not  also  a  hardship  on  the  seller  of 
bad  milk  and  fish  that  their  property  should  be  con- 
demned ;  and  is  it  not  a  great  hardship  on  the  poorer 
classes  that  they  should  be  obliged  to  live  in  those 
unhealthy  dwellings  ? — Well,  it  is. 

22.938.  I  can  see  with  regard  to  healthy  dwellings 
that  are  taken  down  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
obstructions,  but  I  want  to  hear  again  your  opinion 
with  regard  to  houses  that  are  unhealthy  in  them- 
selves ? — I  think  if  you  demolish  an  unhealthy  house 
you  take  away  a  man's  earning '  power,  in  fact ;  but  it 
is  different  in  the  case  of  alterations  ;  a  man  can 
carry  out  alterations'and  be  still  getting  in  his  rent  ; 
but  if  you  pull  down  his  house  his  rent  is  cut  off. 

22.939.  Has  he  any  right  to  rent  for  an  unhealthy 
dwelling  ? — It  is  very  hard  to  draw  the  line  there,  I 
think. 

22.940.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.')  I  understand  that 
your  company  has  a  capital  of  100,000/.,  and  47,000/. 
had  been  borrowed  ? — Yes,  at  present. 

22.941 .  If  you  wished  to  extend  your  operations,  do 
you  think  that  you  could  get  more  capital?  —  Yes, 
without  the  slightest  difficulty. 

22.942.  You  think  that  private  enterprise  would 
furnish  capital  to  build  houses  for  workmen  ? — Yes, 
supplemented  of  course  by  loans  by  the  Board  of 
Works  on  reasonable  terms. 

22.943.  And  you  are  paying  4  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

22.944.  And  you  anticipate  that  your  company  will 
be  able  to  extend  its  operations  ? — Yes,  very  widely. 

22.945.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  sites 
from  landowners  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin  ? — 
Not  the  slightest. 

22.946.  Have  you  tried  to  get  sites  in  Rathmines  or 
Pembroke  7 — Yes,  we  have  got  a  site  of  3  acres  iu 
Rathmines  at  present,  and  are  building. 

22.947.  And  you  think  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
getting  further  sites  there  on  reasonable  terms? — I 
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£.  Spencer,    think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  Rathmines,  there 

  might  be  some  in  Pembroke. 

23  May  1885.       22,948.  You  think  there  is  no  difficulty  that  a  little 
 judicious  negotiation  could  not  overcome  ? — None. 

22.949.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  may  take  it  that  in 
your  operations,  either  existing  or  contemplated,  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  sites  has  not  been  one? — We 
never  met  with  it. 

22.950.  I  noticed  in  that  little  balance  sheet  which 
you  showed  me  that  your  rates  and  taxes  amount  to 
860/.  ? — Yes,  that  is  very  high ;  that  is  the  greatest 
bar  we  have. 

22.951.  What  is  the  whole  rateable  value  of  your 
industrial  dwellings  ? — That  item  of  rates  and  taxes  is 
for  the  half  year;  for  the  year  it  would  be  1,700/. 
Our  rateable  value  would  be  four  times  that  (860)  in 
round  numbers. 

22.952.  Then  your  rates  and  taxes  come  to  only  5*'. 
in  the  £? — No,  our  rates  and  taxes  are,  say,  10s.  in 
the  £. 

22.953.  Your  rateable  value  is  twice  that  ? — Yes. 

22.954.  You  mean  your  gross  value  is  twice  that  ? 
— Our  gross  value  (that  is,  the  gross  rents)  is  twice 
our  rateable  value,  and  our  rateable  value  is  twice  the 
amount  of  our  rates  and  taxes,  which  last  are,  there- 
fore, in  round  numbers  25  per  cent,  of  our  gross  rents. 

22.955.  Your  rateable  value  is  about  one  half  of 
your  real  value  ? — Yes. 

22.956.  {Sir  Richard  Cross.)  How  much  can  you 
afford  to  pay  per  square  yard,  and  yet  make  the  build- 
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ings  pay  when  you  have  put  them  up  ? — We  can 
afford  to  pay  some  20/.  to  50/.  an  acre  rental. 

22.957.  An  annual  rental  ? — Yes. 

22.958.  Do  you  generally  buy  by  rental,  nnd  not 
out  and  out  ? — Generally  by  rental.  The  ground  rent 
comes  to  from  8d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  foot  frontage. 

22.959.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  On  how  long  a 
lease  ? — Our  leases  vary  in  length  from  10,000  years 
to  150. 

22.960.  {Mr.  Samuel  Morlcy.)  Have  you  seen  a 
lease  of  10,000  years  ? — Yes,  we  have  a  lease  of  the 
Coombe  area,  which  is  for  10,000  years. 

22.961.  {Sir  Richard  Cross.)  Why  do  you  not  buy 
the  freehold,  will  they  not  sell  it  ? — Some  have  not 
power  to  sell  it,  and  some  Avill  not  sell  it,  and  we 
generally  do  as  I  say. 

22.962.  (i»fr.  Samuel  Morley.)  Does  that  mean 
that  every  house  upon  that  particular  area  would  be 
liable  for  that  rental  ? — Yes.  I  wish  before  I  leave 
to  apologise  for  the  absence  of  Sir  Richard  Martin  ; 
he  was  anxious  to  have  been  here,  but  he  had  a  prior 
engagement,  and  had  no  intimation  up  to  this  morning 
as  to  when  he  would  be  required. 

22.963.  {Sir  Richard  Cross.)  Will  you  send  us  the 
last  report  that  you  have  got? — I  Avill  send  you  a 
complete  set  of  reports. 

22.964.  (  The  Cliairman.)  Ts  there  anything  further 
that  you  desire  to  state  to  the  Commission  ? — Per- 
haps you  will  allow  me  to  mention  that  the  greatest 
bar  wo  find  to  our  operations  is  the  present  condition 
of  the  valuation  in  Dublin. 

withdrew. 


Sir 

E.C.Guinncss,  Sir  Edward  Cecil  G 

Bart. 

  22,965.  (lite  Chairman.)  I  have  a  brief  of  your 

evidence  with  which  you  have  kindly  favoured  me,  and 
I  will  ask  you  questions  in  the  order  in  which  the 
things  are  placed  there.  First  of  all  with  regard  to 
the  number  of  men  in  your  employment,  the  total 
number  of  working  men  as  distinct  from  clerks  in 
your  employment  is  about  1,600,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

22.966.  And  about  300  of  those  are  skilled  trades- 
men, earning  wages  from  305.  to  4/.  and  upwards  a 
week  ? — Yes. 

22.967.  And  about  1,300  are  workmen  whose  wages 
average  1/.  a  week  ? — Yes. 

22.968.  It  is  mainly  for  this  last  class  that  the 
dwellings  that  you  have  erected  have  been  intended  ? 
—ires,  it  is  so. 

22.969.  The  great  majority  of  those  1,300  men  are 
still  actually  housed  in  the  ordinary  dwellings  of  the 
city  ? — Yes. 

22.970.  And  some  of  them  in  dwellings  of  the 
Artizans'  Dwellings  Company  in  which  you  are  a 
largo  shareholder  yourself  ? — Yes. 

1^2,971.  But  a  proportion,  say,  about  14  per  cent., 
are  provided  for  in  your  own  dwellings  ? — Yes. 

22.972.  And  it  was  with  reference  to  ihose  that 
you  thought  you  would  be  likely  to  be  asked  to  speak 
to-day  ? — Yes. 

22.973.  You  first  attempted  in  1872  to  house  your 
own  people  ? — Yes. 

22.974.  In  1872  you  erected  the  Belle  Vuc  group 
of  buildings  ? — Yes,  I  commenced  to  build  it. 

22.975.  And  in  1876  the  Artizans'  Dwellings  Com- 
pany was  inaugurated,  and  in  1882  you  commenced  a 
second  group  of  your  own  buildings,  known  as  the 
Rialto  Buildings  ? — Yes, 

22.976.  In  your  two  groups  of  dwellings  you  now 
provide  complete  accommodation  for  180  families,  I 
believe  ? — Yes. 

22.977.  Out  of  your  180  dwellings  there  are  six  of  (he 
cottage  class,  each  containing  three  bedrooms,  living 
room,  scullery,  and  so  forth,  and  the  other  dwellings 
are  contained  in  three  storied  houses  and  comprise 
57  dwellings,  containing  two  bedrooms,  living  room, 
BcuUcry,  and  so  forth  ;  105  dwellings  containing  one 
bedroon),  one  living  room,  scullery,  and  so  forth  ;  12 


[NNESS,  Bart.,  examined, 

dwellings  containing  only  a  living  room  with  a  recess 
for  a  bed,  a  scullery  and  watercloset,  &c,  ? — Yes. 

22.978.  Now  these  last  groups  of  dwellings,  not  the 
cottage  dwellings,  but  the  three  last  groups,  have  a 
common  staircase,  but  each  dwelling  has  its  own 
entrance  door,  and  is  like  a  separate  home,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes. 

22.979.  Each  have  their  own  separate  water  supply, 
ashpits,  and  so  forth  ' — Yes. 

22.980.  The  buildings  are  of  brick  and  slate  witii 
granite  staircases,  and  the  sites  are  concreted,  and  in 
every  way  they  are  dwellings  of  the  most  modern 
and  improved  type  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  are. 

22.981.  With  regard  to  the  cost,  your  cottage  dwell- 
ings cost  250/.  each  ? — Yes. 

22.982.  And  the  buildings  containing  three  rooms 
cost  166/.  each,  those  being  separate  dwellings  con- 
taining three  rooms  each  ? — Yes. 

22.983.  The  two-roomed  buildings  cost  146/.  each 
and  the  one-roomed  dwellings  115/.  each  ? — Yes. 

22.984.  The  rents  charged  arc  for  cottages  5s.  6d.  a 
week  ;  for  the  three-roomed  class  4s. ;  for  the  two- 
roomed  class  3s. ;  and  for  the  one-roomed  class 
2s.  6d.  ?— Yes. 

22.985.  Plow  do  you  think  those  i)rices  compare 
Avith  the  prices  paid  in  the  open  market  for  dwellings 
in  the  city  ? — I  think  they  are  lower  than  the  price 
of  dwellings  generally  in  the  city.  The  last  20  appli- 
cants for  admission  to  the  dwellings  which  I  have 
erected  stated  they  had  been  paying  2s.  per  room. 

22.986.  That  would  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  you  do  not  look  for  interest  on  your  money  ? 
— Just  so,  not  in  that  way,  not  directly. 

22.987.  That  necessarily  would  account  for  your 
rents  being  low  considering  the  accommodation  which 
you  give  ? — Yes, 

22.988.  With  regard  to  the  rates  of  wages  received 
and  the  iiroportion  between  rent  and  wages,  this  Com- 
mission showed  that  in  London  in  many  cases  the  rent 
was  a  fifth  of  the  income  ;  in  this  particular  case  you 
calculate  it  as  being  about  an  eighth,  with  regard  to  your 
men  ? — Yes ;  that  is  so,  I  am  sure  of  those  figures. 

22.989.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  calculate  what  is 
tlie  proportion  in  the  case  of  the  larger  number  of 
your  men  who  live  outside  your  buildings  in  the  city  ? 
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 I  do  not  know  what  the  rate  of  wages  generally  is 

in  the  city. 

22.990.  There  are  14  per  cent,  of  your  own  men 
who  live  in  your  own  buildings,  and  in  their  cases  the 
rent  they  pay  to  you  is  an  eighth  of  the  wages  on  an 
average  ;  but  in  your  case  you  did  not  look  for 
interest  on  your  money,  and  your  rates  of  rent  are 
lower  than  those  which  would  prevail  for  such  dwell- 
iiip-s,  if  there  were  such  in  the  city.  Now  comes  the 
question  :  with  regard  to  the  remainder  of  your  men, 
tiie  86  per  cent,  who  do  not  live  in  your  dwellings, 
or  rather  that  portion  who  do  not  live  in  improved 
dwellings  at  all,  but  in  the  ordinary  dwellings  in  the 
citj',  do  you  know  what  the  proportion  of  their  wages 
Avould  be  to  their  rent  ? — It  would  depend  upon 
whether  they  were  satisfied  with  one  room  for  a  large 
family  to  live  in. 

22.991.  But  could  you  tell  me  what  the  average 
would  be  ? — About  2s.  per  room,  I  should  imagine,  but 
I  have  no  evidence  to  show  exactly  how  that  would 
be. 

22.992.  Do  you  think  that  one  family  living  in  a 
large  single  room,  would  get  that  Avith  the  other 
accommodation  for  2s.  ? — I  am  afraid  that  there  would 
be  hardly  any  other  accommodation. 

22.993.  That  they  would  get  for  the  2s.  ?— Yes,  so 
I  am  given  to  understand. 

22.994.  You  do  more  than  provide  mere  dvsrellings, 
YOU  provide  medical  accommodation,  medicines,  dis- 
pensary treatment,  and  hospital  accommodation  for 
your  people,  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

22.995.  And  you  also  take  very  careful  steps  with 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  people  you  admit  to 
your  houses  ? — Yes. 

22.996.  And  you  also  provide  for  the  visiting  of  the 
houses  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

22.997.  Yon  collect  the  rents  ;  you  do  not  stop  them 
from  their  wages,  I  believe  ? — Yes,  we  do  not  stop 
them  from  the  wages. 

22.998.  I  suppose  that  the  direct  return  on  the 
capital  sunk  on  those  dwellings  is  either  nil  or  very 
small.' — Between  li  and  2  per  cent.,  I  believe. 

22.999.  Then  do  you  mean  that  you  make  your 
profit  in  the  improved  capacity  of  the  people  to  work  ? 
Yes,  they  live  in  fresher  air  and  are  more  healthy ; 
there  are  fewer  days  in  the  year  when  they  are  unable 
to  do  their  work,  it  saves  in  that  way. 

23.000.  The  experience  you  have  gathered  probably 
gives  you  an  opinion  as  to  the  best  type  of  dwelling 
suitable  for  the  working  classes  in  such  a  city  as 
Dublin  ;  a  few  of  your  houses  are  cottages,  but  most 
of  them  are  dwellings  situated  in  buildings  at  least 
three  storeys  high,  with  a  common  staircase,  although 
with  a  sepai-ate  water  supply  and  separate  closets  ; 
of  course  there  are  two  views  taken  with  regard 
to  this  question  ;  some  think  that  the  workmen  will 
liCver  like  to  dwell  in  mere  dwellings  in  large  build- 
ings that  they  compare  to  barracks  ;  is  that  your 
opinion  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that ;  I  do  not  hear  of 
any  complaints  from  them  of  this  tenement  system. 

23.001.  On  the  other  hand,  do  you  consider  the 
cottage  system  too  costly  ? — Yes,  but  I  should  be  very 
glad  if  it  could  be  extended, 

23.002.  You  do  not  think  that  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  where  land  is  dear  it  is  possible  to  build  on  tlie 
cottage  system  ?— Not  if  one  is  influencel  by  the 
financial  aspect  of  the  question. 

23.003.  Then  with  regard  to  single  men,  have  you 
got  many  single  men  in  your  employ  ? — About  500 
or  600. 

23.004.  You  have  not  attempted  to  lodge  them,  I 
believe  ? — Not  as  yet,  but  I  am  anxious  if  possible  to 
do  something  in  that  direction. 

23.005.  You  do  not  like  the  system  of  lodging  in 
families  ? — No ;  in  those  buildings  which  we  have 
erected  we  do  not  allow  them  to  take  in  lodgers, 
we  attach  great  importance  to  that.  We  think  from 
the  experience  we  have  had  that  a  great  many  evils 
arise  from  taking  in  lodgers. 

23.006.  Have  you  ever  attempted  to  interfere  with 
regard  to  a  matter  which  has  been  mentioned  here  by 


one  of  the  clerical  gentlemen  of  the  city  who  attended  Sir 
here  to-day.    I  mean  the  question  of  wakes,  and  E.C.Guinness 
keeping   tlie   bodies   a  long  time.    The   Reverend  Bart. 
Father  Daniel  who  came  here  to-day  spoke  of  the   _„  ^.1  Toq. 

serious  inconvenience  or  keeping  bodies  tor  some  time,  

and  waking  them  in  rooms  where  there  was  a  large 
family  living  in  a  single  room  ;  have  you  attempted 
to  do  anything  with  regard  to  that  question  ? — No, 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  erect  mortuaries  if  I  was 
asked  by  the  people  and  ck-rgy  of  different  denomi- 
nations to  do  so  ;  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  take  any 
steps  in  that  direction  unless  it  was  entirely  with 
their  approval. 

23.007.  You  would  not  like  to  interfere  with  the 
habits  of  the  peoplo  ? — No. 

23.008.  You  would  like  to  get  the  clergy  to  support 
you  in  any  such  action  ? — Yes ;  at  the  same  time  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  great  evils  that  arise  at  the 
present  time  from  the  presence  of  the  dead  in  these 
already  overcrowded  rooms,  and  the  great  excesses 
that  often  attend  the  practice  of  waking  the  dead. 

23.009.  (yl/r.  Jesse  Collings.)  There  is  one  ques- 
tion I  wish  to  ask  you.  You  said  that  14  per  cent, 
lived  in  your  buildings,  was  that  14  per  cent,  of 
your  own  men  who  lived  there  or  was  it  14  per  cent, 
of  the  population  on  the  ground  ? — No,  14  per  cent, 
of  my  own  men ;  1 80  families  with  between  800  and 
900  people  in  the  families. 

23.010.  {Mr.  Samuel  Morley.)  I  should  like  to 
know  what  special  object  you  have  in  letting  the 
dwellings  at  what  is  evidently  a  very  low  rent  ? — I  do 
not  think  they  can  afford,  considering  the  wages  they 
receive,  to  pay  a  higher  rent. 

23.011.  As  I  understand  you,  it  would  not  reach 
much  beyond  1,^  per  cent.  ? — \  \  to  2  per  cent. 

23.012.  (»S'?r  Richard  Cross.)  Have  you  any  set  of 
rules  for  tlieir  guidance  and  any  agreement? — Yes 
{Jianding  in  the  same). 

23.013.  {Mr.  Sawuel  Morleij.)  Do  they  all  sign 
that  agreement  ? — Yes,  before  they  are  taken  i  ii  to  the 
buildings. 

23.014.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collings.)  When  they  go  out 
of  your  employ,  do  they  leave  the  cottages  ? — Yes. 

23.015.  That  is  part  of  the  agreement  ? — Yes. 

23.016.  Is  there  any  restriction  put  upon  them  as 
to  coming  in  and  going  out  in  any  way  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any. 

23.017.  {Mr.  Samuel  Morley.)  They  have  not  only 
one  common  entrance  you  say  ? — No,  they  each  have  a 
separate  entrance  to  their  own  tenement,  but  they 
enter  by  a  common  door  below  ;  there  are  granite 
staircases. 

23.018.  But  the  occupiers  of  a  house  have  simply 
the  restriction  of  their  own  door  ? — Yes,  of  their  own 
outside  door;  they  have  a  hall  door,  as  it  were,  like 
flats  in  London,  with  a  common  staircase. 

23.019.  Like  the  Peabody  Buildings,  in  fact?— I 
fancy  so,  but  I  do  not  know  the  Peabody  Buildings. 

23.020.  Can  they  get  in  and  out  at  any  hour  of  the 
night  ? — Yes ;  they  have  to  ring  the  bell  of  their  own 
hall  door. 

23.021.  After  what  hour.' — It  is  always  kept  shut 
during  the  day. 

23.022.  Who  keeps  the  key  ? — They  have  a  key  .  . 
inside  in  their  own  rooms.    Let  me  explain.  There 

is  a  common  staircase  and  a  separate  entrance  to  each 
tenement. 

23.023.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collings.)  An  outside  staircase  ? 
-No. 

23.024.  {3{r.  Samuel  Morley.)  Is  it  on  the  Scotch 
plan  of  the  Hat  ?— Yes. 

23.025.  But  to  get  to  their  own  door  they  must 
enter  by  the  common  door,  to  which  they  cannot  get 
access  but  by  ringing  the  bell .' — And  that  is  open  all 
day. 

23.026.  And  all  night  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  ;  but  we  - 
have  gates  at  each  end  of  the  building,  so  that  the 
outside  public  cannot  get  in. 

23.027.  Then  the  inhabitants  cannot  get  in  either  ? 
No,  not  without  the  watchman  allowing  them  in  and 
out. 
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23.028.  Then  they  have  to  get  through  the  watch- 
man first  and  then  through  the  door  of  their  own 
house,  which  cannot  be  opened  except  from  the 
inside  ? — I  cannot  say  for  certain  whether  they  are 
locked  up  at  night,  but  there  are  gates  and  persons  in 
charge  of  the  buildings. 

23.029.  Where  are  these  buildings  ?— The  Belle  Vue 
Buildings  are  close  to  the  brewery,  and  the  Eialto 
Buildings  are  on  the  canal. 

23.030.  May  I  be  allowed  to  see  them  ? — I  shall  be 
only  too  glad  if  you  will  pay  them  a  visit. 

23.031.  (Mr.  Jesse  CoUings.)  What  distance  is  it 
from  here  ? — About  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  I  should 
think. 

23.032.  {Mr.  Gray.)  You  have  given  us  the  cost  of 
the  various  classes  of  buildings  which  you  have 
erected,  and  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  excessive 
cost  of  the  cottage  dwellings  renders  them  inapplicable 
where  financial  considerations  come  into  play,  as  they 
naturally  must  do  if  anything  of  the  kind  is  to  be 
done  on  a  sufficiently  extended  scale  ? — Yes. 

23.033.  But  your  cottage  dwellings  I  find  you 
estimate  cost  250/.,  that  is  the  first  class  ? — Yes,  two 
of  the  six  cottages  are  two  storeys  high,  and  that  250A 
is  the  average  cost  of  the  six  buildings.  I  have  not 
gone  far  in  that  direction,  but  I  should  be  glad  to  go 
further.  I  have  some  thoughts,  if  possible,  of  erect- 
ing cottages  perhaps  outside  the  city  boundary  in  the 
country,  and  bringing  my  people  in  by  train  if  I  could 
see  my  way  to  do  it  as  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Company  do  at  present,  but  I  have  not  yet 
matured  that  plan. 

23.034.  You  are  by  far  the  largest  shareholder,  or 
one  of  the  largest  shareholders,  in  the  Artizans' 
Dwellings  Company  ? — Yes,  I  am  one  of  the  largest. 

23.035.  You  are  aware,  probably,  that  the  Artizans' 
Dwellings  Company  have  been  able  to  erect  cottage 
dvirellings  at  a  much  lesser  cost  per  cottage  than  250/., 
as  low  as  140/.  ? — I  think  that  is  quite  possible. 

23.036.  What  I  was  anxious  to  ascertain  was, 
whether  you  think  at  all  that  your  dwellings  may, 
perhaps,  have  cost  more  than  they  might  have  been 
erected  for ;  did  you  aim  to  erect  them  at  the  most 
economical  rate  or  are  they  exceptionally  strongly 
built  — They  are  exceptionally  strongly  built,  and, 
perhaps,  some  people  would  call  them  unnecessarily 
good. 

23.037.  They  certainly  are  a  very  much  higher  rate 
than  the  buildings  erected  by  the  Artizans'  I)wellings 
Company  ? — I  think  it  is  possible  if  you  went  further 
in  that  direction  that  you  might  be  able  to  build  them 
cheaper  ;  I  should  hope  so. 

23.038.  And  in  that  case  you 
rents  down  or  get  a  more  substantial  interest  on  the 
investment  ? — Yes. 

23.039.  Thei-e  must  be  very  few  people,  of  course, 
■who  Avould  be  either  able  or  willing  to  invest  money 
for  this  purpose  and  only  get  1 1  or  2  per  cent.  ? — I 
have  not  had  as  much  experience  in  the  question  of 


would  either  get  the 


cottage  dwellings  as  I  have  in  the  question  of  tenement 
buildings,  and  therefore  I  cannot  speak  upon  that 
subject. 

23,040  The  gross  interest  you  get  on  these  outlays 
is  between  5  and  6  per  cent,  without  any  deductions ; 
taking  the  rental  of  5s.  Qd.  on  250/.,  or  4s.  on  166/., 
or  3*.  on  146/.,  that  would  represent  a  gross  interest 
of  from  5  to  6  per  cent. — Yes. 

23.041.  From  this  you  take  all  the  deductions  for 
cost  of  management,  and  the  various  services  which 
you  render,  and  the  rates  and  taxes  ? — Yes,  and  also 
depreciation,  allowing  so  much  yearly  for  that. 

23.042.  {The  Chairman^  And  water  you  also 
deduct  ? — Yes,  that  would  come  in  the  rates, 

23.043.  {3Ir.  Gray.)  Have  you  found,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  or  have  you  any  means  of  ascertaining,  whether 
the  health  of  the  workmen  who  inhabit  your  dwellings 
is  better  than  that  of  those  who  are  still  housed  in  the 
city  ? — Decidedly  so ;  the  doctors  speak  in  the 
strongest  way  on  that  head.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I 
have  no  statistics  at  the  present  moment  to  prove  it, 
but  I  was  speaking  yesterday  to  one  of  the  doctors, 
who  said  that  they  never  had  to  visit  the  children  in  the 
model  dwellings,  but  that  they  were  constantly  attending 
those  who  live  in  the  slums,  so  to  speak,  in  the  poorer 
districts,  in  wretched  hovels.  The  doctor  also  stated 
that  ricketts,  which  is  a  disease  that  I  believe  is  com- 
mon amongst  children,  is  quite  imknown  in  the  Belie 
Vue  and  the  Rialto  Buildings. 

23.044.  I  suppose  we  must  assume  that  you  work- 
men, taken  all  round,  are  probably  about  the  best,  and 
about  the  best  paid  for  their  various  classes,  of  course, 
in  the  city  ? — I  cannot  speak  about  that,  I  do  not 
know  what  they  receive  in  other  establishments. 

23.045.  Are  you  aware  whether  many  of  them  are 
able  to  supplement  their  income  by  the  earnings  of  the 
other  members  of  their  family  There  are  about  1 20 
girls  whom  I  employ  in  the  woollen  factory,  which  I 
started  for  the  benefit  of  my  work  people.  The  best 
way  I  thought  of  raising  their  wages  was  by  finding 
employment  for  their  daughters,  and  these  girls,  of 
course,  supplement  to  a  certain  extent  the  wages  of 
the  father.  A  great  many  of  my  workmen  also  have 
sons  who  are  working  in  the  brewery;  Avhere  it  is 
possible  if  a  man  is  suitable  he  is  taken  on. 

23.046.  I  suppose  you  have  found,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  there  really  was  not  much  employment  for 
the  female  members  of  a  family,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  you  started  the  woollen  factory  ? — Yes,  and  I  also 
hoped  as  far  as  I  could  to  encourage  Irish  manufacture 
generally. 

23.047.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  in  London 
the  earnings  of  the  father  are  very  substantially  sup- 
plemented sometimes  by  the  earnings  of  the  female 
members  of  the  family ;  but  that  is  not  the  case  he  re, 
is  it  ? — I  was  led  to  believe  that  there  was  a  gi  cat 
want  of  employment  for  femalii  members  of  the  families 
in  Dublin. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  Alderman 
V.  B.  Dillon. 


Mr.  Alderman  Valentine  B.  Dillon  examined. 


23.048.  ( The  Chairman.)  You  are  an  alderman  of 
the  city  of  Dublin  and  solicitor  to  the  Dublin  (South) 
City  Market  Company,  T  believe? — Yes. 

23.049.  The  company  was  formed  to  erect  a  public 
market  and  widen  streets  in  connexion  with  it? — Yes. 

23.050.  And  it  obtained  an  Act,  I  suppose,  with 
compulsory  powers  ? — Yes,  and  it  was  amended  three 
times. 

23.051.  And  you  had  to  work  in  a  crowded  area  of 
the  city  ? — Yes. 

23.052.  And  therefore  you  are  of  opinion  that  the 
dlfiBculties  you  met  with  have  some  bearing  upon  the 
taking  of  lands  for  artizans'  dwellings  purposes  ? — 
Yes,  with  the  taking  lands  for  any  public  improve- 
ment. 

23.053.  What  portion  of  the  land  you  took  was 
covered  with  houses  unfit  for  human  habitation,  in 


your  opinion  ? — The  property  generally  was  unsuit- 
able for  human  habitation.  It  was  described  by  the 
sanitary  officer  of  the  Dublin  Corporation,  the  late 
Mr.  Boyle,  in  those  terms,  and  describsd  by  the  local 
sanitary  inspector  Dr.  Peele,  as  the  most  unhealthy 
part  of  his  district.  It  was  occupied  by  slaughter- 
houses, stables,  and  a  great  number  of  tenement 
houses.  I  found  that  there  were  119  tenement  houses 
in  the  area,  and  taking  those  at  an  average  of  six 
families  to  each  house,  which  Dr.  Grimshaw  tells  me 
is  a  low  average,  I  found  that  we  removed  from  the 
area  714  families  or  3,570  persons,  taking  five  persons 
for  each  family.  What  I  principally  Avished  to  direct 
my  evidence  to  was  the  difficulty  of  getting  this  ground. 

23,054.  Before  we  come  to  that,  I  might  as  well 
ask  you  one  or  two  questions  that  groAV  out  of  what 
you  have  said  ;  where  do  the  people  go  to  who  are 
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turned  out  ? — I  was  glad  enough  to  get  rid  of  them, 
and  did  not  follow  them  very  closely.  I  mean  those 
tenement  holders.  They  went  to  all  parts  of  the  city. 
But  although  our  Act  required  that  we  should  pro- 
vide accommodation  foi-  them,  no  application  was 
made  by  any  of  them,  and  we  paid  them  in  sums  vary- 
ing from  three  to  twelve  months'  compensation,  based 
upon  the  most  fallacious  basis,  viz.,  their  rents,  so  that 
the  higher  the  rents  they  had  been  previously  paying 
the  more  compensation  they  got  instead  of  the 
reverse. 

23.055.  They  signed  agreements  and  you  paid  the 
money  ? — Yes,  and  they  went  away. 

23.056.  Then  perhaps  you  will  go  on  with  what 
you  were  about  to  say,  and  tell  us  about  the  cost  of 
ground,  and  the  claims  of  compensation.  At  the 
same  time  I  will  not  ask  you  to  go  into  that  matter  at 
any  considerable  length,  for  this  reason  ;  that  you  are 
probably  aware  that  not  only  is  the  artizans'  dwellings 
law  under  Sir  Richard  Cross'  Act  not  exactly  the 
same  but  rather  more  liberal  to  the  pnblic  than 
would  be  the  provisions  under  your  private  Act,  pro- 
bably, but  also  that  Sir  Richard  Cross'  original  Acts 
were  amended  in  1882  to  meet  some  of  the  difficulties 
with  regard  to  compensation  that  have  arisen  under 
the  earlier  forms  of  the  Acts,  so  that  those  matters 
are  therefore  outside  the  present  position  of  the 
Artizans  Dwellings  Act  ? — Except  that  in  most 
important  particulars  Sir  Richard  Cross'  Acts  do  not 
apply  to  Ireland. 

23.057.  Oh  yes  they  do  ? — The  practice  in  taking 
land  in  Ireland  und(;r  the  Act  is  wholly  different  from 
that  in  England. 

23.058.  Do  you  refer  to  traversing  ? — I  refer  to  the 
system  of  assessing  the  damages.  From  the  com- 
mencement to  the  end  it  is  wholly  different.  One  of 
the  matters  which  I  wanted  to  point  out  to  this  Com- 
mission is,  that  the  practice  in  Ireland  is  regulated  by 
a  code  of  Acts  known  as  the  Railways  (Ireland)  Acts, 
which  may  answer  to  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation 
Act  of  1845.  Under  that  Act  there  are  two  proceed- 
ings. In  the  first  place,  plans  are  lodged ;  then  a 
draft  award  is  made  by  the  arbitrator,  and  he  sits  to 
hear  the  objections  to  the  draft  award.  That  involves 
two  sittings  at  a  very  much  increased  cost.  I  would  re- 
commend that  one  of  tliose  sittings  should  be  abolished, 
and  that  only  one  sitting  should  be  held.  Prom  his 
decision  appeal  may  be  had  to  a  jury.  That  system 
has  worked  most  mischievously  both  in  artizans'  dwell- 
ings cases  and  in  the  case  of  any  public  improvement. 
In  England,  under  Sir  Richard  Cross'  Act  of  1875, 
no  person  could  appeal  from  an  award  unless  the 
amount  of  damages  was  500/.  That  has  been  amended ; 
that  limit  was  not  considered  sufficient  evidently,  and 
was  amended  in  1882,  and  increased  to  1,000Z.  There 
is  no  such  limit  in  Ireland. 

23.059.  {Si?-  Richard  Cross.)  We  have  recom- 
mended that  alteration  in  our  English  Report,  so  we 
need  not  go  further  into  that  ? — If  you  abolish  the 
appeal,  you  have  to  provide  in  Ireland  a  wholly  diffe- 
rent system  of,  assessing  damages  ;  it  is  quite  different 
from  the  system  in  England.  I  say  that  that  limit,  if 
appeal  be  not  abolished,  should  be  extended  to  Ireland. 
The  promoters  are  placed  at  this  further  disadvantage, 
they  cannot  traverse  unless  the  award  exceeds  500/. 

23.060.  ( The  Chairman.)  It  is  the  fact,  as  Sir 
Richard  Cross  has  stated,  that  this  Commission  have 
recommended  such  an  alteration  of  limit.  I  think  a 
corresponding  change  in  Ireland  would  meet  your 
views,  would  it  not  ? — Except  that  the  tribunal  in 
Ireland  is  wholly  different  from  the  tribunal  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  officer  in  Ireland  is  an  officer  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Works.  I  think  it  an  extremely  difficult 
thing  to  get  an  official  so  appointed  who  would  be 
competent  to  assess  damages  for  the  taking  of  lands 
in  the  country,  and  to  assess  the  damages  for  the 
taking  of  houses  in  Dublin,  where  questions  of  trade 
compensation  arise.  I  speak  in  the  interests  of  the 
promoters  endeavouring  to  acquire  land,  but  I  can 
see  that  it  might  not  be  perfectly  fair  in  the  interests 
of  claimants  to  have  no  appeal  from  a  tribunal  of  that 


kind;  therefore  although  the  Commission  in  their  Mr.Ahieiman 
preliminary  report  say  that  it  is  the  interest  and    V-  B.  Billon. 
advantage  of  lawyers  and  surveyors  that  these  appeals  ^j^ 
should  exist,  I  think  notwithstanding  that  that  there    '^^    ""^  ' 
should  be  some  mode  of  reviewing  the  decision  of  an 
arbitrator  ;  but  if  the  right  of  traverse  be  not  abolished 
there  should  certainly  be  an  appeal  in  my  opinion 
from  the  decision  of  the  jury,  a  system  which  has 
worked  most  mischievously. 

23.061.  You  would  have  a  double  appeal  you 
mean  ? — I  say  that  unless  the  arbitrator's  award  be 
made  final  the  verdict  of  a  jury  should  not  be  final. 

23.062.  Either  you  would  abolish  the  appeal  or 
else  you  would  have  two  appeals  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

23.063.  Those  would  probably  be  very  costly,  and 
therefore  you  will  probably  come  back  to  the  view 
to  which  we  incline  of  abolishing  the  appeal  ? — The 
Act  of  1882  does  not  apply  to  Ireland. 

23,064'.  Yes  it  does  ? — Not  as  regards  the  limit  of 
traverses. 

23.065.  But  the  Act  as  an  Act  applies  to  Ireland, 
does  it  not  ? — No,  it  is  in  this  way ;  the  original 
Act  of  1875  says  that  land  is  to  be  acquired  under 
the  Lands  Clauses  Act  in  England  as  amended  by 
the  schedule  to  this  Act  ;  but  in  Ireland  the  Irish 
Lands  Clauses  Act  is  abolished  and  the  Act  of  1882 
does  not  apply.  The  decisions  of  juries  in  cases  in 
which  I  have  been  interested  have  been  extremely 
bad  ;  they  have  been  particularly  bad  in  cases  of 
licensed  houses ;  but  I  think  it  is  a  very  serious  thing 
for  promoters  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  jury,  because 
in  Ireland  as  in  England  there  is  no  appeal  whatever 
from  the  decisions  of  juries.  Perhaps  the  Commis- 
sion do  not  I'equire  to  be  satisfied  as  to  the  miscarriage 
of  those  cases  before  juries,  but  if  they  wish  it  I  can 
give  ample  proof 

23.066.  No,  we  have  had  full  evidence  this  morn- 
ing of  most  startling  cases  with  regard  to  the  Coombe 
area  ? — Very  well,  omitting  that  portion,  if  you  are 
satisfied  upon  that  question  of  miscarriage  before 
juries,  I  have  nothing  further  to  add. 

23.067.  {Mr.  Gray.)  Would  you  have  any  remedy 
to  suggest  in  the  first  method  of  assessing  compen- 
sation for  trade  disturbance,  that  is  the  main  difficulty, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes,  the  arbitrator  is  not  a  person  accus- 
tomed to  that  ;  you  could  not  select  an  arbitrator 
who  would  be  accustomed  to  all  sorts  of  businesses, 
and  therefore  he  cannot  bring  technical  knowledge  to 
bear  upon  it  ;  he  is  guided  by  the  witnesses  who  come 
before  him ;  the  ■witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  company, 
I  must  say,  usually  give  their  evidence  very  fairly,  and 
in  an  unprejudiced  manner;  the  witnesses  on  the  part 
of  the  claimants  are  all  prejudiced,  and  there  is  nothing 
but  a  mass  of  misleading  figures  to  decide  upon.  The 
arbitrator  has  power  to  appoint  an  accountant,  but  I 
know  of  only  one  case  in  which  he  has  exercised  the 
power  to  appoint  an  independent  accountant.  If  he 
were  required  to  do  so  it  might  be  an  advantage.  But 
the  only  suggestion  I  would  make  at  present  would  be 
that  the  double  mode  of  procedure  should  be  abolished, 
and  that  there  should  be  only  one  inquiry  before  an 
arbitrator,  now  there  are  two,  that  would  save  half  the 
expense. 

23.068.  And  either  abolish  the  traverse  or  give  an 
appeal  against  the  traverse  ? — Yes. 

23.069.  If  you  are  ascertaining  the  value  of  pre- 
mises in  which  a  number  of  parties  are  interested,  do 
you  find,  as  a  rule,  that  if  compensation  has  to  be  paid, 
say,  to  six  parties  interested  in  a  house,  from  the  ground 
landlord  down  to  the  tenant  in  occupation,  you  would 
have  to  pay  more  for  such  a  house  than  for  a  house 
exactly  similar  in  all  respects,  save  that  it  is  owned 
and  occupied  by  one  person  to  whom  a  single  pay- 
ment would  have  to  be  made  ? — Most  undoubtedly ; 
you  have  to  pay  a  great  deal  more  when  the  interest 
is  split  up. 

23.070.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  fair  thing  in 
such  a  case  to  ask  an  arbitrator  to  ascertain  the  gross 
value  of  the  premises  and  leave  it  to  be  divided  ? — I 
do  not  think  it  would.  I  think  each  individual  has  a 
right  to  whatever  the  selling  value  of  his  interest  is. 
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23.071.  You  think  the  parts  cau  be  greater  than  the 
whole  ? — It  is  a  most  curious  thing,  but  in  my  expe- 
rience the  parts  do  work  out  to  be  very  much  greater 
than  the  whole.  If  a  person  makes  these  sub-lettiugs 
of  premises,  the  value  of  the  interests  is  increased, 
but  the  great  difficulty  is  the  trade  interest,  which  has 
to  be  compensated  foi'. 

23.072.  I  am  not  exactly  able  to  follow  how  it  is 
that  the  Act  of  1882  does  not  apply  to  Irehxnd  ;  will 
you  explain  how  that  is? — The  Act  of  1875  defines 
the  mode  in  which  land  is  to  be  taken  ;  it  says  in 
England  that  the  clauses  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Consoli- 
dation Act,  1845,  as  amended  by  the  schedule  to  the 
Act,  shall  apply ;  but  in  Ireland  the  Lands  Clauses 
Consolidation  Act,  as  amended  by  a  number  of  Acts 
known  as  the  Railways  (Ireland)  Act,  shall  apply, 
and  not  as  amended  by  the  schedule.  The  amendment 
to  which  I  referred  in  the  schedule  limits  the  right  of 
appeal  to  an  award  of  500Z.,  which  was  increased  sub- 
sequently to  1,000/. ;  that  does  not  apply  to  Irebnd, 
because  the  schedule  does  not  apply  to  Ireland. 

23,078.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collin ffs.)  Then  what  is  the 
procedure  in  Ireland  ? — There  is  no  schedule. 

23.074.  {Mr.  Grai/.)  But  the  Act  of  1875  applies 
to  Ireland,  but  substituting  the  Railways  Acts  for  tlie 
Lands  Clauses  Acts  ? — The  whole  code  is  governed  by 
the  old  code  relating  to  the  acquisition  of  land  for 
railways  since  the  year  1851,  and  no  amendment  has 
been  made  by  those  recent  Acts. 

23.075.  {Sir  Richard  Cross.)  Then  why  does  not 
the  Act  of  1882  apply  to  Ireland  ? — Because  the  Act 
of  1875  does  not  apply. 

23.076.  {The  Chairman.)  The  Act  as  an  Act 
applies  to  Ireland,  but  neither  the  Act  of  1875  nor  the 
amending  Act  )f  1882  apply  as  regards  this  limit  of 
money,  and  so  forth,  because  the  whole  thing  hangs 
upon  a  series  of  Acts  in  Ireland,  Avhich  constitute  a 
different  mode  of  procedure  ? — Just  so.  If  you  would 
allow  me  I  would  send  you  a  memorandum  containing 
information  upon  that  point. 

23.077.  Will  you  also  send  in  the  form  in  which  you 
would  like  to  see  amendments  to  our  recommenda- 
tions ? — Yes. 


23.078.  {3Ir.  Jesse  Collitigs.)  With  respect  to  this 
tribunal  of  arbitration,  do  you  think  that  an  arbitrator 
appointed  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  an  official 
arbitrator,  in  an  official  position,  and  without  a  jury, 
and  whose  verdict  shall  be  final,  Avould  be  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  present  system  } — That  is  the  system 
we  liave  in  Ireland. 

23.079.  {The  Chairman.)  That  is  the  system  in 
England,  the  universal  systeffi  under  the  Act  of  1882  ? 
— The  arbitrator  is  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Works. 

23.080.  {3Ir.  Jesse  Collings.)  If  an  arbitrator  was 
sent  from  the  Local  Government  Board,  not  a  profes- 
sional arbitrator  but  a  man  wHh  a  judicial  character, 
who  could  come  down  and  hear  whatever  evidence  he' 
chose,  and  give  his  verdict,  and  whose  verdict  was 
final,  would  that  be  an  improvement  on  the  employ- 
ment of  a  professional  arbitrator,  a  man  who  was  per- 
haps employed  by  one  of  the  contending  parties  in  his 
private  capacity  at  sometime  or  another.  I  do  not  say 
that  that  would  influence  him  altogether,  but  it  would 
be  likely  to  be  an  element  in  the  transaction  ? — I 
think  what  yon  suggest  would  be  an  improvement,  but 
the  interests  involved  are  so  very  large  that  where  we 
have  the  system  of  trial  by  jury  for  such  trifling 
interests,  it  seems  to  be  a  great  change  in  the  law  to 
confide  claims  of  thousands  of  pounds  to  the  decision 
of  any  one  single  individual. 

23.081.  I  thought  you  objected  to  the  jury? — T 
object  to  the  jury  if  it  is  a  final  tribunal;  I  would 
think  it  an  improvement  that  there  should  be  this 
individual,  looking  at  it  from  the  promoters' point  of 
view  ;  but  looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
claimants,  I  think  it  might  work  iiyuriously  to  them, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  an  improvement,  and  would 
simplify  the  carrying  out  of  works.  My  strongest 
difficulty  is  with  the  juries.  I  have  been  hit  so  much 
by  them  that  I  have  rather  an  edge  on  them. 

23.082.  {Mr.  Gray.)  With  regard  to  the  arbitrators 
appointed  in  Ireland,  of  what  profession  arc  they 
usually  ? — All  the  arbitrators  I  know  are  land  agents. 

23.083.  And  pursuing  their  ordinary  avocations  as 
land  agents  at  other  periods  ? — Certainly,  that  is  so. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Dr.  T.  W.  Dr.  Thomas  Wkigley  Grimshaw, 

Grimsliaw, 

M.A.,M.D..  23,084.  {The  Chairman.)  You  are  Registrar 
F. Is.. Q.C.I'. I.    Qeneral  for  Ireland,  I  believe  ? — I  am. 

23.085.  You  are  a  graduate  in  arts,  medicine,  and 
surgery  of  the  University  of  Dublin  and  a  fellow  of 
the  King's  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in 
Ireland  ? — Yes, 

23.086.  Y''ou  have  been  a  censor  and  examiner  at 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  an  examiner  in  the 
Queen's  University  in  Ireland  ? — Yes, 

23.087.  You  have  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
questions  of  public  health  and  State  medicine,  I  think, 
and  you  have  delivered  many  lectures  and  written 
many  papers  upon  the  subject  ? — Yes, 

23.088.  And  you  discharge  personally  the  duties  of 
medical  superintendent  of  statistics  to  your  depart- 
ment ? — Yes, 

23.089.  Y''ou  have  given  special  attention  to  the 
subject  of  the  housing  of  the  artisan  and  labouring 
classes,  particularly  in  Dublin,  have  you  not — Y'"es. 

23.090.  You  were  connected  with  the  Cork  Street 
Fever  Hospital  a  great  many  years  ago,  and  you  still 
hold  an  honorary  appointment  in  connexion  with  that 
hospital  ? — Yes,  I  was  physician  to  the  hospital  for 
13  3'ears,  and  I  hold  a  sort  of  brevet  rank  as  a  con- 
sultant. 

23.091.  And  when  you  were  first  connected  Avith 
that  hospital  you  began  to  turn  your  attention  to  the 
housing  of  the  working  classes  ? — Yes. 

23.092.  You  used  to  investigate  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  patients,  who  were  admitted  to  the 
hospital,  lived  when  they  Averc  at  home  ? — Yes. 

23.093.  You  know  the  south  side  of  Dublin  well 
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and  you  know  the  north  side  of  Dublin  and  the 
suburbs  to  some  extent — Yes. 

23.094.  You  were  also  for  many  years  a  nieml)cr 
of  the  Inspection  Committee  of  the  Dublin  Sanitary 
Association,  and  you  visited  many  houses  in  that 
capacity  ? — Yes. 

23.095.  You  gave  evidence  before  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  year  1876  on 
the  question  of  Local  Government  and  Taxation  of 
Towns  (Ireland),  did  you  not  ? — Yes. 

23.096.  And  your  evidence  had  reference  to  the 
sanitary  defects  of  Dublin  and  the  condition  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  working  classes  ? — Yes, 

23.097.  In  the  year  1871  you  published  a  pamphlet 
on  the  prevalence  and  distribution  of  fever  in  Dublin, 
did  you  not  ? — Yes,  I  have  that  pamphlet  here  {jn-o- 
diicing  it). 

23.098.  In  that  pamphlet  you  gave  descriptions  of 
the  houses  at  the  time  and  maps  of  the  unhealthy 
districts  ? — Yes, 

23.099.  You  also  gave  evidence  before  the  Local 
Government  Board  Inspector  who  held  the  inquiry 
relating  to  the  application  of  Sir  Richard  Cross'  Acts 
in  the  Coombe  area  ? — Yes. 

23.100.  In  your  evidence  in  1876  you  stated  that  at 
a  meeting  of  1 1  out  of  the  14  medical  officers  of  the  city, 
held  a  short  time  previously,  nine  out  of  the  11  who 
Avcre  present  declared  their  opinion  that  the  high 
death-rate  in  Dublin  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to 
the  houses  ? — Yes. 

23.101.  You  took  active  part  in  founding  the 
Artizans'  Dwellings  Company,  and  you  frequently  visit 
the  company's  houses,  I  believe? — Yes. 
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23,102.  And  you  have  quite  lately,  during  the  past 
month,  with  a  view  to  the  present  inquiry,  visited  a 
great  number  of  streets  and  bye  lanes  and  examined 
the  condition  of  the  houses,  and  3'ou  have  compared 
their  present  condition  with  their  former  condition  as 
it  was  known  to  you  ? — Yes,  I  have  visited  above  200 
streets  and  examined  above  70  houses,  besides  casually 
looking  out  many  hundreds  more.  This  {producing  a 
map)  is  a  map  showing  the  parts  of  the  town  that 
I  went  through  recently.  Tliey  are  marked  with  a 
blue  Hne. 

2.3,103.  Your  opinion  is,  that  except  in  cases  where 
the  houses  have  been  completely  removed  and  rebuilt 
there  is  not  much  improvement  in  the  tenement 
houses  ill  Dublin  ? — Practically  there  is  no  improve- 
ment structurally  in  the  houses,  although  there  is  some 
in  the  surroundings. 

23.104.  You  think  that  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  the  state  of  the  yards  and  in  the  ashpits  and 
closets,  and  you  think,  probably,  that  the  accumula- 
tions of  filth  around  the  houses  are  less  bad  than  they 
used  to  be  ? — Yes. 

23.105.  Do  you  know  of  any  houses  which  have 
been  closed,  as  being  unfit  for  human  habitation,  which 
are  now  open  again  and  as  bad  as  they  were  before  ? 
— Yes,  I  have  come  across  some  cases  of  that  kind. 

23.106.  Those  are  houses  which  are  supposed  to 
have  been  repaired  and  to  have  been  made  fit  for 
human  habitation,  1  suppose  ? — Yes,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  they  were  partially  repaired,  that  is  to  say, 
they  were  touched  up. 

23.107.  Do  you  know  of  houses  being  surreptitiously 
inhabited  when  they  are  supposed  to  be  closed  ? — I 
catmot  say  that ;  but  I  have  got  a  hint  that  people 
have  walked  into  some  of  these  places  almost  in  spite 
of  the  sanitary  officers. 

23.108.  One  witness  told  us  that  he  knew  of  houses 
which  were  sur-reptitiously  inhabited  when  they  were 
supposed  to  be  closed  ? — For  instance,  a  place  called 
Meath  Market  in  the  Liberties,  with  12  houses  in  it, 
I  think  some  years  ago  was  closed  completely  and 
those  houses  were  all  open  a  few  weeks  ago,  except 
two. 

23.109.  You  have  been  Registrar  General  since 
1879,  have  you  not  ? — Yes,  I  was  appointed  in 
September  of  that  year. 

23.110.  The  registi'ars  furnish  notes,  with  their 
quarterly  returns  of  births  and  deaths,  which  give 
information  regarding  the  prevalence  of  disease  and 
the  sanitary  condition  of  their  districts,  do  they  not  ? — 
Yes,  that  {producing  a  paper)  is  a  copy  of  the  last 
return.  I  have  marked  some  points  which  I  thought, 
perhaps,  the  Commission  would  like  to  have  before  them. 

23.111.  You  go  carefully  over  these  notes,  and  all 
those  which  point  to  defects  which  seem  to  require 
immediate  attention  are  forwarded  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  ? — Yes.  There  is  a  point  which  I  have 
not  made  a  note  of  that  might  be  worth  mentioning. 
I  classify  those  reports  into  two  lots ;  some  of  them 
are  marked  "  confidential,"  which  are  not  printed 
under  any  circumstances  in  the  report.  They  are 
reports  in  which  there  is  some  reflection,  perhaps,  on 
individuals  or  sets  of  individuals,  and  I  have  an 
arrangement  with  the  Local  Government  Board  that 
they  are  only  to  utilize  those  reports  through  their 
inspectors  ;  so  that  they  are  not  made  public  unless  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Board  to  do  so. 

23.112.  The  Irish  census  is  more  complete  and 
more  minute  than  the  English  census,  I  think? — It  is 
more  detailed,  and  it  deals  with  some  points  that  are 
not  dealt  with  in  the  English  census. 

23.113.  It  is  fuller,  perhaps,  in  some  points  than 
even  the  Scotch  census ;  in  other  points  it  is  not  so 
full  as  the  Scotch  census.  It  is  much  more  full  tlian 
the  English  census  in  containing  special  statistics  as  to 
house  accommodation  ;  but  it  does  not,  like  the  Scotch 
census,  show  the  number  of  people  living  in  .  single 
rooms  ? — Not  in  rooms.  The  Scotch  census  deals 
with  the  question  of  rooms  directly,  and  we  deal  with 
it  in  a  sort  of  indirect  way,  by  classifying  the  houses 
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aud  then  ascertaining  how  many  families  there  are  •  ^• 

proportionately  to  each  house.  ma"^^MI)' 

23.114.  Your   returns   also    contain    statistics   of  F,K,Q.c.P.i. 

disease,  showing  the  number  of  persons  sick  and  the   

nat^r(^  of  their  illnesses  on  the  census  night  ? — Yes.       23  May  1885. 

23.115.  Then  your  Dublin  census  contains  a  social  

census,  does  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  only  for  Dublin 

and  the  Dublin  registration  district. 

23.116.  You  have  prepared  certiua  tables  with 
regard  to  house  accommodation  which  show  the  per- 
centage of  families  occupying  each  class  of  accommo- 
dation ? — Yes. 

23.117.  In  your  house  accommodation  table,  Dublin 
appears  to  come  out  rather  badly,  does  it  not  ?— It 
appears  to  be  the  very  worst,  so  far  as  such  accommo- 
dation as  would  be  used  by  the  working  classes  goes. 

23.118.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  not  such  a  high 
death-rate  as  some  of  the  towns  which  according  to 
these  tables  arc  classified  in  a  more  favourable  way 
and  appear  in  a  better  position? — The  death-rate  of 
Dublin  is  nearly  the  highest. 

23.119.  The  death-rate  of  Dublin  last  year  was  not 
so  high,  was  it,  as  that  of  Waterford  ? — No  it  was  not. 

23.120.  Nor  so  high  as  that  of  Listowel,  or  New 
Ross,  or  Enniskillen,  or  some  of  the  smaller  towns  ? — 
No ;  but  then  the  number  of  people  there  is  very  small 
indeed,  and  a  few  deaths  make  a  great  difference. 
You  will  find  in  the  abstract  which  has  just  been  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  a  table  of  the  death-rates  of  all 
the  urban  sanitary  districts  in  Ireland. 

23.121.  The  tenement  system  prevails  a  great  deal 
more  in  Dublin  than  elsewhere,  does  it  not  ? — The 
system  of  living  in  large  tenement  houses  prevails  to 
a  very  great  extent. 

23.122.  One  fourth  of  all  the  families  in  Dublin  are 
housed  in  large  tenement  houses  with  six  or  more 
families  in  each  house  ? — Yes,  they  are,  in  round  num- 
bers.   Of  course  that  relates  to  the  city  of  Dublin. 

23.123.  Then  the  number  of  persons  per  house  is 
much  higher  in  Dublin  than  it  is  in  any  other  part  of 
Ireland,  is  it  not  ? — It  is.  I  may  mention  that  the 
birthplace  table  is  drawn  up  with  a  view  of  illu.strating 
the  migration  of  country  people  into  towns.  It 
was  really  drawn  up  for  the  French  Government.  A 
question  was  sent  to  me  from  the  Foreign  Olfice, 
and  it  was  in  order  to  illustrate  the  point  put  there 
that  I  got  that  table  prepared,  and  I  thought  it  might 
be  useful  to  this  Commission. 

23.124.  Dublin,  however,  is  altogether  an  excep- 
tional place,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  from  the  fact  which  has  been  stated  here 
to-day  by  a  great  number  of  witnesses,  who  all  agree 
that  the  working-class  population  is  moving  into  the 
city,  and  the  richer  population  is  moving  out  of  the 
city  ? — More  correctly  speaking,  the  working-class 
population  are  staying  in  the  city. 

23.125.  As  the  houses  which  were  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  wealthy  go  down  hill  and  become  old  they 
appear  to  be  deserted  by  the  wealthy,  who  move  into 
the  adjoining  townships,  and  to  be  occupied  by  the 
working  classes  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  certainly  the  effect. 

23.126.  A  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  working 
people  of  Dublin  reside  in  the  suburbs  than  is  the  case 
in  other  towns,  I  believe  ? — Very  few  indeed  reside  in 
the  suburbs  of  Dublin. 

23.127.  The  death-rate  for  the  whole  of  Ireland  is 
lower  than  that  for  the  whole  of  England,  is  it  not  ? — 
It  is. 

23.128.  But  the  death-rate  of  the  Irish  towns  is 
vastly  higher  than  that  of  the  English  towns  ? — It  is. 

23.129.  How  would  you  account  for  that  curious 
state  of  things  ? — It  is  very  hard  to  account  for  it. 
The  only  explanation  is  the  extremely  unsanitary  con- 
dition of  Irish  towns. 

23.130.  In  England  the  death-rates  of  the  towns, 
putting  aside  manufacturing  towns  where  there  are 
unhealthy  trades  carried  on,  are  in  many  cases  better 
than  in  the  rural  districts,  but  in  Ireland  it  is  exactly 
the  opposite  ? — It  is. 

23.131.  In  the  towns  in  the  south  of  England  the 
death-rate  is  lower  than  it  is  in  the  rural  districts, 
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Dr.  T.  W.     but  in  Ireland  the  case  is  exactly  the  opposite  ? — 
Grimshaw,     There  are  two  tables  that  I  have  here,  extracted  from 
F^K^O  C  P  I    ^  ^Iccennial  abstract  of  births  and  deaths,  Tables  X 
'   and  XI.,  where  the  town  districts  have  been  grouped 
23  May  1885.    and  the  country  districts  have  been  grouped  by  pro- 

 vinces.    All  those  towns  have  populations  of  10,000 

or  upwards,  and  it  is  there  shown  very  markedly  how 
excessive  the  death-rates  of  the  town  districts  are  as 
compared  witli  the  country  districts.  Table  X.  gives  the 
absolute  numbers  and  Table  XL  gives  the  per-cent- 
ages.*  Then  you  will  sec  that  there  is  a  table  for  the 
four  past  years.  The  reason  why  I  have  separated 
them  from  the  other  statistics  is  tliat  during  those 
years  I  have  excluded  the  deaths  of  all  persons  who 
came  from  places  outside  these  districts  into  public 
institutions.  Nearly  all  the  towns  on  that  list  are 
towns  containing  public  institutions  and  workhouses 
and  the  death-rate  is  corrected. 

23.132.  The  mortality  in  the  Irish  towns  is  25  "7 
per  1,000,  whereas  in  the  large  towns  of  England  it  is 
21-8? — The  similar  list  published  in  the  Eegistrar 
General's  Eeturn  for  England  for  this  year  gives 
21  •  8,  and  for  Scotland  23  •  2. 

23.133.  Your  Table  No.  6  gives  the  corrected  death- 
rate  during  the  last  four  years  ? — When  I  say  that  it 
is  a  corrected  death-rate,  perhaps  you  are  aware  that 
there  is  a  table  of  corrected  death-rates  which  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Eegistrar  General  for  England,  in  which 
he  corrects  the  ages  and  other  matters.  This  table  is 
not  corrected  in  that  sense  ;  it  is  corrected  by  throwing 
out  the  cases  of  persons  who  came  into  public  institu- 
tions from  the  surrounding  country  and  died  there. 

23.134.  I  find  that  Waterford  has  a  very  high  death- 
rate  ;  are  you  acquainted  at  all  as  to  the  towns  out- 
side Dublin  with  anything  besides  the  mere  facts  ? — 
No  ;  I  have  never  been  in  Waterford. 

23.135.  You  know  nothing  about  the  causes  of  this 
high  death-rate  ? — Of  course  we  have  the  causes  in 
detail.  For  instance,  I  know  from  recollection  that 
diai-rhoea  is  a  very  potent  cause  of  death  in  Waterford.f 

23.136.  And  in  Kilkenny  there  is  also  a  very  high 
death-rate,  is  there  not  ? — The  same  remark  applies  to 
Kilkenny. 

23.137.  What  do  you  say  as  to  Limerick? — The 
death-rate  of  Limerick  is  very  high,  but  I  cannot 
exactly  remember  what  the  cause  is. 

23.138.  Deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  are  very  high 
in  Limerick,  are  they  not? — They  are. 

23.139.  And  they  are  extraordinarily  high  in 
Waterford,  are  they  not  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

23.140.  Do  you  know  whether  the  attention  of  the 
authorities  has  been  directed  to  the  very  high  death- 
rate  in  places  like  Waterford  ? — That  does  not  come 
within  my  department ;  that  is  under  the  Local 
Government  Board  ;  and  of  course  they  get  all  this 
information  as  soon  as  I  can  supply  it  to  them. 
You  will  find  the  smaller  towns  for  the  past  two  years 
in  the  parliamentary  abstracts,  where  the  death-rates 
of  all  the  urban  sanitary  districts  of  Ireland  are  given, 
together  with  the  principal  causes. 

23.141.  Witli  regard  to  those  towns  which  had  a 
very  high  death-rate  before  1881,  judging  from  the 
census  of  1881,  I  want  to  .see  what  their  death-rate 
has  been  since.  What  is  the  death-rate  of  Listovvel, 
for  instance  ? — 42-5  for  the  year  1884. { 

23.142.  That  is  a  frightful  death-rate.  What  was 
it  for  1882  and  1883  ? — I  could  not  give  it  you  for 
1882  and  1883.  This  is  a  new  table,  and  Listowcl 
must  have  been  a  newly  constituted  district,  so  that  it 
is  not  here. 

23.143.  What  was  the  death-rate  in  New  Eoss  ? — 
It  was  30  in  1884,  and  in  1883  it  was  31. 

23.144.  What  was  the  death-rate  in  Enniskillen  ? — 

*  See  Supplement  to  the  Seveuteeuth  llepovt  of  the  Eegistrar 
General  of  Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths  in  Ireland.  Contain- 
ing,' Decennial  Sumniaries,  Tables  X.  and  XL,  pp.  18  and  19. 

f  A  further  examination  of  the  statistics  shows  that  typhus 
prevailed  in  Waterford  during  this  period. 

%  A  further  reference  to  the  original  returns  showed  that  in 
the  case  of  Lisowel  the  deaths  of  certain  persons  who  came 
into  the  workhouse  from  outside  the  district  had  been  included 
by  the  late  registrar  in  the  urban  death  rate. 


The  death-rate  in  Enniskillen  was  35  in  1884,  and 
in  1883  it  was  31 '2. 

23,145.  The  death-rate  for  the  whole  of  Ireland 
was  16-9  in  1884,  was  it  not  ? — I  think  so. 

23,14G.  And  for  the  rural  districts  it  was  14-9  — 
Yes. 

23.147.  So  that  you  have  in  those  places  a  death- 
rate  of  more  than  double  the  total  rate  for  Ireland, 
and  that  not  for  a  single  year  of  epidemic,  but  con- 
tinuously ? — Quite  so.  The  columns  further  on  show 
that  tliere  was  no  very  great  epidemic. 

23.148.  These  are  places  which  I  picked  out  from 
the  census  of  1881. 

23.149.  {Mr.  Lijtdph  Stanley.)  What  is  the  popu- 
lation of  Listowel  ? — The  population  of  Listowel  is 
only  2,965,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  less  than  that, 
for  the  population  of  Kerry  is  increasing. 

23.150.  {The  Chairman.)  Have  you  in  your  hands 
a  copy  of  Table  X.  of  the  decennial  abstract  already 
referred  to  ? — Yes. 

23.151.  That  is  a  table  showing  the  total  deaths  and 
deaths  from  several  causes  registered  during  the  10  years 
from  1871  to  1880  in  those  unions  or  superintendent 
registrars'  districts  containing  towns  which  in  1871 
or  1881  had  a  population  of  10,000  or  upwards? — 
Yes.  Table  No.  XI.  contains  the  rate  struck  on 
Table  No.  X. 

23.152.  Will  you  look  at  Tables  No.  9  and  No.  10, 
and  at  the  corrected  Table  No.  VI.,  if  necessary,  and 
tell  me  the  death-rates  and  such  circumstances  as 
appear  to  you  to  be  important,  so  that  I  may  get  on 
the  evidence  the  death-rates  from  various  causes  in 
these  unhealthy  towns  ? — There  are  none  of  the  small 
towns  in  this  table  ;  these  are  towns  of  10,000  inha- 
bitants or  upwards. 

23.153.  Will  you  give  me  the  facts  for  Cork, 
Limerick,  and  Waterford  ? — You  understand,  of  course, 
that  these  are  unions  containing  towns.  For  instance, 
in  the  case  of  Cork,  Queenstown  is  included  as  being 
another  town  of  10,000  inhabitants. 

23.154.  I  quite  understand  that  it  is  the  whole 
union.  Can  you  give  me  the  death-rates  for  the 
towns  themselves  ? — Yes,  I  can  give  you  those  from 
another  table. 

23.155.  Have  you  specified  the  various  causes  in 
the  tables  under  the  towns? — I  have  not  done  so,  but 
I  can  give  you  that  at  any  time  if  you  wish  for  it. 

23.156.  Will  you  kindly  give  me  some  definite  in- 
formation as  to  the  death-rates  in  the  following  towns, 
so  that  I  may  have  it  early  on  Tuesday  morning ;  the 
death-rates,  say,  for  the  last  10  years,  for  Cork, 
Limerick,  Waterford,  and  Listowel  ? — I  do  not  think 
we  can  give  it  you  for  Listowel,  because  this  system 
of  taking  out  the  information  has  only  been  quite 
recently  introduced. 

23.157.  Then  I  am  afraid  it  is  no  use  my  a.sking 
you  as  to  Ncav  Eoss  and  Enniskillen  ? — I  can  give 
you  the  figures  for  the  New  Eoss  dispensary  dis- 
rict ;  that  is  not  the  unit  of  the  sanitary  district. 

23.158.  What  sized  district  would  that  be  as  regards 
population  ? — The  area  is  4,400  acres  and  the  popula- 
tion 7,280,  according  to  the  census  of  1881. 

23.159.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  any  facts  that 
you  can  give  the  Commission  bearing  on  these  par- 
ticular towns  :  New  Ross,  amongst  the  smaller  towns, 
and  the  three  larger  towns  which  I  gave  you.  With 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  deaths,  which  cause  the 
extraordinary  surplusage  of  mortality  in  the  Irish 
towns  over  the  Irish  rural  districts  as  contrasted  with 
what  occurs  in  England  how  far  are  those  deaths, 
generally  speaking,  deaths  caused  by  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  organs  ? — A  great  propoi  tion  of  them. 

23.160.  Why  should  the  number  of  those  deaths 
be  so  much  higher  in  the  towns  than  in  the  country  ? 
— I  believe  it  is  owing  to  the  unsanitary  conditions 
in  which  the  people  live. 

23.161.  Do  you  think  it  ia  from  their  being 
crowded  ? — Partly  from  their  being  overcrowded 
and  partly  from  the  bad  air  of  their  houses  and  their 
surroundings.  Those  towns  are  generally  very  dirty 
places. 
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23.162.  But  if  it  were  dirt,  would  not  that  show 
itself  jnore  in  zymotic  diseases  ? — I  am  one  of  those 
people  who  think  that  the  general  loweriug  of  the 
health  from  dirt  is  of  more  importance  than  the  power 
of  dirt  in  promoting  zymotic  diseases.  For  instance, 
I  think  you  will  increase  your  death-rate  from  lung 
diseases  in  far  greater  proportion  by  dirty  surround- 
ings than  you  will  increase  your  death-rate  from 
zymotic  diseases. 

23.163.  These  figures  go  rather  to  confirm  that 
view  ? — However,  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

23.164.  The  death-rate  from  lung  diseases  in  Irish 
towns  is  extraordinarily  high,  is  it  not  ? — It  is. 
When  you  take  consumption  and  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  organs  together  it  is  very  excessive,  and 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  separate  them  in  any 
statistics. 

23.165.  {Mr.  Gray.)  Have  you  seen  this  memo- 
randum on  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Wodaworth  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  have^  but 
I  am  not  quite  sure. 

23.166.  He  says  this,  with  reference  to  the  death- 
rate  :  "  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  conclude  that  the 
"  high  death-rate  in  towns  is  attributable  solely  to 
"  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  classes.  It  is  due  to 
"  other  causes  also,  and  I  attach  a  memorandum  on 
"  the  subject  prepared  some  time  since,  but  which 
"  still  liolds  good.  It  is  mainly  attributable  to  the 
"  deteriorated  constitutions  of  the  population,  a  de- 
"  terioration  which  is  the  result  of  inferior  and  in- 
"  sufficient  food,  poor  clotliing,  and  misery  generally 
"  for  generations,  resulting  in  sickly,  feeble,  and 
"  strumous  conditions  of  body,  rendering  the  poor 
"  people  obnoxious  (to  use  a  medical  term)  to  disease, 
"  and  unable  successfully  to  resist  its  inroads  and 
"  consequences."  I  find  that  this  interesting  table 
which  you  have  handed  in,  and  which  gives  the  birth- 
places of  the  people,  shows  not  only  with  reference 
to  Dublin,  but  with  I'eference  to  all  the  Irish  towns, 
that  there  is  a  steady  influx  into  the  towns,  that 
although  the  population  may  not  be  increasing,  and 
even  in  the  towns  where  we  know  that  the  population 
is  decreasing,  the  per-centage  of  those  born  outside  is 
steadily  increasing  over  a  series  of  years  ? — It  in- 
creased very  much  in  1851,  but  there  is  not,  I  think, 
a  very  great  increase  since. 

23.167.  We  see  that  in  Dublin  it  has  increased 
steadily  from  24  to  32  per  cent. ;  in  Kilkenny  it  has 
increased  since  184l,taking  four  decennial  periods,  from 

6  to  14  ■  91  per  cent. ;  in  Drogheda  it  has  increased  from 

7  to  13  per  cent. ;  in  Cork  from  4  to  7  per  cent.  ;  in 
Limerick  from  10  to  17  per  cent.;  in  Waterford  from 
15  to  24  per  cent. ;  in  Belfast  from  12  to  16  per  cent. ; 
and  in  Galway  from  8  to  12  per  cent.  As  a  rule,  I 
may  take  it  that  the  majority  of  those  people  may  be 
assumed  to  be  broken  down  ? — They  are  people  in 
search  of  work.  For  instance,  in  Belfast  they  are 
people  who  have  gone  there  because  there  is  plenty  of 
work  for  them. 

23  168.  But,  as  a  rule,  do  you  not  think  that  most  of 
them  are  broken  down  and  that  they  have  come  as  a 
last  hope  into  the  towns  ? — I  do  not.  From  my  con- 
versation with  large  employers  in  Dublin — corn  mer- 
chants, for  instance — they  say  that  all  their  corn  porters 
come  from  Wicklow  and  Kildare ;  they  are  not  Dublin 
born  people.  The  degeneration  appears  to  commence 
after  the  people  have  settled  in  Dublin  for  some  time. 

23,169.  Taking  that  observation  of  Mr.  Wods- 
worth's  in  connexion  with  the  facts  shown  by  this 
table  which  you  have  handed  in,  and  also  in  connexion 
with  the  other  fact,  that  while  the  death-rate  in  the 
Irish  towns,  though  not  higher  absolutely,  is  higher 
relatively  than  in  the  English  towns,  in  proportion  to 
the  rural  death-rate,  and  also  the  fact  that  the  death- 
rate  from  zymotic  diseases  is  not  much  higher,  it 
would  suggest  itself  to  me  that  the  high  death-rate  of 
these  towns  is  accountable  for  by  such  diseases  as 
consumption  and  bronchitis,  and  that  would  point 


more  to  an  impoverished  condition  of  the  people  than     Dr.  T.  W. 
to  what  we  should  call,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  in-  m^a"'^^mj) 
sanitary  conditions,  such  as  dirty  houses  ? — Of  course,  p  x  q  c  p  } 
it  is  open  to  that,  and  I  know  that  it  is  the  opinion, 
for  instance,  of  Dr.  Cameron,  who  has  often  expressed    23  May  1885. 

it  to  me,  that  the  proportion  of  very  poor  people  in  

Dublin  is  much  greater  than  it  is  in  most  other  places — 
in  England,  for  example.  It  is  impossible  to  arrive 
at  a  precise  conclusion,  because  when  you  come  to 
compare  the  poor  law  statistics,  owing  to  the  way 
in  which  relief  is  given,  and  from  other  causes  which 
come  in  the  way  such  as  voluntary  aid  and  charities 
in  large  towns,  you  caimot  make  a  fair  comparison. 

23.170.  Your  table  would  show,  with  reference  to 
Duljlin,  if  you  take  table  No.  7  and  you  take  the  period 
from  1875  to  1880,  that  the  death-rate  has  increased 
from  27  to  36  ? — Yes ;  but  you  must  take  into  con- 
sideration that  the  deaths  are  better  registered.  On 
the  passing  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1878,  there 
was  a  clause  introduced  as  to  that.  That  increases 
the  number  of  deaths  registered  by  about  10  per  cent. 

23.171.  But  still,  even  taking  the  whole  period, 
there  is  no  substantial  reduction  of  the  death-rate  ? — 
There  is  not  any  reduction,  in  fact. 

23.172.  But  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  the 
zymotic  death-rate  ? — There  has. 

23.173.  And  there  has  been,  as  we  know  (although 
we  may  differ  as  to  its  amount.),  a  very  considerable 
effort  in  the  direction  of  sanitary  improvement  ? — Yes, 
in  the  direction  of  a  lowering  of  the  zymotic  death- 
rate  ;  for  instance,  the  suppression  of  infectious  dis- 
eases is  much  more  actively  carried  on  than  it  was 
formerly. 

23.174.  And  also  as  regards  cleansing? — The  regu- 
lations as  regards  cleansing  are  much  better.  For 
instance,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  yards  of  the  tene- 
ment houses  are  much  cleaner ;  but  the  structure  of 
the  tenement  houses  is  not  a  bit  better ;  in  fact,  I 
think  it  is  worse. 

23.175.  There  have  been  new  houses  built,  have 
there  not  ? — There  have  been  new  houses  built,  but 
those  new  houses  do  not  do  more  than  tend  to  keep 
down  the  evil. 

23.176.  But  when  we  find  simultaneously  with  a 
considerable  expenditure  of  money  and  efforts  in  the 
direction  of  sanitary  improvement  a  reduction  in  the 
zymotic  death-rate  not  followed  by  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  general  death-rate,  would  it  not  tend 
to  indicate  that  the  high  death-rate  is  in  some  sub- 
stantial degree  occasioned  by  causes  which  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  sanitarian,  such,  for  instance,  as 
poverty  ? — There  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

23.177.  I  mean  the  direct  action  of  poverty,  want 
of  clothing,  and  want  of  food  causing  a  high  death- 
rate  from  chest  diseases  and  diseases  of  that  kind  ? — 
No  doubt. 

23.178.  (The  Chairman.)  Have  you  ever  compared 
the  death-rate  among  the  most  miserably  poor  of  the 
population  of  parts  of  Mayo,  for  instance,  with  that 
prevailing  in  these  towns  ?  I  fancy  from  what  I  see 
in  your  figures  that  the  death-rate  is  higher  in  those 
towns  than  it  is  in  the  poorest  parts  of  Ireland  ? — 
Very  much  more  so.  The  death-rate  of  Mayo  is  low. 
That  really  comes  to  the  question  of  the  houses  again 
to  a  certain  extent.  The  rural  population  really  do 
not  look  upon  their  houses  as  homes  to  live  in  in  the 
same  way  that  town  people  do ;  they  live,  as  every 
one  in  Ireland  knows,  to  a  very  large  extent  out  of 
doors,  and  they  keep  their  doors  open,  and  it  is  only 
as  shelters  that  they  use  those  houses. 

23.179.  {Mr.  Gray.)  Would  you  not  say,  as  a 
medical  man,  that  the  exposure  which  would  give  a 
bad  attack  of  bronchitis,  or  sow  the  seeds  of  con- 
sumption in  an  ordinary  average  denizen  of  a  town, 
might  be  withstood  with  comparative  immunity  by 
the  average  agricultural  labourer  in  Mayo  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next  at  10  o'clock. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 


At  the  City  Hall,  Dublin. 

Tuesday,  26th  May  1885. 
FORTY-FIFTH  DAY. 


PRESENT  ; 


The  Hon.  Edward  Lyulph  Stanley,  M.P. 
Mr.  Edmund  D^vyek  Gray,  M.P. 
Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  M.P. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Brownlow. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Richard  Assheton  Cross, 
G.C.B.,  M.P. 

The    Right    Hon.    Sir    Charles    Wentworth    Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  M.P 

DiLKE,  Bart.,  M.P. 
The  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  Suffragan  of  Bed 

FORD. 


Mr.  John  Edward  Courtenay  Bodley, 

Secretary. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  CHARLES  WENTWORTH  DILKE,  Bart.,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr. 
J.  E.  Kenny, 
L.R.C.P., 
L.A. 

2  6  May  1885. 


Mr.  J.  E.  Kenny,  L.R.C.P.,  L.A.,  examined. 


23.180.  {Chairman.)  You  are  visiting  medical 
officer  of  tlie  North  Dublin  Union  Hospital  ? --Yes, 
and  I  have  been  so  since  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1880. 

23.181.  And  five  years  ago  you  were  medical  officer 
of  health  for  seven  years  of  the  No.  2  north  city 
district  of  the  North  Dublin  Union  ? — Yes. 

23.182.  Your  attention,  I  believe,  was  called  to 
over-crowding  in  the  habitations  of  the  Dublin  poor  ? 
— Yes,  my  attention  was  constantly  called  to  it  ;  it 
was  a  constantly  present  evil  to  a  very  considerable 
extent. 

23.183.  You  were  struck  with  the  wretched  con- 
dition of  the  people  as  regards  the  absence  of  cleanli- 
ness or  comfort  and  deficiency  of  air  space  ? — Yes, 
and  with  the  impossibility  of  their  being  clean  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  lived.  My  impres- 
sion was  that  they  were  not  dirty  from  choice  but 
from  necessity. 

23.184.  And  there  was  a  considerable  want  of  sani- 
tary accommodation  ? — There  was  almost  an  entire 
want  of  sanitary  accommodation. 

23.185.  That  particular  evil  has  been  a  good  deal 
remedied  by  the  action  of  the  Corporation  within  the 
last  five  years,  has  it  not.^ — Yes,  a  good  deal,  as  much 
as  was  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

23.186.  There  was  an  absence  of  means  for  the 
separation  of  the  sexes,  was  there  not  ? — Yes  ;  except 
whore  a  tenant  was  able  to  take  two  rooms  there  was 
no  possible  means  of  separation  of  the  sexes. 

23.187.  Of  course  you  know  that  in  Dublin  there 
are  in  force  byelaws  under  section  100  of  the  Public 
I-Iealth  Act  which  gives  a  Corporation  power  to 
enforce  means  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes,  such 
as  the  putting  up  of  screens  and  so  forth  ? — Quite  so ; 
but  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  act  upon  it,  for  so 
far  as  my  experience  up  to  that  period  was  concerned, 
I  saw  no  steps  taken  in  that  direction.  There  are 
liouses  which  are  in  that  way  dealt  with  by  private 
owners,  and  there  is  one  notable  example  which  I 
think  it  would  be  worth  the  while  of  the  Commission 
to  visit  in  Stafford  Street,  and  which  I  mentioned 
before  a'  jirevious  Commission.  Mr.  ]V[arjoribanks, 
who  owns  nearly  the  whole  of  one  side  of  Stafford 
Street,  has  modified  houses  therein  which  were  never 
intended  for  tenement  dwellings  into  something 
approaching  decent  tenement  dwellings  in  the  way 
referred  to. 

23.188.  One  need  hardly  ask  you  with  regard  to 
the  effect  of  these  wretched  conditions  upon  the 
social  and  moral  iiabits  of  the  people  ? — It  goes 
without  saying. 

23.189.  And  also  upon  their  health  and  wage 
earning  capacity  ? — Yes,  certainly.  I  think  a  great 
deal  of  the  ill-health  of  Dublin,  though  not  the  Avhole 
of  it;  and  of  large  cities  generally  must  be  attributed 


to  the  depressed  conditions  under  which  the  people 
live  which  must  of  necessity  lowei^thcir  Avage  earning 
power,  and  to  that  extent  make  them  worse  labourers 
and  less  manually  dexterous,  and  less  intelligent  than 
those  who  live  in  better  conditions. 

23.190.  We  have  already  heard  from  representatives 
of  the  Corporation  the  diflSculties  that  are  in  the 
v/ay  of  dealing  with  tenement  dwellings  which  are 
unfit  for  human  habitation  by  reason  of  defective  con- 
struction, and  their  view  as  to  the  expenses  incurred 
for  compensation  ? — I  should  have  nothing  to  add  to 
that,  because  that  is  quite  outside  my  line.  I  only 
know  it  from  evidence  from  without. 

23.191.  Of  course  you  would  agree  with  the  other 
witnesses  as  to  the  dislike  of  local  bodies  to  undertake 
very  large  and  comprehensive  schemes,  tlirough  fear  of 
increasing  the  already  high  local  rates  ? — Quite  so. 
There  is  a  general  disinclination  on  the  part  of  local 
bodies  to  undertake  such  schemes.forexample,  in  Dublin 
the  rates  are  very  burdensome,  and  the  occupiers  pay 
them  all,  and  even  those  who  will  not  take  any  trouble 
in  such  matters  are  loudest  in  their  outcry  against  an 
increase  of  the  rates.  An  exceeding  ignorant  cry  is 
very  often  raised  by  people,  of  whom  one  would  ex[)ect 
more  intelligence,  against  corporate  bodies  for  not  act- 
ing in  a  way  in  which  they  themselves  will  not,  through 
their  obstructive  tactics,  allow  said  bodies  to  act. 

23.192.  Have  you  any  remedies  to  sugge&t  upon  the 
subject  ? — I  v/ould  be  inclined  to  apply  very  radical 
remedies  indeed,  and  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  interfer- 
ence with  the  so  called  rights  of  property  in  which  I  am 
a  thorough  disbeliever  ;  I  do  not  believe  that  property 
has  any  inherent  rights,  though  those  who  possess 
property  have  rights.  In  reading  Mr.  Gray's  ad- 
dendum to  the  report,  I  am  strongly  of  the  ojnuion 
that  he  has  hit  upon  a  very  valuable  method,  that  is 
to  say,  the  compulsory  purchase  by  municipalities  and 
other  bodies  of  such  entire  or  partial  interests  as  may 
be  found  necessary  in  the  property  under  their  control 
and  the  dealing  with  them  as  is  thought  best  for  the 
public  benefit.  But  I  would  go  further  and  say  that 
where  there  is  a  limited  ownership,  that  is  to  say  an 
ownership  limited  to  the  then  tenant,  and  the  tenant 
in  tail  with  no  other  heir  apparent  at  the  time,  public 
bodies,  for  the  public  good,  ought  to  be  able  to  say,  to 
the  owners  of  such  property  where  there  has  been  a 
user  of  it  for  a  long  time  by  the  parties  owning  it 
(some  of  whom  have  acquired  it  under  very  suspicious 
tenures  indeed)  : — "  Y^ou  have  had  tlie  advantages 
"  derivable  from  the  possession  of  this  for  a  sufficiently 
"  long  period,  and  we  now  give  notice  that  at  the  expira- 
"  tioii  of  the  tenant  in  tail's  interest  possession  thereof 
"  for  the  public  good  will  be  resumed." 

23.193.  Without  compensation?  —  Without  com- 
pensation. 

23.194.  {Sir  Richard  Cross.)  Without  paying  any- 
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thing  ? — Without  paying  anything.  If  compensation 
according  the  so  called  rights  of  property  were  to  be 
paid,  it  would  be  just  as  burdensome  as  any  rates  that 
you  could  put  upon  the  people  to  carry  out  improve- 
ments without  buying  the  property. 

23.195.  I  should  like  to  understand  exactly  what 
you  mean.  Do  you  mean  that  in  all  cases  where  there 
is  a  property  in  tail  with  a  life  tenant  and  a  reversion 
to  somebody  else,  the  municipality  is  to  take  the  pro- 
perty from  the  life  tenant  ?— No,  I  would  leave  it  to 
the  life  tenant  and  the  tenant  in  tail  ;  and  the  public 
body  should  then  and  there  give  an  intimation  that 
at  the  termination  of  the  tenant  in  tail's  interest  the 
property  should  revert  to  the  public  body. 

23.196.  You  say  tliat  the  property  should  revert  to 
the  public  body,  but  it  never  came  from  them  in  the 
first  instance  ?— That  it  should  become  the  property 
of  the  public  body.    But  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying 

revert"  notwithstanding.  I  believe  that  all  the  pro- 
perty now  claimed  to  be  possessed  absolutely  by  the 
owners  was  obtained  in  the  beginning  by  the  first 
owners  by  illegitimate  means,  and  that  therefore  it  is 
in  reality  public  property  and  should  revert  to  the 
public. 

23.197.  But  still  after  the  tenant  for  life  and  the 
tenant  in  tail,  there  is  always  a  reversioner  of  some 
kind  or  other  is  there  not  ? — Yes,  but  beyond  a  given 
time  that  reversion  is  unprovided  for,  I  believe,  by  the 
law  of  entail.  Supposing  that  I  possess  property  and 
I  have  a  son  who  is  tenant  in  tail,  if  there  is  no  heir 
to  him  at  the  time  we  are  treating  of,  then  there  is  a 
limited  ownership  between  the  two,  the  actual  possessor 
and  the  next  tenant.  I  would  in  that  case  give  au 
intimation  that  the  interest  of  those  people  would 
terminate  at  the  termination  of  the  next  life.  I  will 
take  an  example.  The  Pembroke  Estate  was  obtained 
on  some  extraordinary  terms  from  the  Corporation  of 
Dublin  on  a  ridiculous  rent,  a  rent  which  even  at  the 
time  could  not  have  represented  by  any  means  its 
value,  a  rent  of  40Z.  a  year.  That  is  now  Avorth 
thousands  a  year;  and  that  increase  of  value  has  been 
brouglit  about  by  no  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
lords. I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  landlords  are 
now  making  no  efibrts  to  improve  the  estate  ;  they  do, 
and  in  tliis  particular  instance  I  believe  the  landlord 
has  made  a  considerable  improvement.  But  in  cases 
where  landlords  have  done  that  they  have  derived 
very  large  benefits  from  it ;  and  that  which  was 
originally  let  at  40/.  a  year  has  become,  in  the  main, 
without  the  efEorts  of  the  owners,  of  enormous  value 
now.  I  say  that  that  value  should  belong  to  the 
people. 

23,19"*.  That  is  what  is  called  the  unearned  incre- 
ment ? — -The  unearned  increment. 

23.199.  That  is  your  point  ? — That  is  my  point. 

23.200.  (Chairman.)  But  you  gave  evidence  miich 
more  strongly  than  that  just  now  ? — 1  do  not  see 
the  distinction. 

23.201.  You  said  just  now  that  you  would  take 
away  property  from  a  man  and  liis  son  without  any 
compensation  at  all? — What  I  .said  was  that  at  the 
termination  of  the  next  interest,  the  falling  in  of  the 
next  life,  it  should  dc  facto  become  the  property  of 
the  public  body. 

23.202.  (The  Bishop  of  Bedford.)  If  there  was  no 
direct  heir  ? — Whether  there  was  a  direct  heir  or 
not. 

23.203.  (Sir  Richard  Cross.)  And  whether  the 
property  belonged  originally  to  the  Corporation  or 
not  ? — Where  it  belonged  to  the  people.  If  it  did  not 
belong  to  the  Corporation,  it  belonged  to  the  people, 
who  are  now  represented  by  the  corporations. 

23,20-1.  (The  Bishop  of  Bedford.)  You  said,  did 
you  not,  that  the  ill  effects  of  overcrowding  and  the 
insanitary  state  of  the  houses  that  you  described  upon 
the  morality  of  the  people  went  without  saying  ? — I 
do  not  think  I  said  that  it  had  an  ill  effect  upon  the 
morality  of  the  people  ;  the  morality  of  the  people  is 
of  a  very  high  standard  ;  but  T  say  that  the  tendency 
of  such  conditions  is  necessarily  to  lower  the  moral 
tone  of  the  people. 


23.205.  Is  not  the  standard  of  morality  exceptionally 
high  in  Ireland  ? — It  is  exceptionally  high,  lam  happy 
to  say. 

23.206.  Therefore  you  have  not  seen  in  practice 
those  ill  effects  of  overcrowding  exemplified  in  im- 
morality ? — Of  course  every  one  in  his  experience 
will  have  seen  examples  which  he  may  in  his  mind 
trace  to  those  causes,  though  there  may  have  been 
other  causes  at  work  as  well. 

23.207.  But  those  examples  have  been  very  few  — 
Very  few,  I  speak  of  the  tendency.    I  would  wish  to 
mention,  that  I  think  it  is  not  alone  the  crowding  in 
Dublin,  and  tlie  poverty  and  the  dirt  and  other  causes 
which  will  account  entirely  for  the  abnormally  high 
death  rate  in  a  city  like  Dublin,  and  for  the  abnormally 
high  death  rates  in  other  large  towns  in  Ireland.  I 
thinlv  that  these  high    death  rates  are  not  to  be 
accounted  for  either  by  those  conditions,  or  by  the 
geographical  position  or  climatic  influences  of  the 
places  in  question.    You  must  seek  for  the  causes  out- 
side the  cities  tliemselves,  and  they  are  of  a  general 
character.    The  general  condition  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  is  one  of  extreme  depression  and  poverty.  In 
the  rural  districts  the  general  effects  of  bad  food  and 
insufficient  means  of  livelihood  are  counteracted  by 
the  fact  that  the  people  live  in  a  condition  of  isolation 
or  semi-isolation,  and  with  plenty  of  fresh  air,  which 
is  not  only  a  great  factor  in  health,  but  which  is 
actually  food,  and  which  is  very  often  overlooked  as 
being  a  food.  Air  is  a  food  in  itself  in  a  certain  sense. 
That  counteracts  to  a  considerable  extent  some  of  the 
other  conditions  under  which  they  live,  and  that  of 
course  is  absent  in  the  towns  when  they  come  in  there. 
Those  results  of  which  I  speak  arise  from  political  and 
social  causes,  and  these  high  death  rates  of  the  cities 
are  therefore  to  be  looked  at  as  arising,  not  only  from 
sanitary  defects,  but  from  the  socio-political  condition 
of  the  23eople.    When  they  are  driven  into  the  towns 
by  want  of  means  of  livelihood  in  the  rural  districts, 
they  become  then  subjected  to  all  the  evil  influences 
of  the  towns  in  addition  to  those  outside.    A  constant 
depression  is  going  on,  their  employment  is  precarious 
from  want  of  trade  and  commerce  in  the  country,  and 
their  general  condition  of  life  is  very  low.  Under 
such  conditions  the  human  frame  becomes  exceedingly 
susceptible  to  disease,  and  a  very  trifling  accident  will 
determine  an  attack  of  disease  in  the  case  of  a  person 
so  situated.    It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  have  said  that 
I  think  the  question  is  a  national  one,  and  ought  to  be 
dealt  with  from  a  national  point  of  view.    It  would 
lead,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  necessity  of  a  local  central 
body  of  a  really  representative  and  strong  character 
in  which  the  people  would  have  confidence,  and  Avhich 
would  have  ample  power  of  dealing  in  a  legislative 
way  with  those  evils  which  we  are  discussing. 

23.208.  (Chairman.)  How  could  anybody  deal  with 
that  particular  evil  ? — They  would  have  the  power  of 
encouraging  the  manufactures  and  industries  of  the 
country,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  elevating, 
morally  and  physically,  the  general  condition  'of  the 
people,  and  they  would  also  have  the  f)ower  of  re- 
moving such  causes  as  lead  to  their  gravitation  to- 
wards the  cities,  amongst  which  the  most  prominent 
are  tlie  clearances  of  laml. 

23.209.  ( The  Bishop  of  Bedford.)  Do  you  object 
to  stating  before  tlie  Commission  what  in  your  opinion 
is  the  reason  of  the  higix  standard  of  morality  amongst 
people  living  in  circumstances  which  are  actually  con- 
ducive to  immorality  ? — I  have  not  the  least  objection. 
It  arises  first  from  that  natural  morality  which  is  im- 
planted in  tlic  race,  and  secondly  from  the  moral 
training  to  which  they  are  subjected  from  very  early 
life  by  the  priests  and  other  clergy.  I  do  not  limit  it 
to  the  priests  more  than  to  the  other  clergy  ;  they  are 
all  very  painstaking  and  hard  working.  The  condition 
of  the  poor  in  the  large  towns  is  tiie  main  cause  of 
drunkenness.  In  the  first  place  I  wish  to  say  that 
drunkenness  is  not  so  general  in  this  country  as  it  is 
supposed  to  be.  Drink  affects  the  people  much  more 
easily  here  than  elsewhere,  on  account  of  their  bad 
food.    It  is  a  notorious  thing  that  if  a  man  drinks 
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whisky  or  other  strong  liquor  on  an  empty  stomach  it 
flies  to  his  head  immediately,  and  the  depressed  con- 
ditions under  which  the  people  live  provoke  them  to 
drink  in  the  mornings,  especially  when  a  man  perhaps 
cannot  taste  ordinary  food  ;  and  at  such  times  there  is 
generally  a  tendency  in  the  human  race,  and  in  other 
animals  too,  to  take  something  very  stimulating. 
Some  fly  to  tea,  and  tea  is,  I  believe,  a  potent  cause  of 
ill  health  from  the  way  in  which  it  is  drunk ;  others 
fly  to  something  much  stronger  than  tea,  and  although 
I  have  a  strong  objection  to  alcoholic  liquors  both  by 
training  and  by  experience  and  inclination,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  if  I  had  to  live  in  the  depressed  con- 
ditions in  which  the  poor  of  tliis  country  live,  I  too 
should  become  a  drunkard. 

23.210.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  I  understood  you 
to  express  the  opinion  that  where  the  ownership  of  a 
property  is  divided  between  two  persons,  the  life 
tenant  and  the  person  in  succession  to  him,  subject  to 
tliose  two  interests,  the  property  should  belong  to  the 
municipality  ? — I  do  not  say  in  all  cases,  but  I  say 
that  it  should  in  many  cases  where  the  public  good 
seems  to  <lemand  it. 

23.211.  Any  property  which  the  municipality  wish 
for  ? — Not  which  they  wish  for,  but  which  they  find 
on  inquiry  it  is  necessary  to  take. 

23.212.  Then  are  they  to  be  the  judges  ? — Yes. 

23.213.  Then  any  property  which  the  municipal 
authority,  after  inquiry,  find  they  need,  they  are  to  be 
.allowed  to  take  sulyect  to  those  two  interests,  that  of 
the  life  tenant,  and  that  of  the  remainder  man  ? — 
Yes. 

23.214.  Supposing  those  two  interests  are  united  in 
one  person,  and  the  man  in  possession  is  the  owner  in 
fee,  would  you  then  say  that  on  his  death  the  property 
should  belong  to  the  municipality? — Under  such 
conditions  as  T  have  already  predicated. 

23.215.  That  is  to  say,  where  the  municipality 
find  they  need  it  ? — Where  the  municipality  find  they 
need  it  for  the  public  good.  I  am  of  course  aware 
that  that  is  a  veiy  radical  proposal  indeed. 

23.216.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  subject  to  the 
determination  of  the  life  interest  of  the  first  owner  in 
fee,  the  municipality  should  have  the  power  to  take, 
without  compensation,  any  property  which,  after 
inquiry,  in  their  judgment  they  need  ? — I  think  so, 
where  it  is  clearly  for  the  public  advantage. 

23.217.  Would  you  apply  that  to  any  purpose, 
either  to  the  housing  of  the  poor  or  to  the  making  of 
recreation  grounds  or  to  the  making  of  new  streets  ? 
— I  would  apply  it  to  all  purposes  directly  for  the 
public  good. 

23.218.  Whether  for  new  streets  or  recreation 
grounds  or  cemeteries  or  for  any  other  public  pur- 
poses ? — Anything  for  the  public  good. 

23.219.  {Sir  Richard  Cross.)  A,nything  which  in 
the  opinion  of  the  municipality  was  for  the  public 
good  ? — Exactly  so  ;  provided  always,  that  the  body 
so  dealing  with  it  are  representative  in  character. 

23.220.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  Then  when  you 
got  outside  of  a  municipal  body  you  would  give  that 
power  to  the  rural  local  authorities  ? — Quite  so. 

23.221.  And  therefore  although  you  take  the  Pem- 
broke property  as  an  illustration,  that  would  be  ir- 
relevant ;  you  do  not  care  what  the  origin  of  the 
ownership  was,  you  are  content  with  the  fact  that  the 
municipality  wants  the  property  ? — I  think  that  where 
people  acquire  property  by  purchase  there  might  be 
some  limitation  to  it,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
what  limitation  I  would  put  to  it.  I  would  state  it  as 
a  general  proposition  which  may  have  exceptions. 

23.222.  And  you  look  forward,  you  say,  to  diminish- 
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ing  the  disease  and  death  rates  in  towns,  and  generally 
to  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  this  country 
through  the  establishment  of  a  popular  representative 
local  authoriry  which  should  be  able  to  develope 
manufactures  ? — Yes,  and  to  develope  the  resources 
of  the  country  generally,  tiiat  is  to  say,  which  should 
govern  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

23.223.  But  I  think  you  mentioned  the  develop- 
ment of  manufactures  ? — I  mentioned  that  as  one 
special  cause,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  obviously  present 
cause  with  us.  There  are  no  real  manufactures  in 
the  country. 

23.224.  Would  that  development  of  manufactures 
be  effected  by  means  of  protective  duties  ? — It  might 
be  done  by  bounties,  not  by  protective  duties. 

23.225.  By  subsidies  ? — By  subsidies. 

23.226.  Would  those  subsidies  be  raised  by  taxes  or 
by  taxing  the  land  ? — I  would  look  to  the  land  as  the 
source  from  which  all  these  1)enefits  would  be  de- 
veloped, but  whether  by  a  tax  on  land  or  by  some 
other  means  of  taxation  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

23.227.  I  suppose  in  "  lands "  you  include  houses 
built  upon  land? — To  a  limited  extent,  yes.  The 
house,  in  my  opinion,  differs  considerably  from  the 
land. 

23.228.  But  in  proposing  to  take  urban  property 
you  proposed  to  take  it  with  all  that  stood  upon  it  ? — 
No,  I  would  except  the  house  property  which  was  in 
the  possession  of  those  who  actually  built  it,  or  their 
successors  in  title. 

23.229.  Of  course  every  house  is  the  property  either 
of  the  person  who  built  it  or  of  his  successor  in  title, 
and  that  limitation  of  yours  would  practically  exclude 
all  houses  ? — Very  nearly  so.  Every  house  must,  as 
you  say,  be  owned  either  by  the  actual  erector  or  by 
his  successor  in  title. 

23.230.  Then  that  would  rather  limit  your  original 
proposition,  and  what  you  Avould  aim  to  take  would 
be  not  the  whole  value  of  the  property,  but  either  the 
ascertained  or  the  conjectural  ground  rent  ? — I  would 
take  the  ground  principally,  but  it  might  be  necessary 
to  take  the  house  as  well. 

23.231.  But  you  would  recognise  the  principle  of 
compensation  for  houses  ? — I  would  compensate  for 
houses. 

23.232.  Would  you  allow  the  municipality  or  the 
local  authority  when  once  it  had  acquired  the  land  to 
alienate  it  for  a  valuable  consideration  ? — Not  to 
alienate  it  from  any  public  purposes  ;  I  would  enable 
them  to  give  a  limited  ownership,  the  benefit  of  wliich 
would  be  sent  into  a  public  channel.  If  they  took  land 
for  given  purposes,  say  for  the  clearing  of  an  area  and 
the  erection  of  dwellings  thereon,  and  making  re- 
creation grounds  and  schools,  and  so  on,  and  if  they 
had  a  surplus  of  land  which  they  could  not  use  them- 
selves for  that  purpose  they  might  grant  leases  for 
limited  terms  to  peojde  for  erecting  manufactories  or 
other  things,  and  allow  private  enterprise  to  be  de- 
veloped iu  that  way  ;  but  I  would  not  allow  them  to 
entirely  alienate  the  property. 

23.233.  Always  keeping  the  ownership  of  the  fee 
in  their  own  hands  ? — Yes. 

23.234.  And  the  profit  of  what  we  may  call  the 
ground  ? — The  profit  to  be  always  devoted  to  public 
purposes. 

23.235.  Then  you  are  in  favour  of  what  is  po])ularly 
known  as  the  rrationalizatiou  of  the  larrd  ? — To  a 
certain  exterrt,  I  am. 

23.236.  You  hold  Mr.  Davitt's  viewh  ?  —  Mr. 
Davitt's  views  and  Mr.  George's  views,  so  far  at  least 
as  tirey  r'clate  to  matters  having  in  view  some  un- 
doubted public  advantage. 

withdrew. 


The  Uev.  IIobert  Con l an  and  the  Rev.  Abraham  Plunkett  examined. 

23,237.  {Mr.  Gray  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Conlan.)  th.at  parish  ? — Ther-e  arc  about  48,000  inhabitants  in 
ou'are  the  administrator  of  the  cathedral  parisli  ? —     the  parisli  belonging  to  our  Coombc  Union. 


It.  Conlan, 

Rev. 

A.  Plnnkett.  You 


Yes.  23,239.  You  have  had  a  vcrycousidorablc  experience 

23,238.  Wiiat  number  of  inhabitants  arc  there  in     in  that  parish,  I  believe  ? — lliave  had  about  five  years 
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experience  there.  I  had  more  experience  of  the  poor  two 
or  three  years  ago  than  I  have  now,  because  I  do  not 
attend  the  sick  as  I  used,  but  of  course  I  know  all 
about  it.  I  might  say  that  our  parish  is  very  large, 
aad  on  account  of  the  north  side  of  the  city  going 
down,  and  the  former  handsome  houses  being  turned 
into  tenement  houses,  a  house  only  intended  for  one 
family  with  the  servants  will  now  hold  70  people,  and 
1  suppose  12  and  13  families.  Some  of  those  houses 
are  very  fine.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  sickness  on 
our  side  of  the  city.  Our  sick  calls  in  the  year  are 
about  5,800,  and  our  baptisms  about  1,500  to  1,600. 
I  am  sorry  I  did  not  know  that  this  Commission  was 
coming  before,  because  1  could  have  got  some  valuable 
information  ;  but  I  read  your  report,  and  I  went  and 
visited  a  couple  of  those  tenement  houses  this  morn- 
ing. One  of  these  houses  is  in  North  Cumberland 
Street.  Forty  years  ago  those  houses  could  not  be  got 
under  a  600/.  fine,  and  now  they  are  tenement  houses. 
One  of  those  houses  was  purchased  in  the  Landed 
Estates  Court  some  years  ago  for  55/.,  and  the  owner 
paid  501.  for  the  man's  bargain,  so  that  he  has  it  for 
105/.  The  taxes  are  about  12/.,  and  the  valuation  is 
27/.  The  accumulated  rents  out  of  that  house  are 
about  23s.  per  week.  Then  there  is  another  house, 
not  so  well  kept ;  I  suppose  it  was  purchased  in  about 
the  same  way,  and  I  made  out  the  rent  this  morning 
to  be  about  30s.  per  week,  that  is  to  say,  78/.  a  year. 
Some  of  these  houses  are  very  well  kept,  others  are 
not. 

23.240.  There  is  a  very  large  working  class  popula- 
tion in  your  parish,  is  there  not  ? — Very  large. 

23.241.  T  suppose  that  almost  the  whole  of  the 
parish  is  subject  to  that  condition  that  you  mentioned 
of  steady  deterioration  ? — Yes.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
the  whole  side  of  our  city  is  going  down,  from  fashion, 
and  fi'om  one  cause  or  another.  Of  course  those  old 
houses,  although  they  are  splendidly  constructed,  have 
not  modern  appliances. 

23.242.  (Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  On  wiiich  side  is 
the  cathedral  ? — On  the  north  side,  in  Marlborough 
Street. 

23.243.  {Mr,  Gray.)  I  suppose  you  have  scarcely 
taken  into  consideration  the  causes  which  have  led  to 
the  deterioration  of  that  portion  of  the  city  ? — I  think 
fashion  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it ; .  and  as  I  say, 
these  old  houses  have  not  modern  appliances,  par- 
ticularly the  under  storey ;  and  in  the  low  lying  parts 
of  the  city  the  under  storey  is  too  low.  All  our  houses 
on  the  north  side  being  built  many  years  ago  they  had 
an  extraordinary  way  of  plunging  one  storey  in  the 
ground,  and  of  course  on  a  tidal  river  that  is  too  low 
down.  Another  cause  would  be  the  high  taxation  on 
those  places ;  and  as  people  can  get  fresh  air,  and 
everything  outside  in  the  suburbs,  with  lower  taxes, 
tiiey  go  there.    There  are  other  causes  too. 

23.244.  The  taxation  is,  I  suppose,  as  high  on  those 
I  houses  which  have  gone  down  as  it  is  on  the  other 
;  houses  in  other  portions  of  the  city  which  have'main- 
i  taiaed  their  status  ? — Quite  as  high,  but  of  course  the 
1  valuation  is  lower  when  a  house  that  would  be  worth 
I  70/.  or  80/.  some  years  ago  has  fallen  in  that  way 
'  down  to  27/.  or  30^. 

23.245.  But  is  the  valuation  generally  lowered  ? — 
ft  is  lowered.  The  house  that  I  spoke  of  that  you 
could  not  get  under  a  600/.  fine,  is  now  on  a  valuation 
of  48/.  or  50/.  and  a  taxation  of  12/.  or  J  3/.  a  year. 

23.246.  You  gave  one  instance  of  a  house  being 
purchased  altogether  for  105/.,  was  that  subject  to  a 
rent  ? — It  was  a  long  lease  and  subject  to  a  ground 
rent  due  to  the  Corporation. 

23.247.  Of  how  much  ? — 8/.,  and  I  was  informed  that 
the  inhabitant  of  the  stable  more  than  paid  that, 
because  the  man  in  the  stable  was  a  carman  and  his 
rent  would  pay  the  whole  of  the  ground  rent. 

23.248.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  houses  in 
your  parish  in  that  condition  of  having  been  acquired 
either  for  low  fines  or  at  very  low  rents  and  sub-let 
again  at  the  very  heavy  amounts  that  you  state  ? — I 
think  there  are  a  very  large  number. 

23.249.  The  larger  proportion  of  them  ? — I  should 


say  so.  There  are  people  in  the  city  who  own  an 
immense  number  of  tenement  houses  that  have  been 
purchased  from  time  to  time  at  an  exceedingly  small 
sum.  In  one  street,  like  the  street  I  mentioned,  one 
man  will  save  money  and  will  buy  the  houses  as  they 
come  in  for  sale.  The  man  I  speak  of  now  only 
bought  one  or  two  houses,  but  there  is  another  man  in 
the  street  who  has  seven  or  eight  of  these  very  large 
houses,  and  of  course  they  become  a  very  valuable 
property,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  buy  the  people 
out. 

23.250.  Have  you  any  notion  at  all  of  the  average 
rents  which  are  paid  for  rooms  in  those  large  houses 
in  your  neighbourhood  ? — Yes  ;  the  rents  of  the  rooms 
would  vary  according  to  the  position  in  the  house. 
The  people  live  of  course  from  the  kitchens  to  the 
garrets.  The  people  in  the  front  kitchen  will  pay 
2s.  per  week  ;  the  people  in  the  back  kitchen  will  pay 
Is.  Qd.  per  week ;  in  the  front  parlour  they  will  pay 
3s.  Gd.  per  week  ;  in  the  back  parlour  about  the  same  ; 
in  the  front  drawing  room  about  3s.  6d. ;  and  in  the 
back  drawing  room  about  3s.  Then  upstairs  the  rents 
will  be  2s.  6rf.  and  in  the  garrets  above  they  will  be 
about  Is.  Qd.  to  2s.  I  have  got  the  exact  figures  for 
those  two  houses ;  I  took  them  down  this  morning. 
The  back  parlour  at  No.  10  North  Cumberland  Street, 
is  let  at  3s, ;  the  front  parlour  at  3s. ;  the  front  drawing 
room  at  3s.  6d. ;  the  back  drawing  room  at  3s.  ;  what 
they  call  the  two  pair  back  in  Dublin,  that  is  to  say 
the  second  storey  is  let  at  3s.  ;  the  back  of  that  at  2s.  ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  top  at  4s.  That  is  21s.  6rf. 
altogether. 

23.251.  {The  Bishop  of  Bedford.)  Do  any  of  the 
tenants  occupy  more  than  one  room  ? — Yes,  at  the  top 
sometimes,  if  they  have  a  large  family  and  can  afibrd 
it.  I  also  ascertained  this  morning  some  of  their 
wages.  One  person  paying  Is.  9d.  rent  has  20s.  per 
week,  and  another  paying  3.?.  rent  has  16s.  per  week. 

23.252.  {Chairman.)  A  rent  of  Is.  9d.  on  a  wage 
of  20s.  per  week  is  a  very  small  amount  of  house 
rent      Very  small. 

23.253.  Was  that  a  case  of  a  family  ? — Yes,  there 
were  two  or  three  children  there.  The  man  v/as  a 
porter.  Then  there  is  one  man  paying  3s.  Od.  who 
has  18s.  per  week,  one  paying  2s.  6^/.  has  20s.  per 
week,  and  one  paying  3s.  has  30s.  per  week,  but  he  is 
a  painter,  and  he  only  gets  work  off  and  on.  One 
house  brought  in  21s.  per  week  and  another  29.v.  per 
week.  The  house  that  brought  in  21s.  per  weolc  was 
the  house  that  was  bought  for  105/.,  and  the  house 
was  in  excellent  order  from  top  to  bottom  and  well 
cared  for,  and  the  people  are  very  respectable.  The 
other  house  occupied  by  people  paying  higher  rents 
was  not  so  well  cared  for,  and  they  are  not  the  same 
class  of  people. 

23.254.  {Mr.  Gray.)  As  a  rule,  are  the  other 
members  of  the  family  able  to  any  substantial  extent 
to  supplement  the  earnings  of  the  father  ? — They  do. 
Everywhere  in  Dublin  that  is  the  case.  Boys  are 
taken  n-om  school  too  early  to  carry  a  basket  and  earn 
something  small,  and  they  bring  those  earnings  homo. 
The  wives  could  sometimes  earn  something  too,  but 
having  infants  they  are  not  able  to  leave  them,  unless 
they  can  get  somebody  to  take  care  of  them. 

23.255.  Since  the  decadence  of  the  district  in  your 
parish,  or  a  portion  of  it,  have  improper  hou.ses  crept 
in  to  any  extent  there  ? — They  have,  I  am  sorry  to 
say.  Improper  characters  and  houses  occupied  by 
people  of  that  sort  in  Dublin  are  not  nearly  so  bad  as 
they  are  in  other  cities,  but  whether  from  want  of 
power  on  the  part  of  the  police,  or  from  other  causes, 
they  are  allowed  considerable  immunity.  They  some- 
times get  hold  of  leasehold  property,  and  in  one  case 
there  is  a  person  in  the  city,  who  is  reported  to  have 
several  thousand  pounds,  who  will  purchase  up  a 
house  and  let  it  to  a  person  for  an  improper  purpose. 
The  increase  in  these  has  been  somewhat  considerable 
in  the  last  two  or  three  years  in  the  low  lying 
localities ;  and  I  think  increased  powers  ought  to  be 
given  to  deal  with  them,  because  sometimes  these 
improper  characters  settle  in  a  tenement  house,  greatly 

G  4 


Jiev. 

It.  Conlaii, 

Rev. 
A.  Plunliett. 

26  May  1885. 
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Rev.         to  the  trouble  of  the  poor  aud  honest  people  above 
/?.  Conlan,     ^11(1  below  them. 

A  Plunkett  23,256.  That  is  almost  a  new  feature,  is  it  not  ? — 
  '    It  is  rather  a  new  feature.    The  good  people  above 

26  May  1885.    and  below  do  not  exactly  like  going  to  call  in  the 

  authorities  to  get  these  improper  characters  turned 

out ;  and  then  those  that  will  visit  the  place  will  not 
always  be  able  to  know  the  character  of  the  inmates, 
because  when  they  go  round  the  rooms  they  are  very 
sanctimonious,  and  you  would  not  know  that  there 
was  anything  the  matter  ;  but  of  course,  from  time  to 
time,  we  hear  o£  it.  However,  considering  that  we 
live  in  the  poorest  part  of  the  city,  the  increase  in 
these  houses  is  not  very  considerable. 

23.257.  But  it  would  have  an  extremely  demoi-ali- 
zing  effect,  I  presume,  on  the  respectable  poor  who 
live  in  those  houses  ? — Strange  to  say,  not  as  much  as 
you  would  expect.  In  the  very  Avorst  streets  where 
there  are  one  or  two  or  several  of  these  people,  the 
large  majority  of  the  people  are  exceedingly  good. 
The  parents  keep  their  children  always  within  doors, 
and  in  many  of  those  places  they  do  not  allow  them 
out  after  hours ;  and  I  have  found  extremely  good 
people  living  in  these  streets  and  narrow  lane-ways. 
The  children  all  frequent  the  schools,  and  tliey  are 
generally  good  little  boys  and  girls.  In  the  lowest 
parts  of  the  town  the  good  people  are  largely  in  excess 
of  the  bad  people. 

23.258.  You  have  devoted  some  attention,  have  you 
not,  to  the  question  of  how  this  evil,  which,  whether 
it  be  proportionately  great  or  not,  is  considerable  in 
itself,  could  be  abated  in  your  district  ? — Yes. 

23.259.  You  have  found  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
power? — I  think  there  is  not  sufficient  power, because 
I  joined  a  committee  which  was  started  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  this  matter  under  control  and  not 
allowing  fresh  iiouses  to  start  up  in  new  streets  or 
places,  so  that  property  should  not  be  deteriorated  ; 
because  when  they  start  in  a  street  the  whole  street 
will  directly  run  into  tenement  houses,  and  increase 
those  very  things  which  this  Commission  wants  if 
possible  to  lessen.  As  I  say,  some  of  these  people 
sometimes  cet  hold  of  leasehold  property  ;  and  I  have 
found  that  there  was  not  sufficient  power  on  the  part 
of  the  police  for  some  reason  or  another  to  deal  with 
them,  and  I  also  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
be  a  very  good  thing  if  their  powers  were  increased,  if, 
for  example,  we  could  get  the  powers  which  the  City 
of  Edinburgh  has  in  its  Municipality  Act  of  1868. 
There  are  several  clauses  in  that  Act  whicli  give  them 
power,  I  think  in  one  case,  with  regard  to  persons 
settling  in  tenement  houses.  We  have  no  such  powers 
in  Dublin.  It  woukl  be,  of  course,  a  great  thing  if 
people  of  that  class  could  be  confined  to  one  locality. 

23.260.  You  are  speaking  of  powers  which  have 
been  obtained  by  the  Corporation  of  Edinburgh  and 
exercised  by  them  ? — I  am.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
people  in  Dublin  would  very  willingly  approve  of 
there  being  \  ery  much  increased  power,  unless  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  municipality,  I  mean  stringent 
power  with  regard  to  these  people,  power  of  search,  or 
power  of  prosecution.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  is 
as  to  getting  (ividence. 

23.261.  Tlie  Municipality  of  Dublin  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  regulation  of  public  morals  or 
dealing  with  houses  of  this  class  ? — No. 

23.262.  {Chairman.)  The  Municipality  have  jiower 
under  the  bye  laws  made  in  compliance  with  the  terms 
of  section  100  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  to  make  and 
enforce  rules  with  regard  to  all  tenement  houses,  tliat 
is  to  say  all  houses  occupied  by  members  of  more  than 
one  family  ;  and  therefore  they  could,  if  tliey  used 
these  powers  freely,  one  would  suppose,  make  it  quite 
impossible  to  use  those  houses  regularly  and  on  a  large 
scale  for  immoral  purposes  ? — ^Except  that  they  must 
get  some  executive,  and  tlie  executive  must  be  tlie 
police. 

23.263.  No,  they  can  use  their  own  sanitary  in- 
spectors ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

23.264.  {Mr.  Lyuljih  Stanley.)  Are  you  speaking 
of  houses  that  are  kept  as  brothels,  or  are  you  speaking 


of  individual  prostitutes  who  take  lodgings  and  bring 
men  with  them  into  their  lodgings  ? — Thei'c  arc  some 
of  those  houses  that  are  regular  bad  houses;  but  in  the 
case  of  tenement  houses  bad  people  who  would  carry 
on  the  same  txade  would  take  a  flat. 

23.265.  A  prostitute  takes  lodgings  in  a  tenement 
house  and  brings  men  into  her  own  lodgings  in  the 
house  ? — Yes. 

23.266.  (Mr.  Gray.)  With  reference  to  that  matter 
your  suggestion  would  be  that  the  Municipality  should 
be  given  such  increased  powers  as  may  be  requisite? 
— I  should  say  so,  and  I  am  quite  confident  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  woukl  welcome  such 
powers  being  exercised,  because  as  I  say,  even  in  the 
lowest  parts  of  the  city  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  are  good  people.  But  the  power  should  be  ex- 
ercised by  their  own  representatives.  I  think  that  if 
the  police  were  under  the  authority  of  the  Munici- 
pality, it  would  be  a  great  matter,  because  the  police 
iu  Dublin  are  a  highly  respectable  body  aud  greatly 
respected,  and  if  they  were  directed  by  the  Muni- 
cipality or  under  their  control,  as  they  are  in  England, 
they  would  have  far  larger  powers. 

23.267.  {Chairman.)  The  metropolitan  police  in 
London  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  municipal 
body ;  they  are  under  the  Home  Office  ? — I  thought 
they  were  under  the  Municipality.  If  the  police  in 
Dublin  were  under  the  control  of  the  Municipality 
tliey  would  have  the  sympathy  of  the  people  to  a  great 
extent,  which  from  some  cause  or  another  they  have 
not  now. 

23.268.  {Mr.  Gray.)  You  would  seek  in  the  exer- 
cise of  these  more  stringent  powers,  which  you  think 
necessary  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  peopk^  with 
the  authorities,  by  making  tiie  people  feel  that  it  was 
their  own  representatives  who  were  exercising  this 
power  of  control  over  them  ? — Yes,  if  they  were  under 
the  Municipality  they  would  be  regarded  as  our  police. 
At  present  they  are  regarded  as  masters. 

23.269.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  Do  you  find  that 
at  present  the  Municipality  takes  active  steps  to  insure 
the  separation  of  the  sexes,  and  generally  to  secure  the 
improvement  of  the  tenement  houses  ? — I  do  not  see 
liow  they  could  insure  the  separation  of  the  sexes, 
because  each  large  room  has  a  family  in  it. 

23.270.  But  do  you  find  in  fact  that  they  do?— No, 
I  do  not. 

23.271.  Do  you  know  how  many  officers  are  em- 
ployed to  inspect  nuisances,  and  generally  to  see  that 
the  lodging-house  regulations  are  carried  out? — I 
cannot  tell  how  many  they  employ',  but  I  think  tiicre 
are  two  on  our  side  of  the  city,  and  I  have  frequently 
sent  word  to  the  sanitary  office  whenever  I  have  found 
a  nuisance. 

23.272.  What  are  the  kind  of  complaints  that  you 
bring  to  their  notice  ? — Bad  drains  and  closets  out  of 
order,  and  liouses  so  badly  and  dirtily  kept  as  to  be 
injurious  to  health. 

23,273  But  you  do  net  feel  yourself  at  liberty  to 
call  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  too  many 
adults  cf  difierent  sexes  in  one  room  together  ? — Yes, 
we  would  where  they  are  crowded  in  one  room  ;  but 
I  have  not  found  that  that  exists  to  a  large  extent. 

23.274.  {Chairman.)  Do  they  put  up  screens? — 
Yes. 

23.275.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  When  you  have 
called  attention  to  these  matters  have  you  found  the 
nuisance  abated  immediately  ? — Yes,  immediately.  No 
later  than  the  week  before  last  I  drew  attention  to  a 
matter  of  the  kind,  and  the  next  day  it  was  attended 
to, 

23.276.  Are  you  quite  satisfied  with  the  promptness 
and  efficiency  with  which  any  sanitary  requirements 
to  which  you  call  attention  are  attended  to  by  the 
local  authorities  ? — Certainly  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years. 

23.277.  But  before  the  last  two  or  thi-ee  years  was 
that  the  case  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  it  myself  until  the 
last  two  or  three  years. 

23.278.  Do  you  think  the  discussion  that  there  has 
been  both  in  England  and  in  Ireland  on  these  questions 
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has  awakened  the  interest  and  sense  of  responsibility 
of  all  the  various  people  who  could  improve  things  ? — 
T  should  say  so. 

23.279.  And  there  is  a  keener  desire  to  put  things 
right  than  there  was  formerly  ? — I  think  so. 

23.280.  Therefore  you  have  every  hope  that  the 
responsible  authorities  will  go  on  in  the  same  way  ? — 
I  think  so,  because  hitherto  the  place  was  a  sort  of 
Augean  stable,  and  nobody  thought  there  would  be 
any  use  in  doing  anything;  but  that  is  not  so  now, 
because  if  I  made  a  complaint  and  it  was  not  attended 
to  I  should  not  make  a  second  or  third,  but  as  every 
complaint  I  make  is  always  attended  to  I  am  much 
more  ready  to  make  them. 

23.281.  And  you  think  that  the  people  would  elect  as 
town  councillors  persons  who  would  bring  pressure  to 
bear  upon  them  ? — I  think  they  would  in  time  Avhen 
the  good  of  the  thing  would  become  more  and  more 
apparent  ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  every  movement  the 
improvement  is  not  so  apparent.  1  think  that  if  the 
people  found  that  such  and  such  a  councillor  or  person 
was  very  active  in  their  interest  they  would  elect  him 
again. 

23.282.  You  have  sufficient  confidence  in  public 
opinion  to  believe  that  with  plenty  of  power  given  to 
the  local  representatives  to  make  improvements  you 
can  trust  public  opinion  to  work  upon  the  local  bodies 
to  secure  improvements  being  made  ? — I  should  say  so, 
certainly. 

23.283.  Have  you  heard  a  complaint  at  all  that 
these  improvements  lead  to  an  increase  of  the  rates  ? — 
No. 

23.284.  Your  rates  are  heavy,  are  they  not  ? — Yes, 
they  are  heavy  ;  but  of  course  that  might  be  all 
rectified,  because  there  is  an  anomalous  state  of 
things,  namely,  that  the  people  are  leaving  the  city 
and  going  to  the  suburbs  to  avoid  the  taxation  in  the 
city. 

23.285.  You  mean  that  you  might  bring  in  some 
valuable  property  to  relieve  your  rates  ? — Yes. 

23.286.  That  does  not  apply  to  the  north  side  of 
Dublin  as  much  as  to  the  south  does  it  ? — It  is 
beginning  to  apply  because  another  class  of  house, 
not  so  handsome  as  the  class  of  house  at  Rathmines, 
but  a  very  handsome  class,  is  growing  up  in  the 
northern  suburbs,  and  they  escape  the  rates  there, 
and  of  course  the  city  is  likely  to  extend  in  that 
direction. 

23.287.  Then  you  look  both  to  greater  powers  being 
given  to  the  local  authority  and  to  the  existing  powers 
being  efficiently  used  for  remedying  the  evils  connected 
with  the  housing  of  the  poor  which  now  exist  ? — I 
do ;  and  to  an  extension  of  the  city  and  lower  taxa- 
tion. 

23.288.  And  you  are  confident  that  if  those  powers 
were  given  people  would  bring  more  and  more  pres- 
sure to  bear  upon  their  representatives  to  make  im- 
provements?— I  think  so,  because  eveiyone  is  anxious 
to  make  improvements. 

23.289.  {Mr.  Gray  to  the  Rev.  Abraham  Plunkett.) 
You  have  had  a  large  experience  on  the  south  side  of 
Dublin,  have  you  not  ?  —  Yes.  I  had  very  short 
notice  that  I  should  be  asked  to  give  evidence,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  I  could  give  very  accurate  or 
detailed  information  on  the  subject,  except  to  testify 
to  the  general  effect  that  there  is  overcrowding  in 
all  the  tenement  houses,  and  that  they  are  not  suitable 
for  that  purpose,  having  been  built  originally  for  one 
family,  and  being  now  occupied  by  eight  or  ten. 


23.290.  Do  you  agree  generally  with  the  evidence 
that  has  been  given  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conlan  ? — Yes, 
I  do,  except  that  there  is  not  the  same  deterioration 
in  house  property  on  the  south  side  that  there  is  an 
the  north.  I  think  that  the  tenement  houses  are  not 
increasing. 

23.291.  You  have  probably  had  the  same  special 
cause  of  complaint  as  the  Rev.  ]\Ir.  Conlan  has  in 
consequence  of  the  presence  of  an  objectionable  class 
in  that  district  ? — No,  we  are  almost  exempt  from 
them. 

23.292.  In  fact  your  district  has  got  almost  clear  of 
them  ? — Yes.  From  time  to  time  they  come  into  a 
particular  house ;  but  we  have  succeeded  in  getting 
them  out  of  almost  every  house  into  which  they  have 
come. 

23.293.  Is  there  in  Dublin  any  of  the  grosser  or 
more  terrible  form  of  immorality  to  any  considerable 
extent  which  is  alleged  sometimes  to  arise  from  over- 
crowding by  reason  of  the  adult  members  of  one 
family  living  in  the  same  room  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
so.  The  sexes  are  always  separated  as  a  rule, 
although  they  are  living  in  the  same  apartment ;  and 
on  the  report  sheet  of  the  Gentlemen's  Society  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  that  is  one  of  the  queries :  "  Are 
"  the  sexes  separated  at  night  ?  "  So  that  it  is  almost 
a  sine  qua  non  of  their  getting  relief,  even  in  the  case 
of  the  poorest  families,  that  the  sexes  are  separated  ; 
and  of  course  it  would  be  their  duty  to  report  to  the 
clergyman  of  the  district  if  such  a  state  of  things 
existed.  As  Father  Conlan  has  said  the  parents 
always  adopt  every  safeguard  they  can  under  the 
circumstances  with  regard  to  the  morality  of  their 
children. 

23.294.  You  have  voluntary  organisations  of  a 
charitable  character  which  practically  cover  every 
parish  in  the  city,  have  you  not  ? — Yes,  in  almost 
every  parish  there  are  ladies  and  gentlemen's  as- 
sociations who  visit  the  sick  poor,  and  in  the  event  of 
their  seeing  anything  wrong  or  immoral  in  any  way 
they  report  to  the  clergyman. 

23.295.  Do  they  visit  at  night  at  all  ? — No,  I  think 
not. 

23.296.  But  they  have  means  of  making  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  people,  have  they 
not  ? — They  have. 

23.297.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  How  would  they 
find  out  whether  the  sexes  were  separated  at  night  if 
they  did  not  visit  at  night  ? — Principally  from  the 
information  obtained  from  members  of  llie  family 
testifying  in  their  own  case. 

23.298.  But  you  think  there  is  no  danger  if  they 
knew  that  that  was  a  condition  of  their  getting  relief, 
that  they  would  make  false  representations  ? — Well 
that  is  possible  ;  but  there  is  some  evidence  in  the 
number  of  beds  in  the  apartment  and  the  number  of 
children. 

23.299.  Would  you  call  the  sexes  separated  il'they 
slept  in  separate  beds  in  one  room  ? — In  that  way 
they  are  separated,  but  there  are  usually  screens  as 
well.  Of  course  when  a  whole  family  is  living  in  one 
room  the  male  and  female  portions  of  the  family  do 
not  occupy  the  same  beds. 

23.300.  {Mr.  Gray.)  I  suppose  that  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  for  anything  of  the  kind  that  I  have 
mentioned  to  exist  without  its  coming  to  your  know- 
ledge ? — It  could  not  exist  without  coming  to  our 
knowledge. 


Rev. 
Conlan, 
Rev. 
A.  Plunkett. 


26  May  181^3. 


The  witnesses  withdrew. 


Mr.  J.  C.  Bketland  examined. 


23.301.  {Chairman.)  You  are  a  member  of  the  In- 
stitution of  Civil  Engineers,  and  you  are  borough 
surveyor  of  Belfast  ? — Yes. 

23.302.  Belfast  has  been  rapidly  increasing  in 
population  during  the  last  60  years,  has  it  not  ? — It 
has. 

23.303.  The  population   in   the   year  1821  was 
o  18894. 


37,117;  in  1831  it  was  48,224;  in  1841,75,308;  in 
185),  100,301  ;  in  1861,  120,777;  in  1871,  174,412  ; 
and  in  1881  it  was  208,122  ;  and  the  estimated  popu- 
lation now  is  222,000  ? — That  is  correct. 

23,304.  Have  you  extended  the  municipal  limits 
lately  ? — Not  lately  ;  but  it  is  expected  that  perhaps 
shortly  it  will  be  done. 

H 
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Mr.  23,305.  When  were  the  limits  last  extended  ? — In 

J.  C.Bretland.  1845,  I  think,    I  should  have  said  in  1853. 

  23,306.  What  population  should  you  bring  in  now 

26  May  1885.   -^^  ^j^^  extension  of  your  limits  ? — I  cannot  tell  you 
accurately. 

23.307.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  What  is  roughly 
estimated  to  be  the  present  population  outside  the  mu- 
nicipal limits  that  would  be  taken  in  ? — I  should  say 
perhaps  12,000,  but  I  am  not  siire  of  that,  as  I  have 
no  statistics  of  it. 

23.308.  ( Chairman.)  The  average  number  of  per- 
sons per  house  within  the  borough  is  low,  I  believe 
it  is  only  5j  per  house,  is  it  ? — It  is  rather  low  ;  it  is 
5|-  in  some  parts ;  and  in  the  more  densely  populated 
parts  of  the  town  it  is  assumed  to  be  about  5|. 

23.309.  But  roughly  speaking  it  is  only  half  that  of 
Dublin  ? — I  believe  so. 

23.310.  The  number  of  buildings  in  Belfast  has 
increased  from  18,000  in  1861  to  nearly  47,000  now, 
has  it  not  ? — Quite  so. 

23.311.  The  number  of  new  buildings  erected  year 
by  year  has  been  over  a  thousand,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

23.312.  The  highest  number  reached  being  in  1880, 
when  there  was  an  increase  of  1 ,820  new  buildings 
within  the  year  ? — That  is  perfectly  correct. 

23.313.  The  death  rate  in  Belfast  was  in  the  year 
1874  28-5  per  thousand;  in  1875  it  was  29;  in  1876 
it  was  25  ;  in  1877  it  was  28  ;  in  1878  it  was  28  ;  in 
1879  it  was  31  ;  in  1880  it  was  29  ;  in  1881  it  was 
23;  in  1882  it  was  25  ;  in  1883  it  was  26;  and  in 
1884  it  was  23  ?— Yes. 

23.314.  Are  those  the  death  rates  corrected  for 
deaths  in  public  institutions,  and  so  forth  ? — Yes.  I 
got  that  information  officially  from  the  Medical 
.Department. 

23.315.  Then  the  valuation  of  Belfast  has  also  very 
rapidly  increased.  In  1861  it  was  270,000/.;  in  1865 
it  was  310,000/.;  in  1871  it  was  426,000/.;  in  1877 
it  was  503,000/. ;  and  on  the  1st  of  January  1885  it 
was  nearly  605,000/.  ?— Yes. 

23.316.  The  poor  rates  in  the  county  of  Antrim 
part  of  the  borough  are  1*.  66?.  in  the  pound,  and  in 
the  county  of  Down  part  1*.  4rf.,  are  they  not  ? — 
Yes. 

23.317.  The  water  rate  for  the  domestic  supply  is 
lOf/.  in  the  pound,  the  maximum  rate  which  you  have 
power  to  levy  being  Is.  Sd.  in  the  pound? — Yes. 

23.318.  The  municipal  I'ates  are  the  police  rate  for 
premises  valued  at  20/.,  and  under,  8(/.  in  the  pound ; 
the  police  rate  for  premises  over  20/.,  Is.  4:d. ;  the 
general  purposes  rate  for  areas  lighted  and  watched, 
2s.  Qd. ;  the  general  pui-poses  rate  outside  the  specially 
watched  areas,  Is.  lO^rf. ;  and  the  borough  rate,  in- 
cluding parks  and  libraries,  6d.  ? — Yes. 

23.319.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collings.)  What  is  the  total  of 
the  rates  for  municipal  purposes  ? — The  rates  on  tlte 
superior  class  of  property  would  be  about  4s.  Ad., 
leaving  out  the  district  sewer  rates,  which  are  variable 
in  the  different  localities. 

23.320.  That  is  plus  the  poor  rate  ?— Yes. 

23.321.  {Chairman.)  The  owner  of  premises  valued 
at  8/.  and  under  is  entitled  to  a  rebate  of  25  per  cent, 
on  the  police  rate  and  the  general  purposes  rate  if  paid 
within  one  month,  is  he  not  ? — Yes. 

23.322.  The  Corporation  have  by  statute  the  power 
of  extending  the  police  rate  to  a  maximum  of  3s.  Ad. 
in  the  pound  on  premises  above  20/.,  and  Is.  8d.  in 
the  pound  on  premises  under  20/.,  have  they  not  ? — 
Yes. 

23.323.  You  draw  an  enormous  distinction  in  Bel- 
fast in  favour  of  houses  rated  at  under  20/.  a  year, 
greater  than  is  drawn  in  any  other  town  in  the  United 
Kingdom  — I  believe  it  is  rather  exceptional. 

23.324.  And  it  is  quite  exceptional  as  regards 
Ireland  ? — I  believe  so. 

23.325.  There  is  no  such  system  in  any  other  Irish 
town,  is  there  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

23.326.  To  turn  to  what  yoii  do  with  regard  to 
lodging  houses,  under  the  Common  Lodging  Houses 
(Ireland)  Act,  1860,  which  answers  to  the  English 


Act  of  1851.  You  have  99  common  lodging  houses 
registered  to  hold  830  lodgers  ? — Yes. 

23.327.  At  the  minimum  cubical  space  is  300  cubic 
feet  per  head  ? — 300  cubic  feet  is  the  minimum. 

23.328.  Then  you  have  byelaws  under  the  Public 
Health  Act  with  regard  to  houses  let  in  lodgings  ? — 
There  are  building  byelaws. 

23.329.  Do  they  register  the  houses  ? — They  are 
registered. 

23.330.  How  many  houses  have  you  registered  ? — 
There  are  47  tenement  houses  that  are  registered,  con- 
taining 265  rooms  and  583  persons.  There  is  no 
overcrowding  in  those  houses  at  Belfast. 

23.331.  What  is  the  cubical  space  that  you  allow 
there  ? — 300  cubic  feet. 

23.332.  Are  those  all  the  tenement  houses  that  there 
are  in  Belfast  ? — I  could  not  say  distinctly  that  they 
are  all. 

23.333.  Do  you  try  to  register  them  all,  or  is  it  the 
intention  of  the  Corporation  to  register  them  all  ? — It 
is,  certainly. 

23.334.  The  tenement  house  does  not  largely  pre- 
vail in  Belfast  ? — To  a  remarkably  small  extent. 

23.335.  Do  you  inspect  at  night  ? — There  is  in- 
spection in  the  common  lodging  houses  at  night. 

23.336.  But  not  in  the  others  ? — Not  in  the  other 
only,  I  think,  between  the  hours  of  10  o'clock  and  4. 

23.337.  Your  byelaws  have  not  been  so  drawn  as  to 
give  you  the  power  of  inspecting  at  night  ? — Not  in 
the  latter  case. 

23.338.  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  they  might  be  so 
drawn  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

23.339.  The  words  of  the  Irish  Public  Health  Act 
are,  I  believe,  the  same  as  those  of  the  English  and 
Scotch  Public  Health  Acts,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
night  inspection  does  exist  in  some  English  towns 
under  those  words,  though  not  in  all ;  it  exists  in 
Manchester  for  example.  You  have  local  Acts  in 
Belfast,  have  you  not  ? — We  have  several  local  Acts 
in  Belfast. 

23.340.  Have  you  any  sanitary  powers  under  those 
local  Acts  ? — Considerable  powers. 

23.341.  Do  you  use  your  local  Acts  or  do  you  pro- 
ceed chiefly  under  the  Public  Health  Act  ? — With 
regard  to  the  erection  of  new  buildings  and  all  such 
provisions,  the  local  Acts  are  used  exclusively  I  may 
say ;  but  with  regard  to  the  inspection  of  existing 
buildings,  old  buildings  and  that  kind  of  thing,  the 
Public  Health  Act  is  used  by  the  sanitary  officials.  I 
myself  have  nothing  to  do  with  that,  and  I  have  no 
responsibility  with  the  Public  Health  Act  as  a  sani- 
tary Act.  My  duties  of  course  are  more  to  go  on 
with  new  works  in  the  town.  That  is  the  way  in 
which  we  divide  the  matter  in  Belfast. 

23.342.  Under  the  Artizans  Dwellings  Improve- 
ment Act,  1875,91  houses  were  demolished,  I  believe? 
—Yes. 

23.343.  They  formed  an  unhealthy  area  and  you 
made  a  new  street  ? — We  did. 

23.344.  Then  you  took  a  portion  of  the  ground  in 
connexion  with  the  scheme  for  the  erection  of  dwellings 
in  the  place  of  the  dwellings  that  were  removed  ? — ■ 
We  did  in  order  to  fulfil  the  obligations  of  the  Act, 
although  I  think  it  was  hardly  necessary  in  Belfast. 

23.345.  You  have  let  the  ground,  have  you  not  ? — 
It  has  recently  been  all  let,  but  only  recently. 

23.346.  Some  houses  are  built,  and  some  are 
building,  are  they  not  ? — That  is  so. 

23.347.  And  you  have  not  kept  any  of  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  Corporation  ;  you  are  not  going  to  build 
yourselves  ? — No,  we  do  not  wish  to  do  that. 

23.348.  What  number  of  people  did  you  displace 
from  the  91  houses  ? — I  should  say  between  300  and 
400. 

23.349.  Did  you  accommodate  the  same  number  ? — ■ 
Yes,  wo  made  ample  provision  for  it. 

23.350.  Under  the  Belfast  Improvement  Act,  1878, 
about  530  buildings  in  the  central  parts  of  the  town 
were  demolished,  were  they  not  ? — They  were  ;  that 
was  rather  an  extensive  scheme. 

23.351.  And  upon  the  site  so  cleared  buildings  of 
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quite  a  different  class  have  been  erected  ? — Of  quite  a 
different  class ;  a  wide  thoroughfare  has  been  opened, 

23.352.  What  has  become  of  the  people  who  were 
turned  out  there  ? — There  has  been  no  difficulty  in 
rehousing  them  in  Belfast  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of 
the  town ;  there  is  always  building  every  year. 

23.353.  Averaging  over  1,000  new  buildings  every 
year  ? — Yes. 

23.354.  Then  under  the  Belfast  Improvement  Act, 
1884,  you  are  about  to  demolish  360  buildings,  are 
you  not  ? — Yes. 

23.355.  Why  have  you  preferred  to  proceed  by 
private  Acts  in  these  two  cases  instead  of,  as  you  did 
on  the  first  occasion,  under  Sir  Richard  Cross'  Act  ? 
— Some  of  the  property  that  we  had  to  take  was  not  a 
bad  class  of  property,  but  of  a  better  class,  and  we 
had  to  take  property  for  other  purposes,  for  widening 
the  bridge  for  instance, 

23.356.  Was  the  better  class  of  property  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  new  street  ? — That  was  inevitably 
so. 

23.357.  It  was  rather  a  street  improvement  scheme 
than  an  artizaus'  dwelling  scheme,  was  it  not  ? — 
Exactly  so,  but  the  large  majority  of  the  buildings 
were  of  the  worst  class, 

23.358.  Then  there  again  you  do  not  intend  to 
rehouse  in  this  last  case,  do  you  ? — Certainly  not, 

23.359.  You  consider  that  there  are  enough  suitable 
dwellings  ? — Perfectly  so, 

23.360.  The  houses  in  Belfast  are  usually  either  for 
one  or  two  families,  are  they  not  ? — The  rule  is  that 
they  are  built  for  one  family,  but  there  are  exceptions 
where  two  families  reside  in  one  house, 

23.361.  Under  your  local  Acts  you  require  privies 
or  waterclosets  for  every  dwelling  house,  and  you  have 
provisions  for  the  large  size  of  the  yards ;  you  pro- 
vide that  the  dwelling  rooms  on  the  ground  floor 
shall  be  at  least  8  feet  high  and  on  the  upper  floor 
7  feet  6  inches  ? — Yes, 

23.362.  And  you  insist  upon  passages  at  the  back 
at  least  9  feet  wide,  do  you  not  ? — Since  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  1878  we  have  had  that  power.  Before 
that  we  had  no  siich  power,  I  am  sorry  to  say ;  but 
we  got  that  defect  remedied  in  1878  by  statute, 

23.363.  (Mr.  Gray.')  How  is  it  that  the  Corporation 
of  Belfast  has  power  to  promote  Bills  for  all  these 
purposes  ?  —  1  cannot  answer  that  question,  except 
that  they  went  to  Parliament  to  get  these  Bills,  and 
Parliament  granted  the  Bills. 

23.364.  But  there  was  no  opposition  to  their  pro- 
moting the  Bills  ? — Very  little, 

23.365.  Was  the  opposition  to  the  general  propo- 
sitions in  the  Bill,  or  was  there  any  opposition  to  the 
mere  promotion  of  the  Bills  ? — The  opposition  was  on 
clauses, 

23.366.  It  was  in  opposition  to  the  proposals  in 
the  Bill  before  the  Committee  ? — Yes. 

23.367.  But  was  there  any  attempt  to  prevent  the 
Corporation  getting  to  the  Committee  at  all,  to  their 
promoting  a  Bill,  in  fact  ? — Not  that  I  recollect. 

23.368.  Its  power  to  promote  a  Bill  has  never  been 
tested  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

23.369.  {Ckairman.)  Have  you  ever  heard  any 
doubt  whatever  raised  as  to  the  legal  right  of  the 
Corporation  of  Belfast  to  promote  a  Bill  for  these 
purposes  ?—  I  have  not. 

23.370.  {Mr.  Gray.)  Are  you  aware  that  Irish 
corporations  have  no  such  power  to  promote  Bills 
except  for  works  unless  they  may  have  it  by  the 
accident  of  having  got  some  clause  inserted  in  a  local 
Act  for  a  special  town  ?  —  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  very  special  in  the  legislation  with  regard 
to  Belfast. 

23.371.  The  question  was  never  raised  in  Belfast  ? 
— Not  as  a  matter  of  principle,  so  far  as  I  recollect. 

23.372.  No  person  tried  to  restrain  them  in  the 
courts  by  injunction  from  using  the  city  seal  or  from 
using  the  corporate  funds  for  the  promotion  of  the 
Bill  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  The  corporate  funds 
can  only  be  appropriated  for  costs  of  a  Bill  when  that 


Bill  becomes  law;  otherwise  costs  of  promotion  of 

Bills  are  chargeable  to  promoters  personally.  jr.  c.  Bretland. 

23.373.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  that  system  which   

you  have  told  us  is  peculiar  to  Belfast  (or  at  least    26  May  1885. 

peculiar  in  Ireland)  of  giving  a  large  amount  of  

assistance  in  the  matter  of  rating  to  the  smaller  class 

of  houses  rated  at  and  under  20/.  and  additional 
reductions  in  the  rates  to  houses  at  and  under  8/., 
has  had  a  substantial  effect  in  stimulating  the  erec- 
tion of  houses  suitable  for  the  working  classes  in 
Belfast  ? — It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  a  question  of 
supply  and  demand. 

23.374.  (Chairman.)  When  did  you  get  the  power 
of  exempting  so  largely  as  you  do  the  houses  under 
20/.  and  under  8/.  respectively  ? — A  good  many  years 
ago,  before  my  time.  I  think  1865  was  the  date  of 
the  last  Act,  but  I  am  not  quite  certain. 

23.375.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  new  build- 
ings has  been  much  greater  since  1 862 ;  do  you  think 
it  was  prior  to  that  ? — The  years  vary  a  little,  but  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  great  difference. 

23.376.  (Mr.  Gray.)  Could  you  ascertain  precisely 
when  that  reduction  was  first  given  ? — With  pleasure. 
I  shall  be  most  happy  to  send  up  to  the  Commissioners 
any  information.  The  differential  system  of  rating 
has  been  in  force  since  1845,  the  present  proportion 
and  valuations  being  fixed  by  Act  of  1864. 

23.377.  Do  you  think  that  the  working  classes  in 
Belfast  now  having  had  for  years  the  advantages  of 
these  suitable  dwellings  would  submit  to  be  housed  as 
the  working  classes  in  other  Irish  and  English  towns 
are  in  these  dilapidated  tenement  houses  which  un- 
fortunately exist  to  so  large  an  extent  in  other  towns  ? 
— I  think  they  would  not  be  at  all  satisfied  with  it. 

23.378.  {Sir  Richard  Cross.)  Were  you  able  to 
trace  where  the  inhabitants  of  those  91  houses  whom 
you  displaced  under  my  own  Act  went  to  ? — I  am  not 
able  to  give  you  that  information.  I  only  know 
generally  that  there  was  little  or  no  difficulty  in  re- 
housing them,  for  I  know  myself  as  a  matter  of  fact 
there  were  plenty  of  houses  not  very  far  away  into 
which  they  could  go. 

23.379.  So  that  in  Belfast  there  was  no  difficulty  at 
all  ? — You  may  say  that  practically  there  was  no 
difficulty  at  all. 

23.380.  And  there  was  no  hardship  inflicted  upon 
the  people  ? — There  was  no  hardship  inflicted  upon  the 
people.  There  were  gentlemen  who,  by  private  enter- 
prise, voluntarily  put  up  some  buildings  of  a  suitable 
nature  in  the  vicinity  for  these  people  as  a  specula- 
tion. Some  of  them  were  engaged  in  trade,  and 
there  were  some  small  shops  of  about  the  same  value 
put  up  for  their  accommodation  ;  but  they  were  per- 
fectly new  premises  built  according  to  the  new  regu- 
lations of  Belfast. 

23.381.  Were  they  built  in  a  cheap  manner  ? — No, 
they  were  built  in  a  somewhat  substantial  manner. 

23.382.  At  what  sort  of  rents  were  those  dwellings 
let  ? — I  took  out  what  a  house  would  cost.  The 
lowest  class  of  workers  house  that  is  built  now  in 
Belfast  costs  about  45/.  to  50/.  for  building,  and  it 
will  fetch  from  2s.  6d.  to  2s.  9d.  per  week.  The 
middle  class  of  house  would  cost  from  60/.  to  65/., 
and  it  would  fetch  from  3s.  to  3s.  6d,  per  week.  The 
cost  of  the  rather  better  class  of  workers  house  would 
be  from  80/.  to  90/.,  and  it  would  fetch  from  4*.  to  5s. 
per  week. 

23.383.  Does  that  cost  include  the  price  of  the 
land  ? — No,  it  does  not ;  but  I  can  give  you  approxi- 
mately what  the  price  of  the  land  would  be.  For  a 
workers  house  in  Belfast,  taking  the  frontage  of  the 
house  as  12  feet  and  the  depth  for  the  house  and  yard 
as  33  feet,  the  annual  price  per  foot  of  frontage  in 
Belfast  (that  is  the  way  of  dealing  with  this  kind  of 
land  in  Belfast)  would  be,  say  3*.  The  annual  value 
of  the  site  of  the  house  would  therefore  be  1/.  16s. 
Taking  that  at  20  years'  purchase  the  value  in  fee 
comes  to  about  36/, 

23.384.  What  is  the  length  of  the  leasehold  ?— A 
very  long  term,  999  years. 

23.385.  What  would  those  houses  be  rated  at  ? — 
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Mr.         The  lowest  class  might  be  rated  at  about  4/.  IO5.,  the 
J.  C.  Bretland.  next  class  at  about  Ql.,  and  the  better  class  at  about 
  11. 

26  May  1885.       23,386.  Is  most  of  the  property  iii  Belfast  leasehold 
or  freehold  ? — Long  leases. 

23.387.  999  years  ? — Yes,  subject  to  an  annual 
rental. 

23.388.  {Bishop  of  Bedford.)  You  said,  I  think, 
that  the  people  of  Belfast  would  not  be  content  with 
the  same  surroundings  and  the  same  houses  as  content 
the  people  elsewhere  ;  how  do  you  account  for  that ; 
are  they  of  a  different  race  at  all ;  is  there  much  in- 
fusion of  Scotch  blood  ? — I  do  not  account  for  it  as  a 
matter  of  race  exactly ;  but  they  have  for  a  great 
many  years  had  the  privilege  of  living  in  their  own 
single  houses,  and  it  seems  to  be  liked  by  the  people 
there;  and  I  do  not  think  they  would  like  to  go  into 
tenement  houses  unless  as  a  matter  of  necessity. 

23.389.  Do  you  think,  therefore,  that  the  providing 
of  better  houses  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  would  bo 
welcome  to  the  people  ?  —  Certainly  I  suppose  it 
would. 

23.390.  You  have  no  means  of  telling  us  how  the 
people  of  Belfast  became  anxious  to  live  in  better 
houses  than  they  have  been  content  with  elsewhere  ? 
— All  I  can  say  is  that  from  my  knowledge,  extending 
over  a  good  many  years  now,  I  know  that  the  people 
very  much  prefer  tliose  houses,  and  1  notice  that  year 
by  year  they  will  select  and  choose  and  prefer  houses 
that  are  built  and  finished  in  rather  a  better  style,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  competition  going  on  in  the 
town  amongst  those  who  speculate  in  buildings  to 
finish  the  houses  better  in  order  to  get  a  better  class 
of  tenants  in.  As  an  instance  of  that,  although  it  is 
a  little  thing,  I  may  mention  that  I  happen  to  own  a 
few  houses  myself,  and  I  remember  I  put  in  Venetian 
blinds,  and  such  like  little  fittings,  and  some  ornamental 
brickwork,  and  the  people  would  prefer  those  houses 
and  they  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  their  being  fitted 
up  in  a  somewhat  superior  way  ;  and  latterly  I  am 
very  glad  to  say  the  builders  are  voluntarily  putting 
areas  in  front  of  those  single  houses,  and  in  some 
cases  they  are  even  going  so  far  as  to  put  two  houses 
together  in  a  semi-detached  way,  each  with  its  little 
garden  ;  but  still  they  are  let  at  a  very  reasonable 
rent. 

23,301.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  By  an  area  you  do 
not  mean  a  sunken  space  but  an  open  space  ? — A  small 
front  garden.  If  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  will 
allow  me  I  will  give  you  a  plan  of  such  a  house. 

23.392.  {31r.  Samuel  Morley.)  Are  there  any 
companies  formed  in  Belfast  for  erecting  houses  ? — 
No,  not  for  erecting  houses.  Of  course  there  ai"e 
building  companies  that  give  facilities  for  persons 
building,  I  have  here  a  plan  of  the  borough  with  the 
relative  positions  and  sizes  of  the  various  improve- 
ments marked  in  red  ink  upon  it  {-producing  a  plan). 
This  {jjroduciny  another  plan)  is  a  plan  of  the  houses 
now  being  built  upon  the  artizans  dwellings  site. 
This  {  producing  another  plan)  is  a  copy  of  the  plan 
of  such  a  house  as  I  have  just  been  speaking  of,  where 
the  builders  are  voluntarily  putting  those  areas  or 
gardens  in  front  of  the  houses  which  I  consider  to  be 
a  step  forward  to  no  small  extent. 

23.393.  Would  that  be  in  houses  upon  which  they 
hold  a  long  interest  or  lease  ? — Precisely  so. 

23.394.  Would  the  whole  house  be  let  at  a  rent,  or 
would  it  be  let  in  rooms  ? — No,  that  house  is  let  to  a 
single  family. 

23.395.  1  think  I  gathered  from  you  that  there  is 
rather  a  growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mon people  to  move  into  better  dwellings  ? — There  is. 

23.396.  Is  not  that  a  temptation  for  private  enter- 
prise ? — More  or  less. 

23.397.  But  is  there  any  symptom  of  it  in  Belfast  ? 
—Yes. 

23.398.  We  have  companies  in  London  who  arc 
building  on  their  own  account;  have  you  any  such 
companies  in  Belfast  ? — There  are  no  companies,  so 
far  as  I  can  gather,  in  Belfast  for  building.  I  now 
call  to  recollection  one  building  company  having  occa- 


sionally built  some  rows  of  artizans'  dwelling-houses. 
Of  .  course  there  are  building  societies  and  building 
companies  who  give  very  great  facilities  to  people  with 
small  capital  for  building  houses. 

23.399.  Are  the  houses  that  you  have  beeu  speaking 
of  erected  by  the  Corporation  ? — No.  the  Corporation 
have  erected  no  dwelling  houses. 

23.400.  Who  are  those  of  whom  you  are  speaking 
as  liaving  provided  those  dwellings  ? — Private  parties. 

23.401.  To  whom  did  the  land  belong  ? — It  belonged 
to  a  private  owner.  The  Corporation  under  the 
artizans  dwellings  scheme  bought  this  land  (there  was 
an  acre  and  a  half  of  it)  and  laid  it  out  in  three  streets, 
and  now  private  parties  have  taken  the  ground  and 
are  building  upon  it. 

23.402.  Mr.  Jesse  CoUings  and  I  have  been  this 
morning  to  see  some  buildings  that  have  been  erected 
by  Messrs.  Guinness  the  brewers  ;  they  do  not  pro- 
duce a  very  large  rental,  but  still  it  is  all  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  ;  you  have  nothing  of  that  kind  in 
Belfast — We  have  no  tenement  blocks  in  Belfast. 

23.403.  Those  are  both  tenement  blocks  and  houses 
that  are  let  separately  ? — There  are  no  companies  in 
Belfast,  so  far  as  I  know,  for  building.  I  now  call  to 
recollection  one  building  company  liaving  occasionally 
built  some  rows  of  artizans'  dwelling-houses. 

23.404.  You  do  not  consider  that  there  is  any  pai-- 
ticular  movement  amongst  the  people  for  better 
lodging;  they  are  glad  to  get  the  opportunity  of  im- 
proving their  position,  but  there  is  no  very  great 
demand  for  it  ? — There  is  a  good  deal  of  competition 
to  get  into  the  better  houses. 

23.405.  Have  you  any  idea  that  that  obtains  in 
other  towns  besides  I3elfast  ? — My  experience  is 
chiefly  of  Belfast. 

23.406.  It  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  stimulate  an 
appetite  of  that  kind  ? — Yes. 

23.407.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collings.)  Do  the  Corporation, 
when  they  lay  out  the  land,  sell  the  fee  simple  or  lease 
it  to  these  private  builders  ? — In  the  large  public  im- 
provements under  the  Act  of  1878,  the  Corporation 
take  the  property,  clear  the  land,  and  lay  out  the 
streets,  and  they  let  the  land  at  a  rental.  Then 
when  the  buildings  are  put  up  they  sell  the  fee  simple. 

23.408.  To  the  builders  ?— To  any  party.  He 
then  becomes  the  ground  landlord  in  fee  of  this  block, 
and  such  property  has  been  sold  to  a  pretty  large 
extent,  and  fetches  about  22^  years'  purchase. 

23.409.  They  sell  it  out  and  out  ?— They  sell  it  out 
and  out. 

23.410.  Do  they  sell  it  at  the  highest  commercial 
value  ? — At  the  highest  commercial  value. 

23.411.  And  they  impose  no  restrictions  as  to  rent 
or  of  any  other  kind  ? — The  rent  is  atmiliilated  by 
this  purchase. 

23.412.  But  I  mean  as  to  the  rent  of  the  dwellings 
that  have  been  erected,  or  the  class  of  dwellings  that 
are  going  to  be  put  up  ? — In  every  case  the  Corpora- 
tion prescribe  the  class  of  property  which  is  to  be 
built  upon  a  certain  improved  frontage. 

23.413.  They  do  not  allow  the  buyer  to  put  up 
warehouses  or  any  other  class  of  property  than  that 
which  is  suitable  for  housing  people  of  the  artizan 
class  ? — That  is  so  in  the  artizans'  dwellings  scheme, 
but  not  with  i-egard  to  the  public  improvements  by 
any  means  ;  quite  the  reverse. 

23.414.  But  with  regard  to  the  artizans'  dwellings 
scheme  they  make  that  restriction  ? — They  are  bound 
to  do  so,  I  presume,  but  it  was  a  small  scheme  in 
Belfast. 

23,^115.  Can  you  tell  the  Commission  what  the 
accommodation  is  in  these  lowest  class  of  houses  that 
you  have  mentioned  as  costing  from  45/.  to  50/.,  and 
which  an;  let  at  a  rent  of  about  2s.  6d.  per  week  ? — I 
ha])pon  to  hold  in  my  hand  a  plan  of  such  a  house  as 
I  was  speaking  of;  it  is  a  plan  that  Avas  deposited  in 
my  ofl[ice.  There  is  a  kitchen  or  living  room,  with  a 
little  porch  to  keep  the  draft  away  from  the  inmates. 
Then  they  have  a  little  scullery  with  a  small  sink. 
The  back  yard  is  behind,  and  there  is  a  privy  and  ash 
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pit  built  at  the  remote  end  of  it.  Upstairs  there  are 
two  bedrooms.    That  is  the  accommodation. 

23.416.  Then  there  are  two  bedrooms  upstairs,  and 
on  the  ground  floor  there  is  a  kitchen,  back  kitchen, 
and  scullery  ? — There  is  a  kitchen  or  living  room,  a 
scullery,  and  two  bedrooms  upstairs. 

23.417.  And  that  is  let  for  2s.  6d.  per  week  ? — 
Yes. 

23.418.  Are  you  correct  in  stating  that  such  a 
liouse  as  that  can  be  built  for  45Z.  to  501.  ? — I  know  it 
for  a  fact ;  it  seems  somewhat  surprising. 

23.419.  What  are  they  built  of  ?— They  are  9-inch 
brick  walls  outside,  and  inside  they  are  walls  of  4|- 
incli  brickwork,  the  yard  walls  are  9-inch  brickwork  ; 
they  are  slated  roofs,  and  the  yards  are  tiled. 

23.420.  (  Chainnan.)  Is  concrete  used  ? — No. 

23.421.  {Mr.  Jesse  Callings.)  The  next  class  of 
liouse  which  you  take  costs  60/.  to  65/.,  and  they  are 
let  at  rentals  of  'is.  to  3s.  6d.  per  week  ;  what 
accommodation  is  provided  for  that  amount  ? — They 
have  similar  accommodation.  On  the  upper  floor  there 
are  two  bedrooms,  but  they  manage  in  a  house  of  that 
kind  to  get  a  little  bedroom  downstairs  behind  the 
living  room  owing  to  the  house  being  somewhat 
larger  in  its  area. 

23.422.  There  would  be  a  living  room,  a  scullery, 
and  a  small  room  besides  on  the  ground  floor  ? — 
Exactly  so  ;  that  small  room  would  be  large  enough 
for  a  child. 

23.423.  Then  in  the  house  that  costs  from  80/.  to 
90/.  in  building,  and  which  is  let  at  45.  or  5s.  per 
week  what  accommodation  is  there  ? — There  would  be 
in  that  house  a  little  front  parlour  or  sitting  room, 
and  a  kitchen  behind,  and  there  would  also  be  a 
projecting  scullery. 

23.424.  Do  the  working  classes  in  Belfast  to  any 
extent  acquire  their  own  houses,  or  buy  their  own 
houses  ? — Very  recently  there  have  been  some  steps 
taken  in  that  direction,  and  I  am  informed,  although 
I  do  not  know  it  officially,  that  by  means  of  a  certain 
building  company  which  is  operating  in  Belfast,  the 
artizans  are  commencing,  by  the  lodgment  of  money 
annually,  or  periodically,  to  become  their  own  pro- 
prietors. 

23.425.  In  the  case  of  the  middle-class  houses  which 
are  let  at  3s.  to  3s  6c?.  per  week,  does  the  landlord  do 
the  repairs  ? — Yes. 

23.426.  And  he  pays  the  ground  i-ent  ? — The  land- 
lord pays  the  ground  rent  and  the  taxes. 

23.427.  Not  the  rates  ? — Yes,  he  pays  the  rates  in 
the  case  of  these  small  houses. 

23.428.  Does  not  the  occupier  pay  the  rates  ? — Not 
in  the  case  of  the  small  houses  in  Belfast. 

23.429.  Are  these  rents  of  3s.  to  3s.  Qd.  per  week 
for  a  middle-class  house  free  from  all  rates  and  taxes 
as  regards  the  tenants  ? — As  regards  the  tenants 
perfectly  so. 

23.430.  With  regard  to  exempting  houses  below 
20/.  and  8/.,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  tenant  gets  the 
advantage  "of  that  or  the  landlord;  I  presume  that  the 
landlord  gets  the  competition  price  for  his  land  ? — The 
advantage  of  it  will  filter  down  to  the  tenants  un- 
doubtedly in  a  town  where  there  is  comiictition,  as 
regards  the  letting  of  houses. 

23,331.  Then  you  think  that  the  exemption,  as 
regards  rates,  on  these  small  houses  is  a  direct  ad- 
vantage ultimately  to  the  tenants  ?  —  I  think  so, 
ultimately. 

23.432.  Would  that  be  so  in  areas  that  are  very 
much  crowded,  where  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
accommodation  ? — I  am  afraid  that  I  can  hardlv  give 
you  an  opinion  upon  that  point. 

23.433.  In  Belfast  I  take  it  that  they  can  extend  as 
quickly  as  they  like  and  according  to  the  demand  ? — 
it  is  a  question  of  supply  and  demand.  The  supply  is 
generally  a  little  in  excess  of  the  demand. 

23.434.  And  there  is  no  difliculty  in  getting  land  ? 
—  No  difficulty  whatever.  There  are  very  great 
facilities  indeed  in  Belfast  for  getting  land  on  account 
of  this  leasehold  system. 


23.435.  Which  is  a  perpetual  leasehold  system  ? —  jj/^ 
Practically  so.    _  J.  C.  Bretland. 

23.436.  I  noticed  you  said  that  the  death  rate  had   

decreased  from  31  per  thousand  in  1879  to  23  per  26  May  1885. 
thousand  in  1884  ? — I  think  you  are  taking  a  maxi- 

mum  year.  It  was  less  than  31  per  thousand  before. 
In  1874  it  was  28  per  thousand;  in  1875  it  was  29 
per  thousand ;  in  1876  it  was  25  per  thousand ;  and 
in  1879  it  got  up  to  31  per  thousand.  That  was  an 
exceptional  year  ;  of  late  it  seems  to  be  decreasing  on 
the  average. 

23.437.  Leaving  out  the  year  1879,- when  there  was 
an  exceptionally  high  death  rate,  and  taking  the  10 
years  from  1874  to  1884,  there  is  a  very  great  reduc- 
tion in  the  deatii  rate,  is  there  not  ? — There  is. 

23.438.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — I  think  it 
is  owing  to  the  better  system  of  drainage.  We  have 
been  working  in  the  borough  of  Belfast  for  a  long 
time  with  arterial  drainage ;  and  1  know  as  a  matter 
of  fact  that  there  were  formerly  places  which  no  doubt 
were  very  unwholesome  indeed  with  stagnant  water 
and  such  kind  of  things,  which  have  been  done  away 
with  now  by  drainage. 

23.439.  The  valuation  has  trebled  in  about  20 
years ;  is  that  by  revaluing  the  whole  borough  or  by 
new  houses  being  put  up  ? — The  latter.  The  Govern- 
ment valuer  comes  round  once  a  year  and  values  all 
new  property  upon  the  scale  which  he  puts  down  for 
it.  If  an  old  property  has  been  substantially  repaired 
in  any  structural  way  I  believe  he  has  the  power  of 
revaluing  it ;  and  it  seems  to  me  to  rather  handicap 
people  wishing  to  improve  old  property,  because  it  is 
seized  upon  immediately  and  valued  at  the  higher  rate. 
In  Belfast  there  are  a  large  number  of  premises  which 
are  valued  upon  their  value  say  20  years  ago.  That 
has  never  been  changed,  although  the  rents  may  be 
three  times  that  valuation.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
great  anomaly. 

23.440.  Then  if  you  take  a  house  which  20  years 
ago  we  will  say  let  for  100/.  a  year,  and  which  has 
never  been  altered  or  improved  or  anything  done  to 
it  to  bring  it  under  the  notice  of  the  valuator,  although 
that  house  might  be  let  at  the  present  time  for  200/. 
or  300/.,  yet  the  valuation  remains  precisely  as  it  was  ? 
— That  is  so. 

23.441.  Does  not  that  inflict  great  hardship  upon 
the  builders  of  new  property  and  those  who  improve 
their  property  ? — It  always  seemed  to  me  to  be 
an  anomaly. 

23.442.  Do  not  the  local  authorities  complain  of 
that  ? — Certain  sections  of  the  people  of  Belfast  have 
complained  from  time  to  time  about  that. 

23.443.  Do  not  those  who  live  in  new  property  and 
who  have  built  new  property  complain  that  their  I'ates 
are  proportionately  higher  because  the  valuation  of 
the  old  property  is  so  low  ? — No  doubt  there  is  cause  of 
complaint. 

23.444.  Is  there  no  agitation  to  get  an  alteration 
in  that  respect  ? — I  do  not  think  it  has  gone  so  far 
as  agitation.  I  think  the  thing  is  not  thoroughly 
understood- by  many  people  in  Belfast. 

23.445.  What  does  the  town  council  do  in  such  a 
case  ? — The  town  council  has  not  taken  any  active 
or  official  measures  yet,  although  it  has  been  spoken 
of  on  one  occasion.  It  escaped  my  recollection  that 
on  the  occasion  referred  to  the  matter  went  so  far  as 
being  discussed  in  committee  and  preliminary  steps 
taken  to  obtain  a  revaluation,  but  owing  to  difficulties 
these  steps  were  not  matured. 

23.446.  The  town  council  has  no  power  in  the 
matter  ? — No  power  whatever. 

23.447.  The  town  council  has  no  power  over  its 
own  valuation  ? — None  whatever. 

23.448.  Has  the  subject  ever  been  brought  up  in 
the  town  council  ? — I  do  not  think  it  has  come  before 
the  public  formally  at  a  meeting,  but  I  have  often 
heard  the  question  mooted. 

23.449.  Can  you  form  any  idea,  supposing  there 
was  a  revaluation  of  the  whole  borough,  to  what 
extent  it  would  reduce  the  rates ;  would  it  reduce 
them  to  the  extent  of  a  penny  or  twopence  in  the  £  ? 
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Mr.  — I  should  think  it  would  reduce  them  considerably 
./.  C.  Bretland.  more  than  that. 

  23,450.   {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  You  find  as  a 

2G  May  1885.   matter  of  fact  that  at  those  prices  which  you  have 

 given  us  builders  find  the  building  of  houses  for  the 

working  classes  profitable  ?— Yes,  there  are  a  good 
many  people  who  have  made  their  living  by  building 
houses  and  selling  them. 

24.451.  And  there  is  a  continuous  building  of 
houses  ? — There  is  a  continuous  building  of  houses. 

23.452.  Which  proves  that  people  who  go  into  the 
business  find  it  answer  ?— Yes.  Of  course  bad  specu- 
lations are  sometimes  made. 

23.453.  But  people  go  on  building  houses  ?— That 
is  so. 

23.454.  Does  the  builder  generally  sell  the  house 
or  does  he  hold  it  himself  and  let  it  ? — There  are  cases 
of  both. 

23.455.  What  is  the  usual  thing? — We  will  say 
that  a  man  wants  to  invest  his  money,  builds,  intending 
to  keep  it  and  get  an  investment  for  that  money; 
that  is  very  frequently  the  case.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  people  whose  business  it  is  to  put  up  these 
buildings  as  a  trade.  In  that  case  they  sell  them, 
and  I  may  say  that  the  one  case  is  as  frequent  as  the 
other. 

23.456.  {Mr.  Gray.)  To  whom  do  they  sell  them  ? 
— To  people,  we  will  say,  living  in  Ulster  outside  the 
town  who  have  accumulated  some  money, 

23.457.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  But  are  the  houses 
let  to  the  occupiers  by  the  week,  month,  or  year  ? — 
By  the  week.  The  people  sometimes  pay  once  a  fort- 
night, but  they  are  weekly  tenants. 

23.458.  A  person  who  pays  4s.  or  5s.  per  week  is 
generally  a  weekly  tenant,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

23.459.  And  of  course  his  immediate  landlord  pays 
the  rates  ? — Yes,  he  pays  all  rates,  water  rates  and 
everything  except  the  gas. 

23.460.  Do  you  find  many  cases  where  the  workmen 
themselves  have  built  those  houses  ? — ^Yes,  I  have 
heard  of  a  good  many  such  cases,  and  as  I  said  just 
now,  I  am  informed  that  there  is  some  company  ope- 
rating in  Belfast  now  which  has  for  its  object  the 
purchasing  of  the  houses  by  the  individuals  who  live 
in  them,  and  which  gives  facilities  for  that  being 
done. 

23.461.  Have  you  building  societies  in  Belfast  ? — 
Yes,  several. 

23.462.  Are  you  connected  with  any  building 
society  ? — No. 

23.463.  Are  you  familiar  with  their  operations  ? — 
In  a  popular  way  I  am  ;  I  have  a  few  shares  in  one. 

23.464.  Are  the  people  receiving  wages  generally 
investing  members  or  borrowing  members  ? — It  is  not 
the  people  who  live  in  the  houses  who  would  have 
transactions  with  the  building  society. 

23.465.  Do  the  working  men  use  the  building 
societies  as  banks  in  which  to  deposit  their  money  at 
interest  ? — I  do  not  think  so  to  any  great  extent ;  I 
think  it  is  small  farmers  and  such  people,  outside  the 
town,  who  get  deposit  receipts  for  small  amounts  in 
the  building  societies. 

23.466.  And  then  the  building  societies  use  that 
money  to  finance  small  builders  ? — Yes. 

23.467.  But  you  do  not  think  that  the  working 
classes  at  Belfast  use  the  building  societies  largely  for 
the  investment  of  their  savings  ? — I  do  not. 

23.468.  What  would  be  the  usual  weekly  wages  of 
a  bricklayer  in  Belfast  ?— About  31s.  The  actual 
wages  for  time  work  are  1\d.  per  hour,  or  33s.  9c?. 
per  week  of  54  hours  (5  days  9\  hours,  1  (Saturday) 
6^  hours). 

23.469.  And  they  are  not  paid  by  the  hour,  are 
tliey  ? — They  are  paid  both  ways  ;  it  is  piecework 
sometimes  and  time  work  sometimes.  It  is  a  day  of 
10  hours. 

23.470.  Are  carpenters  wages  about  the  same? — 
About  the  same,  there  is  a  slight  variation;  actual 
wages  7rf.  per  hour. 

23.471.  {Earl  Brownlow.)   With   regard  to  the 


sanitary  arrangements,  I  see  that  those  cottages,  the 
plans  of  which  you  have  produced,  have  privies  and 
ash  pits  ? — They  have. 

23.472.  How  are  the  privies  and  ash  pits  cleaned 
out ;  is  each  man  responsible  for  his  own  ? — Unfor- 
tunately before  the  Act  of  1878  was  passed,  the  Cor- 
poration had  not  the  power  to  insist,  when  property 
was  laid  out,  upon  back  roads  or  back  passages  ;  and 
that  is  no  doubt  a  great  evil,  and  it  still  exists,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  in  houses  that  were  built  before  the 
passing  of  that  Act,  though  not  exclusively  so,  because 
the  landowners  laying  out  their  property  in  many 
cases  voluntarily  laid  out  those  passages.  But  there 
are  a  considerable  number  of  houses  in  Belfast,  where 
I  am  sorry  to  admit  that  the  refuse  of  the  ash  pits  is 
emptied  out  at  the  most  convenient  hour  possible 
through  the  house.  That  is  done  away  with  now,  and 
it  is  not  allowed.  The  cleansing  is  taken  charge  of 
by  the  municipal  corporation.  They  arrange  with 
farmers,  where  the  farmers  wish  to  take  certain  ranges 
of  houses,  and  clean  them  periodically  under  a  sort  of 
license.  Then  all  the  rest  are  cleared  by  the  Corpora- 
tion at  various  periods. 

23.473.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  I  see  you  say  that 
the  depth  of  your  plot  is  33  feet  ? — That  is  about  the 
average. 

23.474.  That  is  by  your  present  building  byelaws  ? 
—Yes. 

23.475.  Have  they  recently  increased  their  strin- 
gency ? — Not  in  that  particular  direction.  We  have 
got  more  stringent  measures  under  the  Act  of  1878 
and  under  the  Act  of  1884,  by  which  many  defects 
were  cured. 

23.476.  When  your  Corporation  had  before  them 
these  questions  as  to  the  regulations  of  house  building, 
may  I  ask  whether  the  owners  of  small  properties  or 
speculative  builders  were  strongly  represented  on  the 
town  council  ? — Yes,  sometimes. 

23.477.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  much  opposition  to 
increasing  the  stringency  of  your  building  byelaws  ?— 
I  do  not.  I  may  say  that  a  plan  of  every  building  that 
is  put  up  in  Belfast  passes  through  my  hands,  and  I, 
under  the  statute,  have  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  it. 

23.478.  But  you  are  bound  of  course  by  the  building 
byelaws  ;  you  could  not  insist  upon  a  greater  number 
of  feet  than  the  building  byelaws  require  ? — I  dare 
not  approve  of  anything  of  course  that  is  in  contra- 
vention of  the  Acts. 

23.479.  But  you  cannot  increase  the  sanitary 
requirements  beyond  what  your  building  byelaws  lay 
down  ? — We  cannot. 

23.480.  And  you  say  that  the  soil  is  very  often 
brought  through  the  house  ? — Not  in  the  case  of  the 
new  houses  that  ai'e  being  built  now.  We  always  have  a 
back  passage  since  1878. 

23.481.  {Mr.  Jesse  Callings.)  Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley 
mentioned  the  water  rate,  did  I  correctly  understand 
you  to  say  that  all  the  rates,  poor  rates,  borough  rates, 
and  all  the  rest,  including  the  water  rate,  are  paid  by 
the  landlord  ? — They  are  all  paid,  by  the  landlord  in 
the  case  of  this  class  of  property. 

23.482.  Of  course,  if  it  is  a  better  class  of  property 
that  is  altogether  changed  ? — Yes. 

23.483.  Then  it  would  leave  it  not  a  very  paying 
property  by  the  time  they  had  paid  all  the  outgoings  ? 
— Certainly  ;  but  taking  into  consideration  the  low 
rate  at  which  a  house  in  Belfast  can  be  put  up,  it  still 
leaves  the  landlord  a  margin  of  profit. 

23.484.  {Mr.  Gray.)  Does  the  Corporation  of 
Belfast  undertake  the  entire  removal  of  the  house 
refuse  throughout  the  city  ? — Yes,  it  has  the  control 
of  the  removal  of  the  whole  of  it.  I  explained  just 
now  that  in  some  cases  farmers  are  arranged  with  to 
take  a  certain  block  of  property  by  arrangement  under 
the  control  of  the  Corporation.  All  the  rest  is  taken 
in  hand  by  the  Corporation. 

23.485.  But  it  is  also  true  that  building  generally 
in  Belfast  is  cheaper  than  it  is  in  any  other  part  of 
Ireland.? — I  believe  that  is  correct. 
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23.486.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  how  that  is  ? — I 
cannot.  I  have  often  wondered  at  it  myself.  We 
have  large  brick-fields  close  to  the  town  ;  and  we  have 
the  port  into  which  timber  comes  close  too,  and  Welsh 
slates,  for  instance,  come  right  across  by  water  very 
cheaply,  with  no  railway  carriage.  Beyond  that  I 
really  cannot  account  for  it,  but  nevertheless  it  is  the 
fact. 

23.487.  Do  they  do  as  the  Corporation  of  Dublin 
does,  that  is  to  say,  do  they  gratuitously  or  out  of  the 
rates  undertake  the  domestic  scavenging  of  the  city, 
or  do  they  make  the  people  pay  for  it  ? — Thei'e  are 
cases  in  the  poorer  class  of  property  where  they  do  it 
under  the  Public  Health  Act  gratuitously.  In  some 
cases  there  is  a  small  charge  made ;  I  think  it  is  l*. 
per  load. 

23.488.  They  do  not  undertake  gratuitously  the 
general  scavenging  of  the  city  ? — :No,  they  charge  for 
the  better  class  of  property.  It  is  only  in  the  lowest 
and  very  insanitary  class  of  property  where  they  do  it 
thoroughly  gratuitously.  The  street  scavenging  is  all 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers. 

The  witnes 


23.489.  That  would  be  another  advantage  which  Mr. 
you  give  to  the  small  property  holder  ? —  J-  C.  Bretlan 

23.490.  Can  you,  from  your  professional  knowledge   

tell  me  how  it  is  that  the  cost  of  building  in  Belfast  is 

(as  I  know  to  be  the  fact,  and  as  is  shown  by  the 
figures  which  you  have  quoted)  so  much  lower  that 
the  cost  of  building,  say,  in  Dublin  ;  have  you  had 
any  expei'ience  of  the  cost  of  building  in  Dublin  ? — 
No,  I  have  had  no  experience  as  to  Dublin,  but  I  have 
always  understood  that  Belfast  is  most  peculiarly 
situated  in  that  respect.  I  believe  that  a  workiug 
man  can  get  a  self-contained  house  cheaper  in  Belfast 
than  in  any  manufacturing  town  in  the  three  king- 
doms.   Yet  the  rate  of  wages  is  not  much  higher. 

23.491.  What  would  you,  as  a  professional  man 
supervising  a  building,  consider  to  be  a  fair  tale 
of  bricks  for  a  man  to  set  per  hour  or  per  day  ? — I 
cannot  answer  that  off-hand. 

23.492.  Would  it  be  about  1,300?— It  is  about  a 
cubic  yard  and  a  half,  I  think. 

23.493.  Would  you  mind  ascertaining  that  also  ? — 
I  shall  have  very  great  pleasure  in  ascertaining  that. 

withdrew. 


Mr.  A.  Bowman  examined. 


23.494.  {Chairman.')  I  believe  you  represent  the 
Trades  Council  of  Belfast  ? — Yes. 

23.495.  You  are  the  secretary  of  the  Trades 
Council  ? — Yes. 

23.496.  What  number  of  members  are  there  iu  the 
societies  which  are  in  connexion  with  your  Trades 
Council  ?— About  8,000. 

23.497.  You  complain,  I  believe,  to  judge  from  your 
letters,  of  the  general  congestion  of  Belfast  ? — Yes. 

23.498.  You  think  that  although  there  is  not  over- 
crowding in  the  houses  the  centre  part  of  the  town  is 
congested  ? — I  do  not  mean  that  there  is  not  over- 
crowding, but  I  mean  that  overcrowding  is  not 
increasing  so  much  as  the  general  congestion, 

23.499.  What  do  you  mean  by  general  congestion  ? 
— The  complete  absence  of  breathing  spaces  in  the 
centre  of  the  town. 

23.500.  You  mean  to  say  there  are  no  open  spaces  ? 
— There  are  no  open  spaces. 

23.501.  The  cause,  to  judge  from  your  letters  to  me, 
is,  in  your  opinion,  the  speculative,  the  high  price  of 
land  ? — Yes. 

23.502.  Who  does  the  land  belong  to The  land 
originally  belonged  to  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of 
Donegal,  but  the  chief  landlords  are  never  the  cause  of 
all  the  evil ;  it  is  the  under  landlords  who  hold,  per- 
haps, an  acre,  and  hold  it  until  they  can  command  any 
price  almost  owing  to  the  exigences  of  trade  or  of 
population.  I  know  of  one  spot  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  which  measured  80  feet  by  120  feet ;  a  church 
was  built  on  it  100  years  ago,  and  they  got  a  lease  for 
that  term  for  10/.  per  annum ;  the  lease  has  now 
fallen  in,  or  will  do  so  in  November,  and  they  cannot 
have  it  renewed  unless  by  paying  240/.  per  annum. 

23.503.  You  are  one  of  those  who  think  that  the 
community  ought  to  get  the  advantage  of  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  land  ? — Cleai-ly ;  for  it  was  the  com- 
munity that  gave  it  its  increased  value, 

23.504.  You  think  it  ought  to  go  to  the  community 
and  not  to  private  individuals  ? — Clearly. 

23.505.  {Mr.  Samuel  Morley.)  Have  you  any  com- 
panies or  associations  for  building  ?  —  We  have  a 
number  of  building  societies  in  the  town,  but  some  of 
them  have  got  into  trouble  with  their  members,  and 
appear  at  the  moment  to  be  scarcely  solvent.  This 
has  brought  the  whole  class  of  building  societies  under 
a  cloud. 

23.506.  Have  they  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  a 
dividend  ;  has  it  been  carried  to  a  sufficient  extent  to 
bring  a  return  in  any  case  ? — They  are  not  building 
societies  in  the  sense  that  you  have  in  London,  Dublin, 
and  some  other  places  ;  they  simply  advance  money  on 
the  security  of  the  houses  built. 

23.507.  Do  they  make  advances  to  builders  ? — To 


the  persons  who  build.  In  some  cases  their  liabilities 
exceed  their  assets,  so  that  they  have  had  to  compound 
with  their  members,  and  consequently  the  confidence 
of  the  people  is  shaken  with  regard  to  that  kind  of 
investment. 

23.508.  Are  the  people  able  to  pay  a  fair  rent,  an 
increased  rent  ? — They  are  not,  because  wages  are  not 
increasing  in  anything  like  the  same  ratio  that  rent  is 
increasing.  Belfast  is  the  centre  and  emporium  of  the 
linen  trade,  indeed  of  the  manufacturers  of  Ireland ; 
land  is  therefore  increasing  in  value  very  rapidly,  but 
wages  are  not  increasing ;  wages  are  actually  lower 
to-day  all  round  than  they  were  10  years  ago. 

23.509.  There  has  been  a  depression  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  but  you  think  wages  are  lower  to- 
day all  round  than  they  were  1 0  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

23.510.  Do  the  manufacturers  do  anything  in  the 
way  of  providing  accommodation  for  their  workmen  ? 
— In  very  many  cases  the  employers  of  labour  have 
their  own  houses,  and  they  say  it  is  from  the  houses 
they  own  that  they  derive  their  dividends. 

23.511.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  manufacturers 
get  more  by  dealing  in  houses  than  by  dealing  in 
linen  ? — They  say  that  they  get  more  from  rents  than 
from  their  legitimate  manufactures. 

23.512.  {Mr.  Gray).  To  what  trade  do  you  be- 
long ? — I  am  a  flax  dressor,  therefore  I  am  engaged 
in  the  linen  trade. 

23.513.  We  have  had  some  evidence  as  to  the  cost 
of  building  workmen's  dwellings  in  Belfast  and  we 
find  that  the  very  smallest  and  cheapest  class  of  house 
can  be  erected  in  Belfast  for  from  45/.  to  50/. ;  that 
I  believe  to  be  a  considerably  lower  rate  than  exists 
in  any  other  place  in  the  United  Kingdom,  certainly 
a  lower  rate  than  exists  in  Dublin  ;  can  you  give  me 
any  information  as  to  how  it  is  that  those  houses  can 
be  built  cheaper  in  Belfast  than  they  can  elsewhere  ? 
— One  very  important  factor  in  that  is  the  lowness  of 
wages  to  which  I  have  referred  ;  wages  are  as  a  rule 
lower  in  Belfast  than  they  are  in  centres  of  industry 
and  population  in  the  sister  islands, 

23.514.  {Chairman).  What  is  a  bricklayer's  wage 
in  Belfast  ?~About  30s. 

23.515.  What  is  it  in  Dublin  ? — I  do  not  know. 

23.516.  Why  can  houses  be  built  in  Belfast  for  less 
than  two-thirds  of  what  they  cost  in  Dublin  ? — Some 
of  the  building  materials  are  more  accessible,  so  that 
that  would  make  a  slight  difference. 

23.517.  Slates  and  timber  of  course  come  as  cheaply 
to  Dublin  as  they  do  to  Belfast  ? — Yes,  but  we  have 
gone  in  largely  in  Belfast  for  the  manufacture  of  brick, 
much  more  largely  than  they  have  in  Dublin. 

23.518.  Are  bricks  much  cheaper  in  Belfast  than  in 
Dublin  ?— Yes. 
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Mr.  23,519.  (Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley).  How  much  are  they 

A.  Bowman,    in  Belfast  a  thousand  ? — From  16s.  to  24s. 

  23,520.  Do  you  know  what  they  fetch  in  Dublin  ? — 

26  May  1885.  -^^^  j  (Jq  f,Qt^  jjyf  [  know  that  good  bricks  are  sold  at 
24s.  in  Belfast. 

23.521.  {Mr.  Gray).  You  have  said  that  some  of 
the  employers  state  that  they  get  their  dividends  now 
from  the  rents  of  houses  ? — Yes. 

23.522.  Do  you  think  they  charge  excessive  rents 
for  those  houses  ? — I  do  not,  because  I  believe  the 
ground  landlord  exacts  all  the  wealth  produced  except 
the  very  lowest  possible  profit  and  the  lowest  possible 
wages.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  manufacturers  who 
own  houses  that  cause  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  things 
that  exists ;  I  believe  it  is  the  men  Avho  have  control 
over  the  forces  and  resources  of  nature. 

23.523.  Do  the  men  who  live  in  those  houses,  owned 
by  mill  owners  and  such  like,  hold  under  a  weekly 
tenure,  from  week  to  week  ? — Yes,  from  week  to 
week. 

23.524.  Supposing  a  man  leaves  the  employment  of 
that  mill  owner,  what  happens  ? — He  has  to  flit,  or 
leave  the  house. 

23.525.  Suppose  there  is  a  strike  ? — He  has  to  leave  ; 
he  must  clear  out. 

23.526.  Suppose  he  gets  ill  and  is  not  able  to  work, 
what  happens  ? — He  has  to  clear  out  unless  some  other 
members  of  the  family  work  to  pay  the  rent,  or  unless 
some  other  labourer  who  is  also  employed  in  the  same 
place  is  sufficiently  considerate  to  pay  the  rent  for 
him. 

23.527.  Whether  the  house  was  owned  by  a  mill 
owner  or  by  anybody  else  if  he  did  not  pay  the  rent 
he  would  have  to  go  out  ^ — Yes. 

23.528.  Suppose  a  man  quits  a  mill,  has  a  quarrel 
with  his  emplo3^er  and  goes  away,  does  the  employer 
expect  him  to  vacate  his  house  to  make  room  for  the 
new  man  who  is  coming  in  his  stead  ? — As  a  rule  he 
would  not  be  discharged,  and  get  what  money  is  owing 
to  him  in  the  mill  until  he  hands  in  the  key ;  that  is 
the  rule,  but  there  are  exceptions  of  an  honourable 
nature. 

23.529.  Is  that  felt  to  be  a  great  hardship  by  the 
working  classes  ? — So  much  so,  that  though  I  have 
worked  in  a  mill  since  I  was  under  10  years  old  I 
have  never  lived  in  a  house  owned  by  a  mill  owner 
since  I  was  about  14,  just  because  I  was  as  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  the  mill  owner  as  five  or  six 
years  ago  the  agricultural  farmer  was  at  the  mercy  of 
his  landlord. 

23.530.  I  suppose  you  think  the  remedy  for  the 
difficulty  you  point  out  would  be,  therefore,  to  take  the 
land  from  the  landlord  ? — I  would  go  that  length  ;  but 
I  suppose  that  would  hardly  be  within  the  region  of 
practical  politics  yet.  I  think  a  very  important 
remedy,  I  mean  perhaps  not  a  remedy,  that  is  hardly 
the  word,  a  palliative  might  be  a  better  word,  would 
be  the  encouraging  of  the  establishment  of  co-operati\  e 
societies,  such  as  that  of  M,  Godin,  of  Guise,  in  France; 
he  had  given  his  workpeople  such  an  interest  in  the  firm 
(they  manufacture  a  number  of  articles  of  metallic 
works  of  art)  that  they  now  practically  own  houses 
that  are  sufficient  to  accommodate  1,400  workmen  and 
their  families.  Those  houses  are  all  built  in  a  sort 
of  quadrangular  form,  and  the  upper  parts  and  the 
lower  parts  are  alike  tenanted  by  means  of  a  balcony 
running  round  the  upper  part,  so  that  it  servos  all  the 
purposes  of  a  street.  Those  houses  are  owned  by  the 
people  and  they  employ  people  to  attend  to  the  keeping 
of  them  in  proper  sanitary  order,  nobody  has  to  perform 
any  of  the  services  that  they  would  shrink  from  doing. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  in  Belfast,  I  think  I  am  safe  in 
saying  that  not  1  per  cent,  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
artizan  classes  possess  waterclosets  ;  I  believe  that  in 
99  per  cent,  of  the  houses  there  are  simply  dry  closets ; 
in  many  cases  there  are  not  even  back  yards,  and  con- 
sequently not  even  a  dry  closet.  I  would  say  that  in 
the  case  of  probably  10  pei'  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion that  is  so.  The  entire  ashes,  and  all  the  refuse  of 
the  house,  together  with  the  night  soil,  all  gathers  in  a 
pit  formed  in  the  back  yard  where  there  is  such ; 


and  every  individual  has  to  pay  to  the  Corporation 
one  shilling  per  load  for  having  it  removed.  So  that 
if  more  than  a  load  happens  at  any  time  to  gather  into 
the  pit  the  householder  has  to  go  and  pay  the  Corpora- 
tion one  shilling  to  have  that  removed ;  and  when  the 
men  come  up  from  the  Corporation  they  simply  remove 
twelve  baskets  full,  and  if  three  or  four  baskets  full 
remain  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit  they  leave  that  which 
is  the  very  worst  part  of  the  entire  refuse. 

23.531.  (Chairman.)  The  witness  from  the  Corpo- 
ration who  was  before  us  just  now  said  that  the 
Corporation  charged  a  sum,  and  he  mentioned  the 
same  figure  that  you  have  given,  but  he  said  that  it 
was  not  in  all  cases,  that  in  the  cases  of  some  of  the 
smaller  houses  they  did  not  charge  at  all  ? — Well,  all 
I  have  to  say  is  that  I  know  people  who  when  they 
are  in  straitened  circumstances  and  want  to  have  their 
yards  cleaned  have  to  go  to  the  sanitary  officer  and  say 
that  their  husbands  ai'e  out  of  work ;  the  women 
generally  go,  the  men  seldom  go  themselves,  and  they 
invariably  have  to  say  that  their  husbands  are  not  in 
work,  whether  they  are  or  not  ;  so  that  this  cheese- 
paring policy  you  see  creates  a  disregard  for  truth. 

23.532.  (Mr.  Gray.)  Then  a  gratuitous  removal  of 
this  refuse  is  not  accorded  to  all  the  workmen,  but  it 
is  only  a  matter  of  charity  to  those  parties  who  are  out 
of  work  ? — It  is  as  a  mattei'  of  charity.  I  may  again 
repeat  what  I  have  said,  that  I  went  to  Belfast  when 
1  was  under  10  years  old  and  it  never  was  removed 
from  our  house  without  a  fee  being  exacted.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other  case,  except  a  very  few  where  the 
people  were  really  too  poor  and  could  not  affijrd  it, 
and  then  they  had  to  tell  an  untruth. 

23.533.  In  those  cases  where  there  is  no  back  yard, 
of  course  there  is  no  way  of  removing  the  foul  refuse 
except  through  the  living  room  — That  is  so. 

23.534.  ( Chairman.)  That  is  in  the  older  houses, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes,  and  in  many  of  the  new  houses. 

23.535.  Since  1878  they  have  had  a  new  byelaw, 
you  know  ? — Yes,  they  have  a  byelaw,  but  I  am  afraid 
it  is  about  as  much  honoured  in  the  breach  as  in  the 
observance.  I  know  very  many  houses  built  since 
1878  where  the  refuse  has  yet  to  be  removed  through 
the  living  room. 

23.536.  You  are  referring  to  houses  which  have  no 
back  space  ? — The  two  backs  have  no  passage  between 
them. 

23.537.  Have  they  been  built  since  1878  ?— Yes, 
they  have  been  built  since  1878.  I  also  know  of  some 
sewers  which  are  not  more  than  2  ft.  6  in.  below  the 
surface ;  of  course  those  are  in  the  older  streets,  but 
I  tliink  a  regard  to  the  public  health  should  compel 
the  Corporation  to  remedy  those  evils. 

23.538.  The  death-rate  has  decreased  of  late  years, 
which  seems  to  show  that  the  Corporation  have  im- 
proved the  state  of  the  town  ? — Yes,  that  is  true : 
but  while  that  is  true  I  think  probably  I  can  give  a 
different  complexion  to  that.  The  death-rate  upon 
the  town  has  decreased,  and  a  number  of  the  vilest 
dens  in  Belfast  have  been  swept  away  to  make  room 
for  Royal  Avenue,  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  ; 
but  there  are  still  districts  in  the  town  that  are  year 
by  year  getting  worse,  such  places  of  necessity  must 
get  worse.  I  do  not  know  by  what  means  they  can 
be  got  rid  of.  We  do  not  want  the  State  to  spend 
money  upon  improving  the  condition  of  our  dwellings  ; 
but  we  do  think  that  some  of  the  surplus  value  created 
by  the  community  should  be  devoted  to  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  community. 

23.539.  Still  on  the  whole,  the  death-rate  of  Belfast 
has  decreased,  and  it  is  low  for  an  Irish  tovvn ;  it  is 
considerably  lower  than  that  of  other  large  Irish  towns  ? 
— Yes,  it  is. 

23.540.  {3'lr.  Gray.)  Great  as  are  the  drawbacks 
which  you  have  mentioned,  I  suppose  the  working 
classes  of  Belfast,  now  that  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  living  in  separate  dwellings  with  a  house  for  each 
family,  would  never  be  content  to  submit  to  going 
back  to  the  tenement  dwellings,  such  as  they  have 
to  content  themselves  with  in  Dublin  and  in  some  of 
the  English  towns  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  they  would, 
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that  is  one  bright  feature  in  our  social  system,  if  you 
can  call  it  bright.  But  when  I  say  that,  I  know  of 
one  small  room  that  has  not  nearly  the  superficial 
urea  of  this  table,  in  which  I  have  known  20  girls  to 
sleep.    That  surely  is  bad  enough. 

23.541.  [Chairman.)  Still  that  cannot  be  generally 
or  widely  spread  in  Belfast,  because  the  average  popu- 
lation of  Belfast  is  only  just  over  five  to  a  house, 
which  is  very  low  ? — That  is  very  low,  but  there  is 
one  district  in  which  it  obtains  very  largely  ;  it  is  a 
suburban  one,  I  mean  Ligoniel  ;  the  entire  population 
of  Ligoniel  would  not  be  more  I  suppose  than  6,000 ; 
so  that  that  would  not  materially  affect  the  general 
average. 

23.542.  {The  Bishop  of  Bedford.)  I  think  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  that  some  of  the  manufacturers  made 
more  profit  on  their  houses  than  by  their  manufac- 
tm-es  ? — No,  I  did  not  exactly  say  that ;  I  said  that 
they  professed  to  receive  their  dividends  from  rents 
rather  than  from  profits. 

23.543.  {Mr.  Samuel  Morley.)  That  is  the  same 
thing,  is  it  not  ? — No,  somewhat  different. 


23.544.  What  is  the  difference  ?  In  Belfast  your 
employers  say  that  they  do  not  get  a  profit  by  their 
business,  but  they  do  get  a  dividend  by  their  houses, 
is  not  that  so  ? — Yes. 

23.545.  ( The  Bishop  of  Bedford.)  May  I  go  on  to 
remind  you  that  you  also  said  that  the  great  bulk  of 
ilie  rents  of  the  houses  goes  to  the  ground  landlord, 
so  that  the  manufacturers  are  a  sort  of  middlemen, 
practically,  and  yet  the  smallest  possible  margin  of 
profit  ? — Yes. 

23.546.  And  the  inference  from  that  is,  that  the 
manufacturers  themselves  are  in  a  very  bad  way  at 
present  ? — Judging  by  their  own  reports,  they  cer- 
tainly are.  I  may  say  in  further  explanation  that  the 
directors  of  the  most  extensive  spinning  concern  in 
Belfast  have  informed  me  when  I  have  been  with 
them  relative  to  an  advance  of  wages,  that  they  were 
practically  losing  on  their  manufacturing  end,  and 
that  it  was  in  their  commercial  end  that  they  were 
making  their  profits.  The  people  in  Belfast  are  re- 
markably fond  of  advertising  the  fact  that  they  have 
two  identities. 


Mr. 

A.  Bowman. 

26  May  188.'). 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Dr.  Dennis  D.  Donovan,  Mr.  Michael  J.  McMullen,  C.E.,  Mr.  Alexander  McCarthy,  examined. 

I  do  not 


23.547.  {Chairman  to  Dr.  Donovan.)  You  are  the 
superintendent  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  city 
of  Cork  ?— Yes. 

23.548.  And  you  have  been  deputed  by  the  Cor- 
poration of  Cork  to  represent  them  to-day  before  this 
Commission  ? — Yes. 

23.549.  {To  Mr.  McMullen.)  You  are  the  borough 
engineer  of  Cork,  I  believe  ? — l''es. 

23.550.  {To  Mr.  McCarthy.)  I  beheve  you  are 
town  clerk  and  law  agent  of  the  Corporation  of  Cork  } 
—Yes. 

23.551.  The  desire  of  the  Corporation  of  Cork  is 
that  you  should  attend  the  sitting  when  the  two  wit- 
nesses whom  they  have  selected,  the  medical  ofiicer  of 
health  and  the  city  engineer,  are  under  examination, 
so  that  you  might  be  able  to  supplement  the  evidence 
they  give  if  necessary  ? — Yes. 

23.552.  {To  Dr.  Donovan.)  The  area  of  the  city 
of  Cork  is  a  little  over  2,685  acres,  is  it  not  ? — About 
that. 

23.553.  Which  is  nearly  four  square  miles,  and  its 
population  is  80,000  and  odd,  is  it  not  ?— It  is  80,124. 

23.554.  The  density  of  the  population  may  be  esti- 
mated at  30  to  the  acre  ? — About  30  to  the  acre. 

23.555.  The  death-rate  is  just  under  20  per  1,000, 
is  it  not?— It  is  19-88. 

23.556.  Is  that  good  for  an  Irish  town  ? — Yes 


good. 

23,557 
— Yes. 

23,558 


very 

Are  there  about  11,000  houses  in  the  city  ? 
The  rateable  value 


of  which  amounts  to 
148,000/.  and  odd,  does  it  not.? — Yes. 

23.559.  Are  there  1,732  tenement  houses  ? — Yes. 

23.560.  And  are  there  in  those  tenement  houses 
11,330  rooms  containing  6,000  and  odd  families? — 
Yes. 

23.561.  That  would  give  a  total  of  nearly  22,000 
occupants  ? — Yes. 

23.562.  That  is  an  average  of  three  and  a  half 
families  to  each  tenement  house,  and  of  nearly  two 
persons  to  each  room  in  a  tenement  house  ? — Yes. 

23.563.  You  consider  that  your  tenement  houses 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  viz.,  the  large  tene- 
ment house,  the  small  tenement  house,  and  the  inter- 
mediate ? — Yes. 

23.564.  The  large  houses  are  frequently  found 
about  the  centre  or  fiat  of  the  city  with  10  or  12 
rooms,  containing  from  20  to  30  people,  is  not  that 
so  ? — Yes. 

23.565.  Do  they  pay  about  20/.  a  year  rent  ?— That 
is  about  the  average. 

23.566.  What  do  you  mean  by  about  20/.  a  year 
rent  ?— The  total  rents  come  to  nearly  20/.,  the  total 
weekly  rents  of  the  different  rooms. 

o  18894. 


are  standing 


23.567.  Are  they  held  by  middlemen? 
know  exactly  how  they  are  held. 

{Mr.  McCarthy.)  They  are  principally  held  by 
middlemen. 

23.568.  Are  there  large  landed  estates  in  Cork ; 
do  the  houses  stand,  a  certain  number  of  them,  on  the 
same  man's  land  ? — Yes,  a  great  number 
on  land  owned  by  the  same  person. 

23.569.  And  then  the  houses  are  held  from  him  by 
lease  ? — Yes. 

23.570.  And  then,  are  the  tenement  houses  in  the 
hands  of  lessors  or  are  there  sub-lessors,  that  is  to  say, 
middlemen,  who  collect  the  rents  ?  —  Sub-lessors 
principally. 

23.571.  Is  there  very  much  difference  between  what 
the  middlemen  receive,  and  what  they  pay  ? — There  is 
a  very  large  difference. 

23.572.  The  tenement  houses  are  old,  and  in  bad 
repair,  especially  those  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  I 
believe  ? — Very  bad. 

23.573.  {To  Dr.  Donovan.)  The  halls  of  the  tene- 
ment houses,  their  entrance  halls,  are  very  often  mud, 
are  they  not  ? — As  a  rule  they  are. 

23.574.  And  the  stairs  are  generally  ricketty  and 
broken  ? — Yes,  they  are  earthen  floors,  unpaved  and 
unflagged. 

23.575.  The  old  tenement  houses  in  the  city  are 
structurally  as  bad  as  possible,  are  they  not  ? — They 
are  very  bad. 

23.576.  Do  you  put  in  force  section  100  of  the 
Public  Health  Act  with  regard  to  tenement  houses  ; 
you  do  not,  I  think  ? — No,  I  do  not  believe  we  do. 

23.577.  Do  you  know  why  you  do  not? — We  do 
not  know  exactly  who  to-  come  at,  whether  the  land- 
lords or  the  tenants. 

23.578.  {To  Mr.  McCarthy.)  The  byelaws  under 
that  section  are  enforced  in  three  Irish  towns  only, 
Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Limerick.  We  have  not  yet  had 
evidence  from  Limerick  before  us,  but  Belfast  contains 
so  few  tenement  houses,  from  the  practice  of  living  in 
separate  houses,  that  practically  the  total  number 
there  is  very  small,  is  quite  manageable,  and  can  be 
easily  dealt  Avith,  so  that  virtually  it  may  be  said  that 
Dublin  and  Limerick  alone  to  any  extent  are  affected 
as  regards  tenement  houses  by  byelaws.  Has  your 
Corporation  ever  considered  the  desirability  of  doing 
so  ? — No,  they  have  not. 

23.579.  (  To  Dr.  Donovan.)  Has  your  attention,  in 
reading  the  Public  Health  Act,  been  called  to  that 
subject  at  all  ;  have  you  considered  the  advisability 
of  recommending  the  Corporation  to  put  it  in  force  ? 
— No,  I  have  not.    I  have  not  been  long  in  office. 

23.580.  That  is  a  section  under  which  a  register 
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Dr.  I),  may  be  kept  of  all  tenement  houses  ? — They  do  that 
Donovan,      with  common  lodging  houses. 

McMuilm         23,581.  But  this  applies  to  all  houses,  that  is  to  say, 
(j£;_    '     it  may  be  made  to  apply,  it  includes  (you  need  not 
Mr.         iipply  it  ill  every  case)  all  houses  occupied  by  mem- 
A.  McCarthy,  bers  of  more  than  one  family,  and  you  can  register  all 

  such  houses  and  inspect  them,  you  can  even  (although 

26  May  1885.  jj.  jg  Q^j;  ^Joue  in  Ireland,  or  in  many  towns  in  jSngland) 
inspect  at  night ;  you  can  regulate  the  amount  of 
cubic  space ;  you  can  make  regulations  as  to  white- 
washing and  cleansing  in  the  case  of  infectious  disease, 
and  you  can  make  regulations  with  regard  to  the 
separation  of  the  sexes  to  prevent  adults  of  different 
families  being  mixed  up  together  in  one  room,  if  your 
byelaws  are  in  force  ? — I  do  not  think  our  present 
staff  could  undertake  that. 

23.582.  How  many  sanitary  inspectors  have  you  ? 
— We  have  five  sanitary  inspectors  for  the  lodging 
houses  ;  they  look  after  the  cases  of  infectious  disease. 
There  are  so  many  tenement  houses,  and  such  an 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  that  I  hardly  think  the 
present  staff  could  do  more. 

23.583.  In  my  own  parish,  which  has  a  larger 
population  than  the  city  of  Cork,  we  find  that  one 
inspector  specially  working  the  tenement  houses,  can 
keep  them  in  pretty  good  order  under  byelaws  of  this 
kind  ? — Yes,  being  specially  set  apart  for  that  work 
alone,  but  these  men  have  a  great  deal  of  other  duty 
to  do  besides. 

23.584.  What  is  the  salary  of  those  people  ? — I  think 
they  get  about  25s.  a  week. 

{Mr  McCarthy.)  22s. 

23.585.  {To  Dr.  Donovan.^  If  you  found  that  by 
increasing  tlie  present  staff  by  one  sanitary  inspector 
he  could  go  such  a  good  work,  perhaps  that  might  be 
worth  considering  ? — I  will  consider  it,  and  recommend 
it. 

23.586.  With  regard  to  the  small  tenement  houses, 
those  are  houses  which  accommodate  two  families,  are 
they  not  ? — Principally. 

23.587.  Those  houses  each  contain  four  rooms  ? — 
Yes. 

23.588.  Those  also  you  consider  to  be  in  a  defective 
sanitary  condition,  do  you  not  ? — They  are  in  a  very 
bad  state. 

23.589.  You  have  typhus  in  Cork,  have  you  not? — 
It  always  prevails  in  Cork. 

23.590.  If  you  have  such  a  bad  state  of  things  in 
the  tenement  houses,  and  always  have  typhus  and  so 
foi'th,  how  can  you  account  for  the  death-rate  being 
less  than  that  of  other  Irish  towns  ? — The  prevalence 
of  typhus  does  not  materially  affect  the  death-rate. 

23.591.  Do  you  mean  that  there  are  only  a  few 
cases  ? — On  the  average  ;  I  think  it  varies.  At  the 
coming  on  of  cold  weather  there  is  an  increase  of  it 
when  people  huddle  together  to  keep  warm  ;  but  as  a 
rule  we  have  odd  cases  always  going  on. 

23.592.  On  the  passing  of  Sir  Eichard  Cross's  Acts 
you  had  a  scheme  I  think  in  Cork  ? — Under  the 
Artizans'  Dwelling  Scheme,  yes ;  it  was  taken  up  at 
the  time  by  the  Corporation. 

23.593.  The  late  medical  officer,  your  predecessor, 
reported  seven  unhealthy  areas  ? — Yes. 

23.594.  The  Cork  Improvement  Scheme  in  1878 
proposed  to  deal  with  those  seven  areas  at  a  cost  of 
between  51,300/.  and  52,000/.  ?— Yes. 

23.595.  The  Corporation  borrowed  22,000/. ;  you 
took  in  hand  au  area  which  you  call  No,  1,  at  a  cost 
of  nearly  22,000/. ;  at  least  the  estimated  cost  was 
very  nearly  22,000/. ;  the  actual  cost  was  19,000/. ;  is 
not  that  so  ?— About  19,000/. 

23.596.  You  removed  101  houses,  did  you  not? — 
107,  I  believe,  is  the  actual  number. 

23.597.  And  you  built  170  new  houses  ? — Yes  ;  we 
did  not  build  them,  we  simply  cleared  the  area,  but 
that  was  handed  over  to  a  private  company,  who  built 
on  it. 

23.598.  The  company  built  170  new  houses,  did 
they  not  ? — Yes,  a  private  company. 

23.599.  And  those  houses  are  artizans'  dwellings, 
but  of  a  superior  class.    They  are  not  inhabited  by 


the  people  who  were  turned  out,  but  by  a  superior 
class  of  people  ? — They  did  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  people  who  were  turned  out. 

23.600.  What  became  of  those  people  ? — They  went 
into  the  immediate  neighbourhood  and  made  things  a 
great  deal  worse  there. 

23.601.  Is  there  any  overcrowding  in  the  tenement 
houses  ? — Very  much. 

23.602.  The  proper  way  to  deal  with  overcrowding 
in  tenement  houses,  is  of  course  by  byelaws  under 
that  section  100  of  the  Irish  Public  Health  Act  ? — But 
unfortunately  you  cannot  disturb  them,  because  you 
have  no  place  to  put  them  ;  you  must  leave  them  where 
they  are. 

23.603.  Do  you  consider  tliat  houses  of  the  poorest 
kind  of  tenement  house,  properly  constructed,  cannot 
be  built  in  Cork  to  pay  ? — We  have  none  at  present. 

23.604.  Cork  is  not  a  very  prosperous  place  for 
building  ;  but  building  materials  are  cheap,  are  they 
not  ? — The  engineer  will  tell  you  that, 

23.605.  {To  Mr. Mc  Mullen.)  Is  it  not  a  very  cheap 
place  in  which  to  build? — Yes. 

23.606.  Timber  and  slates  are  cheap  ? — Yes,  as 
cheap,  1  think,  in  Cork  as  in  any  place  in  the  Kingdom. 

23.607.  {To  Mr.  McCarthy.)  The  Improved  Dwell- 
ings Company,  that  took  No.  1  area,  took  it  on  a 
lease  for  900  years,  did  they  not  ? — Yes. 

23.608.  Did  they  take  it  at  a  rent  of  80/.  a  year  ?— 
Yes,  80/.  a  year. 

23.609.  You  have  got  an  improved  valuation  out  of 
the  area  ? — Yes. 

23.610.  The  difference  being  about  600/.  ?— About 
that. 

23.611.  {To  Dr.  Donovan.)  But  you  consider  the 
loss  (after  considering  all  things)  to  the  Corporation 
by  the  area  was  1,000/.  a  year? — It  stands  at  that  at 
present. 

23.612.  Have  the  Corporation  built  any  houses 
themselves  ? — No. 

23.613.  The  Corporation  have  taken  steps,  have 
they  not,  to  clear  a  second  area,  area  No.  2  ? — Y''es, 
they  have. 

23.614.  But  owing  to  the  excessive  cost  of  the  first 
undertaking  they  have  been  deterred  from  carrying 
out  the  second  scheme  ? — They  have. 

23.615.  They  have  taken  some  houses  down  under 
that  scheme,  but  they  have  not  proceeded  to  build  ? — 
No,  they  have  not  proceeded  to  build. 

23.616.  They  have  spent  640/.  in  compensation  in 
the  second  scheme,  have  they  not  ?  —  Yes,  very 
nearly. 

23.617.  {To  Mr.  McCarthy.)  You  have  a  local  Act 
in  Cork ;  does  your  local  Act  contain  sanitary  pro- 
visions ? — Yes. 

23.618.  {To  Mr.  Donovan.)  Do  you  proceed 
entirely  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  or  also  under 
the  Local  Act — Generally  under  the  Public  Health 
Act. 

23.619.  {To  Mr.  McCarthy.)  Are  there  any  points 
in  your  local  Act  to  which  you  desire  to  call  our 
attention  ? — I  do  not  think  there  are. 

23.620.  But  it  contains  sanitary  provisions,  you  say  ? 
—Yes. 

23.621.  Of  what  kind  ? — It  has  incorporated  all  the 
general  provisions  that  affected  the  English  towns 
before  the  Public  Health  Act  was  passed. 

23.622.  It  is  an  older  Act  then  ? — Yes  ;  the  date  of 
it  is  1882. 

23.623.  Then  it  is  superseded  by  the  Public 
Health  Act,  is  it  not? — It  is  concurrent  with  it. 

23.624.  The  powers  there  are  also  in  the  Public 
Health  Act  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  I  should  add  that  the 
Act  of  1852  gave  a  power  to  the  Corporation  of 
making  new  streets,  which  was  a  very  peculiar  power  ; 
it  was  not  in  any  English  Act,  I  believe ;  it  enabled 
them  to  make  streets,  and  they  have  availed  themselves 
of  that  to  a  large  extent.  They  practically  carried  out 
a  good  deal  of  this  artizans'  dwelling  scheme  before  the 
Artizans'  Dwelling  Act  was  passed  at  all;  two  or 
three  large  streets  were  made  by  which  a  large 
amount  of  that  class  of  buildings  was  cleared,  and  that 
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practically  carried  it  out  without  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding accommodation  for  the  population  that  was 
turned  out. 

23.625.  {To  Mr.  Mc Mullen.)  Besides  the  tene- 
ment houses  which  are  in  a  bad  condition,  are  there  a 
good  many  cabins  in  Cork  one-storied  houses  ? — Yes, 
in  the  outlying  portions  of  the  town;  the  situation  is 
pretty  good,  but  they  are  in  such  a  bad  condition 
themselves. 

23.626.  They  contain  either  one  or  two  rooms,  do 
they  not  ? — One,  two,  and  three  rooms. 

23.627.  {To  Dr.  Donovan.)  How  long  have  you 
been  medical  officer  ? — About  eight  months. 

23.628.  {3Ir.  Samuel  Morley.)  Are  there  any 
extensive  manufacturers  in  Cork  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
we  have  any. 

23.629.  Can  it  be  called  a  manufacturing  city  in  any 
respect  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

23.630.  Are  the  wages  of  the  working  class  equal 
to  the  average  of  other  towns  in  Ireland ;  could  you 
give  any  idea  of  about  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  what 
you  would  call  the  working  classes  ? — The  rate  is 
about  12s.  per  week  ;  that  is  the  average  wage. 

23.631.  Would  that  be  to  the  artizan  class  ? — No, 
the  labourers. 

23.632.  And  they  have  no  means,  perhaps,  of  occu- 
pying more  expensive  buildings  ? — No,  they  have  not ; 
they  are  unable  to  pay  more  than  from  1*.  to  Is.  6rf. 
for  their  rooms. 

23.633.  For  a  cottage  or  a  couple  of  rooms,  do  you 
mean  ? — There  are  very  few  cottages  that  would  let 
at  that  price,  they  have  to  go  into  rooms  principally. 

23.634.  I  do  not  know  whether  yoia  said  that  there 
was  much  overcrowding  in  Cork  ? — Yes,  very  much. 

23.635.  What  do  we  understand  by  your  detinition 
of  overcrowding  ? — Overcrowding  in  rooms  and  in 
houses  ;  you  have  too  many  families  in  a  house,  and 
too  many  persons  occupying  a  room. 

23.636.  Do  you  mean  a  single  room  ? — Yes.  I  have 
brought  up  some  specimens  of  the  overcrowding.  We 
have  handed  in  a  recent  statement  of  a  random  run 
through  the  city,  in  different  parts  of  it,  when  we  got 
some  rooms  measured. 

23.637.  {Cliaii-man.)  I  am  afraid  those  specimens 
may  suggest  the  consideration  of  the  steps  which  the 
Inw  gives  you  power  to  take  to  remedy  this  over- 
crowding ? — If  you  disturb  the  people  they  have  no 
place  to  go  to;  that  is  the  evil.  If  we  were  to 
dispossess  the  people  from  the  present  uninhabitable 
houses  we  have  no  place  to  put  them, 

23.638.  On  the  other  hand  one  would  suppose  that 
with  the  cheapness  of  building  in  Cork  the  enterprise 
of  the  town  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  grapple  with  that 
evil  ? — If  you  mean  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
people  who  are  able  to  pay  such  a  very  little  rent,  I 
do  not  know  that  the  enterprise  would  meet  the 
requirements  ;  because  I  think  toe  class  of  house  that 
would  meet  those  people  would  hardly  pay  any 
company  to  build,  for  instance,  you  could  hardly  build 
a  house  to  let  at  a  rent  of  Is.  6^.  a  week,  I  fancy,  and 
make  it  pay. 

23.639.  {Mr.  Samuel  Morley.)  You  have  spoken  of 
some  cases  in  which  there  was  only  165  cubic  feet  of 
air  for  each  person  as  against  300  feet,  which  I  believe 
is  the  minimum  ? — That  would  not  be  considered  a 
very  bad  case  in  Cork. 

23,610,  {Chairman.)  Not  with  you  ? — No. 
{Mr.  McBlullen.)  I  have  often  found  it  as  low  as 
40. 

{Dr.  Donovan.)  I  have  found  it  35. 

23.641.  Then  the  windows  must  be  broken  or  they 
would  die  ? — There  is  no  back  window  at  all. 

23.642.  But  with  the  warmth  of  such  a  number  as 
that  even  one  aperture  would  produce  ventilation  ? — 
Yes. 

23.643.  {Sir  Richard  Cross.)  Did  you  ever  take 
the  heat  of  a  room  with  the  thermometer? — 
Fortunately  I  went  there  when  the  inhabitants  were  out ; 
these  places  are  awfully  stuffy  if  you  go  in  the  day- 
time ;  they  must  be  terrible  at  night. 

23.644.  {Mr.  Samuel  Morley.)  Would  you  not  feel 


it  justifiable  to  interfere  by  Act  of  Parliament  ? — Yes     Br.  D.  D. 
we  do,  but  the  difficulty  we  meet  with  is  that  if  you  Donovan, 
dispossess  the  people  you  cannot  put  them  elsewhere.  ^^'x^rj 

23.645.  {Chairman.)  There  is  plenty  of  legislative 

power  you  know  ? — I  will  just  give  you  an  example.  Mr.' 
In  one  of  the  cases  which  I  visited  recently  I  came  A.MeCarthj. 

across   a  great  deal   of   overcrowding,   and  upon   

making  inquiries  into  it,  I  found  this  ;  I  had  shut  up       ^^^^  1885. 

a  house  directly  opposite  in  the  same  lane  where  " 

typhus  had  broken  out ;  the  people  simply  came  out  of 

that  house  and  went  into  the  house  opposite  where  a 

second  family  had  been  before,  and  they  had  absolutely 

two  families  in  a  house  that  had  not  sufficient  room  for 

one. 

23.646.  {Mr.  Samuel  Morley.)  Did  you  take  any 
steps  to  prevent  it  ? — They  must  go  somewhere  ;  they 
had  no  place  to  go  to,  and  they  were  simply  taken  in 
by  the  persons  opposite.  That  is  the  difficulty  we 
meet  with  in  Cork  in  coping  with  overcrowding,  the 
people  have  nowhere  to  go. 

23.647.  Inasmuch  as  the  public  health  might  be 
seriously  compromised  by  such  a  state  of  things,  would 
you  not  feel  it  justifiable  to  find  accommodation  for 
them  ? — That  is  the  question  and  the  difficulty. 

23.648.  I  would  not  say  less  for  their  sake  than  for 
the  sake  of  the  public,  but  it  is  a  tremendous  thing  for 
a  city  to  be  exposed  to  that  kind  cf  thing.  Our  great 
object  is  to  find  a  remedy,  and  it  is  a  most  dilHcult 
problem  no  doubt  ? — No  doubt. 

{Mr.  McCarthy.)  I  am  authorised  to  state  that  the 
Corporation  ai-e  anxious  to  build  houses  if  they  can 
find  the  way  to  do  it,  if  it  would  pay  at  all ;  they 
woidd  put  up  Avith  a  large  loss  if  they  had  power  to 
build  houses ;  but  they  have  not. 

23.649.  We  are  not  here  to  condemn  A,  B,  or  C, 
but  to  find  out  the  causes  of  this  state  of  things,  and 
if  possible  a  remedy  ? — The  great  difficulty  which  has 
made  the  Corporation  hold  their  hand  about  carrying 
out  the  rest  of  the  scheme  is  that  until  additional 
house  accommodation  can  be  given  to  the  labouring 
classes,  it  only  adds  to  the  evil.  The  Artizans' 
Dwellings  Company,  to  whom  they  let  the  ground, 
have  built  five  houses  full  of  all  the  sanitary  appliances 
and  they  took  it  under  the  condition  of  providing  that 
sanitary  accommodation,  and  no  doubt  the  one  class, 
the  artizan  class,  have  got  improved  dwellings,  and 
have  made  room  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  labourers, 
but  at  the  same  time  Cork  is  exceedingly  badly  oft' 
for  that  class  of  dwelling ;  the  builders  do  not  build 
that  class  of  house  for  some  reason  ;  in  fact  to  give 
the  sanitary  accommodation  now  required  they  would 
say  it  was  a  non-paying  speculation. 

23.650.  But  surely  it  is  a  great  responsibility  for  the 
Corporation  to  remain  quiet  under  such  circumstances, 
are  there  persons  on  the  committees  of  the  Corporation 
who  are  owners  of  property  do  you  think  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  the  Corporation  would  be  influenced  in 
that  way,  there  may  be  a  few  ;  but  from  my  experience 
of  the  Public  Health  Committee  I  should  say  that 
they  have  not  evaded  the  carrying  out  of  the  law 
when  it  was  of  any  practical  use ;  but  shutting  up  a 
house  simply  means  sending  them  into  another  and 
making  matters  worse. 

{Dr.  Donovan.)  In  Cork  the  competition  is  for 
houses  and  not  for  tenants. 

23.651.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  You  describe  that 
the  overcrowding  is  owing  to  the  want  of  accommoda- 
tion ? — Yes. 

23.652.  How  long  have  you  known  Cork  ? — I  have 
known  it  30  j-ears. 

23.653.  That  overcrowding  existed  all  the  time 
you  have  known  it  ? — I  have  been  dispensary  physician 
in  Cork  for  14  years,  and  that  has  been  my  experience 
for  the  14  years  I  have  been  in  practice  there. 

23.654.  Have  you  lived  in  Cork  longer  than  14 
years  ? — I  have  lived  there  all  my  life. 

23.655.  As  a  matter  of  general  knowledge  do  you 
believe  that  overcrowding  has  existed  for  30  years  ? 
— I  could  not  say  that. 

23.656.  Do  you  believe  it  is  worse  uow  than  it 
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was  ? — I  do  not  know ;  I  had  no  previous  knowledge 
of  it. 

{Mr.  Mc  Carthy.)  I  do  not  think  it  is  worse ; 
I  think  it  is  about  the  same.  There  have  been 
additional  houses  built  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town 
for  that  class,  which  has  taken  the  pressure  off 
somewhat.  I  think  the  sanitary  condition  of  Cork 
has  improved  since  the  Public  Health  Act  came  into 
operation. 

23.657.  May  I  take  it  that  the  overcrowding  in 
Cork  has  been  about  as  bad  as  it  is  now  for  30  years  ? 
— I  think  not. 

23.658.  Do  you  think  it  is  worse  now  than  it  was 
previously  ? — 1  think  it  is  better  now  than  it  was. 

{Mr.  McMullen.')  The  Improved  Dwellings  Com- 
pany during  the  past  four  years  have  built  419  houses. 

23.659.  Would  those  houses  hold  2,000  people  ? — 
Yes,  and  private  individuals  have  built  500  houses 
within  iive  years  of  the  same  class. 

23.660.  That  would  accommodate  2,500  more  ? — 
Yes. 

23.661.  So  that  you  have  provided  additional 
accommodation  for  the  wage-earning  class  for  4,500 
people  in  the  last  five  years  ? — Not  for  the  labouring 
class. 

23.662.  For  the  wage-earning  class  ? — Yes, 

23.663.  One  witness  said  that  any  accommodation 
which  you  provide  sets  free  other  accommodation, 
therefore  it  is  for  the  labouring  class  indirectly  that 
j'-ou  provide  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

23.664.  If  you  take  a  man  out  of  house  A.  and  put 
him  into  house  B.  you  set  free  house  A.  for  some  one 
else  ? — Yes. 

23.665.  Have  houses  been  pulled  down  much  in 
Cork  during  the  last  three  years  ? — I  have  obtained 
during  the  last  tiiree  years  under  my  statutory  power 
about  700  justices'  orders  to  take  down,  repair,  or 
secure. 

23.666.  During  the  last  three  years  the  Corporation 
of  Cork  have  caused  the  demolition  of  700  houses  ? — 
Very  nearly  ;  some  have  been  secured,  not  actually 
taken  down,  but  secured. 

23.667.  What  do  you  mean? — If  dilapidation  was 
reported  which  was  dangerous  to  the  public  or  to  the 
adjoining  premises  it  was  made  good. 

23.668.  But  out  of  the  700  houses  about  how  many 
have  been  destroyed,  do  you  think  ? — I  should  say 
close  on  500. 

23.669.  Then  the  action  of  the  Corporation  has 
been  to  cause  the  demolition  of  about  500  houses 
which  were  unfit  for  human  habitation  ? — Yes,  from 
their  being  dangerous. 

23.670.  And  at  the  same  time  the  Artizans'  Dwel- 
lings Company  and  other  private  efforts  have  provided 
for  the  erection  of  about  900  houses? — Yes,  quite  900. 

23.671.  So  that  leaves  a  balance  to  the  good  of  400  ? 
—Yes. 

23.672.  I  suppose  there  are  still  a  great  many  houses 
which  in  your  judgment  ought  to  be  demolished  as 
unfit  for  humaii  habitation  ? — Yes,  they  have  come 
under  review  from  day  to  day. 

23.673.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  2,000  houses 
more  that  ought  to  be  destroyed  ? — No,  I  would  not 
say  more  than  500  more,  from  their  dangerous  con- 
dition. 

23.674.  I  am  not  merely  talking  of  their  being 
unsafe  for  habitation,  but  of  their  being  structui-ally 
unfit  from  the  smallness  of  the  accommodation  ? — 
There  are  fully  a  thousand  of  such  in  Cork. 

23.675.  Of  cours3  a  house  that  was  originally  fit  for 
human  habitation  may  be  decayed ;  but  I  am  speaking 
of  houses  that  never  at  any  time  were  fit  for  human 
habitation  ? — I  should  also  mention  that  some  of  the 
tenement  houses  in  the  flat  of  tlie  city  occupied  by  the 
poor  are  subject  to  flooding  during  the  period  when 
the  spring  tides  and  mountain  floods  are  coincident, 
and  that  renders  them  unhealthy. 

23.676.  Do  the  people  live  in  the  basements  ? — No, 
but  the  tide  rises  to  the  height  of  the  ground  floor, 
and  in  some  instances  the  ground  floor  is  below  the 
level  of  the  road  way. 


23.677.  The  ground  floor  is  subject  to  flooding  ? — 
Yes. 

23.678.  Those  houses  would  also  be  unfit  for  human 
habitation  ? — Yes. 

23.679.  Then  they  would  be  permanently  damp  and 
unhealthy,  even  though  not  actually  flooded  ? — Yes. 

23.680.  Cork,  I  may  take  it,  is  on  the  whole  a 
decaying  town  ;  there  is  no  growth  of  industry  and 
trade  in  Cork? — No;  the  manufactures  arc  gradually 
decaying. 

23.681.  Looking  at  the  census  returns  I  see  that 
your  population  has  only  increased  about  1,500  since 
1871  ?— Yes. 

23.682.  And  it  is  about  the  same  as  it  was  in  1861 ; 
it  is  within  three  ? — So  it  is. 

23.683.  So  that  it  is  practically  a  stationary  or 
decaying  town  ? — We  had  some  very  good  manu- 
facturers in  Cork  at  one  time  ;  the  tanning  trade  was 
a  large  trade. 

23.684.  Is  the  population  kept  up  by  immigration 
from  the  country  ? — I  think  it  is  ;  it  has  been  of  late 
years. 

23.685.  What  sort  of  people  are  they  that  come  in, 
are  they  very  poor  ? — Very  poor. 

23.686.  They  are  not  active  and  energetic  people  ? 
—No. 

23.687.  Are  they  people  who  help  to  be  a  dead 
weight  round  your  neck  ? — Yes,  more  or  less. 

23.688.  They  are  a  burden  on  your  rates  ? — Yes. 

23.689.  There  is  not  much  independent  building 
of  cottage  property ;  there  have  been  only  those  two 
cases  which  you  have  mentioned  ? — There  has  been 
none  at  all  of  cottage  property  ;  those  are  really  in 
all  cases  two  storv  houses. 

23.690.  You  do  not  think  it  is  a  thing  that  would 
pay  a  speculative  builder  to  put  up  houses  for  the 
occupation  of  working  classes  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
would  pay  a  speculative  builder  financially  ;  but  I 
think  it  would  pay  corporations  aided  by  Government 
advances. 

23.691.  Is  it  the  feeling  of  the  Corporation  of  Cork 
that  they  would  be  glad  to  take  into  their  own  hands 
the  building  of  dwellings  for  the  wage  earning  class  ? 
— Yes,  provided  they  were  assisted  by  Govei'ument. 

23.692.  First  of  all  they  would  not  take  the  re- 
sponsibility on  themselves,  if  they  had  to  pay  the  cost 
out  of  the  rates  — No. 

23.693.  Not  even  if  they  had  loans  at  a  moderate 
rate  of  interest  ? — It  would  have  to  be  very  moderate. 

23.694.  Say  3^  per  cent. I  think  if  they  could 
get  it  at  3  per  cent,  they  might  try,  but  the  Corjjora- 
lion  would  be  anxious  to  get  it  at  2  per  cent. 

23.695.  You  see  the  Government  cannot  borrow  at 
less  than  3  per  cent. ;  I  suppose  that  the  Corporation 
of  Cork  could  not  borrow  on  its  own  security  at  less 
than  4  per  cent.  ? — No. 

23.696.  If  they  had  Government  security  they  could 
borrow  at  3  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

23.697.  But  you  would  require  some  sinking  fund 
to  pay  off  the  debt  ? — Yes. 

{Mr.  McCarthy^  I  think  the  Corporation  would  be 
glad  to  undertake  building  and  housing  the  poor  if  it 
were  not  at  any  great  loss ;  they  are  very  heavily 
overtaxed. 

23.698.  Do  you  personally,  on  behalf  of  the  Corpo- 
ration recommend  that  the  State  as  a  whole  should 
subsidise  the  housing  of  the  working  classes  in  separate 
parts  of  the  country  from  national  and  central  funds  ? 
— I  think  it  might  be  a  joint  thing 

23.699.  I  say  «  subsidise  "  .'—Yes. 

23.700.  That  would  of  course  have  to  be  applied  to 
rural  districts  as  well  ? — I  do  not  think  the  rural 
districts  have  the  same  claims  as  in  the  towns  ;  they 
have  good  air  to  counteract  disease ;  but  taking  towns- 
people huddled  together,  I  think  it  is  more  necessary 
to  have  sanitary  accommodation  provided  for  them. 

23.701.  The  principle  you  lay  down  is  that  the 
State  is  to  help  with  a  subsidy  because  private  enter- 
prise will  not  house  people  at  a  profit  ? —  Yes.  I  think 
the  public  health  is  a  matter  of  such  enormous  advan- 
tage. 
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23.702.  (  Chairman.')  If  you  subsidise  the  towns  and 
not  the  rural  districts,  you  would  increase  the  rush  in 
from  the  rural  districts  ? — I  daresay  you  would. 

23.703.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley).  I  want  to  know 
your  view,  is  it  not  that  you  would  like  to  get  a  subsidy 
from  the  public  money  1 — I  am  authorised  to  state  to 
you  that  the  Corporation  are  prepared  to  spend 
50,000/.  if  you  will  give  it  money  at  2  per  cent. 

23.704.  That  is  a  subsidy  of  course  of  1  per  cent.  ? — 
Yes. 

23.705.  Is  there  any  difficulty  about  getting  land 
for  the  purpose  of  building  houses  for  the  workmen  ? 
— There  is  no  difficulty,  but  we  find  the  carrying  out 
compulsory  purchase  makes  the  schemes  expensive. 

23.706.  When  you  are  carrying  out  a  street  im- 
provement?— No,  under  the  Artizans'  Dwellings  Act. 

23.707.  Yet  you  have  no  difficulty  in  buying  three 
or  four  acres  by  agreement  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  difficulty. 

23.708.  You  think  as  a  practical  man  that  if  the 
Corporation  were  ready  and  willing  to  build  houses 
themselves  for  the  wage  earning  class,  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  sites  by  agreement  at  a  reasonable  price 
would  not  be  great  ? — It  would  not  be  great. 

23.709.  You  would  not  be  stopped  by  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  sites  ? — No. 

23.710.  It  is  a  financial  difficulty  merely  ? — Yes. 

23.711.  But  you  feel  sure  as  practical  men  that  you 
could  not  put  up  dwellings  even  of  a  simple  and  cheap 
description  to  be  sanitary  and  proper  such  as  would 
satisfy  the  public  authority,  so  as  to  pay  interest  upon 
tlic  cost  of  construction  ? — So  I  am  informed. 

23.712.  And  you  believe  it  ?— Yes. 

{Mr.  McMullen).  Not  at  the  present  rate  of  interest 
at  which  you  could  obtain  money. 

23.713.  {To  Mr.  McCarthy).  I  presume  the  work- 
people of  Cork  have  no  objection  to  live  in  blocks  ? — 
That  seems  to  be  a  disinclination  so  far  as  I  under- 
stand. 

23.714.  I  thought  you  said  that  a  large  number  did 
do  so  ? — They  do. 

{Mr.  McMullen.)  But  they  give  it  the  preference ; 
the  item  of  rent  for  a  cottage  varies  from  2s.  to  3s., 
and  they  can  crowd  their  own  family  into  a  tenement 
house,  into  one  room,  which  they  can  get  at  lOrf.  a 
week. 

23.715.  If  the  Corporation  owned  the  property 
could  they  not  set  a  better  example  ? — I  am  strongly 
of  opinion  that  the  Corporation  should  provide  sepa- 
rate dwellings  varying  in  size  according  the  families. 

23.716.  Would  you  recommend  them  to  build  one 
cottage  type,  or  on  the  block  type  ? — I  should  recom- 
mend ihe  cottage  type. 

23.717.  Do  you  think  that  you  could  house  100 
families  on  the  cottage  type  deep  as  cheaply  you  could 
one  block  typo  ? — If  you  provide  houses  of  three 
apartments,  say,  to  accommodate  two,  three,  or  four 
persons,  you  could,  in  my  opinion,  build  such  accom- 
modation for  65Z. 

23.718.  I  asked  you  if  you  wanted  to  provide 
accommodation  for  500  families  could  you  do  it  as 
cheaply  if  you  built  on  the  cottage  type  (in  varying 
sizes)  as  you  could  on  the  block  type  ?— I  think  it 
would  be  cheaper  on  the  cottage  type. 

23.719.  Then  is  there  any  motive  for  the  Corpora- 
lion  to  build  on  the  cottage  type  ? — In  my  opinion 
cottages  are  preferable  to  buildings. 

23.720.  The  first  question  is  which  would  be 
cheaper  for  the  Corporation;  you  say  the  cottage 
type  ? — Yes. 

23.721.  The  cottage  type  is  also  more  satisfactory  to 
the  people,  you  say  ? — -Yes. 

23.722.  And  also,  in  your  opinion,  more  healthy  for 
the  inmates  ? — Yes. 

23.723.  So  that  those  three  advantages  all  combine 
for  the  cottage  type  ? — Yes. 

23.724.  Taking  500  families  requiring  varying 
accommodation,  have  you  made  any  calculation  as  to 
what  it  would  cost  to  build  500  tenement  houses  or 
cottages  ?— No ;  but  I  can  give  it  to  you  in  this  way  : 
If  houses  were  built  first  containing  three  apartments, 


such  a  house  would  accommodate  a  family  of  two, 
three,  or  four  persons. 

23.725.  Would  you  provide  accommodation  so  as  to 
give  a  family  of  three  persons  thi-ee  apartments  ? — I 
would  make  that  a  minimum  sized  house. 

23.726.  You  would  build  nothing  less  than  three- 
roomed  houses  ? — No. 

23.727.  Two  sleeping  rooms  and  a  living  room  ? —   26  May  i885, 
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—For  twOj  three,  or  four. 
I  say,  for  two  people  ? — 


Yes. 

23.728.  For  two  people  ?- 

23.729.  First  of  all  for, 
Yes. 

23.730.  Do  you  mean  two  people  of  the  labouring 
class,  a  man  and  his  wife  ? — Yes. 

23.731.  Taking  into  account  the  extreme  poverty 
which  you  have  described,  and  the  low  wages,  do  not 
you  think  it  would  be  better  to  provide  single  room 
tenements  for  the  very  poor  if  there  were  only  two  of 
them  ? — I  felt  strongly  on  that  point,  and  if  you 
provide  large  houses  at  tlie  rate  of  Ad.  an  apartment 
you  would  put  it  in  the  reach  of  all. 

23.732.  You  think  you  can  do  ii  ? — I  think  so ; 
such  houses  as  I  am  speaking  of  could  be  built  for  65/. 
each. 

23.733.  That  is  exclusive  of  land  ?— Yes. 

23.734.  Have  you  made  any  calculation  of  what  the 
land  would  add  to  the  cost  ? — I  have  taken  it  in  this 
way :  for  a  house  with  three  rooms  costing  65/.,  the 
rent  payable  weekly  would  be  Is.,  or  21.  12s.  a  year. 
I  should  say  the  land  would  cost  1  per  cent,  on  that 
amount. 

23.735.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  would  buy 
the  land  for  about  13s.  ? — Yes. 

23.736.  Do  you  mean  buy  it  outright  ? — No,  at  an 
annual  rent. 

23.737.  Of  13s.  a  year,  you  mean  ? — Yes.  I  was 
taking  the  case  if  the  money  could  be  got  at  2  per 
cent. 

23.738.  Wait  a  bit;  65/.  if  you  got  it  at  3  per 
cent,  would  be  close  upon  21.  a  year  ? — Yes. 

23.739.  And  to  that  you  would  have  to  add  13s.  for 
the  ground  ? — Yes. 

23.740.  And  you  are  proposing  to  get  as  rent  for 
that  21.  12  s.  ?— Yes. 

23.741.  That  would  be  an  annual  loss  of  Is.  ? — 
Yes. 

23.742.  And  the  Corporation  would  have  to  pay  the 
rates  and  taxes  ? — Yes,  the  Corporation  have  at  pi-esent 
numbers  of  sites. 

23.743.  But  the  Corporation  have,  like  any  other 
landlords,  rates  and  taxes  ? — Yes. 

23.744.  Then  there  is  the  repairs,  the  cost  of 
management,  and  empties  ? — Yes,  there  would  be 
maintenance  and  collection  of  rent.  I  was  taking  this 
case  where  the  Corporation  had  sites  of  their  own  free. 

23.745.  But  you  cannot,  in  stating  an  account, 
state  it  excluding  the  rates  and  taxes  ? — Of  course, 
what  comes  out  of  one  pocket  goes  back  again  in  that 
case. 

23.746.  Then  there  are  repairs,  and  empties,  and 
cost  of  collection  — I  put  that  at  1  per  cent,  also,  13s. 

23.747.  Do  you  know  any  man  having  cottage  pro- 
perty who  manages  it  for  1  per  cent.  ? — Upon  new 
built  houses  I  fancy  it  would  be  done  for  that. 

23.748.  That  is  rather  a  speculative  estimate  ;  you 
would  not  like  to  do  the  business  yourself  for  a  private 
employer,  would  you  } — No,  I  think  it  would  be  rather 
a  low  rate. 

23.749.  However,  taking  it  in  this  way,  you  think 
the  Corporation  could  build  suitable  houses  for  65/., 
exclusive  of  the  price  of  land  ? — Yes.  And  then 
houses  of  four  rooms  I  estimate  would  cost  86/. 

23.750.  Has  anything  of  the  sort  been  before  the 
Corporation  for  them  to  express  an  opinion  upon 
definitely.'' — No  further  than  that  they  desire  to  spend 
money  upon  the  building  of  those  houses  in  a  general 
way  ;  they  have  had  that  before  them. 

23.751.  What  is  the  rateable  value  of  Cork?  — 
148,278/. 

23.752.  That  is  only  about  30s.  per  head  of  the 
population  ? — Yes,  about  that, 
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23.753.  And  what  are  at  present  the  total  rates; 
borough  rate,  county  rate,  and  everything  ? — About 
1  Is.  in  the  pound. 

23.754.  What  do  you  think  is  the  real  value.  Sup- 
posing you  had  a  new  valuation  of  the  city  of  Cork, 
taking  it  at  only  20  per  cent,  beyond  the  rack -rental 
letting  value,  what  do  you  think  would  be  the  real 
gross  letting  value  of  the  city  of  Cork  if  you  had  a 
re-valuation  ?  —  I  know  it  would  be  considerably 
increased. 

{Mr.  McCarthy.)  It  would  be  very  nearly  double,  I 
should  say,  what  it  is  at  present. 

23.755.  That  would  be  getting  on  to  300,000Z.  ?— 
The  old  valuation  of  Cork  has  been  a  matter  of  most 
serious  complaint  for  years,  not  in  reference  to  non- 
valuation,  but  to  the  relatively  wrong  valuation. 

23.756.  You  mean  taking  one  house  as  compared  with 
another  ? — Yes,  in  some  cases  houses  which  are  let 
for  100/.  a  year,  and  casilj'-  taken,  are  valued  at  25^. 

23.757.  And  if  I  built  a  new  house,  and  let  it  at 
100/.,  perhaps  it  would  be  valued  at  75/.  ? — -Yes,  and 
if  you  lay  a  penny  out  on  your  house  it  is  at  once 
added  on. 

23.758.  Do  you  think  that  on  a  new  house  the  rent 
valuation  is  about  three-fourths  of  the  real  value,  or 
what  should  you  say  is  the  proportion  ? — About  two- 
thirds. 

23.759.  On  the  new  valuation  ? — Yes. 

23.760.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  much  com- 
lilaint  in  the  town  if  the  Corporation  were  to  go  into  a 
large  scheme  for  the  housing  of  the  poor  ? — I  think 
not. 

23.761.  That  is  because  the  Corporation  are  popu- 
larly elected  ? — Yes. 

23.762.  The  mass  of  the  voters  Avould  not  be  the 
people  upon  whom  the  burden  of  the  rate  would  fall  ? 
— No  ;  for  the  most  part  the  very  highest  ratepayers 
are  the  least  complaining,  though  they  do  not  exactly 
praise  the  Corporation  for  their  system. 

23.763.  {Earl  Broionloio  to  Dr.  Donovan.)  With 
regard  to  the  water  supply,  do  you  consider  the  water 
supply  sufficient  and  good? — Yes,  we  have  a  splendid 
water  supply. 

2.3,764.  Is  that  properly  laid  on  in  all  tJie  tenement 
houses  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

23.765.  How  do  the  people  get  their  water  ? — They 
get  it  upon  the  streets  from  the  public  fountains. 

23.766.  {Chairman.)  For  public  health  purposes  it 
is  rather  an  advantage,  is  it  not,  that  they  should  di'aw 
their  water  from  the  streets  than  otherwise,  because 
that  obviates  the  possible  risk  of  contamination  ? — It 
is  a  very  much  better  plan. 


23.767.  {Earl  Brownlow.)  But  with  regard  to  the 
closets,  are  they  water-closets  or  privies? — In  the 
tenement  houses  some  have  water-closets,  some  have 
privies,  and  some  have  nothing. 

23.768.  And  the  soil  is  collected  in  the  house  when 
they  have  nothing  ;  how  is  that  removed  ? — The  Cor- 
poration provide  dust  bins  and  boxes  at  the  corners  of 
the  streets,  specially  where  the  houses  have  no  sanitary 
arrangements,  and  those  things  are  cleared  out  every 
morning. 

23.769.  And  the  soil  is  turned  out  into  the  dust 
bins  at  the  corner  of  the  street  every  morning,  which 
are  cleared  by  the  Corporation  ? — Yes. 

23.770.  Do  the  Corporation  make  any  charge  for 
removing  the  soil  ? — No,  not  from  the  public  dust  bins, 
but  they  do  not  remove  the  refuse  from  the  poor  ; 
they  have  not  taken  up  domestic  scavenging  at  all. 

23.771.  {Mr.  Gray).  You  have  no  establishment  of 
domestic  scavenging  at  all  ? — No. 

{Mr.  McMullen).  Except  where  it  is  paid  for. 

23.772.  How  do  the  poorer  classes  manage  ? — There 
are  a  large  number  of  scavengers  in  Cork,  and  they 
go  into  the  houses  of  the  people  and  take  the  manure ; 
take  it  to  a  depot  where  they  store  it  and  sell  it. 

23.773.  {Sir  Richard  Cross  to  Mr.  McCarthy). 
What  is  the  tenure  of  the  land  in  Cork  ;  is  it  leasehold 
or  freehold  — It  is  leasehold  principally. 

23.774.  Is  there  a  good  deal  of  freehold  ?  — Yes. 

23.775.  What  are  the  leaseholds  ;  do  they  belong 
to  large  estates  ? — No,  they  are  split  up  among  a  great 
number  of  owners. 

23.776.  There  are  no  great  landowners  ? — No. 

23.777.  What  is  the  term  of  leasehold  usually  ? — 
I  think  about  99  years,  generally. 

23.778.  Not  more? — Sometimes  more,  sometimes 
less,  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

23.779.  Is  there  any  objection  to  sell  the  freehold 
out  and  out  ? — There  is  very  great  difficulty  in  getting 
at  it,  the  titles  are  so  mixed  up  ;  we  find  it  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  get  the  fee  of  any  land  in  Cork. 

23.780.  Is  that  owing  to  the  complication  of  titles  ? 
— Yes,  and  to  there  being  different  parties  interested. 

23.781.  Do  you  think  the  existence  of  that  leasehold 
system  tells  against  having  good  houses  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  so.  1  may  add  that  the  Corporation  of  Cork 
are  owners  in  fee  of  the  whole  city  under  charter,  but 
the  properties  in  the  olden  times  were  got  rid  of  very 
rapidly  for  )iominal  rents,  and  for  ever  I  may  say  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases ;  there  is  only  one  case  in 
which  the  reversion  will  come  in  50  years  hence. 

23,7y2.  What  was  the  original  length  of  the  Corpo- 
ration leases  ? — Principally  fee  farm  and  999  years  in 
some  cases. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  ^r.  William  J 

W.  Spillam. 

  23,783.  {Chairman.)  You  have  been   mayor  and 

sheriff  of  Limerick  ? — Yes. 

23.784.  And  although  you  have  ceased  to  take  so 
active  a  part,  still  you  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
present  condition  of  the  town  and  attend  at  the  wish 
of  the  Corporation  ? — Yes. 

23.785.  The  death  rate  of  Limerick  is,  although 
not  the  highest  in  Ireland,  a  high  one  ? — It  is  high. 

23.786.  It  averages  about  27  per  1,000  does  it  not, 
taking  a  number  of  years  together  ? — Yes,  it  has 
been  more  than  that,  but  that  is  the  average  of  recent 
years. 

23.787.  Do  any  considerable  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion live  in  tenement  houses  ? — Yes,  a  very  large 
number  of  the  labouring  classes  live  in  tenement 
houses. 

23.788.  Do  they  inhabit  what  used  to  be  the  good 
houses  ? — Yes,  what  were  formerly  the  good  houses. 

23.789.  You  have  in  force  in  Limerick,  have  you 
not  (it  is  one  of  the  three  towns  in  Ireland,  with 
Belfast  and  Dublin,  which  have  them  in  force),  bye- 
laws  under  section  100  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  that 
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is  to  say  byelaws  for  the  inspection  and  regulation  of 
tenement  houses  7 — Yes. 

23.790.  What  number  of  tenement  houses  are 
registered  by  the  Corporation  under  their  byelaws  ?— « 
I  have  never  heard,  I  do  not  know. 

23.791.  Do  they  act  in  the  inspection  of  tenement 
houses  by  their  ordinary  sanitary  inspectors,  do  you 
know  ? — Yes. 

23.792.  Do  you  know  how  many  sanitary  inspectors 
they  have  ?— There  is  a  medical  officer  of  health  and 
there  are  under  him,  T  think,  either  three  or  four 
officers. 

23.793.  What  is  the  population  of  Limerick  ? — > 
38,500. 

23.794.  That  is  a  very  fair  staff  as  regards  number 
for  a  population  of  that  size,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

23.795.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  inspect  the 
tenement  houses  at  night  at  all  ? — Judging  by  what  I 
know  I  think  the  inspection  very  imperfect  either  day 
or  night. 

23.796.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  overcrowding? 
— There  are  some  cases  of  overcrowding  of  families. 
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23.797.  You  know,  do  you  not,  that  those  byelaws 
regulate  the  overcrowding  and  prescribe  the  amount 
of  cubic  space  ? — I  know  that  the  people  have  not 
got  it. 

23.798.  They  are  not  acted  upon.? — They  are  not 
acted  upon. 

23.799.  Besides  the  general  powers  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  do  you  know  whether  there  are  any 
sanitary  powers  in  any  local  act  in  Limerick  ?— There 
are  under  the  Towns  Improvement  Act,  that  is  the 
only  local  Act  they  have,  they  have  a  gas  and  water 
Act,  which  are  different  things  of  course. 

23.800.  I  know  they  have  a  local  Act,  but  I  do  not 
know  its  contents  ? — Yes,  I  was  wrong,  'they  have 
what  is  called  the  Improvement  Act  of  1853. 

23.801.  But  that  is  not  a  local  Act,  that  is  a  general 
Act  ? — No  the  Limerick  Improvement  Act  of  1853  is 
a  local  Act,  I  forgot  that. 

23.802.  But  the  Towns  Improvement  Act  is  a 
general  Act  ? — Yes,  but  the  Act  of  1853,  is  a  private 
Act. 

23.803.  It  is  superseded  by  the  Public  Health  Act  ? 
—Yes. 

23.804.  The  sanitary  state  of  things  in  Limerick  is 
very  bad,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

23.805.  A  great  many  of  the  houses  have  no  back 
yards  and  no  closets  ? — Scarcely  any  of  the  tenement 
houses  have  back  yards. 

23.806.  A  gi-eat  many  are  without  closets  ? — All  of 
those  houses  inhabited  by  the  labouring  people  have 
no  closets  at  all. 

23.807.  They  throw  the  refuse  out  of  doors,  in  fact  ? 
— Yes,  or  if  there  is  a  little  yard  attached  they  deposit 
everything  in  the  yard. 

23.808.  The  floors  are  very  bad,  are  they  not, 
earthen  floors  ? — Earthen  floors ;  all  the  basements 
are  full  of  holes,  nothing  could  be  worse. 

23.809.  And  the  roofs  also  are  often  bi'oken,  are 
they  not  ? — Yes,  the  rain  is  let  down  in  the  greater 
number  of  houses  ;  they  do  not  mind  having  a  slate 
or  two  off  at  all. 

23.810.  You  have  found  a  great  many  families 
living  in  one  room  ? — Yes,  two  families  living  in  a 
cellar,  with  eight  people  in  it. 

23.811.  Are  there  a  good  many  cases  where  there 
is  no  furniture  at  all  and  the  people  sleep  on  the  floor  ? 
— ^Yes,  there  is  not  a  stick  of  furniture,  and  they  sleep 
on  the  floor. 

23.812.  Has  there  been  any  action  taken  by  the 
Corporation  with  regard  to  cellar  dwellings  ? — Yes, 
tliey  have  closed  a  few,  but  a  great  number  are  open 
that  in  my  opinion  ought  to  be  closed.  I  have  found 
in  my  inspection  of  cellars  that  8  feet  high  is  the 
highest.  I  have  found  rooms  of  7  feet,  and  from  that 
down  to  5  feet  in  height,  and  people  living  in  them. 

23.813.  There  was  a  labourers'  dwellings  com- 
pany formed  in  Limerick  last  year  ? — It  is  just  in  its 
infancy. 

23.814.  At  present  they  have  only  14  houses 
tenanted  ? — Yes. 

23.815.  At  rents  varying  from  la.  6d.  to  3s.  per 
week  per  house  ? — Yes,  the  highest  is  3s. ;  that  is  only 
for  two  houses,  all  the  cottages  we  have  built  have 
been  let  at  2s.  6c?. 

23.816.  If  you  succeed,  you  intend  to  extend  your 
operations  up  to  10,000Z.  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  our  capital. 

23.817.  It  is  a  commercial  undertaking  .''—Yes,  a 
joint  stock  company. 

23.818.  It  is  expected  to  make  5  per  cent, 
dividend,  is  it  not  ? — We  hope  to  divide  5  per  cent. 

23.819.  Has  the  Corporation  increased  its  action  or 
not  of  late  years  ;  since  you  have  been  mayor  has  there 
been  any  further  action  of  the  Corporation  than  used 
to  be  formerly  taken  ? — I  do  not  see  it. 

23.820.  You  have  not  a  healthy  public  opinion  upon 
the  subject? — We  found  a  great  difliculty  in  getting 
capital  subscribed  for  this  company ;  we  only  got 
700Z.  in  the  town  ;  we  had  to  go  to  the  Board  of  Works 
for  the  remainder  of  the  money,  and  we  cannot  go  on 
with  the  Board  of  Works  under  the  present  system  of 


lending  money;  it  is  a  prohibitive  rate  that  they  Mr. 
charge  for  it.  W.  Spillam. 

23.821.  How  much  do  you  pay  ? — Nominally  4^  ~ 

per  cent,  for  40  years,  but  if  you  come  to  work  it  out     6    ay  1885. 
you  have  to  start  with  6^  per  cent,  and  it  runs  down 
to  2^  per  cent,  in  the  fortieth  year. 

23.822.  Does  that  include  sinking  fund  ? — It  does  ; 
but  the  first  year  you  get  1001.  from  them  you  must 
give  them  61.  9s.  Gd. ;  the  next  year  61.  8s.  6d.  for 
every  100/.,  and  when  you  come  down  to  the  fortieth 
year  only  21.  lis.  6d. 

23.823.  But  then  the  sinking  fund  is  in  addition  ? 
— Yes ;  when  they  are  paid  4^  per  cent,  for  every 
lOOZ.  the  debt  is  discharged. 

23.824.  Is  there  any  typhus  in  Limerick  ? — Yes, 
we  generally  have  fever  ;  we  are  scarcely  ever  without 
it. 

23.825.  I  do  not  mean  ordinary  fever,  I  mean 
typhus  ? — They  do  not  always  have  typhus. 

23.826.  But  typhus  prevails  sometimes  ? — Yes,  we 
frequently  have  it. 

23.827.  Taking,  for  instance,  the  excess  of  your 
death  rate  over  Cork,  taking  the  additional  six  or 
seven  in  the  1,000,  has  any  calculation  ever  been 
made  as  to  what  are  the  special  causes  of  death  which 
caused  that  increased  mortality  ? — There  are  various 
opinions ;  one  man  says  one  thing,  and  another  man 
says  another.  It  is  no  wonder,  considering  the  state 
in  which  the  poor  people  are  lodged,  that  we  have 
fever  perpetually  in  the  town. 

23.828.  The  state  of  things  in  Cork  is  very  bad, 
yet  your  death  rate  in  Limerick  is  very  much  higher  ; 
I  want  to  know  whether  you  have  made  any  investi- 
gation into  the  cause  ? — 1  do  not  know  how  they  are 
in  Cork,  but  I  know  that  they  could  not  be  much 
worse  off  anywhere  in  the  world  than  we  are. 

23.829.  Do  you  know  Waterford  ?— Only  by  the 
death  rate ;  that  is  rather  worse,  I  fancy.  I  do  not 
see  that  anything  can  be  worse. 

23.830.  The  death  rate  in  Waterford  is  even  higher 
than  yours  considerably? — We  have  a  fine  river,  and 
the  town  is,  generally  speaking,  healthily  constructed. 
There  is  a  fine  fall  to  the  river  from  all  parts  of 
Limerick,  and  were  it  not  for  the  poverty,  squalor, 
and  filth,  I  think  it  should  be  healthy. 

23.831.  Is  the  water  supply  good  ? — Wherever  they 
have  it,  but  that  is  in  a  few  places ;  there  is  no  water 
in  any  of  the  lanes  at  all. 

23.832.  They  fetch  it  from  a  distance  ? — I  have 
known  them  go  a  quarter  of  a  mile  for  water ;  they 
have  to  go  away  to  a  public  fountain  that  runs  for  an 
hour  and  three-quarters,  and  as  best  they  can  they 
have  to  scramble  for  a  little  to  do  till  next  day. 

23.833.  (Sir  Richard  Cross.)  Have  the  Corporation 
never  applied  for  powers  to  undertake  the  water 
supply  ? — Yes,  but  they  only  got  the  waterworks  into 
their  possession  a  year  ago. 

23.834.  (Chairman.)  Are  they  going  to  lay  water 
into  those  houses  ? — They  intend  to  put  water  into 
every  part  of  the  city. 

23.835.  (Sir  Richard  Cross.)  Is  that  going  to  be 
done  soon  ? — The  plans  are  all  ready  to  do  it ;  they 
have  applied  for  a  loan,  and  there  has  been  some 
controversy  between  themselves  and  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  about  the  loan.  They  are  applying  for 
11,000Z.  to  lay  mains  in  cases  where  there  are  no 
mains ;  there  are  none  in  fully  half  the  town. 

23.836.  (Jfr.  Zyw/pA  jSifare/ey.)  I  suppose  Limerick 
is  not  a  rich  town  ? — No,  Limerick  is  not  a  rich  town. 

23.837.  How  long  have  you  Uved  there  ? — All  my 
life. 

23.838.  You  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with 
Limerick  for  the  last  30  years,  I  suppose  ? — I  should 
say  nearly  40  years.    I  am  considerably  over  40. 

22.839.  I  mean  since  you  began  to  be  interested  in 
the  town  ? — Well,  say  30  years ;  I  have  never  lived 
out  of  it. 

23.840.  Do  you  think  u  is  getting  poorer  ? — I  do, 
decidedly. 

23.841.  The  consequence  is  that  improvements 
which  the  people  would  be  glad  to  have  for  their  own 
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Mr.  sakes  they  shrink  from  on  account  of  the  cost  ? — Prc- 
W.  Spillam.    cisely.    The  cost  of  building  houses  iu  Limerick  is  so 

  great  now,  that  unless  some  other  plan  can  be  devised 

16  May  1885.  jjegidgg  the  way  the  Board  of  Works  lend  money,  it 
will  stop  building  altogether.  We  cannot  build  a 
house  in  Limerick  now  and  set  it  at  a  rent  which 
would  make  it  a  boon  to  people  requiring  houses,  un- 
less the  money  can  be  got  on  better  terms  than  I  have 
described  as  being  given  by  the  Board  of  Works. 

23.842.  I  suppose  the  wages  you  pay  for  building  a 
house  are  higher  than  they  were  30  years  ago  ? — 
Yes.  This  company  which  has  been  started  has  not 
been  able  to  build  houses.  We  build  our  cottages  20 
feet  square,  that  is  20  feet  in  all,  and  give  them  a 
kitchen  about  20  feet  by  12  feet,  two  good  living 
rooms  down  stairs  8  feet  by  12  feet  and  8|  feet  high, 
and  the  loft  for  boys  upstairs  is  20  feet  by  12  feet  ; 
then  there  is  a  yard  12  feet  by  20  feet,  a  privy,  an  ash 
pit,  a  scullery  with  the  water  laid  down;  in  the 
kitchen  half  the  room  is  boarded,  and  there  is  a  kitchen 
range  in  each.  We  could  not  build  those  houses 
under  from  85 ^.  to  90/. ;  we  cannot  'get  more  than 
2*.  Qd.  for  them  ;  and  if  we  could  set  them  at  2s.  we 
would  be  pleased  to  do  it,  but  we  could  not  ;  we  never 
could  pay  the  Board  of  W^orks  their  instalments,  if  we 
set  the  houses  under  2s.  6d. 

23.843.  And  the  increased  cost  is  probably  owing  to 
the  greatly  increased  wages  ? — Both  labour  and 
material  are  dearer  than  they  were  30  or  40  years 
ago. 

■  23,844.  Are  the  houses  built  of  stone  in  Limerick  ? 
— We  build  a  lot  of  our  houses  of  brick  ;  we  purchased 
the  site  of  an  old  gasworks  when  the  Corporation 
Avere  surrendering  them  and  cleared  the  site,  and 
utilised  both  slates  and  brick. 

23.845.  Is  Limerick  mainly  a  brick  or  stone  built 
town  ? — It  is  mainly  stone  ;  the  brick  is  bad  and  very 
dear. 

23.846.  But  persons  building  in  Limerick  would 
build  of  stone  ? — Yes,  I  may  say  that  universally  these 
cottages  are  built  of  stone. 

23,84  7.  What  are  the  weekly  wages  of  masons  in 
Limerick  ? — They  get  about  26s.  to  28s.  a  week. 

23.848.  And  carpenters ;  what  do  they  get  ? — 
About  the  same  wages. 

23.849.  And  the  other  trades  of  the  same  kind  ? 
— Yes,  precisely. 

23.850.  Plasterers,  plumbers,  and  slaters  you  mean  ? 
— Yes  ;  that  is  about  from  28s.  to  30s.  a  week.  I 
should  say  28s.  is  a  fair  average  of  a  mechanic's  wages. 

23.851.  The  wages  are  much  higher  than  they  used 
to  be  ? — They  are. 

23.852.  Still,  you  say,  the  prosperity  of  the  town  is 
decaying  ? — The  general  trade  of  the  town  is  worse 
than  it  was,  say  20  years  ago,  I  have  no  doubt. 

23.853.  Then  how  is  it  that  the  wages  of  mechanics 
have  improved  ? — Because  occasionally  they  go  on 
strike,  and  insist  on  getting  higher  wages ;  they  have 
been  getting  up  their  wage  by  degrees.  I  think  that 
is  the  universal  state  of  things. 

23.854.  Do  you  think  that  wages  are  demanded  in 
excess  of  what  the  place  can  pay,  do  you  attribute  the 
decay  of  Limerick  partly  to  the  strikes  of  working 
classes  ? — I  would  not  say  that ;  I  think  the  country 
all  round  us  is  not  as  rich  as  it  was  20  years  ago,  it  is 
suffering  from  universal  depression. 

23.855.  Nevertheless,  you  say  that  the  wage-earning 
people  are  getting  better  wages  than  they  did  20  years 
ago  !* — Yes,  and  they  would  be  better  ofE  if  they  had 
constant  employment,  but  they  have  not. 

23.856.  I  see  that  your  valuation  of  the  city  of 
Limerick  was  65,000/.  a  year  iu  the  city  in  1881  ? — It 
is  about  66,000/.  now,  I  think ;  it  has  gone  up  the 
last  four  years. 

23.857.  But  I  suppose  that  is  very  far  from  the  real 
value  if  a  new  valuation  of  the  city  were  made  ? — It  is 
supposed  to  be  revised  every  year. 

23.858.  That  is  only  for  new  buildings,  not  the  old 
ones  ? — The  revisor  looks  at  everything,  and  for  every 
improvement  which  he  sees  made,  no  matter  how  trivial, 
he  puts  something  on. 


23.859.  But  there  is  no  revaluation  if  a  house  is 
not  altered  ? — No. 

23.860.  If  there  were  a  revaluation  of  the  city  have 
you  any  idea  what  it  would  be  ? — The  valuation  of 
Limerick  is  not  high. 

23.861.  Do  you  mean  by  that  the  real  value  of  all 
buildings  in  Limerick,  which  I  think  is  about  33s.  a 
head  of  the  population  yearly? — ^As  compared  with 
other  towns  the  valuation  is  lower  than  that  of  any 
other  town  I  know  of.  A  house  in  Limerick  valued 
at  50/.  a  year  if  it  was  in  Dublin  would  be  valued  at 
80/.  The  very  best  and  largest  dwelling  house  in 
Limerick  would  not  be  valued  at  more  than  50/., 
whereas  in  Dublin  it  would  certainly  be  valued  at  75/. 
a  year. 

23.862.  Comparing  what  you  know  of  the  valuation 
of  the  shops  in  the  principal  streets  with  what  they  let 
for,  would  you  say  the  valuation  was  far  removed  from 
the  real  value  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  an  excessive 
valuation  by  any  means. 

23.863.  Is  it  an  extremely  inadequate  valuation  ?  — 
I  think  in  a  great  many  instances  the  valuation  is 
rather  low. 

23.864.  What  are  your  rates  in  Limerick  all  put 
together? — I  have  the  rates  for  1884.  The  poor 
rate  last  year  was  3s.  lOc?.,  the  improvement  rate 
3s.  lOd.,  the  grand  jury  rate  Is.  O^d.  I  may  say  that 
the  domestic  water  rate  ran  on  an  average  Is. 

23.865.  I  will  not  fake  that,  because  that  is  services 
supplied  ? — The  other  rates  would  make  8s.  8^d.  If 
our  valuation  were  higher,  of  course  our  rates  would 
be  lower  in  the  £.  It  is  the  fact  that  too  low  a  valua- 
tion means  the  rates  too  high. 

23.866.  Have  many  houses  been  pulled  down  lately 
in  Limerick  as  unfit  for  human  habitation  ? — There 
have  not  been  many  pulled  down,  a  good  many  fell 
themselves  from  age. 

23.867.  Your  Corporation  have  not  taken  any  steps 
to  close  compulsorily  houses  unlit  for  human  habitation, 
have  they  ? — No,  I  think  not,  witli  the  exception  of  a 
few  cellars. 

23.868.  And  they  have  not  taken  steps  to  prevent 
the  crowding  of  more  than  one  family  into  a  room  ? — 
I  never  heard  of  any  steps  being  taken. 

23.869.  But  you  have  the  power  ? — Yes. 

23.870.  But  they  do  not  exercise  that  power  ? — 1 
am  not  a  member  of  that  body  now  :  I  have  not  been 
a  member  since  1875  ;  I  have  for  10  years  ceased  to 
be  a  member. 

23.871.  Still  the  law  as  it  stands  at  present  gives 
the  people  of  Limerick  power  to  put  down  those  evils  ? 
— Yes ,  but  if  the  people  were  turned  out  of  those 
houses  there  are  really  no  places  for  them  to  go  to  ; 
something  should  be  done  to  provide  them  with  suitable 
houses  first. 

23.872.  Do  you  think  that  the  population  of  Lime- 
rick is  even  now  in  excess  of  its  industry ;  are  there 
a  lot  of  hangers-on  iu  Limerick  that  find  no  employ- 
ment ? — Very  seldom.  At  times  I  think  every  able- 
bodied  man  in  the  town  finds  work  ;  it  is  only  very 
seldom  that  we  have  a  dearth  of  labour  of  that  sort. 

23.873.  I  was  asking  you  as  to  an  excess  of  labour 
not  a  dearth  :  I  was  asking  whether  the  industry  of 
the  town  of  Limerick  was  able  to  employ  the  whole 
population  of  Limerick  ? — I  think  it  is. 

23.874.  {Mr.  Samuel  Morleij.)  There  used  to  be  a 
large  manufactory  for  clothing  for  the  army  at  Lime- 
rick, used  there  not  ? — Yes,  a  very  large  one. 

23.875.  It  is  still  there,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  doing  very 
little  now.  I  believe  it  does  not  employ  a  fourth  of 
the  hands  it  used  to  employ.  I  have  known  1,400 
girls  to  be  working  there ;  it  is  open  now,  but  it  is  only 
doing  a  little. 

23.876.  Would  you  say  that  there  is  a  want  of 
spirit  in  the  sense  of  promoting  manufactures  ? — We 
have  very  few  factories  in  Limerick. 

23.877.  Is  there  water  power ;  I  have  been  there, 
but  I  forget  ? — Yes,  there  is  fine  water  power. 

23.878.  Do  you  believe  that  the  manufactory  of 
paper  which  has  been  spoken  about  a  good  deal  lately 
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would  be  likely  to  succeed  ? — Well,  all  the  paper  that 
is  used  has  to  be  brought  from  other  places. 

23.879.  Evidently  there  is  some  spirit  wanted  in 
getting  the  people  into  better  lodging  and  modes  of 
living  so  far  as  their  tenements  and  cottages  go  ? — 
From  my  experience  they  will  go  into  the  cheapest 
place  they  can  get,  totally  irrespective  of  how 
unsuitable  it  may  be. 

23.880.  Therefore  they  need  to  be  controlled  ? — 
Precisely.  They  will  go  into  an  8c?.  room,  they  will 
not  pay  2*.  for  a  cottage. 

23.881.  Are  your  Corporation  disposed  to  put  iu 
force  the  powers  that  are  in  existence  to  prevent  a 
good  deal  of  these  evils  ? — I  really  do  not  see  that  any 
steps  are  being  taken  to  do  that. 

23.882.  {The  Bhhop  of  Bedford.)  Do  you  find 
evidence  of  dissatisfaction  amongst  the  people  as  to 
the  state  of  the  buildings  in  which  they  live  ? — 
Decidedly  ;  they  have  complained  repeatedly  to  me  of 
the  filth,  squalor,  and  wretchedness  of  the  houses, 

23.883.  Then  they  would  be  glad  of  better  houses 
although  at  present  tiiey  take  the  lowest  rented  house  ? 
— Yes  ;  the  labouring  classes  who  have  employment 
would  be  very  glad  to  go  and  take  a  decent  cottage, 
and  pay  2s.  or  2s.  6d.  a  week  if  necessary,  but  there 
are  no  such  houses  to  be  had. 

23.884.  You  do  not  think  that  the  labouring  classes 
generally  are  content  with  the  very  unhealthy  class  of 
houses  ? — I  know  they  are  not  content  with  the 
unhealthy  class  of  house  ;  they  have  repeatedly  com- 
plained to  me,  but  as  I  have  said  they  have  no  better 
houses  to  go  to. 

23.885.  {Sh-  Richard  Cross.)  Do  you  attribute 
this  large  death  rate  (I  did  not  quite  catch  what  you 
said)  a  gooil  deal  to  the  want  of  water  supply  ? — I 
think  the  want  of  water  and  the  filthy  houses  must 
contribute  largely  to  it. 

23.886.  With  regard  to  the  filthy  houses,  surely 
the  Corporation  could  put  that  straight  under  their 
existing  powers  ? — No  steps  have  been  taken  so  far 
as  I  know ;  the  houses  there  are  to  be  seen  in  a 
state  of  saualor  and  filth  such  as  you' would  scarcely 
credit. 

The  witnei 


23.887.  Have  you  a  medical  officer  in  Limerick  ? —  Mr. 
We  have,  W.  Spillam. 

23.888.  Is  he  an  active  gentleman  ?  —  He  is  a  

young,  healthy,  strong  man  and  going  about  a  good  ^^^^ 
deal. 

23.889.  Do  you  know  whether  he  had  made  any 
reports  to  the  Corporation  ? — I  know  that  he  had 
made  repeated  reports. 

23.890.  Of  the  different  cases  which  the  Corpora- 
tion ought  to  deal  with  ? — He  has  given  some  very 
long  reports  showing  the  state  of  the  town  from  time 
to  time,  and  the  amount  of  disease,  but  as  a  general 
rule  very  little  or  no  action  has  been  taken  upon 
them. 

23.891.  Do  you  think  that  the  members  of  the 
Corporation  are  the  owners  of  much  of  this  property  ? 
— Some  of  them  own  some  of  it. 

23.892.  Do  you  think  that  that  has  anything  to 
do  with  their  apparent  unwillingness  to  undertake 
the  necessary  steps  for  improving  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  those  houses  ? — I  fear  it  has  something  to 
do  with  it. 

23.893.  Do   you   say  that   building   is   dear  in 
Limei'ick  ? — It  is  very  dear. 

23.894.  Why  is  that ;  are  not  the  materials  handy  ? 
— We  have  a  good  deal  of  limestone  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town ;  it  is  a  limestone  country  all 
round,  but  whatever  the  reason  is,  we  cannot  get 
houses  built,  such  as  I  have  described,  under  the  sum 
of  85/.  to  90/.  each, 

23.895.  {Chairman.)  1  suppose  timber  and  slates 
ivould  be  much  dearer  in  Limerick  than  in  Cork  or 
Belfast  owing  to  the  cost  of  carriage? — I  do  not 
know.  However,  whatever  the  reason  is  (we  do 
not  pay  more  wages  to  the  men,  and  I  do  not  think 
timber  would  be  a  great  deal  dearer  in  Limerick)  ; 
Ave  cannot  build  a  house  there  for  the  price  for  which 
it  could  be  built  in  Belfast,  Cork,  or  Dublin. 

23.896.  {Sir  Richard  Cross.)  If  wages  are  no 
dearer  and  timber  is  no  dearer,  how  do  you  account 
for  the  difierence  of  the  price  of  a  house  in  Limerick 
as  compared  with  other  towns  ? — The  men  may  not 
bo  so  experienced,  perhaps. 

withdrev/. 


Mr,  James  Mahony,  Mr,  Joseph  Willie 

23.897.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  3Iahony.)  You  are  the 
high  constable  of  Waterford  ? — Yos. 

23,897a.  {  To  Mr.  Hovmrd.)  And  you,  I  believe,  are 
the  town  clerk  of  Waterford  ? — I  am. 

23.898.  {To  Dr.  Tobin.)  And  are  you  the  medical 
officer  of  health  of  the  city  of  Waterford  ? — I  am. 

23.899.  Will  you  state  the  death  rate  of  Water- 
ford?— It  is  something  over  42  per  1,000, 

23.900.  In  the  last  year  ? — Yes,  in  the  last  year. 

23.901.  For  1884?— Yes,  for  1884. 

23.902.  How  do  you  account  for  such  a  frightfully 
high  death  rate  ? — There  are  three  causes  ;  the  first 
is  that  it  is  such  a  very  badly  drained  city;  secondly, 
some  parts  of  it  are  extremely  overcrowded ;  and  the 
third  is  the  habits  of  the  jDcople  themselves. 

23.903.  {T'o  Mr.  Howard.)  You  arc  a  practising 
solicitor  and  have  been  town  clerk  of  Waterford  since 
1873  ?— Yes. 

23.904.  And  you  have  been  executive  sanitary 
officer  of  the  city  since  1874  ? — Yes. 

23.905.  What  do  you  mean  by  executive  sanitary 
officer  as  contrasted  with  medical  officer  of  health  ? — 
Under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1874,  the  office  of  execu- 
tive sanitary  officer  was  created,  that  is  to  say  he  is 
the  chief  officer  over  all  the  other  sanitary  officers  of 
the  city, 

23.906.  Such  as  the  superintendent  medical  officer 
of  health  ? — There  are  three  medical  officers  of  health, 
the  superintendent  medical  officer  and  two  sanitary 
officers,  who  are  medical  officers  also.  There  are  two 
districts  in  the  city  and  each  of  them  has  a  doctor. 

23.907.  The  area  of  the  borough  of  Waterford  is 
o  18894. 


:  Howard,  Dr.  Thomas  Tobin,  examined, 

over  500  acres,  and  the  population  at  the  last  census 

was  over  22,000,  was  it  not  ? — That  is  of  the  borough,  j_  w. Howard 

23.908.  The  number  of  dwellings  occupied  by  the  Dr.  T.  Tobin'. 
working  classes  of  the  city  and  suburbs  are  according   

to  you,  I  believe,  about  2,200  ? — Yes. 

23.909.  Of  which  400  are  in  the  suburbs Yes, 
about  400. 

23.910.  Do  you  mean  outside  the  limits  of  the 
municipal  boundary  ? — About  400  are  immediately 
adjoining. 

23.911.  All  the  suburban  houses  have  gardens,  have 
they  not  ? — Y''es,  they  have. 

23.912.  With  regard  to  the  1,800  dwellings  in  the 
city  occupied  by  the  working  classes  about  80  per 
cent.,  I  believe,  are  one-storied  cottages  ? — Yes. 

23.913.  And  the  remainder  are  tenement  houses  ? — 
They  are  large  houses  set  in  tenements. 

23.914.  With  regard  to  the  tenement  houses  which 
are  situated  in  the  old  parts  of  the  city,  you  have 
never  put  in  force  section  100  of  the  Public  Health 
Act ;  you  have  not  made  byelaws  with  regard  to  the 
regulation  of  tenement  houses  } — ^No,  we  have  not, 

23.915.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  desirability 
of  doing  so  ? — It  has  not  come  before  the  sanitary 
authority,  but  we  have  a  staff  of  sanitary  sub-officers 
who  visit  all  those  houses  regularly  and  keep  them 
under  strict  supervision  as  far  as  can  be. 

23.916.  You  are  not  able,  without  making  byelaws 
under  section  100,  to  regulate  overcrowding;  you  can- 
not say,  for  instance,  that  so  many  cubic  feet  of  air 
shall  be  required  ?— -No,  wc  cannot. 

23.917.  In  Belfast,  Dublin,  and  Limerick,  they  have 
made  byelaws  under  section  100  of  the  Public  Health 
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Mr.  J^ct. ;  but  you  have  not  ? — We  have  not  made  any 
^  ^yslaws  in  that  vFay ;  but  we  have  byelaws  regulating 

J  W  Hmciird  registered  lodging  houses,  and  the  quantity  of  cubic 
Dr.  T.  Tohin'.  feet  there. 

  23,918.  That  is  universal;  but  probably  such  bye- 

26  May  1885.  laws  for  the  regulation  of  space  would  be  more 
required  in  the  case  of  tenement  houses  than  in  the 
case  of  common  lodging  houses  ? — I  should  say  so. 

23,919  What  number  of  sanitary  inspectors  have 
you? — We  have  seven  sanitary  sub-officers. 

23.920.  Do  they  give  their  whole  time  to  those 
duties  ? — No,  they  have  other  duties  to  perform.  We 
have  a  staff  consisting  of  the  high  constable  and  six 
borough  constables  who  are  sanitary  sub-othcers,  and 
they  are  all  paid  small  salaries. 

23.921.  What  other  duties  do  they  perform? — 
They  generally  look  after  the  city  markets  and  tolls ; 
they  collect  the  tolls  of  the  markets,  and  look  after  the 
condition  of  the  city  generally. 

23.922.  None  of  them  give  their  whole  time  to 
sanitary  duties  ? — No. 

23.923.  Can  you  say  what  proportion  of  their  time 
they  give  to  sanitary  duties  and  what  to  other  duties  ? 
— I  should  say  fully  half  their  time  is  devoted  to 
sanitary  duties. 

23.924.  You  have  a  local  Act  in  Waterford ;  have 
you  any  sanitary  provisions  under  that  Act? — We 
have  none  under  that ;  we  are  governed  by  the  Muni- 
cipal Eeform  Act. 

23.925.  You  are  in  the  list  of  boroughs  having 
local  Acts  ;  that  is  why  I  asked  the  question  ;  pro- 
bably it  is  some  old  or  forgotten  Act  — There  is  a 
very  old  Act  of  George  II.  that  only  applies  to  the 
widening  of  streets  and  things  of  that  kind  ;  but  there 
is  no  general  Act  governing  the  city. 

23.926.  Waterford  is  one  of  the  towns  where  the 
Corporation  itself  has  built  houses,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

23.927.  We  have  already  had  our  attention  called 
this  morning  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  death  rates 
which  have  been  reported  from  the  localities,  differ 
very  considerably  from  the  death  rate  as  reported  from 
the  Registrar  General's  office  in  Dublin.  With  regard 
to  most  of  those  cases  they  are  cases  where  the  death 
rate,  as  reported  to  us  in  Dublin,  has  been  very  much 
higher  than  the  death  rate  is  admitted  by  the  localities  ; 
in  your  case  the  opposite  has  happened.  I  have 
Waterford  on  my  own  notes  with  the  death  rate  of 
30  per  1,000;  that  was  founded  on  the  Registrar 
General's  table,  in  which  he  gives  Waterford  for  1884 
as  just  under  30,  that  is  29*8  ;  but  your  own  medical 
officer  makes  it  42  ? — I  do  not  know  how  that  is. 

{Dr.  Tohin.')  I  thought,  as  well  as  I  remember,  that 
it  was  42  per  1,000  on  the  Local  Government  Board's 
report ;  I  may  be  wrong. 

23.928.  Dr.  Grimshaw  has  given  us  a  statement  by 
which  lie  makes  it  29  •  8  in  1884  ;  of  course,  even  29  •  8 
is  a  very  high  mortality ;  it  is  higher  than  any  other 
town  of  any  size  in  Ireland ;  but  42  would  be  an 
alarming  mortality  ;  are  you  quite  sure  of  that  figure  ? 
— I  am  quite  sure  it  is  42  for  the  three  months  of 
1885;  and  I  thought  it  was  the  same  for  the  year 
before  ;  I  am  quite  sure  of  it  for  the  first  three  mouths 
of  1885. 

23.929.  How  long  have  you  been  medical  officer  ? 
— Not  quite  a  year. 

23.930.  {To  3Ir.  Howard.)  Have  you  not  been  in 
the  hal:)it  of  keeping  the  death  rate  year  by  year  ?  — 
We  have  not  kopt  any  definite  account  of  it ;  we  have 
had  it  notified  us  from  time  to  time,  and  have  called 
upon  the  medical  officer  to  report  upon  the  cause  of  it, 
and  generally  the  cause  reported  to  the  sanitary 
authority  has  been  the  prevalence  of  certain  epi- 
demics. 

23.931.  You  would  have  expected  to  find  it,  from 
your  knowledge,  10  or  20  per  1,000,  or  something 
like  that  ? — Yes. 

29.932.  But  if  it  were  40,  or  something  like  that, 
your  attention  would  be  immediately  called  to  such  an 
alarming  state  of  things? — And  it  has  been  called. 
The  medical  officers  have  been  asked  to  report  as  to 
the  cause,  and  generally  the  report  is  to  the  effect  that 


the  cause  has  been  a  sudden  outbreak  of  an  epidemic 
such  as  measles  and  typhus  fever. 

23.933.  What  has  been  the  report  during  the  last 
three  months  of  the  medical  officer,  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  death  rate  being  over  42  ? — A  serious  outbreak  of 
a  very  bad  type  of  measles ;  that  is  reputed  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  largely  increased  death  rate. 

{D?:  Tobin.)  And  fever  is  alvv^ays  present  there  in 
Waterford. 

23.934.  Do  you  have  any  typhus  ? — Yes,  we  are 
always  sending  up  cases.  I  find  I  make  a  mistake ;  it 
not  42  per  1,000  last  year,  but  it  is  42  for  the  first 
three  months  of  this  year. 

23.935.  ( To  Mr.  Howard.)  I  was  asking  a  ques- 
tion, when  we  went  off  into  a  digression  upon  the 
death  rate,  as  to  the  Corporation  building  themselves. 
Waterford  is  one  of  the  few  towns  that  have  done 
anything  in  that  direction.  There  are  none  in  Eng- 
land ;  there  is  no  Act  applicable  to  Scotland ;  and 
there  are  only  a  few  towns  in  Ireland  that  have  done 
so,  so  that  Waterford  is  one  of  the  very  few  towns  in 
the  United  Kingdom  that  have  taken  steps  under 
powers  conferred  upon  them  many  years  ago  to  build 
houses  themselves  ? — Yes,  under  an  Act  of  1866. 

23.936.  In  England  the  Act  dates  from  1851  ;  it 
was  never  made  applicable  to  Scotland  (at  least  there 
is  a  doubt  as  to  that),  but  in  England  it  has  been  an 
entire  dead  letter  ? — Yes. 

23.937.  Therefore  in  Great  Britain  there  has  been 
no  case  at  all ;  but  in  Ireland  certain  towns  have 
acted  upon  those  provisions ;  a  few  tov^'ns,  Waterford 
being  one,  have  adopted  them.  In  Waterford  you 
have  borrowed  1 ,700/.  ? — Yes,  from  the  Board  of 
Works,  under  that  Act  of  1866. 

23.938.  You  have  built  17  two-storied  buildings  ? — 
Yes. 

23.939.  And  a  great  number  of  private  persons, 
Messrs.  Mandeville,  Harty,  Hassard,  Cox,  and  the 
Dwellings  Company,  have  built  a  large  number  of 
suitable  one-storied  cottages  ? — Yes. 

23.940.  And  others  have  built  a  large  number  of 
cottages  of  a  similar  kind  ? — Yes. 

23.941.  Land  is  dear  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  is  it 
not  ? — Very  dear ;  rents  are  very  high.  I  refer  to 
head  rents. 

23.942.  Does  all  the  land  belong  to  one  person,  or 
to  different  persons  ? — Tliere  are  a  great  number  of 
owners  in  fee  of  small  portions  of  the  city  ;  the  prin- 
cipal portion  belongs  to  the  Corporation  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  Hospital. 

23.943.  What  is  the  Holy  Ghost  Hospital  ?~It  is 
a  charity. 

23.944.  Is  it  managed  by  the  Corporation  ? — No, 
by  a  board  of  trustees  appointed  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery. 

23.945.  And  partly  by  the  Corporation,  is  it  not  ? 
— No ;  the  Corporation  is  represented  on  the  board, 
which  consists  of  12  members. 

23.946.  What  amount  of  property  does  the  Corpo- 
ration itself  hold  — The  rental  of  the  Corporation  in 
the  city  is,  I  should  say,  between  8,000/.  and  9,000Z. 
a  year. 

23.947.  That  is  considerable  in  so  small  a  town  ? — 
It  is. 

23.948.  What  number  of  houses  occupied  by  artizans 
or  by  the  poor  do  the  Corporation  hold  ? — Very  few  ; 
they  have  none  of  them  directly  under  them.  They 
are  the  owners  of  the  land  on  which  a  large  number 
of  cottages  have  been  built,  but  with  the  exception  of 
the  houses  built  by,  themselves  they  have  little  or  no 
house  property  of  the  cottage  class. 

23.949.  They  do  not  receive  the  rents  you  mean  ? — 
No, 

23.950.  The  tenement  houses  in  the  old  part  of  the 
town  are  in  a  deplorable  condition,  are  they  not  ? — 
The}'  are  very  bad. 

23.951.  Yet  you  never  considered  the  advisability 
of  adopting  byelaws  under  section  100  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  for  their  regulation  ?  —  We  have  en- 
deavoured to  regulate  them,  so  far  as  we  can,  by  pro- 
secutions under  the  sanitary  authority  where  we  find 
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nuisances  and  bad  accommodation,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  them  into  good  order  ;  nothing  but 
sweeping  them  away  and  building  good  edifices  will 
ever  do  any  good  in  that  respect. 

23.952.  What  are  you  doing  with  regard  to  new 
houses  ;  have  you  got  sufficient  byelaws,  and  proper 
byelaws,  such  as  you  might  have  to  prevent  the  con- 
struction of  new  houses  in  improper  situations  ? — We 
have  not;  we  have  not  adopted  the  clauses  of  the 
Towns  Improvement  Act  that  would  enable  us  to 
control  the  erection  of  new  houses. 

23.953.  Why  have  you  not  done  that  ? — The  Corpo- 
ration of  Waterford  has  peculiar  ideas  about  taxation, 
and  they  are  afraid  that  if  they  did  get  the  thin  edge 
of  the  wedge  in  at  all  with  regard  to  the  adoption  of 
the  clauses  of  the  Towns  Improvement  Act,  it  would 
lead  to  the  introduction  of  taxation.  Until  lately 
there  has  been  no  municipal  taxation  of  any  description 
in  Waterford.  The  borough  fund  provides  for  the 
expenditure  in  the  city.  We  have  now  a  water  tax 
for  the  supply  of  water. 

23.954.  I  should  think,  with  the  mortality  in  three 
months  at  42  per  1,000,  it  might  be  thought  about 
time  for  you  to  apply  some  of  those  powers.  The 
cottages  built  by  the  Corporation  under  the  Irish  form 
of  Shaftesbury's  Act,  containing  four  rooms,  are  let  at 
3,?.  6c?.  a  week,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

23.955.  Do  you  let  the  whole  cottage  to  one  family  ? 
—Yes. 

23.956.  You  do  not  allow  two  families  in  one  house 
on  your  property  ? — No. 

23.957.  (Sir  Richard  Cross.)  You  do  not  allow  the 
cottages  to  be  sub-let,  I  suppose  ? — We  have  never  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  tenants  wanted  to  do  so. 

23.958.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  allow  them  to  take 
lodgers  ? — They  do  take  lodgers ;  we  have  made  no 
restriction  with  regard  to  that,  and  a  good  many  of 
them  do,  but  we  let  by  the  week  to  one  person. 

23.959.  How  do  you  choose  the  people  to  whom 
you  let  them  ? — We  have  a  principal  land  agent,  and 
under  him  a  sub-agent, 

23.960.  And  do  you  let  them  at  such  conditions  as 
there  is  competition  for  them  ? — We  find  that  we 
never  have  them  vacant.  There  is  no  very  active 
competition  for  them.  The  rent  is  rather  high  for  the 
class  of  people  who  inhabit  them. 

23.961.  You  let  some  of  three  rooms  at  3*.  per 
week,  and  some  of  two  rooms  at  2s.  6d.  per  week  ? — 
That  is  the  Dwellings  Company. 

23.962.  You  own  houses  you  let  at  3s.  6d.  for  the 
four  rooms  ? — Yes. 

23.963.  I  believe  that  in  the  year  1882  you  did  try 
to  take  some  sanitary  steps,  did  you  not,  which  were 
greatly  resented  by  the  population  ? — We  did  in  one 
locality. 

23.964.  You  ordered  to  be  closed  50  houses  ? — We 
got  an  order  from  the  magistrates  to  close  about  50 
houses. 

23.965.  And  the  men,  women,  and  children,  the 
whole  population,  assembled  in  front  of  the  town 
hall? — They  besieged  the  town  hall,  and  refused  to 
let  the  mayor  leave  until  he  consented  to  allow  them  to 
remain  in  their  houses.  In  fact,  we  had  no  place  to 
put  them  in. 

23;966.  {Sir  Richard  Civss.)  Were  the  houses  in 
very  bad  condition  ? — They  were  totally  devoid  of  any 
sanitary  appliances,  either  closets  or  ash  pits,  and  the 
filth  of  the  house  was  thrown  out  on  the  roadway 
opposite. 

23.967.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  I  suppose  they  are 
still  inhabited  ? — They  are  still  inhabited. 

23.968.  (  Chairman.)  The  company  that  has  recently 
been  formed  for  the  erection  of  houses  for  the  working 
classes,  and  which  has  built  a  large  number  of  cottages 
at  a  cost  of  over  2,000/.,  have  set  their  rents  so  high, 
have  they  not,  as  to  be  quite  out  of  the  reach  of 
labourers  ? — They  have.  I  have  their  report  here. 
With  all  that  they  are  only  able  to  pay  4  per  cent, 
upon  the  capital. 

23.969.  {To  Mr.  Maho-ay.)  You  bear  the  title  of 


high  constable  and  you  are  sanitary  inspector  of  the  Mr. 
city  ?— Yes.  J-  Mahony, 

23.970.  There  are  1,180  houses  in  the  city  of  j  ^y^^^^^^ 
Waterford,  are  there  not,  which  are  inhabited  by  the    ^ir  T  Tobin 

working  classes  or  the  poor  in  which  there  are  more  _J  

than  two  families  in  one  house  ? — That  is  so,  up  to  10  26  May  1885. 
families  sometimes.   — — 

23.971.  In  some  cases  of  course  Ihere  is  one  family 
in  a  single  room  ? — As  far  as  possible  I  allow  no  more 
than  one  family  in  a  single  room,  because  I  take  pro- 
ceedings at  law  if  I  find  there  are  more. 

23.972.  Under  what  Act  do  you  proceed  ? — Under 
the  Public  Health  Act. 

23.973.  Under  what  clause?— -I  report  it  to  the 
ofl&cer  of  health. 

23.974.  As  being  a  nuisance  injurious  to  health  ? — 
Certainly,  overcrowding. 

23.975.  As  being  a  nuisance  injurious  to  health  ? — 
Yes. 

23.976.  Of  course  you  could  proceed  under  the 
100th  section,  if  you  would  make  byelaws,  because 
then  you  could  enforce  a  certain  amount  of  cubical 
space  ? — I  know  we  could. 

23.977.  But  you  prefer  to  proceed  against  them  as 
a  nuisance  ? — Yes. 

23.978.  There  is  no  doubt  that  overcrowding  may 
be  a  nuisance  injurious  to  health,  and  you  proceed 
against  it  in  that  way  if  the  magistrates  back  you  up  ? 
— I  find  great  difficulty  in  presuading  them  to  do  so. 

23.979.  I  should  have  thought  that  it  would  be  far 
better  to  proceed  under  byelaws  ? — No  doubt  it  would, 
but  we  fall  short  of  what  we  want.  I  will  give  you  a 
case  in  point.  In  1883  the  then  mayor  brought  the 
whole  side  of  a  street,  from  one  house  in  which  I  know 
nearly  30  people  went  out  with  fever,  before  the 
Sanitary  Committee.  It  became  so  alarming  that  we 
proceeded  at  law.  Mr.  Howard,  who  represented  us, 
and  I  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  magistrates  that 
all  the  houses  ought  to  be  closed  on  account  of  being 
overcrowded  and  for  want  of  proper  sanitary  arrange- 
ments and  accommodation.  Then  the  difficulty  arose 
that  in  those  houses  there  were  six  or  eight  families, 
and  if  you  closed  the  houses  where  were  those  people 
to  go  to  ?  You  could  not  turn  them  into  the  streets  or 
into  the  fields.  The  Public  Health  Committee  stayed 
proceedings.  The  mayor  then  got  the  committee  to  take 
up  the  houses  from  the  landlord.  The  landlord  was  so 
poor  that  he  was  not  able  to  lay  out  money  ;  this  pro- 
perty was  his  sole  source  of  living.  They  took  up  the 
houses  and  laid  out  a  lot  of  money  in  endeavouring  to 
improve  their  condition,  and  I  am  very  happy  to  tell 
you  til  at  they  have  improved  also  with  regard  to  the 
prevalence  of  fever ;  the  fever  has  passed  for  months 
out  of  the  way  altogether.  That  is  how  we  stand. 
If  I  follow  up  the  Act  of  Parliament  and  prosecute  I 
subject  the  people  to  greater  hardship  by  turning 
them  out  from  the  want  of  proper  accommodation 
elsewhere.  If  I  had  my  way  I  would  not  have  a  single 
tenemental  house  within  the  city.  It  is  impossible  to 
get  them  to  do  what  is  right  in  them. 

23.980.  {Mr.  Gray  to  Mr.  Howard.)  You  have  an 
income  from  your  land  in  Waterford,  which  up  to  this 
time,  with  the  exception  of  the  water  rate,  has  sufficed 
to  pay  the  whole  of  the  municipal  expenses  of  the 
town,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

23.981.  And  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Corporation 
is  a  reason  why  no  taxation  should  be  imposed  for 
sanitary  purposes  ? — That  is  the  opinion  of  the  Cor- 
poration. The  other  day  a  report  on  the  sewerage  of 
the  city  was  made,  in  which  it  was  pointed  out  that 
some  sewerage  works  were  absolutely  necessary.  It 
was  then  proposed  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Cor- 
poration to  strike  a  borough  rate  of  Qd.  in  the  £  for 
two.  years,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  sum  of  about 
1,600/.  to  make  these  sewers.  The  Corporation 
adopted  the  principle  that  the  sewers  were  necessary, 
and  they  said  :  "  By  all  means  make  the  sewers,  but 
we  will  not  strike  the  rate."  Consequently  there  were 
no  funds. 

23.982.  It  has  not  suggested  itself  to  the  Corpoi'a- 
tion  that  the  possession  of  this  large,  and  exceptional  in- 
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Mr.         come  is  a  reason  why  Waterford  ought  to  endeavour 

J.  Mahony,    to  be  pre-eminent  amongst  the  towns  in  Ireland  for 

,  its  eifective  sanitai-y  condition,  because  it  has  resources 

rfTn^T-  '  that  other  towns  have  not  ? — It  has  ;  and  having  these 
JJr.  1 .  loom.  1         1  •     .  ,     ,  . 
  resources  they  object  to  strike  any  rate,  and  the  in- 

26  May  1885.    come  of  the  Corporation  is  just  sufficient  to  pay  tor 

  the  p:iving,  lighting,  and  cleansing  the  city. 

13,983.  So  that  in  point  of  fact  the  result  is  this  :  — 

that  having  this  income  is  rather  an  injury  and  a 

curse  to  the  population  of  Waterford  than  a  benefit  ? 

— It  would  really  appear  so.    Of  course  we  have  a 

large  debt  on  the  borough  fund.    There  is  a  debt  of 

about  80,000Z.  independent  of  the  loan  due  for  the 

waterworks. 

23,984<,  Is  that  an  old  debt  which  was  bequeathed 
to  you  by  the  old  Corporation  ? — About  62,0(10/.  was 
an  old  debt  which  was  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  old 
Corporation. 

23.985.  That  would  represent  something  under 
2,500/.  a  year  I  suppose  ? — Yes.  As  to  the  balance  we 
have  raised  and  applied  a  great  deal  of  it  to  sewerage 
purposes. 

23.986.  {Mr.  Jesse  ColHngs.)  You  have  no  muni- 
cipal rate  at  all,  have  you  ? — None  at  all,  except  of 
late  years  when  we  formed  a  new  water  supply  under 
a  special  Act  of  Parliament.  There  is  a  special  rate 
for  that. 

23.987.  {Mr.  Gray.)  You  say  that  these  insanitary 
houses  are  not  many  of  them  directly  in  the  hands  of 
the  Corporation,  but  are  there  many  of  them  on 
corporate  land  ? — Yes,  a  large  proportion  of  them  are 
built  on  portions  of  the  city  that  are  the  property  of 
the  Corporation.  They  are  very  old  houses  in  what 
were  formerly  called  the  respectable  portions  of  the 
city,  but  which  have  fallen  away. 

23.988.  When  will  that  landfall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Corporation  ? — The  greater  part  of  it  will  fall  in 
the  year  1924  when  the  rental  of  the  Corporation 
will  be  increased  by  about  25,000/.  to  30,000/.  a  year. 

23.989.  Has  the  Corporation,  as  landlord  of  that 
property,  no  power  to  insist  upon  these  houses  being 
maintained  in  a  sanitary  condition  ? — No,  because 
they  are  set  on  old  leases  made  by  the  old  Corporation. 

23.990.  Do  those  leases  contain  no  covenants  for 
the  proper  maintenance  of  the  houses  ? — They  contain 
the  ordinary  provisions  to  maintain  the  places  in 
proper  order,  repair,  and  condition. 

23.991.  Are  they  maintained  in  proper  repair  and 
condition  ? — A  large  proportion  of  them  are  not ;  but 
the  Corporation,  as  the  landlord  should  take  action 
against  its  tenants  for  not  maintaining  the  premises, 
in  order  and  claim  damages.  It  would  be  merely  a 
question  of  proving  the  actual  damage  to  the  Corpora- 
tion in  order  to  obtain  a  verdict.  That  is  the  legal 
aspect  of  the  matter. 

23.992.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  Do  any  members 
of  the  town  council  hold  the  property  as  lessees  from 
the  Corporation  ? — I  dare  say  some  of  them  do.  They 
are  the  representatives  of  the  old  lessees. 

23.993.  (Mr.  Gray.)  But  you  are  not  of  opinion 
that,  although  the  Corporation  is  itself  the  landlord  of 
!i,  good  deal  of  this  property  which  is  let  out  on  leases 
in  this  way,  it  has  in  its  capacity  as  head  landlord, 
effective  powers  to  compel  the  maintenance  of  this 
property  in  a  proper  sanitary  condition  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  in  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  the 
Corporation  would  have  any  such  power.  We  might 
get  a  nominal  verdict  perhaps  for  1/.  or  Is.,  cr  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  but  that  would  leave  the  place  in 
the  same  condition. 

23.994.  Is  there  any  vacant  land  in  the  hands  of 
the  Corporation,  land  unbuilt  upon  ? — There  is  a  small 
portion  of  land  at  present  vacant,  and  it  is  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Corporation  to  let  it  for  building 
purposes. 

23.995.  Docs  the  Corporation  at  all  contemplate,  in 
view  of  the  somewhat  serious  state  of  things  that  you 
have  told  us  about,  devoting  that  land  to  convenient 
accommodation  for  the  working  classes? — There  is  a 
proposition  at  present  under  consideration  to  let  it  for 
building  cottages  for  the  working  classes;  but  it  is 


not  a  very  large  amount  of  land  ;  it  would  only 
contain  about  15  cottages  I  suppose.  That  is  the  only 
land  we  have  at  present  on  our  hands. 

23.996.  Is  there  much  vacant  land  Avitliin  the  city 
boundary? — Not  within  the  city  boundary;  but 
immediately  adjoining  the  city  there  is. 

23.997.  Is  there  any  movement  such  as  has  been 
shown  to  exist  in  other  towns  of  the  wealthier  class 
outside  the  boundaries  of  the  city  ? — There  is  not. 

23.998.  If  they  went  outside  they  would  come  in 
for  a  grand  jury  rate,  I  suppose,  which  they  have  not 
to  stand  in  the  city? — We  have  a  grand  jury  rate  in 
the  city. 

23.999.  Is  it  as  heavy  as  it  is  Oiitside? — If  any- 
thing it  is  heavier ;  it  is  about  2s.  M.  in  the  £  in 
the  city.  Immediately  outside  the  city,  in  the  county, 
I  should  say  it  is  only  about  1*.  Sd.  or  Is.  IQd. 

24.000.  Do  you  not  maintain  your  own  roads  ? — In 
the  city  we  do,  but  the  grand  jury  rate  is  not  applied 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  roads  in  the  city. 

24.001.  But  it  is  applied  to  the  maintenance  of 
roads  in  the  county  ? — Yes. 

24.002.  I  should  have  thought  that  the  grand  jury 
rate  therefore  ought  to  be  higher  outside  ? — Noj  be- 
cause we  have  to  pay  off  a  large  gaol  debt,  for  build- 
ing now  gaols  in  the  city,  and  then  unfortunately  we 
have  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  guarantee  on  the  county 
railway.  That  amounts  I  think  to  Qd.  or  Id.  in  the  £, 
grand  jury  cess. 

24.003.  Has  the  Corporation  ever  considered  the 
desirability  of  making  byelaws  under  section  100  of 
the  Public  Health  Act  ? — They  have  not ;  it  has  never 
been  under  their  consideration. 

24.004.  Has  the  medical  officer  ever  recommended 
that  ? — No,  we  have  had  so  many  changes  of  medical 
officers  that  they  have  never  got  into  proper  harness 
since  the  Act  first  came  into  operation. 

24.005.  Has  the  Local  Government  Board  ever 
made  a  suggestion  to  the  Corporation  of  Waterford  to 
adopt  more  effective  means  of  dealing  witli  the  hygiene 
of  tlie  city  ? — They  have  made  no  actual  suggestion, 
but  they  have  called  for  reports  from  the  medical 
officer. 

24.006.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Local  Grovernment 
Board  in  England  has  two  or  three  times  issued  model 
byelaws,  including  byelaws  under  the  section  corre- 
sponding to  section  100  of  the  PubUc  Health  Act, 
and  suggested  to  the  sanitary  authorities  to  adopt  them, 
pointing  out  the  advantages  of  them  ? — I  never  heard 
of  that,  and  it  certainly  never  has  been  done  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  in  Ireland. 

24.007.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  of  Ireland  had  called  your  attention  to 
the  matter  by  a  circular  you  might  very  probably 
have  taken  action  on  them  ? — Very  probably  we 
should  have  done  so. 

24.008.  {Sir  Richard  Cross.)  You  say  that  for 
this  large  death-rate  there  are  three  causes,  bad 
drainage,  overcrowding,  and  the  habits  of  the  people  ? 
—Yes. 

24.009.  Are  the  Corporation  taking  no  steps  what- 
ever to  have  the  drainage  improved  ? — As  I  have  just 
stated,  the  Corporation  recently  determined  to  make 
new  sewers  in  four  different  districts  in  the  city;  and 
they  got  estimates  and  plans  prepared  by  the  borough 
surveyor;  but  when  the  question  of  providing  the 
money  arose  they  said,  "  Make  new  sewers  by  all 
"  means,  but  we  will  not  give  you  any  funds." 

24.010.  Then  they  are  taking  practically  no  steps  ? 
— That  is  so. 

24.011.  Is  that  simply  because  they  will  not  levy 
a  rate  ? — They  will  not  levy  a  rate.  The  popular  out- 
cry is  such  that  the  Corporation  is  almost  afraid  to 
levy  a  rate. 

24.012.  Why?. — Because  the  popular  feeling  against 
taxation  in  the  city  is  so  intense. 

24.013.  If  you  laid  a  rate,  although  the  popular 
feeling  would  be  so  very  great  against  it,  I  suppose 
they  would  pay  it? — They  might  be  made  to  pay  it; 
but  certainly  they  would  turn  out  the  Corpor.ation 
that  made  the  rate. 
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24.014.  You  meiin  to  say  that  they  would  turn 
them  out  at  the  next  election  ? — I  think  they  would. 

24.015.  These  people  then  prefer  to  live  in  this 
terrible  state  ? — They  do. 

24.016.  What  is  the  municipal  suftrage  ? — It  is  an 
8/.  valuation,  which  together  with  repairs  and  in- 
surance brings  up  the  suffrage  to  10/. 

24.017.  (Chairman.)  What  number  of  municipal 
voters  are  there  in  Waterfoi'd  ? — I  should  say  there 
are  about  700. 

24.018.  (Sir  Richard  Cross.)  And  what  is  the 
total  population  ? — The  population  is  22,000  and  odd. 

24.019.  Then  do  you  think  that  if  the  mass  of  the 
people  who  have  this  terrible  state  of  things  to  live  in 
had  votes  and  returned  the  Corporation  they  would  be 
content  to  have  a  rate  ?— I  should  say  that  they  would 
be  content  to  have  a  rate,  because  they  would  not  have 
to  pay  it,  inasmuch  as  it  would  fall  upon  the  owners 
of  the  houses,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  landlords.  The 
people  who  have  to  live  in  the  small  rated  houses  have 
to  pay  no  taxes  ;  the  taxes  fall  upon  the  landlord. 

24.020.  The  question  of  overcrowding  you  have 
dealt  with.  You  have  no  suggestion  to  make  for  im- 
proving the  habits  of  the  people  until  they  get  better 
dwellings  ? — Until  they  get  better  dwellings  and  im- 
proved sanitary  appliances. 

24.021.  In  fact,  you  are  at  a  deadlock  at  this  moment 
in  Waterford  ?  —We  .ire  at  a  deadlock,  unfortunately. 

24.022.  And  you  do  not  see  any  remedy  ? — I  do 
not  see  any  remedy  except  to  give  the  Corporation 
(which  I  believe  would  be  the  only  body  to  do  it) 
funds  for  the  erection  of  proper  houses,  and  to  sweep 
away  all  those  pestilential  places  that  we  have  at 
present. 

24.023.  Whom  do  you  expect  to  give  you  the 
money  ? — We  must  only  look  to  one  body  to  supply 
everything,  that  is  to  say,  the  Government. 

24.024.  You  say  there  has  been  very  frequent 
change  in  the  medical  officers? — In  the  superintendent 
medical  ofl&cer  of  health  there  has. 

24.025.  Why  has  there  been  a  frequent  change  ? — 
In  consequence  of  death  and  resignation  and  re- 
moval. 

24.026.  Have  the  medical  officers  often  made  re- 
ports to  the  Corporation  as  to  the  unsanitary  state  of 
the  town  ? — They  have  from  time  to  time,  and  they 
have  made  reports  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 

24.027.  Do  you  think  that  they  have  been  removed 
or  that  their  resignation  has  been  forced  upon  them 
in  consequence  of  the  action  that  they  have  taken  in 
representing  the  bad  state  of  the  town  ?  —  Oh,  no, 
certainly  not ;  it  has  been  a  mere  accident  that  within 
the  ten  years  we  have  had  so  many  changes.  They 
have  left  the  town,  or  died,  or  changed. 

24.028.  You  do  not  think  that  the  Corporation  have 
forced  them  to  resign  ? — Never  ;  there  has  never  been 
anything  except  a  voluntary  resignation. 

24.029.  {Mr.  Samuel  Morlev.)  I  lliink  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  that  at  some  remote  period  onwards 
there  will  be  a  very  large  surplus  of  20,000/.  a  year  ? 
—Yes,  over  20,000/. 

24.030.  That  would  result  from  property  which  is 
absolutely  in  the  right  of  the  Corporation,  I  presume  ? 
—Yes. 

24.031.  And  that  is  capable  of  being  improved. 
Would  it  not  be  a  right  thing  for  the  Corporation  to 
raise  money  upon  such  property  as  that } — V/ e  have 
raised  money  on  the  property  to  a  large  extent. 

24.032.  It  is  pledged  already,  is  it  ?— It  is.  There 
is  already  what  is  called  a  borough  fund  debt  amount- 
ing to  about  88,000/.,  and  of  that  sum  12,000/.  was 
devoted  towards  the  construction  of  waterworks,  in 
addition  to  the  sum  of  65,000/.  that  we  borrowed 
from  the  Board  of  W orks  for  that  purpose. 

24.033.  So  that  you  are  heavily  rated  ? — Yes  ;  our 
debt  is  about  160,000/. 

24.034.  I  have  heard  reference  made  to  the  exist- 
ence of  middlemen,  who  make  a  great  deal  of  money 
out  of  the  wretched  dwellings  of  which  you  speak  ? — 
Yes ;  the  people  who  hold  this  property  are  middle- 
men between  the  actual  tenants  and  the  Corporation. 


24.035.  A  friend  of  mine  in  Dublin  who  knows  j^^. 
Waterford  tells  me  that  there  are  not  a  few  people    j,  Mahowj, 
who  are  leading  almost  luxurious  lives  for  them  out  of  Mr. 
incomes  that  they  make  from  this  disreputable  pro-  J-W.Hoioard, 
perty  ?  -That  is  the  fact.  '^obm. 

24.036.  Ought  there  not  to  be  a  power  to  stop  that,  ^ggg 
and  say  that  these  buildings  ought  to  cease  to  be  ? —  ' 

Ton  must  take  the  buildings  from  them  and  compen- 
sate these  owners. 

24.037.  Do  they  possess  the  fee? — No,  they  are 
generally  leaseholders.  They  are  old  leases  which 
will  expire  in  the  year  1924. 

24.038.  (3Ir.  Jesse  Collings.)  I  think  you  said  that 
the  Corporation  have  17  two-stored  houses  ? — Yes. 

24.039.  And  they  let  them  for  3s.  6d.  a  house,  as 
I  understand  ? — Yes,  per  week. 

24.040.  Do  they  keep  a  separate  account  in  order 
that  they  may  know  how  it  pays  ? — Yes. 

24.041.  Does  it  pay  the  Corporation  ? — It  barely 
pays.  They  cost  actually  2,100/.;  the  amount  bor- 
rowed from  the  Board  of  Works  was  l-,700/.,  repay- 
able in  35  years,  by  instalments  of  85/.  a  year.  It 
just  pays  interest  and  sinking  fund,  and  the  cost  of 
collection  and  repairs,  and  nothing  more. 

24.042.  So  far  that  experiment  is  successful? — It 
is  so  far  successful  that  at  the  end  of  35  years  we 
shall  have  the  houses  free. 

24.043.  Then  why  did  the  Corporation  begin  that 
experiment  with  those  17  houses  and  not  continue  it  ? 
— We  intended  originally  that  those  houses  should  be 
for  the  labouring  classes,  but  3s.  Qd.  per  week  is  a 
rent  altogether  beyond  the  power  of  any  ordinary 
labouring  man  in  Waterford  to  pay.  It  is  only  the 
higher  class  of  artizans  who  can  afford  to  pay  3s.  6d. 
per  week. 

24.044.  But  it  seems  that  the  Corporation  did  do 
something  ? — They  did. 

24.045.  Why  have  they  not  continued  the  same 
operation  ? — When  those  houses  were  first  built  they 
turned  out  rather  failures.  We  got  bad  tenants  into 
them,  and  the  rents,  which  were  at  that  time  collected 
by  the  borough  constable,  were  not  Avell  collected ; 
and  houses  wei'e  wrecked  very  much  by  the  tenants, 
and  the  Corporation  got  rather  discouraged  about  it. 
It  has  since  been  put  into  new  hands. 

24.046.  You  said  that  the  people  of  the  poorer 
classes  refused  to  turn  out  of  their  houses  when  the 
Corporation  attempted  to  turn  them  out ;  did  they 
refuse  to  turn  out  of  their  houses  for  the  simple  reason 
that  you  had  no  other  places  to  put  them  in  ? — Exactly 
so. 

24.047.  Supposing  that  the  Corporation  had  pro- 
vided other  places  to  put  them  in,  do  you  anticipate 
that  there  would  have  been  the  same  resistance  ? — I 
do  not  think  there  would. 

24.048.  Then  this  resistance  simply  arose  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  a  case  of  turning  them  out  and  they 
had  no  other  place  to  go  to  ? — They  must  have  either 
gone  into  the  workhouse  or  out  into  the  road. 

24,04C^.  Then  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  poorer 
classes  ? — No,  in  that  case  it  was  not. 

24.050.  You  said,  I  think,  that  there  are  only  700 
municipal  voters  out  of  a  population  of  about  22,000 
people  ? — Yes. 

24.051.  If  all  the  people  had  municipal  votes  do 
you  not  thinlc  that  a  puljlic  opinion  could  be  created 
so  that  they  would  return  men  to  the  council  who 
would  compel  an  alteration  to  be  made  in  this  state  of 
things  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  so. 

24.052.  Then  your  evidence  would  seem  to  resolve 
itself  into  this,  that  in  the  first  place  there  should  be 
an  improvement  of  your  local  government  so  far  as 
the  franchise  goes  ? — Yes,  so  far  as  the  franchise  goes 
certainly,  if  that  were  carried  out  there  would  be  a 
completely  different  body  in  the  city  of  Waterford 
from  the  present  voting  body. 

24.053.  Therefore,  instead  of  these  middlemen  and 
those  who  are  in  the  interests  of  the  middlemen  being 
returned  to  the  town  council,  the  chances  are  that 
men  more  in  the  interests  of  the  people  themselves 
would  be  returned  ? — I  should  say  that  at  the  present 
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Mr.         time  the  members  of  the  town  council  are  mostly  in 
Mahony,    ^j^g  interests  of  the  people,  tliat  is  to  say  the  great 
J  W  Howard   ™^j""*7  town  council  are  what   you  call 

-DV,  T.  ToUn!  Nationalists. 

  24,054.  I  am  not  speaking  of  national  subjects, 

26  May  1885.    but  simply  with  reference  to  the  housing  of  the 

 poor.     On  that  particular  subject  town  councillors 

elected  on  a  wider  franchise  would  be  more  likely  to 
take  a  different  view  as  to  the  necessity  of  improve- 
ment, would  they  not  ? — Certainly. 

24.055.  And  you  do  not  think  that  the  rate  would 
be  resisted  by  the  poorer  classes  ? — No,  because  they 
would  not  have  to  pay  it. 

24.056.  But  the  landlords  and  owners  of  property 
would  have  to  pay  it  ? — They  would  have  to  pay  it 
because  the  law  is  that  the  landlord  has  to  pay  the 
taxes  on  all  property  rated  under  4Z. 

24.057.  Then  it  would  amount  to  this,  that  if  the 
franchise  were  extended  the  poorer  classes  would  have 
power  to  compel  the  landlords  to  do  their  duty  ? — 
They  would. 

24.058.  So  that  there  would  be  no  hardship  upon 
the  landlord  ? — That  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  The 
landlord  would  think  it  a  hardship,  but  the  poorer 
classes  would  not. 

24.059.  We  have  had  evidence  to  show  that  at  the 
present  time  the  property  owner  has  buildings  which 
are  altogether  unfit  for  human  habitation.  We  might 
take  it,  therefore,  might  we  not,  that  he  is  not  doing 
his  duty,  and  that  a  landlord  who  has  a  house  which 
is  a  fever  den,  and  altogether  unfit  for  human  habita- 
tion is  offering  what  ought  not  to  be  offered  in  the 
form  of  accommodation  ? — Certainly. 

24.060.  Then  the  poorer  classes  would  have  the 
power  to  make  the  landlord  offer  a  house  fit  for  human 
habitation  ? — They  would  have  if  they  had  the  fran- 
chise. 

24.061.  You  said  something  about  compensation  ; 
why  should  compensation  be  given  for  the  class  of 
property  that  you  have  described  ? —  At  present  these 
landlords  derive  an  income  from  that  property,  and  in 
many  cases  that  is  their  sole  income.  If  you  take 
that  property  from  them,  of  course  you  talte  their 
income,  and  therefore  they  say  that  if  you  do  that 
you  must  give  them  compensation. 

24.062.  At  the  same  time  the  property  consists 
simply  of  fever  dens  ? — It  consists  simply  of  fever  dens. 

24.063.  Then  I  think  we  may  take  it  that  there  is 
no  hope  for  Waterford  until  the  people  at  large  have 
power  to  elect  their  own  governing  body  ;  that  seems 
to  be  the  only  remedy  ? — Except  the  Government  give 
the  Corporation  a  loan  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  build  proper  dwellings  for  the  poor. 

24.064.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  Corporation 
would  strike  a  rate  for  the  purpose  of  paying  interest 
on  the  loan  ? — I  am  very  doubtful  whether  they  would 
do  so  unless  they  got  it  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  In 
that  case  they  certainly  would. 

24.065.  {Mr.  Samuel  Morley.)  They  would  prefer 
no  doubt  to  have  it  "  free  gratis  for  nothing"  ? — I  dare 
say  they  would. 

24.066.  {3Ir.  Jesse  Callings.)  Of  course  if  they  had 
a  loan  they  would  be  compelled  to  raise  a  rate  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  loan  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

24.067.  You  said  that  the  only  municipal  rate  that 
you  had  was  a  water  rate;  have  you  no  police  I'ate 
in  Waterford  ? — No,  the  police  are  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

24.068.  Then  what  does  the  grand  jury  rate  in  the 
city  amount  to  ? — It  amounts,  I  think,  to  about  2s.  3d. 

24.069.  What  is  that  devoted  to  ?-— In  the  first 
place  it  is  devoted  to  the  payment  of  salaries,  and  the 
expenses  of  registration  are  paid  out  of  it ;  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the  lunatic  asylum  are 
paid  out  of  it ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  expenses  of 
the  new  county  and  city  gaol  are  paid  out  of  it ;  and 
the  industrial  schools  get  a  capitation  grant,  and  that 
is  paid  out  of  the  grand  jury  cess. 

24.070.  {3Ir.  Lytilph  Stanleij.)  What  will  be  the 
number  of  voters  for  parliamentary  elections  under 
the  new  franchise  within  the  municipal  part  of  the 


parliamentary  borough  of  Waterford  ? — You  should 
understand  that  Waterford  is  pecuharly  situated.  There 
is  a  municipal  borough  and  there  is  the  county  of  the 
city  of  Waterford,  which  is  the  parliamentary  borough. 

24.071.  That  was  my  question.  I  said  in  the 
municipal  part  of  the  parliamentary  borough  what 
will  be  the  number  of  voters  on  the  22,000  popula- 
tion ? — I  should  say  that  the  number  of  voters  under 
the  new  franchise  would  be  over  5,000.  At  present  it 
is  about  1,200. 

24.072.  If  you  had  the  same  franchise  for  the 
municipal  as  you  will  have  for  the  parliamentary  voters 
you  would  have  an  addition  of  some  3,500  to  4,000  to 
the  number  of  your  municipal  voters,  would  you  not  ? 
— I  think  we  should. 

24.073.  And  that  would  entirely  change  the  com- 
position of  the  present  constituency  ? — It  would. 

24.074.  I  understand  that  of  this  8,000Z.  a  year 
that  you  get  from  your  borough  pj'operty  something 
like  3,000Z.  a  year  goes  in  interest  upon  a  debt 
charged  upon  it  ? — Yes. 

24.075.  And  the  other  5,000/.  a  year  goes  to  the 
borough  fund  ? — The  other  5,000/.  goes  to  the  borough 
fund.  And  then  we  have  other  sources  of  income, 
for  instance,  from  market  fees  and  tolls,  and  so 
forth. 

24.076.  What  are  your  clear  profits  from  your 
market  fees  and  tolls  ? — They  are  not  very  large. 

24.077.  Do  they  amount  to  1,000/.  a  year?— No, 
not  so  much  as  that,  perhaps  300/.  to  400/. 

24.078.  Taking  these  two  sources  of  income 
together,  you  say  that  they  pay  for  the  paving,  light- 
ing, and  cleansing  ? — Yes. 

24.079.  That  would  be  equal  to  a  rate  of  about 
2s.  6d,  in  the  pound,  would  it  not  ? — It  would  amount 
to  just  about  that  on  the  present  valuation  of  the 
city. 

24.080.  Is  not  a  rate  of  2s.  Qd.  in  the  pound  rather 
in  excess  of  what  most  towns  in  Ireland  pay  for  their 
paving,  lighting,  and  cleansing? — I  do  not  think  so. 

24.081.  Do  you  think  that  the  paving,  lighting,  and 
cleansing  in  most  Irish  towns  of  the  size  of  Waterford 
would  amount  to  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound  — I  should  say 
that  it  would. 

24.082.  Do  you  think  that  the  paving,  lighting,  and 
cleansing  is  economically  done  ? — I  think  so. 

24.083.  This  property  of  course  is  ancient  property, 
which  the  city  of  Waterford  has  had  for  centuries  ? — 
Yes ;  it  is  property  which  the  city  of  Waterford  has 
had  for  centuries  under  royal  charters. 

24.084.  And  it  is  the  property  of  all  the  people  in 
the  town  ? — Yes. 

24.085.  But  the  administration  of  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  property  owning  classes  ? — It  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Corporation.  ^ 

24.086.  That  is  to  say  the  people  who  are  rated 
at  10/.  a  year  and  upwards  ? — Yes. 

24.087.  And  they  use  this  property,  which  belongs 
to  all  the  town,  to  relieve  themselves  and  their  pro- 
perty from  contributing  to  the  rates? — That  is  the 
practical  result. 

24.088.  Therefore  the  property  of  the  whole  town 
is  used  as  a  subsidy  to  the  property  owners  of  the 
town,  is  it  not  ? — I  would  not  go  so  far  as  that. 

24.089.  {Earl  Brownlotv.)  Is  the  whole  of  the  Cor- 
poration property  built  upon,  or  is  there  some  land  that 
is  not  built  upon  ? — We  have  landed  property  outside 
the  borough. 

24.090.  Is  that  let  now  as  agricultural  land  ? — Yes, 
it  is  let  to  farmers. 

24.091.  Have  the  Corporation  never  made  any 
attempt  to  get  any  of  that  property  built  upon  ? — This 
property  is  outside  the  borough  bounds.  It  is  in  the 
county  of  Waterford ;  and  we  have  also  property  in 
the  county  of  Kilkenny,  and  in  the  Queen's  county. 

24.092.  (3Ir.  Gray.)  Does  the  Coqioration  carry 
out  any  system  of  domestic  scavenging  for  the  removal 
of  house  refuse  ? — We  do.  We  sometimes  send  round 
the  Corporation  carts  to  remove  refuse  from  enclosed 
yards  where  there  are  tenement  houses. 
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24.093.  Is  that  done  gratuitously  ?  —  It  is  doue 
gratuitously ;  but  it  is  not  done  to  any  large  extent. 

24.094.  It  is  not  done  systematically  ? — No ;  because 
we  have  not  a  proper  staff. 

24.095.  (il/r.  Jesse  Collings.)  What  is  the  good  of 
a  medical  officer  of  health  in  your  borough  ?~-In  cases 
of  nuisance  he  is  called  on  to  report,  or  if  there  is  un- 
sound food  or  decayed  food  he  is  called  upon  to  report 
and  condemn  it,  and  generally  to  give  advice  to  the 
sanitary  committee  of  the  Corporation. 

24.096.  But  it  appears  that  the  advice  is  never 
carried  out  ? — They  have  never  struck  a  sanitary  rate, 
or  provided  proper  funds. 


24.097.  From  what  fund  is  the  medical  officer  of 
health  paid  ? — Partly  by  the  Corporation  and  partly 
by  the  Government.  Half  the  salaries  of  the  officers 
are  paid  by  the  Government. 

24.098.  The  medical  officer  of  health  simply  makes 
reports,  and  does  his  best  to  make  the  state  of  things 
known  to  the  sanitary  committee,  and  there  it  I'ests,  as 
a  rule  ? — There  it  rests. 


Tobiri.)  The  medical  officers  are  not  paid  very 
Howard.)  How  much  are  they 


{Mr 
highly, 

24,099.  {To  Mr 
paid  ? — 20/.  a  year. 
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J.  W.  Howard, 
Dr.  T.  Tobin. 
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Me.  D.  Edgar  Flinn, 

24.100.  {Chairman.)  You  are  a   surgeon  and  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ? — I  am. 

24.101.  And  you  are  visiting  surgeon  to  several 
hospitals  ? — I  am  visiting  surgeon  to  St.  Michael's 
Hospital,  Kingstown. 

24.102.  The  condition  of  the  tenement  houses  and 
cottages  inhabited  by  the  working  classes  in  Kings- 
town and  other  townships  in  the  vicinity  is,  according 
to  you,  bad,  I  believe  ? — Yes,  very  bad. 

24.103.  You  think  that  the  landlords  of  tenement 
property  neglect  to  keep  their  property  in  proper 
repair,  do  you  not  ? — I  do. 

24.104.  Who  are  the  landlords  to  whom  you  allude  ; 
are  they  what  are  commonly  called  the  middlemen  ? — 
Yes. 

24.105.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  a  large  ground  land- 
lord who  lets  his  property  on  lease,  and  then  either 
the  person  to  whom  he  lets  the  property  on  lease  or  a 
sub-lessee  of  that  man,  lets  it  to  people  who  pay 
weekly  rents  ? — The  condition  of  tenement  property 
is  due  to  what  we  call  the  middlemen,  that  is  to  say, 
people  who  have  leases  from  the  landlord. 

24.106.  The  people  who  receive  the  weekly  rents? 
—  Quite  so. 

24.107.  It  is  their  neglect  of  which  you  speak  ? — 
It  is  their  neglect  of  which  I  speak.  I  would  like  to 
supplement  that  by  saying  that  indirectly  it  was  my 
opinion  up  to  within  the  last  three  or  four  days,  that 
the  lords  of  the  soil  were  directly  responsible  for  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  condition  of  the  tene- 
ment houses  and  the  tenement  property  in  Kingstown. 
But  I  find  that  the  Kingstown  Town  Commissioners, 
in  the  year  1881,  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  inquire 
into  the  tenement  property  and  the  houses  of  the  poor 
in  Kingstown.  They  reported  very  unfavourably  of 
the  condition  of  the  tenement  houses  in  Kingstown  at 
that  time  in  1881.  A  letter  was  written  to  the  lords 
of  the  soil.  Lords  Longford  and  De  Vesci,  stating  what 
this  Committee  had  done  and  how  they  had  reported  ; 
and  the  lords  of  the  soil  in  reply,  through  their  agents, 
stated  that  they  were  willing  to  co-operate  in  whatever 
way  they  possibly  could  to  ameliorate  matters  in  the 
township.  They  wrote,  I  understand,  to  the  Town 
Commissioners  some  one  or  two  letters  within  the  last 
year  and  a  half,  offering  certain  grounds  in  Kingstown 
to  build  proper  artisans'  dwellings  upon,  on  what  I 
now  consider  fair  terms.  The  Town  Commissioners 
of  Kingstown,  I  understand,  have  not  replied  to  their 
letter,  although  that  letter  was  written  some  year  and 
three  months  ago. 

24.108.  Then  you  are  disposed  rather  to  modify  the 
views  which  you  previously  entertained  upon  the 
subject  ? — Being  an  ex-medicnl  officer  of  health  of 
East  Staffordshire,  I  was  thunderstruck  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  tenement  and  cottage  property  over  liere 
in  comparison  to  where  I  resided  in  Staffordshire,  in 
the  very  thick  of  the  Black  Country.  There,  where 
one  would  expect  to  see  bad  tenement  houses  and  bad 
cottages  of  every  description,  I  found  that  everything 
was  very  clean  and  comfortable  in  comparison  with 
what  I  find  in  the  slums  of  our  premier  watering 
place  in  Ireland. 

24.109.  Do   you   know   Waterford,  Limerick,  or 
Cork  ? — I  know  Limerick  slightly. 


F.R.C.S.I.,  examined. 

D.  E.  Flinn, 

24.110.  In  Limerick  the  state  of  affairs  is  much  F.lt. C.S.I. 
worse  still,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  very  bad.   

24.111.  And  in  Waterford,  so  far  as  we  can  make 
out,  it  is  worse  still  again  ? — Yes  ;  there  is  a  very 
high  death-rate  in  Waterford. 

24.112.  In  some  of  the  cottages  at  Kingstown  the 
roofs  are  very  bad,  and  the  floors  are  of  earth,  are  they 
not  ? — They  are  badly  roofed,  and  they  are  mostly  all 
earthen  floored.  There  is  an  accumulation  of  the 
filth  of  years  on  those  floors. 

24.113.  In  the  tenement  houses  and  in  the  cottages 
also  there  is  no  proper  separation  of  the  sexes,  is 
there  ? — None. 

24.114.  And  there  is  a  good  deal  of  overcrowding, 
is  there  not  ? — There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  over- 
crowding. This  very  morning  I  visited  one  of  those 
places,  and  I  found  in  bed  some  56  people  in  some 
21  hovels,  as  I  may  call  them. 

24.115.  {The  Bishop  of  Bedford.)  At  what  horn- 
did  you  visit  those  places  ? — At  about  a  quarter  after 
seven  or  seven  o'clock,  as  near  as  I  can  say. 

24.116.  {Chairman.)  Of  course,  overcrowding  and 
its  attendant  evils  can  be  dealt  with  by  byelaws  made  in 
Ireland  under  section  100  of  the  Public  Health 
(Ireland)  Act,  which  answers  to  section  90  of  the 
Public  Health  Act  of  England.  Y''ou  are  aware,  doubt- 
less, that  hardly  any  places  in  Ireland  ha\e  availed 
themselves  of  that  provision  ? — So  I  understand. 

24.117.  Only  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Limerick  have 
availed  themselves  of  that  provision,  and  in  Belfast  there 
are  very  few  tenement  houses  at  all,  or  houses  inhabited 
by  members  of  several  families,  so  that  it  has  been 
practically  almost  a  dead  letter  ? — Yes. 

24.118.  You  read  a  paper  on  the  "Administration 
of  the  Public  Health  Act  in  Ireland "  before  the 
Sanitary  Congress  in  Dublin  in  1884,  did  you  not? — 
Yes,  I  did. 

24.119.  In  that  paper  you  spoke  in  favour  of  gradual 
improvement  ? — I  did. 

24.120.  There  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  improve- 
ment in  Dublin  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  so 
far  as  we  can  make  out  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is 
the  only  t-own  in  Ireland  where  I  consider  that  the 
Public  Health  Act  has  been  properly  carried  out. 

24.121.  So  far  as  the  evidence  before  us  goes 
Belfast  is  similar  to  Birmingham  and  Oldham,  and 
those  towns  in  England  where  the  woiking  classes 
chiefly  live  in  houses,  one  family  to  a  house  ;  and  there 
being  only  five  people  to  a  house  in  Belfast  it  looks  as 
though  there  was  not  overcrowding  there  ? — In 
Kingstown,  I  may  state  that  we  have  one-roomed 
cottages,  and  those  people  pay  on  an  average 
from  2s.  to  3*.  per  week  for  this  one  room.  Possibly 
the  room  may  bs  12  feet  by  3  feet  or  4  feet.  There  is 
only  one  room  ;  there  is  no  back  outlet  whatever ;  and 
as  I'egards  the  privy  and  ash  pit  accommodation  one 
might  hardly  have  cause  to  mention  that  there  is 
such  a  thing. 

24.122.  My  observation  as  to  Belfast  was  merely 
put  by  way  of  caveat  because  you  said  that  Dublin  was 
the  only  town  in  Ireland  where  the  Public  Health  Act 
was  being  leally  worked,  and  I  said  that  in  Belfast  the 
evidence  before  us  was  that  the  state  of  things  was  not 
bad.   I  speak  from  my  experience  as  to  Dublin,  know- 
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ing  how  they  work  the  Act  here  and  how  it  is  woi'ked 
on  the  other  side. 

24.123.  Ton  have  informed  main  the  paper  that  you 
have  sent  me  that  infectious  diseases,  such  as  typhus, 
typhoid,  scarlet  fever,  and  measles  frequently  appear  in 
Kingstown  ;  do  you  know  what  amount  of  typhus  there 
has  been  there  ? — Not  very  much. 

24.124.  How  many  years  have  you  known  Kings- 
town?— I  have  known  it  about  ten  years  altogether.  As 
a  medical  man  I  have  only  known  it  for  three  years. 
1  lived  in  Staffordshire  for  9^  years  ;  but  previously 
to  that  I  lived  seven  years  at  Kingstown  ;  and  since 
my  return  I  have  noticed  all  these  conditions  of  the 
tenements  of  the  working  classes. 

24.125.  Has  typhus  been  frequently  present  ? — I 
will  not  say  that  there  are  a  great  many  cases  of 
typhus,  but  in  order  to  show  how  neglectful  we 
are  here,  I  may  tell  you  that  at  the  present  time, 
although  we  are  working  the  Public  Health  Act,  we 
have  a  scarlatina  epidemic  actually  raging  in  our 
midst,  or  what  would  be  called  an  epidemic  certainly  in 
my  former  district,  where  precautions  would  certainly 
bo  taken  to  pi'evenl  the  further  spread  of  it.  That  has 
been  going  on  for  about  two  months  ;  and  at  the  present 
time  I  am  attending  eleven  cases  of  scarlatina  in  Kings- 
town, and  the  sanitary  authorities  do  not  seem  to  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  sufficient  cases  to 
warrant  them  in  taking  any  steps. 

24.126.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  death-rate  in 
Kingstown  ? — We  average  about  25  per  thousand. 

24.127.  Of  course,  naturally,  Kingstown  ought  to 
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-Nature  has  done  a 


great  deal  for  it 


has  been 
in  fact  I 


24.134.  And  in  a  large  number  of  different  areas 
they  recommend  that  strong  steps  should  be  taken, 
and  you  think  that  very  little  has  been  done  ? — Very 
little  indeed. 

24.135.  Who  is  the  medical  officer  now ;  is  it  Dr. 
Power  still.? — Yes,  my  colleague  at  the  hospital  at 
Kingstown  is  the  medical  officer  of  health. 

24.136.  I  have  had  some  letters  from  a  gentleman 
who  has  been  through  this  report  court  by  court,  and 
he  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  that  report  with  notes  upon 
it,  stating  how  matters  now  stand  ;  and  I  notice  that 
with  regard  to  very  many  of  the  courts  he  reports 
just  the  same, "  nothing  done,"  "  very  bad,"  "  a  shock- 
ing place,"  and  so  forth  ;  and  there  are  only  one  or 
two  as  to  which  he  puts  "  now  improved."  Your 
view  would  confirm  his  statement  ? — Quite  so. 

24.137.  {Earl  Brotonlow.)  Do  you  know  at  all 
why  the  letter  which  you  stated  had  been  written  by 
the  agents  of  Lord  Longford  and  Lord  de  Vesci  to 
the  Commissioners  has  never  been  answered  ? — I  have 
not  the  slightest  idea.  I  only  got  the  letter  yesterday 
afternoon  enclosing  me  the  correspondence  that  had 
gone  on  between  the  agents  for  the  property  in  Kings- 
town and  the  Commissioners,  and  the  date  of  the  last 
letter  from  J.  R.  Stewart  and  Sons,  the  lords'  agents, 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Kingstown  Commissioners  is 
the  16th  of  April  1884.    Since  then  I  am  informed 

have  received  no  reply  to 
heard  nothing  further  since 


very  healthy  place  indeed  ? 

but  man  has  not. 

24.128.  And  for  a  very  small  town  with  a  healthy 
natural  situation  of  course  25  per  thousand  is  a  very 
high  rate  of  mortality? — Yes,  for  such  a  naturally 
healthy  place. 

24.129.  It  would  be  considered  alarming  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  in  Ireland,  as  you  know,  the  death-rate  is 
much  higher  than  it  is  in  the  rural  districts,  whereas 
in  the  south  of  England  that  is  not  the  case  ;  the  rural 
death-rate  being  rather  liigher  than  the  death-rate  of 
the  small  towns  as  a  rule  ? — Yes. 

24.130.  Have  you  seen  the  printed  documents  which 
have  been  prepared  by  different  gentlemen  with  regard 
to  the  sanitary  state  of  Kingstown,  signed  by  Mr.  John 
M'  Evoy,  Mrc  Roche,  and  Mr.  Crowe  ? — I  have  ;  that 
is  the  report  that  I  referred  to  a  few  moments  ago. 

24.131.  That  was  a  report  to  the  chairman  and 
members  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  town- 
ship of  Kingstown,  and  they  reported  as  a  committee 
to  whom  had  been  referred  the  report  of  the  super- 
intendent medical  officer  of  health  and  the  town 
surveyor,  and  they  made  a  very  strong  report  pointing 
out  the  very  great  evils  which  existed  at  that  time, 
and  recommending  very  strong  steps  to  be  taken  for 
their  remedy  ? — Yes. 

24.132.  Do  you  know  how  far  anything 
done  in  the  matter  ? — Very  little  indeed  ; 
might  say  nothing. 

24.133.  Tliey  recommended  great  improvements  in 
no  less  than  28  courts  in  the  first  list,  and  54  other 
courts  and  lanes  in  the  second  list  ? — Yes,  that  makes 
82 ;  that  is  about  the  number. 

The  witness 


by  the  agents  that  they 
that  letter.  "  We  have 
"  our  letter  of  that  date." 

24.138.  That  is  to  say  that  nothing  whatever  has 
been  done  } — Nothing  whatever  has  been  done. 

24.139.  {The  Bishop  of  Bedford.)  Are  the  people 
of  Kingstown  contented  with  the  state  of  the  houses 
in  which  they  live,  or  are  they  murmuring  and  com- 
plaining and  wishing  for  better  houses  ? — I  think  they 
murmur  very  considerably. 

24.140.  There  is  a  desire  amongst  them  for  being 
better  housed  ? — Decidedly ;  they  wish  that  they 
should  be  better  housed,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
they  would  avail  themselves  of  better  houses  if  they 
had  them. 

24.141.  Would  they  be  willing  to  pay  a  somewhat 
higher  rent  for  better  houses,  or  is  the  present  rent 
as  much  as  they  can  afford  ? — The  present  rent  is  as 
much  as  they  can  afford,  that  is  to  say,  from  2s.  to  3a". 
per  week  ;  but  they  would  be  willing  to  get  into  better 
houses  I  think. 

24.142.  The  houses  that  you  describe  are  very 
wretched  indeed,  single  roomed  cottages  with  mud 
floors,  and  only  12  feet  by  3  feet  or  4  feet? — That  is 
the  case  in  the  great  majority  of  them. 

24.143.  You  said  that  there  was  no  proper  separation 
of  the  sexes  ;  has  that,  according  to  your  experience, 
led  to  much  immorality  ? — Naturally  it  is  very  con- 
ducive to  immorality,  but  practically  I  could  not  say 
that  it  has  led  to  much  immorality. 

24.144.  The  Irish  working  classes  bear  a  very  high 
character  for  morality  as  compared  with  the  English 
generally  ? — Yes. 

24.145.  You  have  seen  no  evidence  to  the  contrary  ? 
— No,  I  have  not. 

24.146.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collings.)  How  is  Kingstown 
governed  ? — It  is  governed  by  Town  Commissioners. 

withdrew. 


„  P'-^.  Dr.  Patrick  M.  Rice,  L.K.Q.C.P.I.,  and  i\ 

l.  K.Q.C.r.I.,      24,147.  {Chairman  to    Dr.    Rice.)   You    are  a 
Mr.  li.  IV.     practising  physician  and  surgeon,  medical  officer  to 
Sumcn-tllc.     j^q.   1  dispensary,   medical    officer   of  health,  and 
■  consultant  sanitary  officer  for  the  borough  of  Galway  ? 

— I  am. 

24.148.  {To  Mr.  Somerville.)  What  is  your  position  ? 
— I  am  borough  engineer  of  Galway. 

24.149.  (  To  Dr.  Rice.)  The  death  rate  in  Galway 
in  the  year  1884  Avas  24  in  the  thousand,  was  it  not  ? 
— About  24  I  should  say.  That  was  rather  high 
though,  I  think. 

24.150.  The  population  of  Galway  is  between  15,000 
and  16,000,  is  it  not      It  is. 


r.  RiCHAKU  Newman  Somerville  examined. 

24.151.  You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes  in  the  town,  are  you  not  ? — 
I  am. 

24.152.  How  do  you  account  for  the  population 
given  in  the  census  retui-n  of  15,471  not  corresponding 
with  the  population  as  stated  iu  your  brief  of  13,400;' 
— I  think  what  I  give  does  not  extend  to  the  two 
mile  radius.  I  only  give  the  immediate  borough. 
There  is  the  two  mile  radius  and  the  four  mile  radius. 

{Mr.  Somerville.)  There  is  what  is  called  the 
borough,  which  is  a  regular  circle  with  a  radius  ol'two 
miles ;  then  outside  that  there  is  what  is  called  the 
county  of  the  town,  which  is  an  irregulnr  figure,  and 
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that  lies  between  the  borough  and  the  county  at  large. 
The  population  generally  given  is  that  of  the  parlia- 
mentary borough  ;  that  includes  both  the  borough  and 
the  county  of  the  town. 

24.153.  Then  the  population,  which  1  take  from 
the  census,  of  15,471,  you  think  is  the  population  of 
the  parliamentary  borough  ? — That  is  the  population 
of  the  parliamentary  borough.  The  parliamentai-y 
borough  and  the  county  of  the  town  are  the  same.  In 
the  county  of  the  town  they  have  the  right  to  vote 
for  the  corporation. 

24.154.  For  what  purposes  is  the  portion  within  the 
two  mile  limit  a  borough  ? — The  part  within  two 
mile  radius  is  altogether  governed  by  the  Town  Com- 
missioners of  Galway,  and  they  are  also  the  urban 
sanitary  authority. 

24.155.  For  that  small  circle  ? — For  the  two  mile 
radius. 

24.156.  How  is  the  part  which  is  outside  the 
circular  borough  governed  ? — That  is  governed  by  a 
grand  jury  separate  from  the  grand  jury  of  the  county. 
There  are  three  authorities.  The  maintenance  of 
roads  in  the  borough  is  under  my  jurisdiction.  There 
is  a  separate  grand  jury  and  a  separate  town  sur- 
veyor. The  one  county  surveyor  happens  to  hold 
both  appointments ;  but  he  has  to  have  the  Lord 
Lieutenant's  warrant  for  each  ;  they  are  quite  distinct. 

24.157.  {To  Dr.  Rice.)  There  are  about  1,522 
houses,  according  to  you,  in  the  borough  which  are 
not  in  a  proper  state  ? — I  have  been  looking  over  the 
matter  since,  and  I  think  that  was  rather  a  high 
number  to  give.  I  think,  perhaps,  there  are  about 
1,000  or  1,200. 

24.158.  Those  houses  you  think  are  barely  fit  for 
habitation,  some  of  them  are  not  at  all  fit  for  habita- 
tion, and  some  are  of  the  most  wretched  possible 
description  ? — Quite  so. 

24.159.  You  say,  I  think,  that  there  is  overcrowd- 
ing ? — Yes,  there  is  very  considerable  overcrowding. 

24,169.  Is  there  overcrowding,  even  if  you  consider 
300  cubic  feet  of  space  sufficient? — Certainly. 

24.161.  Is  that  in  tenement  houses  ? — Both  in  tene  - 
ment houses  and  in  small  houses  where  there  is  only 
one  apartment. 

24.162.  As  regard  tenement  houses,  of  course  you 
know  that,  by  section  100  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
you  could  make  byelaws  to  abate  overcrowding  in 
tenement  houses,  houses  occupied  by  members  of  more 
than  one  family  ? — Quite  so. 

24.163.  But  you  have  not  made  any  ? — The  difii- 
culty  is  that  if  a  family  goes  into  a  room  where  there 
is  a  proper  amount  of  cubic  space,  they  sub-let  it  then 
to  lodgers,  and  you  may  get  it  considerably  over- 
crowded. 

24.164.  But  if  you  had  byelaws  under  section  100 
of  the  Public  Health  Act  you  could  fix  such  an 
amount  of  cubical  air  space  as  yon  tlionolit  fit,  with 
the  permission  of  the  Local  Goveruiucnt  Board  for 
Ireland,  and  then,  having  done  so,  you  could  take 
steps  to  abate  overcrowding  in  tenement  houses 
beyond  that  point? — We  have  done  that  in  several 
instances.  I  have  taken  the  cubical  space  of  many 
places  myself,  and  the  overcrowding  was  abated. 

24.165.  Under  what  law  did  you  do  that? — The 
sanitary  authority. 

24.166.  You  have  no  byelaws  in  Galway,  have  you  ? 
— No. 

24.167.  How  have  you  managed  to  abate  the  over- 
crowding then ;  have  you  pleaded  that  the  over- 
crowding was  such  as  to  constitute  a  nuisance 
dangerous  to  health? — That  the  overcrowding  was 
such  that  it  was  a  nuisance  dangerous  to  health.  I 
make  periodical  reports  to  the  Board,  and  then  there  is 
an  order  made  to  abate  the  nuisance.  t 

24.168.  {To  Mr.  Somerville.)  It  is  probably  Ampler 
to  proceed  by  byelaws  because  if  you  made  liyelaws 
under  section  100  of  the  Public  Health  Act  ii  would 
not  be  necessary  for  you  to  prove  that  it  was  a  nuisance 
dangerous  to  health,  whereas  of  course  proceeding 
without  byelaws  you  have  to  prove  that  it  is  a 
nuisance  dangerous  to  health,  and  sometimes  there  is 
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a  difficulty  in  proving  that  ? — Yes,  but  the  houses  in  -Dr. 
(jalway  are  in  a  terribly  dilapidated  state.    To  give  j^x^  C^p  \ 
you  an  instance:  there  are  several  large  blocks  of     Mr  R  N 
buildings  which  are  regular  tenement  houses.    In  one  Somerville. 

house,  which  is  at  present  under  the  jurisdiction  of   

the  court  on  the  late  Captain  Blake  Foster's  property,   26  May  1885 

there  are  22  rooms.    At  present  the  system  is  only  to   •" — 

set  one  I'oom  to  each  family,  the  landlord  or  agent 
never  inquires  how  many  inmates  are  to  take  posses- 
sion of  this  room.  The  rents  of  the  rooms  vary  in  this 
house  at  the  present  time  from  Qd.  per  week  to  Is.  per 
week,  and  there  is  no  restraint  put  on  them  as  to  the 
number  of  the  occupiers.  I  have  here  a  note  of  a 
very  terrible  state  of  circumstances.  There  is  one 
place  where  there  are  a  man  and  his  wife  and  four 
children  occupying  a  room  9  feet  by  7  ft.  6  in. 
high.  They  have  no  bed  ;  they  have  no  table  and  no 
utensils  ;  and  they  are  in  an  abject  state  of  poverty 
and  dirt.  I  have  a  great  number  of  instances,  the 
particulars  of  which  I  can  give  if  the  Commission 
desire  me  to  do  so.  I  went  with  Mr.  Rice  on  Friday 
last  specially  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  we  both 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  no  small  changes  that  an 
ordinary  landlord  would  be  got  to  do  In  Gralway  could 
possibly  remedy  this  state  of  affairs,  unless  the  houses 
are  altogether  remodelled  and  set  in  flats,  something 
on  the  Scotch  principle,  and  unless  it  is  made  com- 
pulsory that  no  family  consisting  of  the  heads  of  the 
family  and  children  of  different  ages  and  sexes  shall 
be  allowed  all  to  be  huddled  together  in  one  room.  I 
find  another  case  here,  the  case  of  a  woman  and  four 
children  paying  Is.  a  week  for  one  room,  and  they 
have  a  female  lodger  besides. 

24.169.  That,  of  course  ipso  facto  would  be  a  case 
for  interference  ? — In  this  particular  instance  that  I 
take,  I  think  that  the  ground  upon  which  this  large 
house  stands,  the  whole  property,  gi'ound  and  all, 
would  be  bought  for  about  100/.,  and  it  would  take 
about  200/.  more  to  lay  it  out  properly.  These  people 
in  Galway  are  not  able  to  afford  to  pay  more  than 
Is.  Qd.  a  week  for  their  houses.  That  is,  you  must 
understand,  a  little  over  one-tenth  of  their  income. 
At  that  it  would  accommodate  six  families,  giving  in 
the  case  of  four  of  the  families  a  living  room,  and  a 
bedroom  to  each  family,  and  for  the  other  two  families 
a  living  room  and  two  other  rooms.  This  one  house, 
I  estimate,  would  be  able  to  realise  a  rent  of  18/. 
a  year,  that  is  3/.  a  year  to  each  family.  I  believe 
there  are  70  houses  in  Galway  that  could  be  reformed 
and  changed  so  as  to  afford  proper  accommodation. 

24.170.  {Mr.  Gray)  Seventy  out  of  about  1,000? 
— There  are  about  70  large  tenement  houses.  Then 
there  is  another  thing,  and  that  is  this,  I  consider  that 
providing  separate  little  houses  is  not  feasible,  because 
it  will  involve  too  much  cost  in  the  first  instance.  There 
has  been  a  building  society  formed  on  mutual  pi-in- 
ciples  ;  in  fact,  it  is  not  paying  any  dividend  whatever, 
but  in  order  to  keep  their  houses  even  in  repair  they 
are  obliged  to  charge  for  the  first  class  dwellings  4s. 
per  week,  aud  for  the  others  3s.  per  week.  No  per- 
sons of  the  labouring  class  with  us  can  possibly  afford 
to  give  4s.  per  week  for  a  house. 

24.171.  {Chairman.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  extreme  poverty  of  Galway,  and  as  to  the  very 
miserable  condition  of  a  great  number  of  the  houses  in 
the  town. 

{To  Dr.  Rice.)  Does  the  property  in  the  town 
belong  chiefly  to  any  one  landowner  ? — A  great  deal 
of  it. 

24.172.  To  whom  does  it  belong  ?— To  Mr.  Walter 
Blake,  of  Ballyglunin. 

24.173.  He  is  a  very  large  landowner,  is  he  r — Very 
large,  both  of  land  and  house  property. 

{Mr.  Somerville.)  In  Mr.  Walter  Blake's  case  the 
sanitary  authorities  have  had  great  trouble  in  prose- 
cuting him.  He  is  a  man  of  considerable  wealth ;  he 
never  comes  near  the  town ;  but  the  tenants  say  that 
the  very  moment  that  he  is  served  with  notice  to  carry 
out  sanitary  improvements,  at  that  moment  he  serves 
his  tenants  with  notice  to  quit,  unless  they  do  the 
things  themselves. 
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Br.  24,174.  You  say  that  you  have  had  trouble  in 

F.  M.  Rice,    prosecuting  him ;  do  you  mean  that  he  liolds  houses 
L.K.Q.C.P.I.,  himself  directly? — He  holds  them  directly. 
^om^vUle        24,175.  Do  you  mean  that  he  receives  the  rents  ? — ■ 

  '     He  receives  the  rents.    At  the  present  moment  he  is 

26  May  1885.   undergoing  a  penalty  fine  of  a  guinea  a  day  until  he 

 puts  his  houses  in  proper  repair.    He  is  the  direct 

landlord ;  there  is  no  middleman,  as  we  call  him  in 
Galway. 

24.176.  {3Ir.  Gray.)  Is  he  the  direct  landlord  who 
lets  to  the  weekly  tenants  ? — Yes  ;  some  of  them  are 
weekly  tenants,  and  some  of  them  are  yearly  tenants. 

{Dr.  Rice^  He  has  other  very  important  property  in 
Galway,  but  he  has  weekly  tenants  also. 

{Mr.  Somerville.)  I  may  say  that  some  of  the 
people  who  own  these  very  bad  houses  that  I  have 
notes  of  are  themselves  members  of  the  sanitary  autho- 
rity. 

{Dr.  Rice.)  Mr.  Blake  will  do  nothing  to  put  his 
houses  in  a  proper  state  of  repair. 

24.177.  {Chairman.)  I  believe  that  you  concurred 
in  a  clause  which  was  suggested  by  the  Drogheda 
Corporation  on  the  1st  of  May  of  the  present  year  ? — 
Yes.  I  was  present  when  the  Corporation  adopted 
that  clause  at  Galway.  They  adopted  the  Drogheda 
clause. 

24.178.  And  you  petitioned  in  favour  of  it  ? — Yes. 

24.179.  The  Drogheda  clause  is  in  the  following 
words,  is  it  not : — "  Resolved,  that  this  corporation  do 
"  petition  Parliament  to  introduce  a  clause  into  the 
"  Municipal  Corporations  (Ireland)  Bill  now  passing 
"  the  House  of  Commons,  giving  power  to  municipal 
"  authorities,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Govern- 
"  ment  Board,  to  take  down  and  rebuild  dilapidated 
"  houses  within  the  boundaries  of  a  city  or  borough, 
"  when  the  reputed  owner  of  such  houses  refuses  or 
"  neglects  to  take  down  or  rebuild  such  houses  or 
"  premises;  and  that  the  rents  arising  from  such  houses 
"  so  remodelled  or  rebuilt  shall  be  held  by  the  said 
"  municipal  bodies  until  the  full  costs  incurred  in 
"  rebuilding  or  remodelling  or  otherwise  converting 
"  the  same .  into  good  and  presentable  edifices  shall 
"  be  repaid  "  ? — I  embodied  that  in  my  brief  of  evi- 
dence on  account  of  the  opposition  that  Mr.  Walter 
Blake  makes  to  all  sanitary  improvements  in  Galway. 

{Mr.  Somerville .)  As  borough  surveyor  I  have  been 
obliged  during  the  last  18  months  to  certify  that  16  or 
l7  houses  were  actually  dangerous  to  passers  by,  and 
they  had  to  be  taken  down  at  the  expense  of  the  town 
commissioners  ;  and  the  owners  allowed  themselves  to 
be  prosecuted  and  then  they  repaid  the  money  spent 
by  me  ;  but  no  attempt  to  re-build  has  been  made. 

24.180.  {To  Dr.  Rice.)  Building  is  vei-y  cheap  in 
Galway,  is  it  not  ? — It  is. 

24.181.  The  facilities  of  procuring  stone  and  lime 
and  labour  are  very  great,  are  they  not  ? — Very  great. 

24.182.  {To  Mr.  Somerville.)  If  your  Corporation 
are  very  anxious  to  take  steps  of  this  kind,  and  if 
building  is  very  cheap  one  would  suppose  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  undertake  it  under  the  Act  of  1866, 
under  which  the  Corporation  of  Waterford,  and  several 
other  Corporations  in  Ireland,  have  acted  to  some  small 
extent? — I  think  the  Corporation  cannot  do  it  unless  it 
is  a  town  of  over  25,000  inhabitants.  We  are  under 
that  number. 

24.183.  You  are  thinking  of  the  original  Artizans 
Dwellings  Act,  the  Act  of  1875.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  has  now  been  reduced  to  12,000. 

{To  Dr.  Rice.)  The  Act  of  1866  has  no  limit  of 
population  in  it  at  all  ? — But  the  difiBculty  arises  from 
the  ground  rents  being  so  high.  If  you  ask  Walter 
Blake  to  give  you  a  lease  to  build  anything  on  he  will 
give  you  a  30  years'  lease,  and  charge  you  perhaps 
a  guinea  a  foot  frontage.    That  is  the  difficulty. 

24.184.  Is  all  the  land  there  his  ? — It  is  not,  but  the 
greater  portion  of  the  dilapidated  houses  in  Galway  are 
either  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  possession  of  Walter 
Blake,  of  Ballyglunin. 

24.185.  Supposing  that  you  went  away  from  the 
dilapidated  parts  and  that  the  Corporation  chose  to 
build  near,  but  not  on  his  property,  could  you  not  get 


land  ? — I  think  it  very  likely  that  the  small  land- 
owners in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  would  charge  nearly 
as  much  as  Walter  Blake.  But  he  is  the  owner  of 
nearly  all  the  houses  in  the  town  which  are  in  such  a 
state  of  dilapidation  that  they  cannot  be  utilised 
for  dwellings ;  and  it  presses  more  on  him  than  on 
anybody  else. 

24.186.  {To  Mr.  Somerville.)  You  stated  just  now 
that  Sir  Richard  Cross'  Act  was  limited  to  towns  of 
25,000  inhabitants  in  Ireland.  So  it  was  originally, 
but  that  limit  was  taken  off,  and  it  is  now  12,000; 
therefore  you  could  apply  that  Act  ;  you  cannot  plead 
being  under  25,000  population  as  against  that  Act  ? 
— I  think  that  if  they  had  a  little  more '  energy  about 
them  they  could  do  it,  but  a  great  number  of  the 
members  of  the  corporation  are  owners  of  these 
tenement  houses. 

{Dr.  Rice.)  Certainly  a  great  number  of  them  are. 
The  great  difficulty  of  can-ying  out  the  Sanitary  Act 
in  Galway  is  in  consequence  of  the  faulty  construction 
of  the  houses  in  the  first  instance  and  the  total  absence 
of  yard  accommodation. 

{Mi:  Somerville.)  And  when  the  medical  officer 
reports  houses  as  unfit  for  human  habitation  he  is 
immediately  met,  and  so  am  I,  if  I  suggest  any  im- 
provements, with  this  "  Are  we  to  turn  people  out  of 
"  doors  ;  where  are  we  to  put  them," 

{Dr.  Rice.)  The  houses  are  so  small  that  if  you 
add  any  sanitary  construction  whatever  you  utilise  or 
take  up  so  much  of  the  house  that  the  house  is  useless 
for  habitation  afterwards. 

24.187.  Your  death  rate  is  pretty  high  ;  I  see  it  was 
24  in  the  thousand  last  year,  although  you  have  an 
admirable  supply  of  the  finest  possible  water,  have 
you  not  ? — Yes,  we  have  a  very  good  supply. 

{Mr.  Somerville.)  It  is  a  continuous  supply. 
{Dr.  Rice.)  And  at  good  pressure. 

24.188.  You  have  first-rate  waterworks,  and  you 
get  your  water .  from  Lough  Corrib,  and  you  have  a 
main  all  over  the  town,  have  you  not  ? — Yes,  and  we 
have  a  splendid  system  of  sewerage. 

24.189.  Therefore,  yours  ought  to  be  a  very  healthy 
town  indeed  ? — There  is  not  a  town  that  could  be  so 
easily  kept  in  a  perfect  sanitary  state  if  two  conditions 
are  complied  with,  the  first  of  which  is  that  the  neces- 
sary works  should  be  completed,  and  secondly,  that 
tidy  habits  which  are  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
people  should  be  inculcated. 

24.190.  {To  3Ir.  Somerville.)  You  have  a  Local 
Act  in  Galway,  I  believe  ;  what  is  there  in  that  ? — 
There  is  very  little  in  it.  It  is  a  very  old  Local  Act, 
something  like  the  Kingstown  Act;  but  we  act  prin- 
cipally now  under  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1878. 

{Dr.  Rice.)  In  order  to  give  the  Commissioners  an 
idea  of  the  habits  of  the  people.  I  may  mention  that 
there  was  a  row  of  small  cottages  in  which  the  Town 
Commissioners  insisted  upon  having  some  structural 
convenience  erected,  and  it  was  necessary  to  erect  it. 
We  threw  one  down,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no 
other  place  to  put  them.  It  Avas  necessary  to  give 
keys  to  each  of  the  inhabitants  to  use  this  convenience, 
and  the  result  was  that  it  was  not  used  at  all.  The 
locks  were  broken,  and  it  became  a  public  nuisance, 
and  the  remedy  was  worse  than  the  disease. 

24.191.  {Earl  Brownlow.)  You  have  shown  us  that 
there  is  a  very  bad  state  of  things  existing  in  Galway  ; 
have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  the  remedyj 
— I  have  suggested  that  clause. 

24.192.  {To  Mr.  Somerville.)  I  thought  that  that 
had  already  been  adopted  ? — I  think  that  the  houses 
of  the  poorer  classes  will  never  be  kept  in  anything 
like  habitable  repair  or  comfort  as  long  as  the  land- 
lords are  of  the  class  that  they  are,  and  will  try  and 
grasp  the  last  penny,  and  will  not  keep  the  houses  in 
proper  repair.  As  I  have  already  said  they  allow  the 
places  to  get  into  such  a  state  of  dilapidation  that  in 
the  slightest  shower  you  would  have  to  hold  an  um- 
brella up  in  some  of  those  houses  although  they  are 
supposed  to  be  roofed.  The  windows  are  allowed  to 
be  broken,  and  there  is  one  old  woman  who  says 
that  for  40  years  the  place  liad  not  been  limewashed. 
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It  is  a  terrible  state  of  affairs.  If  the  Corporation  did 
take  advantage  of  the  clause  which  now  they  learn 
they  could  do  and  did  provide  houses  they  could  afford 
to  let  the  rooms  at  a  reasonable  rate,  if  they  could 
borrow  the  money  upon  reasonable  terms. 

24.193.  {Chairman.)  There  are  a  great  many 
different  Acts  under  which  I  have  suggested  to  you 
to-day  that  you  might  proceed,  and  there  are  others 
besides  those  which  I  have  mentioned  all  of  which 
might  be  applicable  to  you. 

24.194.  {Earl  Broionlow  to  Dr.  Rice.)  The 
great  difficulty  with  the  Corporation  apparently  is  the 
difficulty  of  getting  land  ? — That  is  one  difficulty. 
There  is  another  great  difficulty  that  many  of  these 
cabins  belong  to  very  poor  people  who  have  the  fee  of 
the  ground  on  which  they  are  built.  They  are  too 
poor  to  repair  them  themselves  ;  but  still  they  get  a 
living  out  of  them  by  letting  them  to  very  poor 
people. 

{Mr.  Somerville.)  I  think  that  unless  the  Corpora- 
tion do  it,  it  will  have  to  be  made  an  Imperial  matter, 
having  sub-commissions  all  over  Ireland  like  building 
societies,  and  the  Government  giving  the  money  at  3^ 
or  4  per  cent,  interest ;  and  then  no  matter  whether  a 
labouring  man  goes  from  one  town  to  another,  he 
will  be  always  under  the  same  landlord. 

24.195.  If  the  Government  were  to  lend  the  money 
at  3  per  cent,  would  the  Corporation  be  willing  to 
undertake  the  erection  of  houses  ? — I  am  perfectly 
certain  they  would,  but  I  would  rather  that  it  was 
done  by  the  Local  Government  Board  in  Dublin.  I 
would  rather  see  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people  who 
have  tenement  houses  which  would  be  in  competition. 

{Dr.  Rice.)  I  do  not  believe  that  borrowing  money 
at  3  per  cent,  would  be  of  the  least  good  if  you  had 
to  treat  with  men  like  Walter  Blake  of  Ballyglunin. 

24.196.  But  it  might  do  if  you  had  to  treat  with 
small  landowners,  I  suppose  ? — If  you  went  to  the 
smaller  landowners  they  might  be  just  as  crusty  ;  but 
if  you  go  to  treat  with  Walter  Blake  of  Ballyglunin 
you  would  not  be  warranted  in  building  even  if  you 
could  borrow  the  money  at  \  per  cent. 

24.197.  {BIr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  I  understood  you 
first  of  all  to  say  that  you  had  not  an  ordinary  muni- 
cipal corporation,  but  that  you  had  commissioners  ? — 
Yes, 

24.198.  {To  Mr.  Somerville.)  Are  the  commission- 
ers elected  by  the  same  sufferage  as  town  councillors 
would  be  elected  by  elsewhere  7 — Yes. 

24.199.  The  population  of  Galway  is  19,000,  is  it 
not  ? — The  population  of  Galway  is  between  15,000 
and  16,000. 

24.200.  {To  Dr.  Rice.)  The  population  of  the 
county  of  the  town  is  19,100,  is  it  not  ? — The  popula- 
tion of  the  Galway  township  is  15,000. 

24;20L  That  is  the  district  which  is  under  the 
municipal  authority  ? — Yes. 

24.202.  {Chairman.)  You  yourself  gave  it  me  as 
being  13,000  and  odd  ? — That  would  be  the  population 
of  the  town  proper. 

24.203.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  But  the  population 
of  the  Galway  township,  which  you  say  is  the  area 
of  municipal  government,  is  by  the  last  census 
15,471      It  is. 

24.204.  {Chaiiman)  When  you  first  came  into  the 
room,  I  put  the  population  to  you  as  being  15,000  and 
odd  in  the  census  return,  you  having  given  it  mo 
as  being  13,000  and  odd;  then  I  asked  you  how 
the  discrepancy  arose,  and  then  that  long  explanation 
was  given;  and  now  you  go  back  and  say  that  it 
is  15,000. 

{Mr.  Somerville.)  The  15,000  includes  all  within 
the  ring  of  the  two  mile  radius,  what  Dr.  Rice  calls 
the  town  proper.  It  is  quite  the  country  after  you  get 
a  short  distance  out  of  the  town,  but  still  it  is  within 
the  borough. 

24.205.  Dr.  Rice  stated  in  his  brief  that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  borough  was  13,400? — I  do  not  know 
where  he  got  that. 

{Dr.  Rice.)  That  is  what  I  got  from  the  clerk  in 
the  commissioners'  office. 


24.206.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  You  know    now  x'r. 
that  it  is  not  correct  ? — I  believe  it  should  be  more.      P.  M.  Rice, 

24.207.  {Chairman.)  15,471  is  the  population  that  L.K.Q.C.F.I., 
I  gave  you  ? — That  is  the  right  figure. 

24.208.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  And  that  is  what  I 

call  the  municipal  borough  under  municipal  con-  35  y^^y  i^aa. 
ditions  ? — Yes.   

24.209.  How  many  voters  are  there  for  the  com- 
missionei's  ? — I  cannot  say. 

24.210.  {To  Mr.  Somerville.)  Would  there  be  500 
or  GOO  ? — Between  700  and  800  I  think  ;  it  is  divided 
into  different  wards,  and  although  a  person  who  might 
be  privileged  to  vote  might  have  votes  in  more  than 
one  ward  at  different  times,  he  can  only  vote  in  one 
ward  at  the  same  time. 

24.211.  You  mean  that  the  number  on  the  register 
may  be  600  or  700,  but  the  efEective  voting  power  is 
less  because  of  double  entries  ? — Yes. 

24.212.  You  have  told  the  Commission  that  some 
of  those  town  commissioners  are  themselves  owners 
of  a  poor  class  of  property  ? — They  are  the  owners  of 
some  of  the  worst  class  propeity. 

24.213.  And  interested  in  it  ? — And  interested  in 

it. 

24.214.  And  they  would  not  therefore  be  likely  to 
take  any  active  measures  to  improve  it  ? — They  have 
to  be  prosecuted  themselves  often  for  not  doing  what 
they  should  to  their  property. 

24.215.  {To  Dr.  Rice.)  Then  it  is  not  only  any 
particular  landlord  but  also  the  town  commissioners 
who  are  to  blame  ? — Certainly. 

24.216.  Yon  complain  of  this  particular  landlord 
that  he  both  manages  his  property  badly,  and  that  also 
he  is  exacting  as  to  the  price  he  requires  for  the  land  ? 
— Yes,  and  because  he  owns  such  a  large  quantity  of 
property. 

24.217.  Do  you  mean  in  the  centre  of  the  town  of 
Galway  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

24.218.  Do  you  mean  that  within  the  town  of 
Galway  no  land  could  be  got  but  what  belonged  to 
this  one  man  ? — I  do  not  say  so,  but  I  believe  that 
all  the  land  is  very  nearly  as  expensive  as  Mr.  Walter 
Blake's. 

24.219.  But  you  cannot  put  it  upon  this  one  man 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  land  ? — No. 

24.220.  Is  there  not  any  land  to  be  got  just  in  the 
outskirts  ? — I  think  that  would  be  difficult  also. 

24.221.  Do  you  mean  because  all  the  people  would 
ask  a  large  price  for  it  ? — Yes. 

24.222.  Then  you  put  it  generally  upon  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  land,  but  suppose  you  had  compulsory 
powers  to  get  land,  what  do  you  suppose  the  ai'bitrator 
would  assess  as  the  value  of  the  land  for  building  upon 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  which 
was  vacant  land?  —  Perhaps  Mr.  Somerville  will 
answer  that  question. 

24.223.  {To  3Ir.  Somerville.)  What  would  you  say 
with  regard  to  that  ? — Per  statute  acre  it  would  be 
about  100^.  an  acre,  I  suppose. 

24.224.  Every  now  and  then  land  is  sold  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  is  it  not  ? — Very  seldom  ;  it  is  only 
let ;  it  is  all  in  tenements. 

24.225.  If  a  man  wanted  to  build,  supppose  a  rail- 
way company  wanted  land  or  a  merchant  wanted  a 
plot  of  land,  would  a  man  who  wanted  to  build  a 
villa  have  to  take  a  lease  ? — Yes. 

24.226.  On  what  sort  of  terms ;  how  many  years 
would  he  get  ? — No  one  would  build  in  Galway  un- 
less he  could  get  the  land  on  a  long  lease  ;  he  would 
get  a  lease  renewable  for  ever,  or  get  the  fee  simple. 

{Dr.  Rice.)  In  some  instances  he  might  be  able  to 
do  so,  but  he  could  not  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Walter 
Blake. 

24.227.  Do  not  let  us  make  it  a  personal  matter 
between  one  landlord  and  the  town  ? — But  this  land- 
lord will  not  grant  a  lease  for  more  than  30  years. 

24.228.  But  others  will,  you  say  ?— Yes. 

24.229.  {To  Mr.  Somerville.)  Yon  say  that  land 
can  be  got  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Galway  on  a  lease 
renewable  for  ever  ? — Certainly. 

L  2 
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24.230.  At  what  sort  of  ground  rent  per  acre  ? — 
They  would  be  expecting  from  81.  to  lOZ.  per  acre. 

24.231.  That  is  not  a  serious  item  in  building 
houses  ? — 'No. 

24.232.  You  cannot  therefore  put  the  impossibility 
of  getting  land  as  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  building 
houses  ? — Certainly  not. 

24.233.  But  the  Corporation  are  not  likely  to  build 
houses  because  it  would  be  competing  with  their  own 
property  ? — That  is  what  I  think. 

24.234.  So  that  you  have  no  great  faith  in  them ; 
Avhatever  power  we  might  give  the  Corporation  of 
Galway  you  do  not  believe  that  they  would  use  it  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  purpose 
of  housing  them  ? — I  would  not  go  so  far  as  that, 
because  there  are  a  great  number,  in  fact  the  majority 
of  them,  who  are  veiy  independent,  and  if  they  saw 
that  they  could  act  fairly  they  would  carry  out  the 
law,  although  we  find  at  the  same  time  a  difficulty  in 
getting  an  order  to  prosecute,  especially  when  com- 
missioners are  engaged,  we  are  always  unable  to 
proceed. 

24.235.  I  do  not  want  to  put  you  questions  at 
variance  with  your  own  local  authority ;  but  I  may 
take  it  from  your  evidence,  that  you  think  that  the 
only  effective  prospect  for  better  housing  of  the  poor 
in  Galway  is  to  make  it  a  matter  of  national  concern  ? 
— A  matter  of  national  concern ;  that  is  my  opinion. 

24.236.  I  understood  you  to  put  two  choices,  either 
that  the  State  should  guarantee  money  at  a  fixed  rate 
of  interest  for  speculators  to  build  cottages,  or  that 
the  State  itself  should  put  up  the  cottages  and  let 
them  at  a  low  rent  ? — Yes. 

24.237.  Then  you  would  have  the  poor  people 
housed  at  the  expense  of  the  State  *'' — No,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  repaying  undertaking  altogether.  For  in- 
stance, in  some  of  those  houses  if  you  spent  between 
the  purchase  of  the  house  and  the  renovation  of  it,  a 
sum  of  300^.,  that  at  31.  per  cent,  would  be  only  91.  a 
year ;  whereas  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  you 
would  get  easily  18/.  a  year.  Then  there  would  be 
again  in  this  I'cspect,  dwellings  might  not  be  so  easily 
or  cheaply  got ;  but  the  great  objection  would  be  then 
that  if  a  labourer  were  to  go  from  one  town  to  another 
he  would  always  have  the  same  landlord. 

24.238.  You  mean  that  the  State  should  have  cottages 
in  every  town,  and  that  labourers  might  go  from  one 
to  the  other.  But  let  us  stick  to  Galway  'f — With  re- 
gard to  Galway,  certainly  if  there  was  an  Act  made 
that  the  town  commissioners  should  be  able  to  be 
the  landlords  themselves,  I  believe  it  would  work  fairly. 

24.239.  But  if  you  think  it  could  be  made  to  pay, 
Avliy  does  not  private  enterprise  build  houses  for  the 
poor  of  Galway  ? — At  the  present,  there  is  such  a 
great  stagnation  in  trade  ;  it  is  melancholy  to  see  the 
quantities  of  people  out  of  work. 

24.240.  I  see  by  the  census  that  in  the  county  town 
of  Galway,  which  is  somewhat  more  extensive,  and 
takes  in  the  rural  districts  rouud,  they  have  gone  down 
from  1861  to  1881 ;  they  were  nearly  4,000  in  1861. 
they  were  3,580  in  1871,  and  3,266  1881,  so  that 
they  have  dropped  by  more  than  300  houses  ?  — 
Yes  ;  because  all  cultivation  is  being  given  up,  and 
the  land  that  used  to  be  tilled,  which  necessitated  the 
cottar's  cottage,  is  now  all  grazing  fiirm,  and  those 
people  have  emigrated. 

24.241.  You  have  then  a  diminishing  population  ? 
— It  is  rapidly  diminishing. 

24.242.  And  people  are  not  likely  to  build  houses  in 
Galway  ? — Not  now. 

24.243.  And  there  are  more  people  in  Galway  now 
than  you  have  employment  for  ? — Far  more  ;  there  are 
uo  works  being  done  since  the  harbour  works  Avere 
stopped. 

24.244.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  State  to  build  houses  in  a  place  in  order 
to  keep  surplus  population  there  ? — No;  I  think  at 
l^resent  that  if  these  blocks  of  houses  were  so 
renovated,  altered,  and  made  suitable  for  human 
habitation,  we  would  not  require  very  many  extra 


houses  until  there  was  some  change  in  affairs,  and  the 
population  was  beginning  to  increase. 

24.245.  But  you  think  that  the  present  population 
of  Galway  is  in  excess  of  the  means  of  employment 
for  that  population  in  the  town  of  Galway  ? — Yes,  I 
think  it  is  at  present ;  the  mills  are  nearly  all  stopped 
and  the  jute  factories  too. 

24.246.  Do  you  think  that  if  you  had  a  reformed 
municipality,  which  was  elected  by  the  real  mass  of 
these  poor  people  whom  you  have  described,  they 
would  be  more  likely  to  take  active  steps  to  look  after 
their  interests  ? — I  think  they  will  vote  for  whoever 
their  landlord  tells  them  ;  they  do  not  understand  the 
benefits  to  be  derived ;  they  would  as  soon  see  one 
man  in  as  another  so  long  as  it  was  not  made  a  national 
question. 

24.247.  If  it  got  out  of  the  stream  of  national  politics 
they  would  vote  as  the  landlord  makes  them  ? — They 
do  not  seem  to  mind;  they  never  attend  a  corporation 
meeting. 

24.248.  But  they  have  no  votes  ? — Even  the  same 
class  who  are  better  off  and  have  votes  never  take  any 
interest  in  these  matters. 

24.249.  There  is  a  want  of  pubHc  spirit? — Yes, 
there  is  a  want  of  public  spirit. 

24.250.  Except  there  is  some  burning  question  of 
national  politics  ? — Yes,  but  we  have  very  little  of 
that ;  it  is  very  seldom  that  we  have  any  of  it. 

24.251.  Suppose  you  had  a  proper  corporation  that 
wished  to  do  what  they  could  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  housing  of  the  poor,  do  you  think  that  if  they 
bad  facilities  for  getting  land  and  had  money  lent  them 
at  about  31.  per  cent.,  they  could  afibrd  either  to  put 
houses  in  repair  or  to  build  others  ? — They  could  afford 
to  put  those  houses  in  repair,  but  the  great  difficulty 
with  any  corporation  is  the  collecting  of  rents  from 
a  number  of  tenants.  If  the  Corporation  becomes  a 
harsh  landlord  and  evicts  weekly  tenants  there  is  a 
general  cry  out. 

24.252.  Would  they  hear  of  it  at  the  election  ;  that 
is  to  say,  if  the  Corporation  were  strictly  to  enforce 
their  claims  against  the  tenants  at  the  next  election 
would  there  be  a  cry  of  hard-heartedness,  and  they 
would  find  it  out  ? — Certainly. 

24.253.  And  if  the  Corporation  were  the  landlord 
practically  the  rent  would  not  be  collected  ;  is  that 
what  you  say  ? — I  would  not  say  that. 

24.254.  There  would  be  a  danger  of  that,  you  think  ? 
— Yes,  a  difficulty  if  they  were  not  properly  officered. 
The  usual  practice  is  to  vary  the  charge  from  about 
8d.  to  Is.  for  each  room  ;  the  landlord  never  asks  how 
many  there  are  in  family  to  occupy  or  enter  each  room, 
but  insists  upon  getting  from  four  to  five  weeks'  rent  in 
advance,  which  is  always  returned  to  the  tenant  if 
they  are  leaving  owing  no  other  rent. 

24.255.  Is  this  poorhouse  property  in  Galway  mostly 
in  the  hands  of  large  men,  landed  proprietors  outside, 
or  is  it  mostly  in  the  hands  of  smaller  men  — Fairly 
sized  men,  I  should  think. 

24.256.  Men  whose  incomes  altogether  would  be 
300Z.  or  400Z.  a  year  ? — Yes,  quite  that,  if  not  more. 

24.257.  You  mentioned  a  particular  landowner 
whose  income  might  be  thousands  ? — It  is  stated  to 
be  over  5,000/.  or  6,000Z. 

24.258.  Generally  speaking,  are  the  landlords  of 
small  tenement  property  in  Galway  comparatively 
small  men,  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen  ? — Yes,  but 
not  all  ;  some  of  them  would  be  worth  over  1,000/. 
a  year. 

24.259.  Does  this  house  property  often  change 
hands  ? — Very  seldom, 

24.260.  Is  it  thought  a  desirable  property,  is  it 
snapped  up  in  the  market  ? — It  is. 

24.261.  Then  the  people  who  buy  it  are  making 
a  good  thing  out  of  it  ? — Yes. 

24.262.  Have  you  any  general  idea  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  per-centage,  if  one  of  those  houses 
comes  in  the  market,  that  a  man  can  make  out  of  it  as 
an  investment  ? — 1  do  not  think  there  has  been  any 
for  a  long  time  until  six  months  ago,  when  some 
owners  in  Eyre  Street  sold  houses  which  were  con- 
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sidered  to  be  sold  very  cheap  ;  they  went  at  16  years' 
purchase. 

24.263.  Would  a  man  expect  to  make  7  to  8  per 
cent,  on  his  investment  in  that  class  of  property? — 
Yes. 

24.264.  But  if  the  law  was  strictly  enforced  as  to 
repairs  he  would  make  less  ? — Yes. 

24.265.  If  he  were  rigorously  made  to  carry  out 
repairs  would  he  be  more  likely  to  make  2  per  cent, 
than  8  ? — Yes,  and  if  those  houses  were  put  into 
repair.  I  think  the  people  are  not  destructive  in  their 
habits. 

24.266.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  either  the 
municipality  or  some  other  pubhc  body  might  acquire 
those  ruinous  premises,  put  them  in  repair,  not  at  an 
excessive  cost,  and  then  let  them  at  a  price  which 
would  cover  the  interest  ? — Yes. 

24.267.  And  the  only  reason  why  it  is  not  a 
lucrative  property  at  present  is  that  the  present 
owners  do  not  expend  money  on  repairs  ? — Yes,  and 
they  charge  excessive  prices  for  them.  For  instance, 
for  a  house  with  26  rooms  or  22  rooms  at  the  present 
time  they  are  clearing  22s.  a  M'eek,  which  is  far  too 
much. 

24.268.  But  no  competing  man  has  come  into  the 
field  to  build  houses  of  this  class  of  property  to  bring 
the  rent  down  ? — No  ;  Father  Dooley  got  up  a  society 
which  he  hoped  to  make  an  Artizans'  Dwelling 
Society,  and  they  built  10  or  12  houses,  but  they  were 
immediately  taken  up  by  retired  pensioners. 

24.269.  But  they  vacated  other  houses  which  they 
formerly  lived  in  ? — No,  I  think  a  great  number  of 
them  were  new  inhabitants. 

24.270.  But  Father  Dooley's  society  might  have 
picked  their  tenants  if  they  pleased,  and  they  might 
have  let  the  houses  to  people  in  the  town  if  they  had 
chosen  ? — Yes,  they  could. 

24.271.  At  any  rate,  although  you  say  that  the 
present  owners  of  this  class  of  house  property  make 
good  profits,  that  has  not  induced  others  to  go  into 
competition  with  them  ? — No,  there  are  very  few 
people  who  would  care  to  have  this  class  of  property 
because  they  would  have  to  go  round  every  week  to 
collect  the  rents. 

24.272.  As  I  gather  from  your  evidence,  there  are 
more  people  in  Galway  than  there  is  a  living  for,  so 
that  perhaps  it  would  not  be  a  wise  thing  to  build 
more  houses  ? — I  would  not  advise  them  to  build  any 
new  houses,  but  I  would  advise  the  remodelling  of 
those  that  are  at  present  in  existence. 

24.273.  But  if  you  had  a  proper  municipality  that 
could  be  done  under  the  present  law,  could  it  not  ? — 
No. 

24.274.  The  municipality  could  compel  it  to  be 
done  ? — There  is  no  compulsory  power  to  purchase. 

24.275.  They  could  order  them  to  be  put  in  repair 
under  Torrens's  Act  ? — Yes  ;  they  could  make  it  unde- 
sirable for  the  present  landlord  to  continue  the  owner  ; 
he  might  be  harassed  so  much. 

24.276.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collings.)  But  in  Galway  they 
are  very  poor  ? — Yes ;  this  class  are  very  poor. 

24.277.  About  what  are  their  average  wages,  taking 
what  they  actually  get,  and  making  allowance  for  loss 
of  time  and  so  on  ? — I  should  say  not  nearly  10s.  a 
week  at  present ;  not  more  than  half  of  that  some  of 
them.  Some  of  the  people  are  out  of  work  for  many 
weeks  during  the  year. 

24.278.  Then  poverty  is  one  great  cause  of  the 
state  of  things? — Yes. 

24.279.  At  present  you  say  that  there  are  from  500 
to  700  electors  out  of  about  15,000  or  16,000  people  ; 
Avould  it  not  be  better  if  those  poorer  classes  of  the 
working  people  had  votes,  so  as  to  influence  the  Town 
Council  or  the  local  authority  to  take  the  matter  of 
reforming  the  dwellings  up  ;  would  not  there  be  a 
better  chance  of  creating  a  public  opinion,  seeing  that 
those  men  would,  as  they  become  more  intelligent,  be 
able  to  carry  the  election  of  the  Corporation  them- 
selves ? — They  might  in  years  to  come,  but  not  at 
present. 

24.280.  You  think  there  is  no  chance  now  of  in- 


fluencing the  people  ? — No,  when  in  Galway  the  large  -Dr. 
proprietors  can  put,  say,  six  votes.  l'k^  c'p'l 

24.281.  Is  that  in  municipal  elections  as  well  as  the  })^'.  '^V" 
poor  law  elections  ? — Yes  ;  they  can  turn  the  scale.  Somerville. 

24.282.  (  Chairman.^  For  town  commissioners  elec-   

tions  is  there  plural  voting  ? — Yes,  certainly.  26  May  1885. 

24.283.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  They  have  votes  

for  property  as  well  as  for  occupation  ? — If  they  have 
property  they  are  able  to  bring  up  three ;  if  they  are 

rated  in  another  way  they  might  be  able  to  bring  from 
one  to  six,  according  to  the  rating. 

24.284.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collings.)  What  I  want  to  put 
before  you  is  this  :  Supposing  that  there  were  a  regular 
municipal  corporation,  where  every  householder  had  a 
vote,  would  it  not  be  likely  that  such  a  body,  a  local 
authority,  created  by  that  vote,  would  be  more  likely 
to  carry  out  a  scheme  for  rehousing  and  reconstructing, 
or  whatever  may  be  necessary,  provided  they  could 
borrow  money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  had  com- 
pulsory powers  to  take  land  at  a  fair  price  ;  under 
such  an  arrangement  would  it  not  be  likely  that  such 
a  scheme  would  be  carried  out  ? — At  present  I  must 
candidly  say  that  the  lower  class  in  Galway  will  not 
use  their  own  powers  ;  they  have  no  ideas  on  the 
subject,  and  I  am  greatly  afraid  they  Avould  be  led  or 
misled  by  some  one. 

24.285.  They  have  never  been  called  upon  yet  ? — 
No  ;  it  is  a  very  delicate  question  to  say  anything 
about. 

24.286.  They  have  not  the  vote,  therefore  you  can- 
not say  how  they  would  be  likely  to  use  it  ? — I  cannot 
say.  I  fear  that  if  they  can  they  will  try  to  put  in 
some  of  their  own  body,  the  nearest  to  their  own  body 
that  they  can. 

24.287.  You  said  also  that  there  would  be  the  danger 
of  the  Corporation  not  being  able  to  collect  the  rents  ; 
you  have  no  experience  on  that  subject  ? — No. 

24.288.  You  are  perhai)s  not  aware,  and  if  so  will 
you  take  it  from  this  Commission,  that  there  are  many 
places,  some  of  them  in  Ireland,  where  the  Corporation 
have  found  no  ditficulty  in  collecting  rents  when  they 
put  up  decent  places  at  fair  rents  ? — I  know  in  some 
cases,  in  Belfast  for  instance,  the  Corporation  have 
erected  houses. 

24.289.  Then  what  you  state  as  to  the  Corporation 
having  -a  difliculty  in  collecting  the  rent  is  merely  a 
matter  of  your  opinion,  and  not  based  on  experience  ? 
— Only  when  I  have  to  attend  at  the  petty  sessions 
court  I  notice  a  great  number  of  summonses  to  evict 
those  tenants  from  rooms  in  tenement  houses,  and  con- 
stantly it  is  for  weeks  of  arrears  of  rent;  it  is  purely 
my  own  opinion  of  course  of  this  class  of  people. 

24.290.  And  1  think  we  have  heard  from  you  that 
those  rents  are  high  and  the  accommodation  is  bad,  or 
rather  the  price  is  very  high  for  the  accommodation 
given  ? — Yes. 

24.291.  The  accommodation  is  extremely  miserable  ? 
— Allowing  one  room  to  each  family. 

24.292.  Seeing  that  the  municipal  corporation  could 
give  decent  accommodation  at  the  lowest  possible  price, 
or  at  such  a  price  as  would  simply  recoup  the  ratepayer, 
what  grounds  have  you  for  supposing  that  there  would 
not  be  a  great  demand  for  such  cheap  good  dwellings 
rather  than  a  desire  not  to  pay  rent  for  them  ? — Eeally, 
on  account  of  the  want  of  work  at  present  in  Galway, 
I  do  not  think  the  poorer  classes  would  be  able  to  pay 
anything  at  present. 

24.293.  You  gave  such  positive  information  about 
the  difficulty  that  the  Corporation  would  have  to 
collect  rents  that,  as  that  is  a  matter  of  principle,  I 
want  you  to  consider  whether  if  the  Corporation 
offered  decent  dwellings  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  the 
tenantry  or  the  dwellers  would  not  be  more  likely  to  pay 
rent  regularly  for  such  accommodation  than  they  would 
be  to  pay  a  high  price  for  very  poor  accommodation  ? 
— I  believe  they  would,  but  1  may  perhaps  tell  you 
another  little  experience  we  have  had  in  Corporation 
works.  Acting  on  my  advice,  the  Corporation  got 
over  a  supply  of  sewerage  pipes  to  be  able  to  carry 
out  the  works  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  we 
found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  collecting  the  money 
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Br.         expended,  although  we  had  it  only  at  cost  price, 
P.  M.  Rice,    and  at  last  we  gave  the  matter  up. 
^'m^r  'a'^'      24,294.  You  think  that  if  you  had  the  power  of 
Someruille     taking  land  compulsorily  at  a  fair  price  you  would 

  "     get  over  some    of  the    difficulty  ? — Certainly,  and 

26  May  1885.   specially  I  would  say,  with  regard  to  the  present 

  tenement  house  property  that  we  have  in  our  town, 

what  is  principally  needed  is  to  remedy  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  it  suitable  for  human  habitation. 

24.295.  Have  you  no  hope  that  any  private  owner 
will  ever  put  that  property  right  ? —  None  whatever. 

24.296.  And  if  he  did,  I  suppose  he  could  never 
expect  to  get  a  return  in  the  ibrm  of  rent,  to  repay 
him  ? — Not  in  the  form  he  would  expect ;  he  would 
charge  the  highest  price  he  could,  and  do  the  least  he 
could. 

24.297.  What  hope  have  you  of  putting  this  matter 
right,  except  through  a  local  authority  that  is  the 
community? — It  must  be  either  through  the  local 
authority,  or  through  another  body  of  paid  officials, 
or  by  an  elected  body ;  I  mean  directly  under  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

24.298.  Would  you  not  be  in  this  difficulty,  that  the 
local  authority  wonld  have  to  rate  the  people  for  the 
repayment  of  expenses  incurred  by  an  external 
authority  ;  do  you  think  the  people  would  stand  that  ? 
— I  do  not  quite  understand  you. 

24.299.  You  want  the  Local  Government  Board, 
which  is  a  national  body,  to  settle  how  the  re-housing 
of  the  people  of  Galway  should  be  carried  out,  but  the 
local  authority  would  have  to  raise  the  rates  in  order  to 
pay  for  what  the  Local  Government  Board  did  ? — 
They  would  have  to  borrow  money  in  the  first  in- 
stance ;  they  would  have  to  guarantee  that,  of  course, 
out  of  the  rates,  but  I  think  that  such  caution  should 
be  used  that  no  houses  should  be  dealt  with  that 
could  not  well  repay  the  outlay  upon  them.  I  would 
not  begin  in  a  general  wholesale  manner  ;  I  would 
begin  with  one  or  two  at  a  time. 

24.300.  I  wanted  to  get  at  what  you  meant  by  the 
principle  of  making  it  a  national  concern  as  against  a 
local  one  ? — The  idea  of  a  national  concern  is  entirely 
for  this  purpose,  that  no  matter  to  what  town  in  Ire- 
land a  working  man  may  go  ho  will  always  be  under 
one  landlord,  and  by  paying  a  fair  rent  he  will  trust 
to  have  the  interest  of  it. 

24,30L  That  is  a  large  national  scheme  ;  but  setting 
that  aside,  have  you  any  expectations,  speaking  from 
your  knowledge  of  Galway,  or  hope  that  those  bad 
dwellings  can  be  put  right  or  that  suitable  houses  can 
be  rebuilt  except  through  the  action  of  the  local 
authority  ? — No. 

24.302.  If  the  local  authority  could  borrow  money 
at  a  low  price  (I  am  supposing  a  proper  local  authority 
elected  on  a  wide  household  suffrage),  and  if  it  could 
buy  land  compulsorily  where  it  was  wanted,  at  a  fair 
price,  without  any  extra  compensation  for  compulsory 
powers,  and  also  i£  it  could  put  up  buildings  or  alter 
buildings,  as  the  case  may  be,  do  you  think  that  that 
would  meet  the  difficulty?  —  It  would  meet  the 
difficulty  as  far  as  Galway  is  concerned. 

24.303.  {3Ir.  Samuel  Morley.)  You  have  spoken 
of  the  depressed  condition  of  the  people  of  Galway  ;  is 
it  at  all  increased,  in  your  opinion,  by  drink  ? — I  do 
not  think  there  is  much  drunkenness,  faking  the 
police  return. 

24.304.  The  people  are  pretty  sober,  are  they  ? — 
There  are  a  great  number  of  public  houses,  far  more 
than  there  ought  to  be. 

24.305.  Would  you  like  to  lessen  the  number  of 
public  houses  ? — I  would  like  to  shut  them  all  up. 

24.306.  You  consider  them  an  evil  and  not  a  good  ? 
— They  are  not  doing  any  good  there. 

24.307.  Do  the  people  with  limited  incomes  waste 
their  money  in  the  public  house  ? — They  do,  some  of 
them. 

24.308.  {The  Bishop  of  Bedford.)  You  have  spoken 
of  the  overcrowding  in  Galway  ;  are  there  many  houses 
there  unlet  and  empty  at  the  present  time  ? — There 
aie  rooms  unlet  ;  I  have  taken  a  note  of  some  of 
those. 


24.309.  That  must  be  so  with  a  diminishing  popu- 
lation, of  course  ? — Yes. 

24.310.  Then  the  overcrowding  is  voluntary.  I 
mean  that  there  is  room  for  those  who  now  overcrowd 
certain  tenements  to  disperse  themselves  more  widely 
and  take  a  house  if  they  had  the  means  ? — Yes,  I  can 
give  you  an  instance.  In  one  house  on  the  same 
landing  there  were  three  rooms  unoccupied  and  only 
one  room  occupied,  and  there  were  seven  inhabitants 
in  that  one  room. 

24.311.  Then  that  is  a  case  of  poverty,  I  suppose? 
— That  is  a  case  of  poverty,  because  an  additional 
shilling  is  charged  for  each  room. 

24.312.  I  think  one  point  has  been  raised,  that  you 
would  not  know  where  to  turn  them  into  if  you  turn 
them  out  in  order  to  rebuild  under  Sir  Richard  Cross's 
Act  or  under  Torrens's  Act.? — Under  the  present 
system  that  is  so. 

24.313.  But  there  would  be  room  found  in  such  a 
case  probably  ? — Probably. 

{Dr.  Rice.)  I  think  we  did  not  make  that  suggestion. 

{3Ir.  Somei-ville.)  What  we  said  was  that  in  those 
very  houses  themselves,  in  one  house  there  would  be 
ample  accommodation  for  six  families. 

24.314.  I  was  mistaken  then? — At  present  there 
are  only  three  families  in  this  house,  although  there 
are  22  rooms  in  the  house,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  the 
rooms  unoccupied  because  they  have  not  other  families 
to  take  possession  of  it,  and  they  will  not  give  two 
rooms  or  three  rooms  to  any  one  family  without  that 
same  family  pays  the  extra  shilling  a  week  for  each 
room. 

24.315.  And  I  suppose  the  depression  of  trade  in 
the  place  is  one  great  cause  of  the  poverty  of  the 
people  ? — Yes. 

24.316.  Is  there  any  hope  of  a  reviving  trade  in 
Galway  ? — That  is  a  very  iarge  question.  Our  milling 
industry  is  nearly  stopped. 

24.317.  {Sir  Richard  Cross.)  What  is  the  tenure  of 
land  in  Galway  ;  is  it  leasehold  or  freehold  ? — There 
is  a  good  deal  of  leasehold,  but  at  the  same  time  a  great 
deal  of  it  is  freehold. 

24.318.  And  are  the  leases  long? — They  are  very 
long  in  most  cases. 

24.319.  999  years  ?— Yes. 

24.320.  Do  you  think  there  is  sufficient  leasehold 
property  in  Galway,  or  that  the  fact  of  there  being 
leasehold  property  in  Gahvay  tends  to  make  the  build- 
ing of  workmen's  houses  difficult  ? — 1  do  not  know ;  I 
have  not  gone  into  that  question. 

24.321.  {Mr.  Gray.)  The  franchise  in  Galway 
seems  to  be  of  a  very  exceptional  character  ? — Yes. 

24.322.  (  Chairman.)  It  is  limited,  in  the  first  place, 
to  persons  on  the  register  of  Parliamentary  voters  for 
the  borough  ? — Yes. 

24.323.  And  who,  being  on  the  register  of  Parlia- 
mentary voters  for  the  borough,  are  rated  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  in  the  annual  sum  of  8^.  ? — I  thought  it 
was  6/. 

24.324.  Or  they  must  be  possessed  of  a  second  qua- 
lification in  respect  of  property,  which  is  required  of 
the  Commissioners  themselves  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
qualifications  are  :  being  resident  within  the  limits  of 
the  Act,  rated  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  upon  a  rate- 
able value  of  20/.  and  upwards,  and  having  paid  all 
rates  or  being  in  the  possession  of  rents  or  profits  from 
lands  to  the  value  of  201.  or  upwards  within  those 
limits.  It  is  an  extremely  artificial  franchise  ?  — 
Yes. 

24.325.  {Mr.  Gray.)  Are  you  at  all  confident  that 
the  number  of  electors  is  anything  near  the  number 
which  you  say,  700 .? — I  was  speaking  from  memory  ; 
the  same  names  may  occur  for  the  different  wards  ; 
but  I  can  send  you  up  the  accurate  number. 

24.326.  ( Chairman.)  And  even  within  those  limits 
they  have  only  one  vote  up  to  a  50/.  rating ;  but  if 
they  are  rated  between  50/.  and  100/.  they  have  two ; 
if  they  are  rated  between  100/.  and  150/.  they  have 
three  ;  if  they  are  rated  between  150/.  and  200/.  they 
have  four ;  if  they  are  rated  between  200/,  and  250/. 
they  have  five  ;  and  if  they  are  rated  at  over  250/. 
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they  have  six  votes  ;  is  not  that  so  ? — Yes  ;  six  votes 
is  the  highest.  It  is  the  same  also  for  the  voting  of 
the  Harbour  Board. 

24.327.  {Mr.  Gray.)  The  local  Parliamentary  voters 
are  only  1,124  in  number? — Yes;  perhaps  I  am  a 
little  high  in  saying  700,  but  I  only  just  spoke  from 
memory. 

24.328.  When  you  say  that  there  are  a  very  large 
number  of  very  poor  in  Galway,  have  they  not  come 
in  or  been  driven  in  from  the  rural  districts  surround- 
ing it  ;  have  the  poor  congregated  into  the  town  of 
Galway  ? — I  think  some  of  them  must  have. 

24.329.  Have  many  of  them  been  originally  con- 
nected with  the  land  outside  ? — No,  I  think  not ;  most 
of  them  are  very  poor  men.  During  the  docks  works 
we  had  300  or  400,  who  are  now  out  of  employment. 

24.330.  In  1841  the  number  of  persons  living  in 
Galway  and  not  born  within  the  town  did  not  amount 
to  1  per  cent. ;  it  now  amounts  to  considerably  over 
6  per  cent.,  so  that  there  has  been  a  very  large  change 
in  that  direction  of  people  coming  in  from  some  other 
parts  into  the  town  ? — That  would  appear  to  show 
that ;  I  cannot  say  positively  how  that  is. 

24.331.  Have  you  any  borough  fund,  any  corporate 
fund  ? — No,  only  what  we  levy  on  the  rates. 

24.332.  You  have  no  property  ? — One  little  bit,  that 
brings  in  a  sum  of  18/.  per  year,  and  the  tolls  and 
customs. 

24.333.  {To  Dr.  Rice.)  When  you  recommended 
this  Drogheda  clause,  as  you  call  it,  were  you  aware 
of  the  powers  that  exist  under  what  is  known  as 
Torrens's  Act,  the  Labourers'  Dwellings  Act  ? — I  was 
not  conversant  with  it;  I  was  not  aware  that  they 
could  compulsorily  take  land. 

24.334.  Your  proposition  is  not  to  take  land  com- 
pulsorily, but  it  is,  is  it  not,  compulsorily  to  repair  the 
houses  already  in  existence  ? — Or  to  build  them  and 
to  I'eceive  rent. 

24.335.  Were  you  not  aware  that  under  the  Act  of 
1866  you  could  build  houses,  and  that  under  Torrens's 
Act  you  could  go  in  and  repair  houses  where  the 
owners  failed  to  do  so  ? — How  are  they  to  be  re- 
couped ? 

24.336.  The  expenses  are  charged  to  the  premises  ? 
— Who  is  to  collect  the  rents  ? 


24.337.  If  the  landlord  does  not  pay  the  charge, 
you  can  sell  him  up,  I  suppose ;  but  your  attention 
was  not  directed  to  those  Acts  ? — It  was  not. 

24.338.  {To  Mr.  Somerville.)  Your  attention  was 
directed  apparently  to  a  series  of  Acts  known  as 
Cross's  Acts  ;  the  Artizans'  Dwellings  Acts  ? — Yes. 

24.339.  But  you  thought  that  your  limited  popula- 
tion shut  you  out  from  ajjplying  them  ? — Yes. 

24.340.  Your  attention  was  not  directed  to  the 
other  series  of  Acts  known  as  Torrens's  Acts  which 
would  enable  you  to  repair  dwellings  if  you  thought 
fit  ?_No. 

24.341.  You  seem  to  have  been  convinced  by  your 
experience  in  Galway  nothing  was  to  be  hoped  at  all 
from  the  people  exerting  themselves  to  set  matters 
right  ? — I  fear  not. 

24.342.  But  Galway  has  an  absolutely  exceptional 
franchise  amongst  Irish  municipalities  ? — -Yes,  I  think 
it  is  exceptional. 

24.343.  You  say  that  there  is  a  property  vote  ? — 
Yes. 

24.344.  It  has  got  a  plural  vote  ? — Yes. 

24.345.  And  the  result  has  been  that  in  the  present 
town  council  there  are  a  number  of  men  whom  you 
have  had  yourself  to  proceed  against  for  offences 
against  the  Act  ? — Yes. 

24.346.  Do  not  you  think  you  might  try  the  ex- 
perience of  having  a  popular  vote  ? — I  think  so  ;  I 
would  rather  have  a  change. 

24.347.  You  do  not  think  it  could  be  worse  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  is  possible. 

24.348.  {Mr.  Samuel  Morley  to  Dr.  Rice.)  I  have 
seen  some  reference  to  the  extension  of  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  ;  have  you  any  case  of  any  factories 
being  thought  of  or  talked  of  in  connection  with 
the  manufacture  of  paper? — We  had  a  large  paper 
manufactory. 

24.349.  But  it  has  ceased  to  work  ? — Yes. 

24.350.  Have  you  any  idea  of  restoring  it  ? — There 
was  a  company  about  being  formed  to  commence  a 
flannel  and  wool  factory,  but  that  did  not  succeed. 

24.351.  Is  there  plenty  of  water  power  ? — There  is 
almost  unlimited  water  power. 

24.352.  That  would  be  a  good  thing  for  you  if  you 
could  get  it  ? — Yes. 


Dr. 
P.  M.  Rice, 
L.K.Q.C.P.I., 
Mr.  It.  JV. 

Somerville. 

26  May  1885. 


The  witnesses  withdrew. 


Mr.  Geoege  Plunket  O'Fareell,  M.D.,  examined. 


24.353.  You  are,  I  believe,  the  Local  Government 
Board  inspector  for  the  province  of  Munster  ? — Yes. 

24.354.  Therefore  Cork,  Waterford,  and  Limerick 
are  all  in  your  district  ? — Yes. 

24.355.  Cork  has  not  a  high  death  rate,  at  least  it 
has  not  had  a  high  death  rate  lately,  within  the  last 
few  weeks  or  months  ;  but  it  has  had  a  varying  death 
rate,  and  in  the  year  1884  its  death  rate  was  high ;  it 
was  then  the  third  highest  death  rate  in  Ireland ;  it 
had  a  death  rate  of  between  26  and  27  per  1,000, 
which  is  high  ;  and  the  evidence  given  here  to-day 
with  regard  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  Cork  has  been 
extremely  bad.  Then  very  grave  evidence  indeed  has 
been  given  here  to-day  with  regard  to  the  sanitary 
condition  also  of  Limerick  and  Waterford.  The  death 
rate  of  Limerick  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  Cork  ;  it 
has  been  much  higher  during  the  last  three  months, 
or  it  is  reported  so  (there  is  some  doubt  sometimes 
with  regard  to  those  statistics)  ;  but  in  the  year  1884 
it  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  Cork,  and  it  has 
always  a  high  death  rate.  Waterford  has  the  highest 
death  rate  in  Ireland,  a  death  rate  of  nearly  30  per 
1,000  ;  and  the  medical  officer  stated  here  this  morn- 
ing that  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  the  first 
three  months,  the  mortality  in  Waterford  was  over  42 
per  1,000  ;  what  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  that? 
— That  special  mortality  is  due  entirely,  I  think,  to 
an  outbreak  of  very  virulent  measles,  which  ran  up 


the  mortality  occurring  from  zymotic  disease  to  12  or 
13  per  1,000. 

24.356.  Those  death  rates  in  Waterford,  Limerick, 
and  even  in  Cork,  compare  very  unfavourably  with 
those  in  other  places  in  the  United  Kingdom,  In  the 
manufacturing  towns  in  the  north,  for  instance  in 
Glasgow,  which  is  a  town  of  very  bad  sanitary  con- 
dition, the  mortality  is  lower  than  in  any  of  the  towns 
I  have  mentioned  ;  it  is  24  per  1,000.  In  the  manu- 
facturing towns  of  the  north  of  Ireland  (which  of 
course  have  the  high  mortality  incidental  to  manufac- 
turing towns),  the  mortality  is,  at  Belfast,  London- 
derry, and  other  towns,  23  per  1,000,  and  it  decreases 
in  other  towns  until  at  Sligo  the  mortality  is  only  13 
per  1,000 ;  the  average  death  rate  of  Ireland  being 
17*6  in  the  1,000.  May  I  ask  how  far  the  attention 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  or  of  yourself,  has 
been  directed  to  the  very  high  mortality  in  those  towns 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  to  the  best  means  of 
remedying  the  same  ? — I  will  begin  by  saying  that  I 
was  only  appointed  Local  Government  Board  inspector 
on  the  1st  of  April,  so  that  my  tenure  of  office  has 
been  very  short ;  but  the  first  duty  I  had  was  to  pro- 
ceed to  Limerick,  and  to  report  on  the  prevalence  of 
fever  there,  and  the  general  sanitary  condition  of 
Limerick.  I  may  say  that  nothing  could  be  worse 
than  the  condition  of  things  I  found  in  Limerick. 

24.357.  I  suppose  that  as  soon  as  the  evidence 
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Mr.  G.  P.  taken  from  Waterford,  Limerick,  and  Cork  before  tliis 
^  M^Ij^^'     Commission  to-day  is  published,  the  attention  of  the 

 '        Local  Government  Board  will  be  directed  to  the 

6  May  1885.  evidence  that  has  been  given  here  ? — No  doubt  it 
 will. 

24.358.  What  were  you  doing  before  you  were 
appointed  to  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — I  had  a 
large  medical  practice  in  the  west  of  Ireland  at  Boyle 
in  the  county  of  Roscommon.  As  regards  the  case  of 
Sligo  I  may  mention  that  the  town  of  Sligo  includes  a 
very  large  rural  district. 

24.359.  But  its  mortality  is  lower  than  that  of 
the  average  in  Ireland  ? — That,  I  think,  is  the  explana- 
tion, that  it  includes  not  only  the  town  of  Sligo  but  a 
large  rural  district  as  well. 

24.360.  But  there  is  something  to  the  credit  of 
Sligo  in  any  way,  even  supposing  that  there  is  a  large 
rural  district  it  is  considerably  below  the  average 
mortality  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

24.361.  It  has  been  given  here  in  evidence  to-day 
that  in  Waterford  there  is  no  rate  at  all ;  Waterford 
lives  entirely  in  its  corporate  life  upon  its  property  ? 
— I  understand  so. 

24.362.  In  spite  of  the  fact  of  having  no  rate  they 
do  not  take  (at  least  with  one  exception)  any  of  the 
special  steps  which  they  might  take  to  deal  with  this 
high  mortality.  The  one  exception  I  allude  to  is  that 
they  are  one  of  the  few  towns  that  have  themselves 
built  artizans'  dwellings  on  a  very  large  scale  ? — 'Yes, 
and  I  have  inspected  those  dwellings  very  recently, 
and  found  them  extremely  nice  in  every  way.  The 
only  objection  I  could  find  was  that  the  rent  was  a 
little  high  for  the  class  of  people  that  mostly  want 
artizans'  dwellings. 

24,863.  They  have  told  us  here  to-day  that  they 
have  ceased  the  experiment  because  they  found  they 
were  not  housing  the  poor  labouring  class,  but  a  better 
class  of  artizans  whom  they  considered  they  need  not 
trouble  themselves  about ;  and  that  unless  they  were 
to  lose  money  over  the  transaction  they  could  not 
afford  to  house  the  poor  labouring  class,  and  that  they 
are  unwilling  to  incur  any  rate  at  all,  preferring 
naturally  to  live  upon  their  property  ? — You  never  can 
make  it  a  commercial  speculation,  it  will  not  succeed. 

24.364.  Was  the  rent  in  Waterford  of  the  artizans, 
dwellings  high  for  the  accommodation  given,  without 
reference  to  the  class  accommodated  ? — No,  I  think 
not.  There  is  one  point  which  I  may  mention  perhaps 
before  passing  from  that,  I  inspected  not  only  those 
houses  belonging  to  the  Corporation  but  some  houses 
built  by  Mr.  Christie  of  Bond  Street,  and  also  some 
erected  by  a  private  company  there,  and  I  was  glad 
to  find  that  those  houses  were  extremely  well  kept. 
I  have  been  a  good  deal  in  England,  and  the  houses 
there  are  quite  as  neat  as  similar  houses  would  be 
kept  in  England  in  any  town  that  I  know, 

24.365.  Still  even  without  an  epidemic  the 
mortality  would  be  30  per  1,000  in  Waterford,  which 
of  course  for  a  town  of  its  size  is  extremely  high  ? — 
That  depends  no  doubt  upon  the  frightful  condition 
of  the  tene7uent  houses  from  one  cause  and  another, 
and  the  general  unsanitary  condition  in  which  the 
people  live  ;  a  great  many  of  them  are  on  the  verge 
of  pauperism  and  suffer  from  chronic  starvation  ;  they 
do  not  feel  tlie  pangs  of  hunger,  but  their  bodies  are 
insufficiently  nourished,  and  I  believe  they  suffer  from 
what  I  speak  of  as  chronic  starvation. 

24,365a.  {Mr.  Samuel  Morley.)  Do  they  drink  ? — 
Yes,  they  drink  undoubtedly ;  that  should  be  considered, 
and  the  di'ink  acts  the  more  injuriously  upon  thera  as 
they  have  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  proper  food. 

24.366.  {Chairman.)  With  regard  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  tenement  houses  which  no  doubt  is 
deplorable  in  many  of  those  towns,  of  course  you  are 
acquainted  with  the  iOOth  section  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  under  which  byelaws  can  be  made  with 
regard  to  tenement  houses,  for  the  separation  of  the 
sexes  and  also  for  preventing  overcrowding  and  so 
forth  ?— Yes. 

21.367.  We  find  that  only  three  towns  in  Ireland 


have  adopted  byelaws  under  that  section.  One  is 
Belfast,  where  virtually  speaking  there  are  no  tenement 
houses,  or  very  few  indeed,  so  that  Dublin  and 
Limerick  are  the  only  towns  where  those  evils  prevail 
in  which  byelaws  have  been  adopted  ? — As  regards 
Limerick  I  consider  the  byelaws  simply  a  farce  ;  they 
have  done  absolutely  nothing. 

24.368.  So  I  gathered  from  the  evidence  to  day. 
Therefore  we  come  to  Dublin  as  the  only  town  Avhere 
any  real  attempt  has  been  made  to  put  them  in  force  ? 
— As  regards  some  of  the  tenement  houses  in  Water- 
ford I  got  some  of  the  rooms  measured  ;  if  you  care 
to  have  it  I  can  give  you  the  measurements  of  seven 
tenement  rooms  in  Waterford. 

24.369.  Will  you  do  so,  if  you  please  ?— The  first 
room  was  7^  feet  in  height,  8  feet  wide,  and  7^-  feet 
long ;  the  second  was  6|  feet  high,  7  feet  wide,  and 
11  feet  long;  the  third  was  7  feet  high,  10  feet  wide, 
and  7  feet  long;  the  fourth  was  8  feet  high,  11  feet 
wide,  and  11  feet  long;  the  fifth  was  9  feet  high, 
7  feet  wide,  and  9  feet  long ;  the  sixth  was  7^  feet 
high,  8  feet  wide,  and  7  feet  long  ;  the  seventh  was 
7  feet  high,  6  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  long.  Those 
were  occupied,  and  on  the  average  the  number  of 
people  was  six. 

24.370.  Was  there  a  family  in  each  room  ? — Yes, 
that  would  give  considerably  less  than  100  cubic 
feet  of  air  space  for  each  person. 

24.371.  That  is  worse  than  anything  that  exists  in 
any  pai-t  of  London  ? — Yes,  I  am  quite  sure  it  is. 

24.372.  Under  those  circumstances  has  the  Local 
Government  Board  of  Ireland  ever  thought  of  sending 
round  circulars  to  the  various  towns,  and  sugaestino: 
to  them  that  they  might  put  certain  laws  and  provisions 
in  force  ? — I  can  only  speak  about  Limerick,  of  which 
I  made  a  special  report.  The  Local  Government 
Board  sent  my  report  to  the  sanitary  authority  in 
Limerick,  and  suggested  that  should  be  done,  that  the 
byelaws  should  be  acted  on ;  but  so  far  as  I  know, 
nothing  has  been  done  up  to  the  present  time.  In 
Limerick  the  tenement  houses  are  just  in  the  same 
condition  as  they  are  in  Waterford ;  perhaps  more 
tumble  down.  There  are  a  number  of  cellar  dwellings 
without  light. 

24.373.  No  doubt  those  towns  would  be  very  likely 
to  do  nothing,  even  if  they  did  know  what  they  could 
do ;  but  we  have  been  struck  to-day  by  the  fact  that 
their  witnesses  who  have  appeai'ed  before  us,  and  who 
Were  town  clerks  and  medical  officers,  were  totally 
unaware  of  the  legal  powers  they  possessed  ? — I  can 
only  say  their  attention  as  regards  Limerick  was  called 
to  it. 

24.374.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collings.)  By  circular,  do  you 
mean  ? — They  were  sent  a  copy  of  my  report. 

24.375.  {Chairman.)  We  have  just  had  before  us 
the  representatives  of  Galway,  who  have  told  us  that 
they  never  heard  of  Torrens'  Acts,  and  that  they 
thought  Cross's  Acts  inapplicable  to  them,  because 
they  had  not  25,000  population,  although  that  in- 
applicability has  long  since  been  removed ;  and  I  do 
not  think  tliey  had  ever  heard  of  the  Act  of  1866, 
under  which  the  Corporation  of  Waterford  proceeded ; 
and  generally  speaking,  they  were  quite  ignorant  of 
the  provisions  of  the  large  number  of  laws  which  they 
are  supposed  to  enforce  ? — Two  cases  have  come  before 
me  lately.  One  was  Cashel,  in  which  the  local  autho- 
rities sought  power  under  the  clause  in  the  Labourers' 
Dwellings  Act  that  enables  them  to  deal  with  a  lesser 
population  than  12,000  under  special  circumstances. 
Another  case  was  that  of  a  small  town  in  the  south 
of  Ireland.  Those  two  cases  came  before  me,  and  passed 
through  my  hands  lately;  and  in  both  I  recommended 
that  the  powers  should  be  extended  to  those  towns. 

24.376.  The  Local  Government  Board  in  England 
issued  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  or  nearly  two  years  ago, 
digests  of  the  sanitary  laws,  digests  of  Cross's  and 
Torren's  Acts  and  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Act  that  had 
been  entirely  forgotten,  and  of  the  Public  Health  Act 
and  so  forth,  and  sent  them  round  ;  and  it  is  supposed 
that  some  good  has  followed  upon  that  action.  Do 
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you  think  it  desirable  that  the  Local  Governmeut 
Board  in  Irehind  shoukl  take  similar  steps  ?— A  most 
excellent  digest  of  the  Public  Health  Act  was  pre- 
paid by  the  Local  Governnaent  Board  and  circulated 
very  largely  through  Ireland ;  it  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Wodsworth  the  secretary. 


24.377.  That  was  some  years  ago,  was  it  not? — 
Yes. 

24.378.  With  regard  to  Cross's  and  Torren's  Acts 
and  so  forth,  do  you  think  that  some  such  digest 
would  be  useful  ? — I  am  quite  sure  it  would  be  very 
useful. 


Mr.  G.  F. 

O'Farrel., 
M.D. 

26  May  188" 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  Nicholas  J.  Meehan,  M.D.,  examined. 


Mr.  N.  J. 
Meehan,  M.  U 


24.379.  {Chairman^)  You  are  the  medical  officer 
of  the  New  Eoss  dispensary  district  and  workhouse,  I 
believe  ? — Yes. 

24.380.  And  you  have  been  in  practice  in  New 
Ross  for  nine  years  ? — I  have. 

24,38L  The  condition  of  the  poor  and  working 
classes  in  New  Eoss  is  unsatisfactory,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes. 

24.382.  The  sanitary  arrangements  in  the  houses 
are  very  defective  ? — They  are  very  defective. 

21.383.  The  arrangements  for  the  water  supply 
and  the  sewerage  are  not  very  good,  are  they  ? — No  ; 
in  fact  the  water  supplj  has  not  been  at  all  what  it 
should  be  ;  the  sewage  matter  it  was  thought  was 
going  into  the  water,  into  the  tanks,  and  latterly  that 
has  been  rather  remedied  by  earthenware  pipco. 

•24,384.  At  what  date  was  that  remedied  ? — During 
the  winter. 

24.385.  Quite  lately  ?— Yes,  quite  lately. 

24.386.  So  that  would  not  yet  show  upon  the  death- 
rate  if  there  were  an  improvement? — No,  it  would 
not  ;  the  death-rate  has  not  been  so  much  during  the 
last  quarter  ending  March. 

24.387.  It  has  been  better  during  the  last  quarter, 
has  it  ? — Yes. 

24.388.  You  have  a  very  high  death-rate  in  New 
Eoss  at  all  times  ? — Yes. 

24.389.  Has  the  average  death-rate  in  the  last 
10  years  been  31  in  a  1,000  ? — About  that. 

24.390.  That  I  fancy  is  a  higher  death-rate  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  United  Kingdom  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  has  been  so  high  as  that. 

24.391.  In  1875  there  were  208  deaths;  in  1876, 
215  deaths;  in  1877,  234  deaths;  in  1878,  289 
deaths;  in  1879,  241  deaths  ;  in  1880,  201  deaths  ;  in 
1881,  202  deaths;  in  1882,  206  deaths;  in  1883,  217 
deaths;  and  in  1884,234  deaths.  Can  you  account 
for  those  figures  in  any  way  ? — How  I  account  for 
that  is  that  the  inhabitants  from  the  country  districts 
come  into  the  union  workhouse  and  die  there  :  then 
of  course  they  are  registered  in  the  New  Ross  district, 
and  that  makes  the  mortality  appear  so  alarming  in 
the  New  Ross  district. 

24.392.  Of  course  this  return  ought  to  be  a  corrected 
mortality,  and  professes  to  be  so ;  but  sometimes 
there  are  mistakes  made  even  by  a  skilled  authority 
with  regard  to  the  correction  of  the  mortality.  Still 
I  suppose  you  yourself  would  not  deny  that  the 
mortality  of  New  Ross  is  extremely  high  ? — I  would 
not.  I  think  our  sewerage  is  very  bad,  and  completely 
defective.  I  know  that  several  houses  there,  in  fact 
three-fourths  of  the  houses  of  the  labourers  have  no 
sanitary  arrangements  whatever,  and  some  respectable 
houses  also  have  no  sanitary  arrangements. 

24.393.  Who  are  you  governed  by  ? — By  the  town 
commissioners. 

24.394.  Have  they  turned  their  attention  to  this 
subject  ? — They  have  partially. 

24.395.  Have  they  taken  any  steps,  besides  what 
you  mentioned  just  now  as  to  earthenware  pipes,  to 
remedy  this  state  of  things  ? — They  have  taken  no 
steps  to  remedy  the  water  supply  as  yet. 

24.396.  You  think  that  is  the  real  secret  of  the  very 
high  mortality  ? — I  would  not  altogether  attribute  it 
to  that,  but  I  would  attribute  it  to  overcrowding 
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combined  with  defective  water  supply  and  defective 
sewerage. 

24.397.  Is  the  overcrowding  in  cabins  or  tenement 
houses  ? — In  both. 

24.398.  Which  do  the  poorest  people  mostly  live  in, 
in  New  Ross  ? — In  tenement  houses. 

24.399.  You  have  not  got  byelaws  under  section  100 
of  the  Public  Health  Act,  which  enables  you  to  make 
byelaws  for  the  regulation  of  tenement  houses  to  pre- 
vent overcrowding  ;  you  have  never  made  any? — We 
have  them,  but  they  are  insutficiently  carried  out. 

24.400.  I  do  not  thiidt  yon  have  got  them,  I  do  not 
think  you  have  ever  made  them.  Your  town  is  not  in 
the  list  of  the  three  who  have  got  them  ? — You  are 
quite  right,  we  have  not  got  them. 

24.401.  You  did  do  one  thing  in  New  Ross  which 
most  towns  have  not  done,  you  built  a  few  houses 
yourselves  ?  —  We  did  by  the  town  commissioners ; 
they  have  built  26. 

24.402.  Have  those  answered  ?  —  They  Iiave 
succeeded. 

24.403.  Do  they  accommodate  the  poorest  class  or 
the  better  class  of  artizans  ? — The  better  class  of 
artizans  generally.  Policemen  occupy  a  great  number 
of  them. 

24.404.  You  have  no  difficulty  in  housing  that 
class;  the  difficulty  begins,  does  it  not,  with  the  poorest 
class? — I  may  remark  that  the  landlord  allows  the 
houses  to  fall ;  as  a  rule  they  do  not  build  houses  ; 
there  is  not  sufficient  house  accommodation  at  all.  I 
know  of  my  own  recollection  several  cases  of  families 
of  eight  persons  occupying  one  room,  and  that  might 
be  probably  just  an  ordinary  sized  room. 

24.405.  {Mr.  Jesse  Cof lings. )  What  is  the  rent  of 
those  26  houses  which  the  town  commissioners  have 
built  ?  —  The  rent  they  pay  for  them  is  3s.  3d.  a 
week. 

24.406.  And  what  accommodation  do  they  give  ? — 
The  accommodation  they  give  is  this,  they  have  two 
rooms  upstairs  and  a  kitchen  and  parlour. 

24.407.  Two  bedrooms  upstairs  and  a  kitchen  and 
parlour  downstairs  ? — Yes. 

24.408.  For  3s.  3d.  a  week  ?— Yes. 

24.409.  Do  the  commissioners  lose  anything  by  that, 
or  does  it  recoup  the  expense ;  does  it  pay  any 
interest  on  the  outlay  ? — I  think  it  does ;  there  is  a 
good  speculation,  I  think,  in  building  houses  in  the 
town,  one  man  has  built  seven  houses  lately,  and  I  am 
sure,  he  told  me  himself,  that  they  cost  him  about 
on  an  average  60/. 

24.410.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Commissioners. 
Have  they  any  difficulty  in  collecting  rents  ? — None 
whatever. 

24.411.  As  to  the  houses  they  built  do  the  people 
like  to  get  into  them  ? — Yes  they  are  very  suitable 
houses. 

24.412.  And  are  they  cheap  or  rather  a  fair  price? 
— They  consider  the  price  rather  high  ;  it  is  the  better 
classes  that  occupy  them,  it  is  not  the  really  poor. 

24.413.  It  is  not  high  considering  the  accommoda- 
tion they  get? — No;  they  have  some  not  so  high; 
they  have  some  at  2s.  6d. 

24.414.  What  is  the  tenure  of  land  under  which 
houses  are  built  in  New  Ross;  is  it  leaseiiold  or  do 
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they  levy  the  fee  simple  ? — It  is  leasehold,  by  Mr. 
Tottenham,  the  principal  landlord  of  New  Ross. 

24,415.  He  lets  it  on  lease? — Yes. 

24,4)6.  At  how  many  years  tenm'ei* — I  could  not 
answer  that  question. 

24,417.  Ts  he  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
■ — He  was  some  years  ago. 


24.418.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  yetting  land? — 
No,  it  is  easily  got ;  there  is  great  accommodation. 

24.419.  You  say  there  is  a  deficiency  of  house 
accommodation  ? — Yes. 

24.420.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  town  commis- 
sioners were  to  continue  to  build  they  could  successfully 
house  the  poorer  classes  ? — I  think  they  could. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  T.  H. 
Burke.  M.D.. 
F.R.C.S.I. 


Mr.  Thomas  Hamilton  Burke,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.I.,  examined. 


24.421.  f  Chairman.)  I  believe  you  are  Inspector  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  ? — Medical  Inspector  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland. 

24.422.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  ? — 
I  shall  have  been  over  14  years  an  Inspector  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  ;  but  under  a  recent  change 
made  by  the  Board,  the  Medical  Inspector  performs 
the  duties  solely  connected  with  that  office  ;  we  have 
eacli  charge  of  a  province. 

24.423.  You  have  the  province  of  Leinster  ? —  Yes, 
including  Dublin. 

24.424.  This  Commission  have  been  into  the  cases 
of  a  good  many  Irish  towns,  and  they  find,  as  was 
stated  to-day  by  an  independent  witness,  a  medical 
gentleman  living  in  Kingstown,  and  not  connected  Avith 
any  corporation  in  Ireland,  that  Dublin  is  the  only 
town  in  Ireland  which  is  really  working  the  Public 
Health  Act.  I  ventured  to  put  in  a  word  for  Belfast, 
because  there  there  do  not  appear  to  exist  those  evils 
that  appear  to  exist  in  other  towns  ;  but  certainly  I 
tliink  the  feeling  of  the  Commission  would  be  one  of 
general  agreement  with  his  view  as  regards  the  great 
majority  of  towns  from  which  we  have  taken  evidence  : 
that  the  powers  of  the  law  are  not  being  well  worked  ; 
would  that  be  your  general  view  also  ? — I  think  that 
the  Public  Health  Act  has  not  been  at,  all  efficiently 
carried  out  by  the  sanitary  authorities  generally. 

24.425.  We  have  just  had  before  us  a  witness  from 
one  small  town  in  your  district,  New  Ross.  Probably 
your  attention  has  been  called  to  the  very  high  death- 
rate  in  New  Ross  ? — Yes. 

24.426.  The  death-rate  in  New  Ross  appears  during 
the  last  ten  years  to  have  been  an  average  of  very 
nearly  31  in  a  1,000? — Yes.  I  have  examined  the 
register  of  deaths  myself,  and  I  believe  that  they  coin- 
cide fairly  with  the  Registrar-General's  Returns. 

24.427.  The  medical  officer  who  has  just  been  ex- 
amined attributed  that  very  high  mortality  to  the 
bad  water  supply  ? — I  believe  he  is  correct  in  that.  I 
visited  and  personally  inspected  a  number  of  houses 
inhabited  there,  particularly  by  boatmen,  bargemen,  &c. 
and  the  lower  class  of  tradesmen  in  the  town,  and  I  found 
that  they  were  peculiarly  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill. 
I  found  the  people  there  living  in  a  very  overcrowded 
condition,  in  houses  badly  ventilated,  without  any 
back  yards,  some  of  them,  whatever.  The  upper  part 
of  the  town  is  laid  out  in  a  kind  of  terraces  with 
wretched  lanes,  and  in  consequence  of  their  throwing 
out  all  the  offal  and  water,  it  percolates  I  believe 
through  the  rocky  strata  upon  which  those  terraces 
are  built,  and  into  the  different  wells  in  the  town  lower 
down.  The  water  supply  of  the  town  at  present  con- 
sists principally  gf  superficial  wells  situated  on  the 
surface,  and  the  contents  of  those  wells  are  accumu- 
lated by  means  of  pipes  and  run  into  cisterns  in  the 


upper  part  of  the  town  with  an  overflow  cistern  lower 
down,  from  which  a  pipe  communicates  to  the  fountains 
of  the  town,  ajid  this  pipe  is  sometimes  stopped  by 
means  of  a  stop-cock  at  night  so  that  the  inhabitants 
cannot  waste  the  water.  I  think  that  they  have  not 
a  sufficient  supply,  particularly  in  the  summer  season, 
when  it  runs  almost  dry,  as  I  am  informed  it  did  last 
summer.  I  must  tell  you  that  this  was  my  first  official 
visit  to  New  Ross,  it  having  been  intimated  to  me  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  that  I  should  be  re- 
quired to  give  some  evidence  before  this  Commission. 
I  have  taken  pains  to  see  the  condition  of  the  people 
there.  I  find  that  the  water  is  very  deficient  in  supply, 
and  of  a  very  inferior  quality ;  that  the  houses  are 
generally  overcrowded,  badly  ventilated,  and  with  no 
drains  in  front  of  them  ;  and  that  the  people  throw 
every  kind  of  filth  and  offal  out  opposite  their  doors. 

24.428.  The  medical  officer  besides  ascribing  the 
high  death-rate  to  the  water  supply  as  his  chief  reason, 
also  ascribed  it,  in  part,  to  the  deplorable  condition  of 
the  tenement  houses.  They  have  not  in  New  Ross, 
nor  have  they  in  the  great  majority  of  towns  in  Ireland 
put  in  force  the  provisions  of  section  100  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  (Ireland),  with  regard  to  tenement  houses. 
Do  you  know  whether  the  attention  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  has  ever  been  turned  to  that  mat- 
ter ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

24.429.  In  England  the  Local  Government  Board 
have  taken  steps  to  call  the  attention  of  the  sanitary 
authorities  to  the  existence  of  section  90  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  which  ansAvers  to  section  100  of  the  Irish 
Public  Health  Act,  and  with  good  results  in  many 
cases.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  might  be  desirable 
for  the  Local  Government  Board  in  Ireland  to  con- 
sider that  ? — In  some  cases  they  have  drawn  the 
attention  of  the  sanitary  authorities  to  those  defects. 

24.430.  To  the  defects  of  the  tenement  house  system 
you  mean  ? — Yes. 

24.431.  But  not  to  the  powers  of  the  law? — Not  to 
the  powers  of  the  law. 

24.432.  There  are  only  three  towns  in  Ireland 
Avhich  have  made  byelaws  under  section  100  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  and  one  of  those  three  is  the  town 
of  Belfast,  where  there  are  hardly  any  tenement 
houses  in  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  houses ; 
so  that  there  are  two  towns  left,  and  of  those  two  one 
is  Limerick.  With  regard  to  the  town  of  Limerick, 
we  have  it  in  evidence  from  yoiu'  colleague,  in  whose 
district  Limerick  stands,  that  the  byelaws  in  Limerick 
are  not  acted  upon  ;  and  we  had  already  formetl  that 
opinion  for  ourselves  from  the  evidence  of  the  Limerick 
witnesses.  We  find,  therefore,  that  really  Dublin  is 
the  only  place  in  which  much  is  being  done  in  that 
respect  ?— That  is  so  ;  those  powers  are  not  acted 
upon  generally. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  half-past  2  o'clock. 
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Council  Chamber,  Dublin. 

Wednesday,  27th  May  1885. 
FORTY-SIXTH  DAY. 

PRESENT  : 


The  Et.  Hon.  the  Earl  Brownlow. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Richard   Assheton  Cross, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Wentworth  Dilke, 
Bart.,  M.P. 


The   Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  Suffragan  of 

Bedford. 
Mr.  Edaidnd  Dwyer  Gray,  M.P, 
Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  M.P. 

Mr.  John  Edward  Courtenay  Bodley. 

Secretary. 


The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  CHARLES  WENTWORTH  DILKE,  Bart.,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Robert  M'Vicker  examined. 


R. 


Mr. 
M'  Vicker. 


24.433.  {The  Chairman^  You  are  the  Mayor  of 
Londonderry,  are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

24.434.  The  death-rate  in  Londonderry,  which  has 
a  population  of  between  29,000  and  30,000  people, 
was  in  the  year  1881  nearly  2G  per  1,000;  in  1882 
it  was  exactly  26;  in  1883  it  was  24' 2;  and  in 
1884  it  was  23.  The  average  death-rate,  therefore, 
is  a  little  under  25  per  1,000  ? — That  is  correct. 

24,43.T.  There  are  at  present,  I  believe,  between 
4,001)  and  5,000  inhabited  houses  in  the  ciJy  of 
Londonderry,  and  the  average  population  to  a  house 
is  6,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  6"  1. 

24.436.  The  number  of  persons  to  a  house,  there- 
fore, is  a  little  higher  in  Londonderry  than  it  is  in 
Belfast ;  but  it  is  low.  I  presume  from  these  figures 
that  the  practice  of  dwelling  in  large  tenement  houses 
does  not  mnch  prevail  in  Londonderry  ? — It  has 
almost  ceased  ;  it  did  at  one  time  prevail  to  a  very 
great  extent. 

21.437.  It  has  ceased,  has  it  not,  through  the 
]n-efereune  of  the  ]iopulation  for  single  houses  ? — It 
has  ceased  in  consequence  of  a  great  number  oi  new 
houses  being  built.  These  old  houses  tumbled  down 
.as  the  leases  fell  out.  and  the  society  got  possession 
of  the  property. 

24.438.  And  the  new  houses  that  have  been  built 
ai-e  single  houses  ? — They  are. 

24.439.  The  people  prefer  them,  I  believe  ? — 
They  do. 

24.440.  Out  of  the  4,750  houses  in  the  city,  1,426 
houses  are  said,  I  believe,  to  be  inhabited  by  the 
artizan  and  working  classes  ? — That  is  correct. 

24.441.  That  is  the  number  of  houses  under  4/. 
valuation  ? — Yes. 

24.442.  There  are  a  good  many  very  cheap 
dwellings  in  Londonderry,  namely,  430  which  are 
valued  at  under  21.  a  year  ? — Yes.  They  are  let  by 
the  week,  although  the  rents  are  given  by  the  year. 
The  landlord  pays  the  taxes  in  these  cases. 

24.443.  There  has  been  a  vast  improvement  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor  in  Londonderry  during  the  last 
10  years,  has  there  not  ? — A  very  great  improvement. 

24.444.  And  the  diminished  death-rate  which  was 
shown  by  the  figure  which  I  read  just  now,  is,  I 
suppose,  in  your  opinion,  partly  a  consequence  of  the 
improvement  ? — Partly  from  that,  and  partly  from 
the  strict  sanitary  arrangements  that  we  have. 

24.445.  Is  there  any  unhealthy  trade  carried  on  in 
Londonderry  ? — No ;  there  is  only  a  shirt-making 
trade  which  is  not  an  unhealthy  trade.  The  people 
work  in  large  factories  which  are  well-ventilated,  and 
under  the  supervision,  of  course,  of  the  Government 
inspectors. 

24.446.  You  do  not  consider  that  there  is  any 
unhealthy  trade  in  Londonderry? — There  is  none 
that  I  know  of  at  all. 


in  Londonderry,  although 
is  in  Dublin,  or  Cork,  or 


24.447.  The  mortality 
it  is  not  so  high  as  it 
Waterford,  or  Limerick,  and  exactly  the  same  as  it 
is  in  Belfast,  is  nevertheless  a  high  rate  of  mortality  ? 
— Yes,  we  always  consider  that  it  is  higii. 

24.448.  It  is  considerably  above  the  average  of  the 
towns  in  the  United  Kingdom  ? — Is  it  much  above 
the  avei'age  ? 

24.449.  Yes,  it  is  very  much  above  the  average  if 
you  take  out  the  towns  of  specially  high  mortality 
where  there  is  an  unhealthy  trade.  That  was  why  I 
asked  you  whether  there  was  an  unhealthy  trade  in 
Londonderry  ? — No,  there  is  none.  But  you  are 
aware  that  we  have  a  very  wet  climate  with  a  great 
deal  of  rain,  and  the  weather  is  very  changeable. 

24.450.  Previously  to  the  time  that  you  mentioned 
when  the  improvement  began,  were  there  a  great 
many  of  old  dilapidated  houses  ? — A  great  number. 

24.451.  And  houses  with  bad  sanitary  arrange- 
ments ? — Very  bad. 

24.452.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  overcrowding 
also,  was  there  not  ? — There  was  a  great  deal  of 
overcrowding.  I  see  that  one  particular  case  is 
quoted  which  ceased  to  exist  long  ago. 

24.453.  Since  the  1st  of  January  1875  there  have 
been  1,137  new  houses  built,  have  there  not  ? — Yes. 

24.454.  And  all  those  new  houses  have  been 
properly  supplied  with  sanitary  requirements,  and 
with  a  direct  supply  of  water  'i — Compulsory  so  by 
the  sanitary  board,  of  which  I  am  chairman. 

24.455.  There  are  still  some  streets  in  the  town, 
are  there  not,  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  a  satis- 
factory state  ? — There  are  one  or  two. 

24.456.  Especially  as  regards  watercloset  accommo- 
dation ? — Yes. 

24.457.  The  water  supply  is  also  defective,  is  it 
not  ? — In  some  of  the  old  houses,  they  have  to  go  to 
a  fountain  at  a  short  distance  from  them,  a  few  yards. 
There  is  no  diflSculty  in  getting  the  water  ;  it  is  just 
the  trouble  of  carrying  it. 

24.458.  You  have  put  the  Public  Health  Act  in 
force  as  regards  the  compulsory  supply  of  water- 
closets,  have  you  not  ? — We  have.  They  must  have 
either  waterclosets  or  privies  at  a  certain  distance 
from  the  house,  and  ashpits  with  a  proper  floor  to 
them. 

24.459.  Do  you  clear  the  privies  yourselves  ? — We 
compel  them  to  be  cleared,  and  if  they  do  not  clear 
them,  then  we  clear  them  ourselves  at  their  expense. 

24.460.  The  artizans  in  Londonderry  are  becoming 
desirous  of  owning  their  own  houses,  are  they  not  ? — 
They  are,  and  they  do  own  them  to  a  very  great 
extent. 

24.461.  They  invest  their  savings  largely  in 
building  property,  do  they  not  ? — Yes,  they  have  an 
easy  way  of  doing  it,  through  building  societies. 
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Mr.  24,462.  There  are  several  mutual  building  societies 

B.M'Vicker.   ;„  the  city,  are  there  not  ?— There  are  two  that  I 
27  Ma~l885    ^^^^         There  is  one  terminable,  and  two  not 
terminable.    I  am  one  of  the  presidents  of  one  of 
them. 

24.463.  The  Irish  Society  have  pulled  down  their 
old  houses,  and  built  better  houses  in  their  places, 
have  they  not  ? — They  have  pulled  down  the  old 
houses  which  fall  out  of  lease,  and  let  the  ground  for 
the  purpose  of  building  new  houses ;  and  that  has  all 
been  taken  and  new  houses  have  been  built. 

24.464.  They  let  their  ground  in  perpetuity,  do 
they  not  ? — They  let  their  ground  in  perpetuity  now. 
In  fact,  you  would  not  know  some  parts  of  the  town, 
and  you  would  not  believe  it  was  the  same  place 
since  they  have  been  rebuilt. 

24,46o.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  wish  to 
state  ? — I  think  that  a  great  deal  is  to  be  said  as  to 
the  necessity  of  an  abundant  supply  of  water ;  that 
we  have,  and  we  are,  increasing  the  supply.  I  may 
tell  you  that  yesterday  I  cut  the  first  sod  for  a  new 
basin. 

The  witnos 


24.466.  (Mr.  Jesse  Collings.)  That  belongs  to  the 
Corporation,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  all  the  waterworks  do. 

24.467.  And  you  compel  all  the  property  owners  to 
have  a  good  and  continual  supply  of  water  ? — Yes, 
they  have  nothing  to  lose  by  it,  because  it  is  all  in- 
cluded in  the  one  rate  of  4s.  in  the  £,  which,  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  we  cannot  exceed.  1  will  tell  you 
how  wfc  have  increased  the  water  supply  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  back.  The  first  water  supply  for 
Derry  was  from  Coroddy  Basin  at  the  waterside ;  this 
basin  has  a  storage  capacity  of  3,000,000  gallons,  to 
this  was  added  Tamneymore  Eeservoir,  by  which  the 
waterside  capacity  was  increased  to  20,000,000  gallons. 
In  1848  the  separate  city  supply  was  projected,  when 
Mr.  Hassard  constructed  the  Upper  New  Reservoir, 
capable  of  holding  10,000,000  gallons;  this  being 
found  insufficient,  the  lower  reservoir  was  constructed, 
capable  of  holding  75,000,000  gallons.  In  1876  the 
banks  of  the  reservoir  were  raised,  and  impounding 
capacity  increased  to  82,000,000  gallons.  The  pro- 
posed new  reservoir  will  have  an  impounding  capacity 
of  65,000,000  gallons,  '  Total  capacity  in  city, 
177,000,000  gallons. 

withdrew. 


Mr  Mr.  Robert  Heni 

R.  H.  Melge. 

  24,468.  {The  Chairman.)  You  are  well  acquainted 

with  the  town  of  Navan,  in  the  county  of  Meath  ? — 
Yes. 

24.469.  You  are  also,  to  some  extent,  acquainted 
with  the  towns  of  Trim,  Kells,  and  Drogheda,  are 
you  not  ? — Yes. 

24.470.  The  town  of  Navan  is  a  town  of  4,000 
people,  is  it  not  ? — About  4,000. 

24.471.  And  in  the  town  of  Navan  there  are  four 
or  five  localities  where  the  overcrowding  is  excessive, 
in  your  opinion  7 — Yes,  very  much  so. 

24.472.  The  houses  are  very  closely  packed  together, 
are  they  not  ? — Very  much  so. 

24.473.  And  they  are,  in  your  opinion,  unfit  for 
human  habitation  ? — Yes,  there  is  one  locality  par- 
ticularly, which  has  about  200  feet  length  of  frontage, 
and  there  are  17  houses.  It  is  in  a  narrow  lane,  not 
more  than  about  six  or  seven  feet  wide,  and  there  is 
an  open  sewer  down  the  centre.  The  houses  are 
roofless,  and  there  are  no  floors,  no  ceilings,  and  mud 
walls,  and  the  sewage  comes  up  through  the  floor. 
There  are  no  windows,  and  the  doors  are  18  inches 
wide  in  some  places. 

24.474.  You  are  of  opinion,  I  believe,  that  Navan 
is  as  bad  as  any  town  in  Ireland.  Do  you  know 
Limerick,  and  Cork,  and  Waterford  ? — I  have  been 
through  those  towns,  but  I  have  never  seen  houses 
there  anything  to  equal  those  in  Navan,  as  far  as 
regards  their  miserable  state. 

24.475.  The  highest  death-rate  in  Ireland,  so  far  as 
we  can  discover,  is  in  New  Ross,  and  amongst  the 
larger  towns ;  in  those  three  that  I  have  just  men- 
tioned, judging  by  the  death-rate,  are  worse  than  any 
other  towns  ? — The  death-rate  in  Navan  has  not  been 
high.  That  is,  I  think,  partly  due  to  its  good 
situation.  It  is  situated  on  a  high  bank  over  the 
Boyne,  and  there  is  a  natural  fall  for  the  sewage.  But 
the  want  of  ventilation,  light,  and  air  is  excessive  in 
Navan.  The  difficulty  that  I  wisli  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  is  this  :  Navan  is  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority 
under  a  Provisional  Order  from  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board;  but  it  is  one  of  those  towns  that  is 
excluded  from  nearly  all  the  Acts  for  sanitary  pur- 
poses. Under  the  Labourers  Cottages  (Ireland)  Act, 
they  can  claim  powers  under  the  Act  of  1875,  and 
also  under  the  Act  of  1868,  but  they  have  not  put 
those  powers  in  force.  Under  the  Act  of  1868,  they 
can  give  notice  to  landowners  to  demolish  houses  or 
to  rebuild  them. 

24.476.  Is  that  the  Irish  Act  of  1868  ?— The  Irish 
Act  of  1868.  If  the  landlord  does  improve  his  houses, 
he  is  first  of  all  compelled  to  evict  all  these  people. 
They  have  no  possible  means  of  living,  if  they  are 
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turned  out  of  these  houses,  and,  therefore,  the  land- 
lords do  not  like  to  take  upon  themselves  the  onus  of 
evicting  them.  But,  even  supposing  that  the  powers 
are  enforced,  the  landowner  can  claim  from  the  Town 
Commissioners  the  right  of  charging  the  property 
with  an  annuity  for  30  years  at  6  per  cent.,  which  the 
Town  Commissioners  object  to. 

24.477.  It  is  the  Irish  form  of  Mr.  Torrens'  Act, 
I  think,  that  you  are  alluding  to  ? — It  is.  '^rhen, 
under  the  Act  of  1875,  the  Town  Commissioners  can 
only  demolish  houses;  they  cannot  rebuilt  unless  they 
have  a  special  confirming  authority  from  the  Local 
Government  Board.  I,  myself,  have  endeavoured  to 
get  the  Town  Commissioners  to  put  both  tliese  Acts 
in  force,  but  I  have  failed  altogether.  What  I  would 
particularly  suggest  is  this :  that  the  landowners 
should  have  power  given  to  them,  where  they  are 
willing  to  do  so,  to  borrow  money,  as  they  are  already 
able  to  do  in  the  case  of  the  Land  Improvement  Acts, 
directly  from  the  Local  Government  Board,  for  the 
purpose  of  building  artizans  houses,  subject  to  limi- 
tations as  to  over-crowding,  and  other  things.  There 
are  a  number  of  landowners  Avho  would  do  that  ;  I, 
myself,  would  do  it.  You  see,  in  Ireland,  we  are  in  a 
difficult  position ;  a  great  many  of  the  landowners 
cannot  afford  to  do  it  themselves.  There  are  others 
who,  like  myself,  are  limited  owners,  and,  of  course, 
they  have  to  be  chary  about  outlay  on  their  property. 
If  ihey  had  power  given  to  them  under  the  Lands 
Improvement  Act,  or  under  some  similar  Act,  to 
borrow  money  for  these  purposes,  they  would  do  it. 

24.478.  This  Commission  has  made  a  recommenda- 
tion, as  regard  England,  as  to  the  powers  of  limited 
owners,  which  goes  somewhat  in  the  direction 
which  you  would  suggest } — Then  also  under  the 
Acts  that  I  have  named,  the  Town  Commissioners 
have  only  power  to  act  in  the  case  of  houses  that 
already  exist.  For  instance,  in  a  place  called  Raffaly's 
Lane,  and  other  places,  even  if  the  houses  Averc 
demolished  to-morrow  the  sites  would  not  be  suitable. 
I  cannot  conceive  how  good  houses  could  be  built 
there.  In  such  cases,  I  very  strongly  urge  that  power 
should  be  given  to  the  Town  Commissioners  of  select- 
ing sites,  as  they  do  under  the  Labourers  Act,  and  of 
building  on  those  sites. 

24.479.  They  have  powers  of  building,  which  have 
been  used  to  a  small  extent  in  Waterford,  and  other 
places,  under  the  Irish  Act  of  1866  ? — On  neighbour- 
ing lands,  I  think. 

24.480.  They  can  build  anywhere  ?  —  Can  they 
purchase  land  ? 

24.481.  Yes,  but  not  compulsorily  ? — That  is  the 
difficulty.    It  is  impossible  to  get  land.    The  land  is 
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very  valuable  about  Navan;  it  fetches  as  much  as 
51.  or  6/.  per  acre,  and  they  cannot  buy  it  at  a  fair 
rate. 

24.482.  I  believe  you  wish  to  suggest  that  there 
should  be  an  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Labourers 
(Ireland)  Act  to  urban  districts? — Yes,  simply  because 
they  are  more  simple  in  their  operations  than  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  Acts  which  at  present  exist, 
and  because  they  would  also  give,  in  a  simple  form, 
powers  for  the  selection  of  sites,  and  for  the  erection 
of  houses  where  houses  do  not  at  present  exist.  You 
say  that  the  Act  does  apply  to  Ireland  ? 

24.483.  I  was  referring  to  the  Act  of  1866,  but  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  conveying  that  the 
Act  of  1866  (lives  such  large  powers  as  the  Labourers 
(Ireland)  Act,  for  I  do  not  think  it  does  ? — And 
possibly  it  does  not  extend  to  urban  sanitary  districts. 

24.484.  The  Act  of  1866  is  intended  for  them,  and 
it  has  been  used  in  Dublin,  for  instance? — But  I  mean 
to  urban  sanitary  districts,  so  constituted  by  Provisional 
Order.  1  think  the  Act  is  for  towns  in  which  the 
population  is  under  4,000  or  under  6,000.  The  case 
is  a  peculiar  one.  In  these  small  towns  the  misery 
and  nuisance  of  these  houses  exist  to  quite  as  great 
an  extent  as  in  larger  towns ;  but  they  cannot  work 
these  Acts  there.  The  houses  to  which  I  alluded  in 
the  former  part  of  my  evidence  had  been  condemned 
over  and  over  again,  and  they  were  in  the  most 
frightful  state. 

24.485.  You  also,  I  believe,  would  wish  that  powers 
should  be  conferred  on  the  sanitary  authority  for  the 
purchase  of  land  for  recreation  grounds  ? — Yes.  The 
children  of  the  town  of  Navan  are  driven  from  field 
to  field  by  the  different  landowners  round  about 
Navan,  if  they  are  caught  playing  cricket  or  playing 
a  game  of  any  sort  in  a  field.  They  have  not  a  single 
spot  in  which  to  play,  except  the  public  marketplace. 

24.486.  With  regard  to  Drogheda,  which  is  a 
larger  town  than  Navan,  you  know  Drogheda  pretty 
well,  do  you  not  ? — I  only  know  the  portion  of  Drog- 
heda which  is  in  the  county  of  Meath.  I  know  it,  of 
course,  to  a  certain  extent,  but  I  could  not  speak 
about  it  from  personal  experience,  except  as  to  that 
part  which  is  in  Meath,  and  which  has  the  advantage 
of  being  more  in  the  country.  There  is  a  line  of 
houses  running  out  into  the  country,  and  it  it  not 
altogether  as  bad  as  Navan,  where  they  are  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  town  without  any  outlet. 

24.487.  The  death-rate  in  Drogheda  is  somewhat 
high,  a  great  deal  higher  no  doubt  than  it  ought  to 
be,  but  is  not  quite  so  high  as  the  death  rate  in 
Londonderry  and  Belfast  ? — No.  It  is  situated  on 
the  side  of  a  hill,  more  or  less,  and  it  ought  ,*o  be  a 
healthy  pi  sice. 

24.488.  I  suppose  the  natural  situations  of  Belfast 
and  Londonderry  are  not,  so  healthy  ? — No,  I  should 
say  not. 

24.489.  (Earl  Brownlow.)  Is  there  any  over- 
crowding in  Navan  ?-— There  is  very  great  overcrowd- 
ing in  two  or  three  localities  of  which  I  speak, — 
EafEaly's  Lane  and  Hyde  Park.  In  Hyde  Park  there 
are  rows  of  houses  close  together,  and  there  is  not  a 
space  of  2  feet  8  inches  between  the  back  wall  of  one 
set  of  houses  and  the  front  wall  of  another  set. 

24.490.  Are  they  two-storied  houses  ? — The  front 
houses  are  two-storied  houses,  but  the  back  houses 
are  only  one-storied  houses,  and  they  have  no  gardens 
or  ground  of  any  sort  attached  to  them. 

24,49L  {The  Chairman.)  Do  I  correctly  understand 
you  to  say  that  one  set  of  houses  have  no  back  yards  ? 
— Neitlier  set  have  back  yards.  The  back  wall  of  one 
house  rises  5  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surface,  and 
the  other  house  comes  within  2  feet  8  inches  of 
it,  just  leaving  a  passage  for  a  person  to  pass  between  ; 
and  those  houses  are  about  5  feet  high  and  10  feet 
square,  with  one  little  window  1  foot  by  7  inches, 
and  a  door  5  feet  by  18  inches;  and,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  the  sewage  is  coming  up  through  the  floor. 
The  front  wall  is  about  7  feet  high. 

24,492.  {Mr.  Jesse  Colling s.)  Where  was  it  that  you 


said  there  was  no  recreation  ground  ? — In  Navan,  or  Mr. 
in  any  of  the  towns  of  Meath.  H.  Metge. 

24.493.  How   long  has  that  been   the  case? —    „^  ' 
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Always,  or  at  least  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  and    "  ____  ' 

I  have  always  heard  so.    Even  the  canal  premises  the 

directors  refuse  to  allow  them  to  walk  along. 

24.494.  To  whom  does  the  land  belong  to  about 
there  ? — It  belongs  to  different  owners.  I  own  gome 
land  in  Navan,  but  not  adjoining. 

24.495.  You  would  recommend  that  power  should 
be  given  to  the  local  authorities  to  acquire  compul- 
sorily  land  at  a  fair  price  for  the  purpose  of  making 
recreation  grounds  ? — Yes,  most  distinctly. 

24.496.  And  for  that  purpose  you  would  like  a 
municipal  corporation,  I  suppose, — an  elective  body  ? 
— It  is  more  or  less  elective.  The  Town  Commis- 
sioners are  elected  by  the  ratepayers. 

24.497.  But  there  is  a  property  qualification  ? — 
Yes. 

24.498.  Is  it  rather  high  ? — It  is.  I  can  say  most 
distinctly  that  the  wishes  of  the  ratepayers  are  not 
carried  out. 

24.499.  Would  not  that  be  corrected  if  every  house- 
holder had  an  elective  power,  and  the  governing  body 
were  elected  by  the  people  generally  ? — Undoubtedly 
so.  The  Town  Commissioners  do  not  represent  the 
people  at  all. 

24.500.  You  would  strongly  recommend  what  we 
understand  in  England  as  a  municipal  body  elected 
by  the  people  ? — Yes,  I  should  strongly  recommend 
that. 

24.501.  You  think  that  tliat  would  get  over  the 
difficulty  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  do  so  in  a  great 
measure. 

24.502.  ( The  Bishop  of  Bedford.)  What  is  the 
cause  of  the  overcrowding  in  Navan ;  is  it  the  lack  of 
houses  ? — The  great  cause  of  overcrowding  is  that 
the  landowners,  and  I  must  say  the  occupiers  of  land 
too,  have  from  time  to  time  driven  the  population  of 
the  country  into  ihe  towns  in  order  to  free  themselves 
of  a  burden. 

24.503.  Then  you  have  probably  no  empty  houses 
or  very  few  empty  houses  in  Navan  ? — We  have  none 
at  all.    tlouse  property  is  most  valuable. 

24.504.  What  are  the  rents,  are  they  high  ?  — 
Those  houses  that  I  have  been  describing  are  let  at 
2s.  6d.  per  week.  There  is  one  which  I  have  de- 
scribed as  being  about  10  feet  square,  the  property  of 
Lord  Russell,  for  which  he  charges  21.  a  year,  and  the 
tenant  has  to  repair  it  himself. 

24.505.  (77/6  Chairman.)  Is  that  a  single-roomed 
cabin  ? — It  is  a  single-roomed  cabin,  and  it  is  occupied 
by  a  family  consisting  of  six  per.-jons.  The  woman 
was  confined  about  three  weeks  ago,  and  her  mother 
died, — all  in  this  miserable  place. 

24.506.  (  The  Bishop  of  Bedford.)  Have  you  come 
across  instances  of  more  than  one  family  occupying  a 
room  ? — No.  I  particularly  asked  that  question,  and 
I  was  told  that  they  never  had  more  than  one  family, 
or  at  least  I  could  never  find  any  case  in  which  there 
was  more  than  one  family  occupying  a  single  room. 
They  often  have  lodgers. 

24.507.  Is  there  separation  between  the  sexes  in 
such  houses  as  you  have  been  speaking  of  ? — ^Hardly 
ever.  In  one  or  two  cases  they  have  carried  a  sheeting 
of  boards  up  ;  but  in  many  cases  they  are  all  living- 
together  in  the  one  room,  and  often  there  is  only  one 
bed. 

24.508.  Have  you  any  evidence  of  such  a  system 
being  productive  of  immorality  amongst  the  people  ? 
— There  is  wonderfully  little  immorality  in  Ireland ; 
it  is  extraordinary  how  the  people  escape  it.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  is,  but  they  do  eseape  it  somehow.  Of 
course  the  way  in  which  they  live  cannot  produce  in 
them  any  very  high  sense  of  morality  when  you 
consider  that  there  is  often  a  large  family  living 
together,  father,  mother,  and  grandchildren  all  living 
almost  in  one  bed. 

24.509.  Is  there  sufficient  employment  for  the 
people  in  the  place  ? — Just  now  employment  is  very 
slack. 
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Mr.  24,510.  Do  you  suppose  that  if  you  had  more 

I.  Metge.   j^ouses  built  they  would  be  at  once  occupied  ? — At 

Too-  once.  Two  or  three  private  individuals  have  erected 
lay  1885.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  -it. 
 liouses,  and  they  have  been  at  once  occupied.  Last 

year  I  offered  the  Town  Commissioners  a  plot  of  laud 

reut  free  upon  which  to  build  houses,  and  I  showed 

them  conclusively,  I  think,  that  they  would  have  been 

profitable,  but  I  could  not  get  them  to  build  the 

houses.   I  would  willingly  do  it  myself  if  I  had  power 

to  borrow  the  money.     The  Town  Commissioners 

will  not  work  these  Acts ;  they  are  too  complicated. 

24.511.  Are  the  people  who  live  in  these  Avretched 
houses  that  you  have  described  generally  satisfied 
with  that  mode  of  life,  or  do  they  wish  for  better 
accommodation  ? — They  wish  for  better  houses.  It 
is  quite  wonderful  how  clean  they  do  keep  them,  and 
how  they  live  there  at  all,  but  they  do  live.  I  should 
like  to  answer  one  question  that  I  was  asked  with 
regard  to  how  it  comes  about  that  these  districts  are 
overcrowded.  The  principal  cause  of  the  over- 
crowding is  undoubtedly  the  system  of  district  rating. 
It  became  of  advantage  to  the  land  owners  and  tenants 
to  drive  in  the  population  from  the  country  districts 
into  the  towns. 

24.512.  [The  Chairman.)  To  make  close  parishes  ? 
— Yes.  For  instance,  in  Navau  the  poor  rates  are 
now  2s.  8</.  in  the  pound,  whereas  outside  the 
boundary,  where  these  men  who  are  living  in  these 
wretched  houses  are  employed,  on  whom  we  are 
dependent  for  getting  in  our  crops,  the  rate  is  only 
Hd.  or  7</.  ;  and  naturally  they  drive  those  people  into 
the  towns  on  every  opportunity. 

24.513.  (Sir  R.  Cross.)  How  do  they  drive  them 
into  the  toAvns  ? — They  let  the  houses  get  into  a  bad 
state  of  repair.  Then  they  are  noticed  by  tlie  board 
of  guardians  or  the  sanitary  authority  to  repair  those 
houses.  The  answer  is,  "  We  get  no  rent  ;"  and  in 
the  result  they  demolish  the  houses.  The  people  who 
are  turned  out  of  them  nuist  go  somewhere,  and  they 
go  into  the  towns,  and  then  they  huddle  together. 

24.514.  Is  there  labour  enough  for  those  people  in 
the  country  districts  wliere  they  have  been  dwelling  ? 
— There  is  any  amount  of  labour. 

24.515.  Is  it  not  rather  against  the  interests  of  the 
people  in  the  country  to  drive  these  people  into  the 
towns,  because  of  course  they  must  want  labour  in 
the  coirntry  ? — The  labour  is  not  constant.  There  is 
labour  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  but  not  always. 
In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  incubus  of  those  people  they 
drive  them  into  the  towns  ;  and  then  in  harvest  time 
it  is  very  easy  to  get  them  to  come  to  work.  Persons 
who  want  labourers  go  into  the  Navan  market,  and 
those  people  are  standing  about,  and  they  take  them 
out  in  their  carts  6  or  7  or  10  miles. 

24.516.  Are  the  landowners  in  the  neighbourhood 
large  or  small  ? — Some  of  them  are  very  large. 

24.517.  Do  you  find  that  the  same  system  prevails 
on  the  large  estates  as  on  the  small  estates  ? — The 
landowners  are  not  so  much  to  blame  in  that  matter 
as  the  tenant  farmers.  The  tenant  fixrniers  have 
({uite  as  great  a  dislike  to  having  people  squatting  on 
their  land  as  the  landoAvners  have.  There  are  some 
very  largo  properties  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
from  which  those  men  have  been  driven  out  in  shoals, 
in  hundreds. 

24.518.  Is  that  done  by  the  landlord? — It  is  done 
l)y  the  landowner.  But  Meath  is  practically  cleared 
of  those  houses  now  ;  the  work  is  done. 

24.519.  Of  how  along  ago  are  you  speaking  ? — In 
the  famine  years,  and  afterwards. 

24.520.  Was  that  operation  of  driving  the  people 
out  carried  out  on  the  large  estates  as  avoU  as  on  the 
small  estates  ? — Tiie  estate  that  I  am  alluding  to  now 
is  one  of  tlie  lamest  estates  in  Meath,  with  a  rent;il 
of  about  20,000/.'^or  25,000/.  a  year. 

24.521.  That  was  the  system  you  think  upon  which 
they  carried  on  the  estate  ? — It  looks  very  much  like 
it,  tcrtaiuly. 

21.522.  But  at  the  present  moment  you  say  that 
the  tenant  farmers  do  it  more  thau  the  landlords  ? — 


They  have  not  very  much  opportunity  of  doing  it, 
fortunately. 

24.523.  But  did  the  farmer  have  the  opportunity  of 
doing  it  ? — He  let  the  houses  get  into  disrepair  in  the 
same  way.  You  see  the  ruins  of  houses  all  over 
Meath  still ;  they  are  fast  disappearing,  but  still  you 
see  them.  Now,  happily,  under  the  Labourers  Act, 
they  are  beginning  to  build  them  again. 

24.524.  (The  Bishop  of  Bedford.)  Is  it  always  the 
custom  to  let  the  labourers'  houses  with  the  farms  ? — 
No.  In  many  cases  the  tenants  in  Ireland  have  a 
longer  title  than  the  landowner,  and  the  labourers, 
perhaps,  have  a  longer  one  still. 

24.525.  Y'ou  are  not  familiar  with  the  system  of  the 
landlord  retaining  the  labourers'  cottages  in  his  own 
hands  while  the  farms  are  let  to  others  ? — No,  not 
at  all. 

24.526.  (Sir  R.  Cross.)  All  these  cases  that  you 
give,  of  late  years  at  all  events,  are  cases  in  which  the 
cottages  have  been  let  with  the  farms  ? — Yes.  We 
have  very  few  cases  of  letting  farms  at  all ;  they  are 
grass  farms,  and  in  all  the  cases  which  have  come 
within  my  own  immediate  knowledge  the  farmers  have 
nearly  as  long  a  title  as  the  landowners. 

24.527.  Y'ou  mentioned  with  regard  to  the  town  of 
Navan  itself  that  you  thought  it  wise  and  i-ight  to 
offer  land  free  if  houses  were  built  ? — Yes. 

24.528.  Did  you  offer  that  land  to  the  Town  Com- 
missioners ? — Yes. 

24.529.  And  was  their  answer  that  they  had  no 
funds  ? — The  first  answer  was  that  they  were  heavily 
rated,  and  that  they  could  not  borrow  the  money.  I 
found  out  that  they  could  borrow  the  money,  and  I 
proved  satisfactorily,  I  think,  that  they  could  make  it 
profitable  ;  but  they  would  not  put  the  Act  in  force. 

24.530.  Do  you  think  that  the  Town  Commissioners 
of  this  particular  town  were  themselves  interested  as 
owners  of  this  bad  property  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
they  were ;  they  were  simply  timid. 

24.531.  They  were  afraid  of  burdening  the  rates  ? — 
I  think  so. 

24.532.  When  you  showed  them  tliat  it  could  be 
done  at  a  reasonable  profit,  did  they  not  seem  to  l  ise 
to  the  occasion  ? — Not  in  the  least. 

24.533.  Is  there  no  public  spirited  man  amongst 
them  ? — Not  the  least,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  because  they 
do  not  represent  the  people.  The  whole  system  of 
election  of  these  Town  Commissioners  is  bad. 

24.534.  What  is  the  franchise  upon  which  they  are 
elected  ? — It  is  the  same  as  the  elective  franchise,  10/. 

24.535.  (i¥r.  Jesse  Collings.)  That  is  to  say  10/. 
valuation  ? — Y'"es. 

24.536.  {Sir  Richard  Cross.)  That  jou  would  like 
to  see  altered  ? — I  would  certainly.  The  Town  Com- 
missioners in  Navan  are  practically  self-elected. 

24.537.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  franchise  was 
made  the  same  as  the  parliamentary  franchise  you 
would  then  get  a  better  set  of  men  elected  as  Town 
Commissioners  ? — I  am  confident  we  should. 

24.538.  You  would  get  more  public-spirited  men  ? 
— We  should  get  more  public-spirited  men,  because 
they  would  lie  more  in  touch  with  the  people.  I  think 
the  people  would  have  an  influence,  and  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  conservative  influence  too. 

24.539.  We  do  not  talk  about  Conservatives  or  any 
other  parties? — I  did  not  mean  politically  conserva- 
tive ;  I  meant  conservative  in  the  sense  of  being 
conservative  of  the  general  good  of  the  townshij). 

24.540.  You  think  that  tliey  would  rise  up  to  tlieir 
responsibilities  ? — I  think  so. 

24.541.  {Mr.  Gray.)  Yow.  said  that  you  tliought 
that  the  landowners  would  sometimes,  if  they  had  the 
opportunity,  borrow  money  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
dwellings  ;  are  you  not  conversant  with  the  fact  that 
the  Labouring  Classes  Dwellings  (Ireland)  Act  of 
1866  not  only  applies  to  all  classes  of  urban  authorities 
down  to  the  smallest  town  commissioners,  but  also  to 
trading  companies,  railway  companies,  dock  and 
harbour  companies  or  commissioners,  any  company, 
society,  or  association  established  for  trading  purposes, 
and  so  on,  and  to  auy  private  person  or  persons 
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entitled  to  any  land  either  in  fee  simple  or  fee  farm  or 
for  any  term  of  years  whereof  not  less  than  80  may 
be  unexpired  ? — I  think  you  will  find  that  there  is 
some  limitation  there. 

24.542.  A  limitation  is  ])roposed  by  the  Treasury 
as  to  the  proportion  that  they  would  lend  ? — What 
class  of  persons  is  that  to  build  for  :  is  it  for  artizans, 
because  labourers  are  another  thing. 

24.543.  (The  Chairman.)  This  Act  has  reference 
to  dwellings  for  the  labouring  classes? — Quite  so,  but 
it  does  not  refer  to  artizans. 

24.544.  I  think  this  would  be  held  to  include  any- 
thing ? — I  applied  some  years  ago  for  a  loan  from  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  I  asked  whether  I 
could  not  work  any  of  these  Acts,  and  I  was  told 
distinctly  that  I  could  not,  or  I  would  have  been  only 
too  liappy  to  do  it. 

24.545.  {3Ir.  Gray.)  This  Act  has  undoubtedly 
been  Avoi'ked  by  private  individuals  ? — For  artizans. 

24.546.  {The  Chairman.)  I  think  labouring  classes 
would  be  held  to  include  artizans,  because  the  Act 
has  been  put  in  force  in  vaiious  towns  in  Ireland,  and 
no  steps  have  been  taken  as  a  matter  of  fact  to  confine 
the  benefits  of  it  to  artizans  in  a  limited  sense  of  the 
term.  There  are  a  few  such  houses  built  in  Dublin, 
and  Waterford,  and  Limerick,  and  other  places,  and 
it  has  not  been  strictly  limited  to  artizans  i' — Possibly 
it  may  be  worked  in  that  way,  but  I  was  certainly 
under  the  impression  that  it  did  not  include  artizans. 
I  certainly  applied  to  know  whether  it  could  be 
worked,  and  I  was  told  that  it  could  not. 

24.547.  {Mr.  Gray.)  But  your  difficulty  with 
reference  to  the  general  Act,  the  Artizans  Dwellings 
Act  is  that  it  only  enables  clearances  to  be  eflected  ? — 
Practically  that  is  all  it  does.  Of  course  we  can 
rebuild  Avith  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  but  then  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  working  the  thing.  There  is  appeal  after  appeal, 
and  charge  xipon  charge. 

24.548.  Then  the  difficulty  with  reference  to  the 
Act  of  1868,  which  belongs  to  the  other  set  of  Acts, 
is  that  if  you  go  to  the  owner  he  calls  upon  you  to  do 
the  work  yourself,  and  to  charge  the  property  ? — Yes, 
and  the  property  mJght  not  be  worth  it.  Then  again 
an  objection  almost  stronger  than  that,  is  that  even  if 
houses  were  demolished  and  the  land  cleared,  the 
places  altogether  for  a  sanitary  house. 

24.549.  A  difficulty  with  reference  to  putting  the 
ordinary  sanitaiy  law  into  operation  in  I'ural  districts 
appears  to  be  that  it  simply  secures  the  destruction  of 
the  house  without  providing  for  its  re-building  ? — 
Exactly  so. 

24.550.  Then  the  two  sets  of  remedies  from,  which 
you  derive  most  hope,  is  legislation,  which  would  still 
further  facilitate  the  erection  of  labourers  dwellings  in 
the  country  to  prevent  this  congestion  in  the  towns, 
and  of  giving  to  the  representatives  of  the  entire 
people  in  the  towns  more  effective  control  over  matters 
of  this  kind  ? — Yes,  and  I  certainly  believe  in  giving 
inducements  to  landowners  to  do  it  themselves  if  they 
had  not  this  power  at  present,  which  I  think  they 
have  not. 

24.551.  They  have  the  power,  I  think,  but  the 
Treasury  insists  on  a  payment  of  4j  per  cent.,  and 
that  in  the  case  of  individuals  it  costs  more  than  that; 
they  only  give  half  the  money  ? — That  is  a  consider- 
able restriction.  Many  of  the  landowners  cannot  do 
it  if  they  only  set  half  the  money. 

The  witne 


24.552.  My  impression  is  that  by  the  rules  which  Mr. 
Parliament  had  made,  while  they  would  advance  the    ^-  ^  Metge. 
whole  to  a  public  body  on  the  security  of  the  rates,       ^  ^ 
they  would  only  give  to  the  individual  one-half? — A 

limited  owner  will  not  advance  one-half.  In  my  own 
case  I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in  that  sort 
of  work,  and  I  feel  that  every  100/.  that  1  spend  is 
more  or  less  lost  to  those  who  come  after  me.  There- 
fore, unless  you  have  full  power  of  borrowing  and 
charging,  you  cannot  carry  that  out.  I  could  not 
do  it. 

24.553.  It  would  appear  in  Navan  as  the  matter 
stands,  even  supposing  that  they  were  given  facilities, 
they  are  too  apathetic  or  too  timid,  or  there  is  some 
reason  why  the  existing  governing  body  would  not  be 
inclined  to  undertake  it  ?  ■ — -At  present  it  is  so, 
certainly. 

24.554.  The  franchise  is  very  limited,  and  the 
number  of  electors  is  very  small  ? — Very  small,  and 
they  can  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  them. 

24.555.  You  said  that  they  were  practically  self- 
elected  ? — That  is  the  general  feeling.  We  hear 
nothing  and  know  nothing  until  the  elections  are  over, 
and  the  same  men  are  in  year  after  year,  except  that 
if  a  man  is  energetic  he  is  at  once  put  oft". 

24.556.  With  reference  to  the  poor  rate,  the 
system  of  levying  the  poor  rate  on  very  small  houses, 
and  of  making  a  separate  rate  for  a  town  distiict  into 
which  the  poor  are  driven  appears  to  you  to  increase 
the  present  bad  condition  of  affairs  ? — Undoubtedly  so. 

24.557.  Would  union  rating  give  considerable 
relief? — Wonderful  relief,  that  and  the  amalgamation 
of  unions  v.diich  would  also  tend  that  way. 

24.558.  It  would  take  from  the  landowners  any 
temptation  that  they  have  now  to  clear  their  land, 
would  it  not  ? — Undoubtedly. 

24.559.  And  to  prevent  mere  settling  on  their  lands 
who  sooner  or  later  might  become  charg;eablc  to  their 
district  ? — LTndoubtedly. 

24.560.  {Mr  Jesse  Collings.)  What  is  the  occu- 
pation of  the  people  at  Navan  ? — A  good  many  of  them 
are  employed  in  mills  about  Navan,  the  otht-rs  are 
labourers. 

24.561.  Are  any  number  of  them  employed  on  the 
land  ? — Yes,  at  harvest  time,  they  are  called  out  of  the 
towns,  and  they  go  out  to  work,  and  that  is  their  chief 
occupation. 

24.562.  And  the  laind  still  uses  them  as  labourers 
that  sent  them  into  the  towns  to  live  ? — Yes,  Mr.  Gray 
asked  me  what  remedy  I  would  suggest  as  to  the 
sites.  Another  remedy  that  I  would  suggest  is  that 
the  authorities  should  have  power  to  select  sites  out- 
side. There  is  a  vast  amount  of  unoccupied  ground 
round  about  the  town. 

24.563.  {The  Chairman.)    Do    you    mean  com- 
pulsory powers  ? — Yes. 

24.564.  We  have  made  a  recommendation  in  the 
case  of  England  which,  if  it  was  extendeii  to  Ireland, 
woidd,  I  think,  meet  that  difficulty  ? — I  throw  that  out 
as  a  suggestion. 

24.565.  {Mr.  Gray.)  As  to  open  spaces,  1 
suppose  the  Public  Parks  Act  would  not  apply  to  so 
small  a  district  ? — No.  There  is  any  amount  of  land 
to  be  had. 

24.566.  You  would  propose,  I  suppose,  that  the 
Public  Parks  Act  which  gives  power  to  clear  spaces, 
should  be  extended  to  small  towns  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

withdrew. 


Mr.  Edward  Spencee,  M.A.,,  re-called. 


24.567.  {The  Chairman.)  We  have  re-called  you 
in  consequence  of  an  application  made  by  Lord  Bra- 
bazon  to  have  you  recalled  on  his  behalf.  It  has 
come  to  your  knowledge  that  Lord  Brabazon's  conduct 
in  opposing  a  particular  Bill  has  been  called  in  question  ? 
—Yes. 

24.568.  Would  you  like  to  make  any  statement  on 
his  behalf  with  regard  to  that  ? — Lord  Brabazon  is 


anxious  that  the  Commissioners  should  understand 

that  his  opposition  to  the  application  of  the  Eathmines    ^  Spelu 

Commissioners   was  not  grounded  exclusively   on  M.A. 

selfish  reasons,  but  that  in  his  opinion  and  that  of   

his  witnesses  the  proposed  site  was  not  the  most 
suitable  site,  and  that  a  site  comprising  above  eight 
acres  of  laud  belonging  to  Mr.  Bolton,  one  of  the 
Commissioners,  was  an  infinitely  better  site,  and  that 
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jyfj.  there  were  other  sites  vacant.    Lord  Brabazon  also 

E.  Spencer,     proved  that  his  father-,  the  Earl  of  Meath,  -was  owner 
M.A.        of  the  reversion  of  the  land  which  the  Commissioners 

  desired  to  acquire  from  him  by  compulsory  powers, 

27  May  1885.  expectant  on  the  determination  of  a  lease  .for  years, 
and  that  the  land  in  question,  with  several  acres  of 
other  open  land  contiguous  to  that  in  question,  also 
belonged  to  his  lordship,  some  in  actual  possession, 
and  the  remainder  of  which  would  fall  in  on  the 
expiration  of  existing  determinable  leases,  and  that  it 
was  then  contemplated  to  lay  out  this  ground  for 
buildings  of  a  very  superior  class  ;  land  that  to  build 
artizans'  dwellings  on  a  portion  would  not  only  ruin 
the  rest,  but  depreciate  the  value  of  surrounding 
property.  It  was  put  in  evidence  that  the  Artizan's 
Dwellings  Company  had  erected  310  artizans'  dwellings 
within  one  mile  of  the  proposed  site,  of  which  100 
were  not  finished,  and  50  completed  and  not  oc(!upie(i. 

24,509.  Are  you  aware  that  some. great  landowners 
hiive  bnilt  artizans'  dwellings,  and  even  labourers' 
dwellings  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  very  best 
property'  without  deteriorating  the  value  of  their 
property  ? — Yes;  but  Lord  Brabazon's  objection  was 
not  founded  alone  on  that  point,  but  on  the  fact  that 
this  block  of  artizans'  dwellings  would  cut  in  two  the 
the  surrounding  sites  that  he  had.  The  Artizans 
Dwellings  Company  are  anxious  to  state  that  to  Lord 
and  Lady  Brabazon,  who  have  invested  40,000/.  in  the 
Company,  and  who  have  shown  in  every  way  a  strong 
desire  to  benefit  the  condition  of  the  working  classes, 
a  great  deal  of  the  Company's  success  is  due,  not  only 
by  reason  of  that  actual  investment,  but  by  the  example 
afforded  to  other  landlords,  such  as  Lords  Longford, 
De  Vesci,  and  Clifden,  who  are  about  to  take  the 
matter  up. 

24.570.  Lord  Brabazon,  however,  when  he  com- 
plained that  the  selected  site  would  cut  in  half  the 
property  which  he  intended  for  residential  property, 
did  not  offer  any  other  portion  of  the  prt>pertyfor  that 
purpose  ? — He  did  not. 

24.571.  You  are  probably  aware  that  in  London 
the  Duke  of  Westminster  and  other  large  landowners 
have  set  aside  sites  for  artizans'  dwellings,  and  even 
for  labourers  dwelhngs,  quite  close  to  some  of  their 
wealthiest  property  ? — I  am  aware  of  that.  Lord 
Brabazon  Avas  not  applied  to  by  the  Commissioners 
to  allot  any  other  portion  of  the  ground  for  the 
purpose. 

24.572.  {Mr.  Gray.)  Did  Lord  Brabazon  or  Lord 
Meath  contemplate  occupying  this  property  himself? 
— Not  that  I  am  aware  of  ;  their  residence  is  in  th'^ 
county  of  Wicklow. 

24.573.  They  contemplated  letting  that  portion  of 
the  land  for  building  ? — Tliey  contemplated  layin<7 
it  out  as  a  large  square,  similar  to  the  squares  that 
there  are  alreafly  in  Rathmines. 

24.574.  It  was  purely  a  financial  question  then  ? — 
It  was  a  financial  question  altogether  I  fancy. 

24.575.  Would  not  that  be  a  question  that  would 
be  properly  argued  before  the  arbitrator  in  settling 
the  amount  of  compensation  which  Lord  Brabazon 
was  to  receive  ? — It  would,  but  Lord  Brabazon  felt 
that  there  was  sufficient  accommodation  for  the 
artizan  class  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and 
that  that  was  proved  by  the  fiiets  that  we  had  put 
u])  310  dwellings,  that  a  great  many  of  them  were 
not  completed,  and  that  others,  although  they  were 
completed,  were  not  occupied. 

24.576.  But  it  was  absolutely  a  question  of  finance, 
was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

24.577.  And  one  which  might  have  been  settled 
very  well  by  the  arbitrator  ? — Yes, 

The  witness 


24.578.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collings.)  The  Commissioners, 
however,  thought  that  the  land  was  required  ? — The 
Commissioners  thought  that  the  land  was  required. 

24.579.  Were  they  unanimous  in  their  opinion  ? — 
I  am  not  aware. 

24.580.  But  still  they  were  of  that  opinion  ? — Yes, 
they  were  of  that  opinion, 

24.581.  The  opposition  of  Lord  Brabazon  was  not 
on  account  of  any  superior  dwellings  that  were  already 
erected,  but  on  account  of  superior  dwellings  that  it 
was  contemplated  to  erect  ? — On  account  of  both. 

24.582.  And  that  we  may  take  it  was  the  reason, 
so  that  the  price  of  the  land  should  not  be  deteriorated  ? 
— Quite  so. 

24.583.  Then  it  comes  back  to  this,  that  the  wants 
(supposing  that  there  were  wants)  of  the  -working 
classes  were  sacrificed  to  the  prospective  use  that  the 
land  was  to  be  put  to  ? — Lord  Brabazon  did  not  admit 
that  there  were  wants  on  the  pait  of  the  working 
classes  for  dwellings  there,  because  there  were  several 
other  vacant  sites  in  the  township  equally  suitable  in 
his  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  those  witnesses  who 
were  called  on  his  behalf.  There  was  another  site  of 
8^  acres  belonging  to  one  of  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves, which  he  thought  quite  as  suitable. 

24.584.  But  the  Commissioners  held  a  different 
opinion  ? — Strongly  different. 

24.585.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  this  Com- 
missioner who  had  8^  acres  of  land  was  not  willing 
to  give  up  his  land,  or  was  he  willing  to  give  it  up  ? 
— He  stated  before  the  Committee'  of  the  House  of 
Lords  that  his  land  was  too  valuable  for  artizans' 
d".iellings. 

24.586.  But  did  not  Lord  Brabazon  advance  the 
same  plea,  that  his  land  was  too  valuable  ? — Lord 
Brabazon  advanced  the  plea  that  his  land  was  too 
valuable,  and  the  Commissioner  advanced  the  same 
plea  on  behalf  of  his  land, 

24.587.  Then  what  is  to  become  of  the  artizans  if 
that  plea  is  to  be  allowed  ? — In  this  particular  case 
Lord  Brabazon  thought  his  plea  was  justifiable, 

24.588.  And  I  suppose  the  Commissioner  thought 
iii?  plea  was  justifiable  too  ? — No  doubt. 

24.589.  How  many  Commissioners  are  there? — I 
fancy  there  :ire  from  15  to  20. 

24.590.  They  are  elected  under  the  restricted 
franchise,  but  still  they  are  elected  ? — Yes.  I  am  not 
conversant  with  the  mode  of  election. 

24.591.  Then  it  is  a  case  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Commissioners  who  represent  the  people  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  opinion  of  Lord  Brabazon  as  representing 
himself  on  the  other  ? — Yes,  plus,  on  Lord  Brabazon's 
side,  the  state  of  the  facts  as  to  the  accommodation 
supplied  already.  There  was  also  a  protest  against 
the  erection  of  the  dwellings  signed  by  several  in- 
habitants of  the  neighbourhood. 

24.592.  Then  why  did  the  Commissioners  require 
the  land  ?  I  suppose  in  their  opinion  more  accom- 
modation was  required,  or  else  they  would  not  have 
sought  to  acquire  this  land  ? — The  Commissioners  had 
acquired  the  land  Avithout  any  views  as  to  the  erection 
of  artizans  dwellings  on  it,  on  the  supposition  that 
they  had  a  lease  of  100  years.  They  then  found  that 
they  had  only  a  lease  of  53  years  unexpired.  They 
were  greatly  puzzled  what  to  do  with  the  land,  and 
finally  determined  to  acquire  the  reversion  of  it  by 
compulsory  powers  and  to  build  artizans'  dwellings 
upon  it. 

24.593.  The  Commissioners  were  very  much  dis- 
satisfied with  the  result  of  the  negotiations,  were  they 
not  ? — They  were  very  much  dissatisfied. 

withdrew. 


Mr.  Edavard  McMahon,  M.P.,  examined. 


Mr.  24,594.  {The  Chairman.)  You  and  Mr.  Lombard 

E.  McMahon,  are  the  owners  of  66  acres  of  land  in  and  about 
^■P •        Dublin,  are  you  not  ? — We  are. 

24,595.  Within  the  last  15  years,  I  believe,  close  on 
1,200  houses  have  been  built  on  that  ground  ? — Yes. 


24.596.  Two  hundred  of  those  houses  are  of  a 
small  class,  occupied  by  artizans  and  people  of  small 
means,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

24.597.  And  the  rent  of  those  small  house  is  6s. 
per  week,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 
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24.598.  What  do  those  houses  contain  in  the  way 
of  rooms  ? — Some  of  them  have  three  apartments,  and 
some  of  them  four.  They  have  a  frontage  of  20  feet, 
and  a  depth  of  20  feet.  There  is  a  small  hall  in 
front,  and  there  is  a  room  15  ft.  6  ins.  by  about  9 
feet,  which,  sometimes,  where  there  is  a  large  family, 
they  use  as  a  bedroom,  or  where  there  is  a  small 
family,  as  a  parlour.  Then  the  back  portion  of  the 
house  is  divided  into  a  kitchen  about  9  ft.  G  ins. 
square,  and  a  bedroom  of  the  same  size  ;  and  there  is 
a  yard  which  contains  a  watercloset  and  a  dust-pit, 
with  all  sanitary  arrangements ;  and  the  houses  are 
supplied  with  Vartry  water.  The  yard  is  20  feet  by 
20  feet. 

24.599.  You  think  that  any  number  of  such  houses 
that  could  be  built  would  be  taken  ? — That  is  my 
belief. 

24.600.  The  valuation  of  these  houses  is  about  81. 
a  year,  is  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  it  was  reduced  to  8Z. ;  it  had 
been  10^. 

24.601.  And  the  rates  amount  to  il.  a  year? — Yes, 
including  income  tax. 

24.602.  It  is  your  opinion,  is  it  not,  that  the  high 
rates  prevent  people  building  more  of  these  houses  ? — 
It  is.  I  have  heard  frequent  complaints  on  that 
score. 

24.603.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  rates  on  houses 
valued  at  8/.  were  reduced,  as  they  are  in  Belfast,  by 
50  per  cent.,  it  would  be  a  great  encouragement  to 
the  erection  of  houses  of  this  small  class.  It  would. 
It  is  not  large  capitalists  that  build  these  houses,  but 
small  builders  and  enterprising  industrious  artizans. 
I  have  had  a  very  large  experience  of  them.  When 
they  have  a  little  money,  they  come  to  me  and  get  a 
plot  of  ground,  and  I  get  them  a  loan  of  money ;  and 
they  build  houses;  and  then,  when  they  are  built, 
they  are  sold  to  small  capitalists,  also  men  with 
savings  of  400/.  or  500/.,  grocers  and  butchers,  and 
that  class  of  people.  But  those  people  fancy  that 
the  high  rates  take  away  a  great  portion  of  the  profit. 
For  the  last  three  or  four  years,  during  the  bad 
times,  there  has  not  been  such  a  demand  for  those 
houses ;  but  before  that  time,  there  was  a  great 
demand  for  them,  as  fast  as  they  were  built.  I  believe 
it  is  entirely  the  high  rates  which  deter  the  small 
capitalists  from  buying  ;  and  that,  of  course.j  deters 
the  small  builders  from  building. 

24.604.  You  think,  that  if  in  addition  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  rates  on  small  property,  the  loans  from  tlie 
Treasury  were  at  a  slightly  lower  rate  of  interest  than 
the  present  rate  for  the  erection  of  that  class  of  house, 
the  whole  of  the  available  spots  in  and  near  the  City 
would  very  shortly  be  covered  by  such  houses  ? — 
I  do. 

24.605.  And  that  this  would  solve  the  problem  of 
the  housing  of  the  working  classes  in  Dublin  ? — That 
is  my  opinion.  We  have  had  experience  of  it  in  the 
township  of  Drumcondra,  a  mile  distant  from  the 
General  Post  Office.  We  applied  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  early  in  the  spring,  and  got  a  Provisiona 
Order  for  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent.,  and  one  man 
has  commenced  to  build  66  houses,  in  fact,  he  has 
them  nearly  completed ;  and  I  am  aware  that  there 
are  other  men  intending  to  build  a  large  number  of 
these  small  houses  in  the  township. 

24.606.  (  Earl  Brownloiv.)  What  is  the  cost  of  the 
erection  of  such  houses  ? — About  120/. 

24.607.  {Sir  Richard  Cross.)  What  accommodation 
would  be  provided  for  that  120/.  ? — Three  apartments 
generally ;  there  are  four  apartments  in  some  of 
them. 

24.608.  That  is  in  Dublin? — Yes  ;  the  entire  house 
space  is  20  feet  by  20  feet. 

24.609.  Can  you  account  for  the  great  difference 
in  the  building  expenses  that  we  have  been  told 
exists  between  Belfast  and  Dublin  ? — I  think  it  is 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bricks  are  made  on  the 
ground  at  Belfast,  and  they  can  get  them  there  at  21a'. 
per  1,000,  whereas  the  same  bricks,  if  brought  to 
Dublin  or  anywhere  else,  would  cost  405.  per  1,000. 
Tliat  accounts  for  one  portion  of  it.    Then,  in  Bel- 
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fast,  they  are  educated  to  build  that  class  of  house.  Mr. 
They  have  a  very  large  experience  in  building  those    E.  McMahon, 
houses,  and  their  economy  goes  so  far  that  they  will  M.P. 

split  a  lath  up  where  half  a  lath  will  do;  they  have   

wonderful  economy  in  Belfast.    But  we  are  improv-    ^'^  ^'"^^ 
ing  iu  that  respect  every  day;  there  is  no  more 
industrious  or  economical  class  of  artizans  in  the 
world  than  in  Dublin. 

24.610.  And  wages  are  not  higher  in  Dublin  than 
they  are  elsewhere  ? — No,  they  are  not  higher  ;  they 
are  the  same. 

24.611.  You  think  that  you  will  probably  be  able 
in  course  of  time  to  rival  Belfast  in  cheajmess  ? — 
Except  as  regards  the  cost  of  the  bricks.  We  ought 
to  be  able  to  equal  them  in  everything  else,  and  I 
believe  we  do.  Ln  Belfast,  I  understand,  though  I 
have  never  seen  the  houses,  that  they  do  not  give  so 
large  a  rear  to  the  houses  as  we  do.  We  give  a  good 
air  space  of  20  ft.  I  am  told  that  they  build  three 
houses  on  a  plot  of  ground  in  Belfast  where  we  build 
only  two. 

24.612.  How  many  thousand  bricks  would  you 
say  there  are  to  a  house  ? — About  14,000  to  one  of 
these  small  houses. 

24.613.  Have  you  yourself  any  remedy  to  suggest 
for  the  present  state  of  things  in  Dublin  ? — Those 
which  I  have  mentioned  are  the  two  principal  points ; 
and  in  addition  I  would  suggest  that  all  corporate 
bodies  should  have  power  compulsorily  to  obtain 
possession  of  dilapidated  houses. 

24.614.  But  they  have  that  power  ? — They  have 
not  here. 

24.615.  {The  Chairman.)  Mr.  Torrens' Act,  give 
them  that  power  with  regard  to  small  areas,  and 
Sir  Richard  Cross's  Acts  give  them  that  power  with 
regard  to  large  areas  ? — Small  or  large  houses  there 
are  in  Dublin  a  number  of  dilapidated  houses  in  ruins. 

24.616.  You  mean  derelict  houses  ? — Yes,  houses 
going  into  ruin.  If  corporate  bodies  had  power  to 
take  possession  of  those  houses  and  pay  a  fair  rent  to 
whoever  is  entitled  to  it  for  the  ground,  spaces 
occupied  by  those  houses  could  be  utilized  to  erect 
houses  for  the  woi-king  classes. 

24.617.  {Sir  Richard  Cross.)  That  is  to  say, 
practically  the  price  of  the  ground  and  of  the  old 
materials  ? — Yes.  With  reference  to  the  very  poor 
people  who  can  pay  only  2s.  6d.  a  week,  so  far  as  I 
know,  it  is  now  impossible  to  build  a  house  here,  even 
a  two-roomed  house,  to  suit  that  class  of  people  ;  but 
I  think  that  if  there  Avas  a  good  scheme  devised  for 
reducing  the  rates,  say,  50  per  cent.,  and  obtaining 
money  at  3\  per  cent.,  there  would  be  so  many  of  the 
better  class  of  houses  built  that  would  let  at  a  rent  of 
5s.  or  6s.  per  week,  that  it  Avould  draw  out  of  the 
tenement  houses  all  the  people  who  could  afford  to 
pay  rents  to  that  amount,  and  make  more  room  for  the 
poorer  class  of  people. 

24.618.  So  that  there  would  be  a  gradual  rise  all 
round  ? — Yes. 

24.619.  Have  the  people  in  Ireland  any  objection 
to  living  in  the  houses  built  in  blocks  ? — They  have. 
I  speak  from  experience.  I  see  that  the  Artizans 
Dwellings  Company  have  built  one  block  in  Dominick 
Street,  and  another  in  Buckingham  Street,  and  I 
understand  that  they  do  not  do  so  well.  I  know  that 
the  people  come  out  of  their  houses  whenever  we  have 
a  small  house  to  let. 

24.620.  What  sort  of  rents  are  the  rooms  let  at 
there  ? — I  t.hink  they  let  them  in  apartments,  and  not 
in  rooms.  The  rents  are  not  very  low.  I  liave  known 
parties  come  out  of  those  large  blocks  and  say  that 
they  did  not  like  to  be  with  so  many  people,  and  they 
take  a  small  house  from  me  whenever  I  have  one 
vacant.  The  artizans  dwellings  are  very  comfortable 
houses.  They  have  built  a  large  number  out  at 
Harold's  Ci'oss.  I  went  out  to  see  them,  and  very 
good  houses  they  are.  There  is  a  kitchen  running 
from  front  to  rear,  and  then  there  are  two  bedrooms 
oflf.  That  is  the  plan  that  we  laid  out  for  the 
labourers'  dwellings  in  the  North  Dublin  Union. 

24.621.  Is  the  value  of  land  high  in  Dublin  ? — 
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Mr.         We  got  land  at  a  very  moderate  rate.    We  paid  in 
^  ^'iW^'**""'  I^^^™^''"'^!'^  lO^-  ^^"^  ^^''6  per  annum  ;  we  paid  in 
'  Dublin  15Z.  and  20/.,  and  in  one  case  251.  per  annum 

27  Mav  issr).    P^r  acre.     That  is  very  moderate.    Nearly  all  our 

 '.   ground  in  Dublin,  38  out  of  the  40  acres,  is  built 

upon,  and  the  rest  would  be  built  upon,  but  we  are 
waiting  to  make  a  title  to  it.  There  is  a  great  demand 
for  houses  of  that  class. 

24.622.  ( Mr.  Gray.)  If  you  got  the  reduction  of 
rates  which  you  are  anxious  to  see  given  as  in  the 
case  of  Belfast,  would  its  operation  be  to  reduce  the 
rent  to  the  tenant  ? — Certainly,  and  the  lower  the  rent 
is,  the  better  it  will  be  paid.  When  once  a  tenant 
gets  into  a  comfortable  house  at  a  moderate  rent,  he 
will  stay  there,  and  pay  the  rent. 

24.623.  Your  experience  is,  that  they  do  pay  the 
rent  fairly  well '  — Yes.  We  have  nothing  to  com- 
plain of.  They  pay,  unless  the  brea<:l  winner  is  sick, 
or  out  of  employment;  but  they  cannot  pay  when 
he  has  not  the  money  to  pay  with.  Of  course  we  let 
a  man  run  on  when  he  is  an  honest  man,  and  start 
him  afresh. 

24.624.  You  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
danger  that  if  the  rates  were  reduced  the  little 
capitalist  who  bought  the  half  dozen  houses  charging 
the  same  rent  as  liefore,  and  putting  the  saving  on 
the  rate  into  his  pocket  ? — I  think  not,  and  I  will 
tell  you  why.  If  this  scheme  is  carried  out 
extensively,  there  would  be  as  much  competition 
as  there  is  in  Belfast.  That  is  why  the  rents  are  so 
low  in  Belfast.  There  are  31,000  of  those  houses  in 
Belfast,  and  with  such  a  number  as  that,  there  would 
not  be  a  monopoly.  I  think  I  heard  Dr.  Cameron 
say,  that  there  are  close  on  a  couple  of  hundred 
acres  of  building  ground  on  the  south  side  of  Dublin 
in  South  Circular  Iload  on  which  good  houses  will 
never  be  built,  though  it  is  suitable  for  small  houses. 
Now,  if  that  scheme  was  carried  out,  I  know  a  plot  of 
ground  that  T  would  take  at  once,  and  build  100 
houses  on  it,  and  I  am  longing  to  get  a  plot  outside 
the  city,  where  I  could  build  1,000  houses.  Until 
there  is  something  like  that,  the  poorer  classes  will 
never  get  accommodation. 

24,62.5.  You  have  used  extensively  the  Labouring 
Classes  Dwellings  Act  of  1866,  have  you  not  ? — Yes, 
we  borrowed  5,000Z.  for  one  lot. 

24.626.  From  the  Board  of  Works  Yei. 

24.627.  At  what  rate  did  you  get  that  money  ? — I 
think  it  is  51.  Qs.  8d.  per  cent,  that  we  pay  back. 

24.628.  That  is  a  terminable  annuity  ? — Yes,  for 
40  years  it  is,  I  think,  at  4  per  cent,  I  want  to  get 
it  at  31  per  cent. 

24.629.  Is  it  repayable  by  equal  instalments  ? — 
Yes,  spread  over  40  years. 

24.630.  On  what  was  that  charged ;  what  security 
had  you  to  give  besides  the  dwellings  to  be  erected  ? — 
We  had  a  lot  of  house  property  that  we  erected 
before  that. 

24.631.  Supposing  that  an  individual  wanted  to 
build  a  dozen  houses,  or  even  one  house,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  are  you  aware  at  all  what  proportion 
of  the  estimated  value  of  the  property  would  be 
advanced  by  the  Hoard  of  Works  under  that  Act  ? — 
Of  the  cost  of  the  house  one-half;  but  then,  if  there 
was  an  interest  in  the  land,  that  is  supposing  we  had 
the  land  at  10/.  per  acre,  the  ground  would  be  valued 
at  30  much  per  foot,  say  21.  for  each  house,  and  then 
you  get  half  of  that  as  well ;  so  that  if  there  was  an 
interest  in  the  land,  you  would  get  two-thirds  of  the 
cost  of  the  house. 

24.632.  But  if  you  were  paying  a  rackrent  for  the 
land,  that  would  not  be  taken  into  .account  ? — No. 

24.633.  But  you  might  give  any  other  secui'ity  ? 
— Yes,  they  would  take  any  reasonable  collateral 
security.  1  feel  bound  to  say  with  reference  to  the 
Board  of  Works,  although  I  have  often  seen  them 
complained  of,  that  I  have  never  met  people  who 
gave  greater  facilities  for  carrying  these  schemes. 
Tliat  is  my  experience.  Of  course,  they  must  have 
everything  they  want,  and  when  they  have  that, 


they  give  you  no  delay.  I  have  had  three  or  four 
transactions  with  them  for  myself  and  others. 

24.634.  When  you  say  that  a  small  capitalist  came 
to  you,  wanting  half  a  dozen  of  those  houses,  and  you 
assisted  him  to  get  a  loan,  do  you  mean  that  you 
assisted  him  to  get  the  loan  from  the  Board  of  Worlds  ? 
— No,  in  other  ways. 

24.635.  He  might  get  a  loan  from  the  Board  of 
Works  under  their  Act  for  purchasing  the  property  ? 
— Yes ;  but  I  did  assist  two  or  three  men  that  built 
on  our  ground.  They  had  some  money,  and  they 
applied  to  the  Board  of  Works  to  get  a  loan  of  a  part 
of  the  money  to  build  houses,  and  they  had  no  difficulty 
in  getting  it. 

24.636.  You  are  one  of  the  Town  Commissioners  of 
Drumcondra,  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  Corporation 
of  Dublin  ?— Yes. 

24i,637.  The  Town  Commissioners  of  Drumcondra 
have,  by  Provisional  Order,  taken  power  to  give  this 
reduced  rating,  have  they  not  ? — Yes. 

24.638.  And  you  find  that  that  is  already  stimu- 
lating the  erection  of  dwellings  for  the  working 
classes? — Yes,  although  it  is  a  very  small  reduction, 
still  it  makes  a  Avonderful  impression. 

24.639.  The  Corporation  of  Dublin  passed  a  reso- 
lution about  it,  but  they  did  nothing  moie  ? — Nothing 
more. 

24.640.  They  did  not  prosecute  that  resolution,  did 
they  ?  — No,  they  had  no  power  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  a  Bill  out  of  the  rates. 

24.641.  But  they  might  have  gyne  for  a  Provisional 
Order  just  as  well  as  Drumcondra  ?— Yes,  they  could 
have  gone  and  done  the  very  same  as  we  did,  and  got 
a  reduction  on  the  municipal  rates  of  5s.  in  the  £. 

24.642.  And  that  would  stimulate  the  erection  of 
such  houses  in  Dublin? — Indeed  it  would,  if,  instead 
of  paying  9.i.  6d.,  people  had  only  to  pay  6s.  6d. 

24.643.  With  reference  to  your  suggestion  that  the 
public  authorities  should  be  enabled  to  take  posses- 
sion of  ruinous  houses,  you  mean  sites  where  houses 
have  existed,  and  where  they  have  collapsed,  or  have 
been  knocked  down  ? — And  where  they  are  ruinous 
where  the  owners  are  doing  nothing  with  them.  In 
Glasnevin,  in  the  township  of  Drumcondra,  there  are 
some  old  houses  in  ruins  v.'hich  are  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  we  liave  applied  several  times  to  have 
something  done  with  them. 

24.644.  Would  your  proposal  be  something  of  this 
kind.  That  the  local  authority  should  have  power  to 
serve  notice  upon  the  owner  to  rebuild  within  a  given 
time  ? — Decidedly. 

24.645.  And,  if  he  did  not,  they  would  take  pos- 
session ? — Yes,  and  have  the  premises  valued,  and  pay 
them  what  they  were  worth,  as  they  were. 

24.646.  And  sell  them  to  somebody  else  to  rebuild  ? 
— Yes,  or  let  the  Corporation  build  themselves. 

24.647.  Is  there  not  a  great  deal  of  space  in  that 
condition  in  Dublin  ? — There  is  a  great  deal. 

24.648.  Especially  about  the  liberties  ? — Yes,  and 
in  different  parts  of  the  City. 

24.649.  Are  there  not  many  sites  in  Dublin  on 
which  there  are  ruinous  houses,  which  are  derelict  in 
the  sense  of  its  being  almost  impossible  for  any  indi- 
vidual to  make  any  sufficient  title  to  them  to  enable 
him  to  pull  them  down  and  rebuild  ? — That  may  be  so. 

24.650.  Do  you  know  one  house  at  the  corner  of 
Sackville  Street  and  Elephant  Lane  which  was  vacant 
for  some  10  or  12  yeai's  ? — Yes. 

24.651.  Did  not  that  house  collapse  one  day? — It 
did. 

24.652.  And  although  sites  in  Sackville  Street  are 
valuable,  it  lay  there  a  heap  of  ruins  for  many  years, 
a  terrible  eyesore  ? — It  did. 

24.653.  Because  no  person  felt  that  he  had  a  title 
sufficiently  strong  to  enable  him  to  build  a  house 
there  ? — Yes. 

24.654.  A  species  of  jerry  building  of  a  very  flimsy 
character  has  been  run  up  there  since,  presumably  by 
somebody  who  did  not  feel  that  he  was  sufficiently 
secure  to  erect  a  costly  building  ? — I  think  so.  Then 
there  is  another  case  at  the  corner  of  Dorset  Street. 
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There  is  a  house  which  has  been  half  built  for  years, 
and  to  which  there  is  no  title,  and  it  is  an  eyesore. 

24.655.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Scotland  if  there  is 
a  derelict  house  the  local  authority  can  publish  a 
notice  on  the  church  door,  I  think,  calling  upon  the 
owner  to  make  good  his  title  and  to  rebuild  it  within 
a  year  and  a  day ;  and  that  if  he  does  not  do  so,  they 
will  take  possession  of  it  and  sell  it  by  public  auction 
to  bo  rebuilt  upon,  putting  the  money  which  they 
receive  for  it  to  the  credit  of  the  claimant  whenever 
he  may  turn  up  ? — It  is  something  of  that  kind  that 
we  want  here. 

24.656.  The  corporation  petitioned  in  favour  of 
some  such  power  as  that,  did  they  not? — They  did. 
I  believe  that  if  we  had  a  law  of  that  kind  here,  many 
of  the  houses  which  are  now  in  ruins  would  be 
profitable  to  the  city  because  they  would  yield  taxes. 

24.657.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  taxing  vacant 
ground  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  erection  of 
buildings  on  it  in  towns  ? — No,  I  would  not ;  nor 
would  I  be  in  favour  of  taxing  empty  houses  either. 

24.658.  {The  Chairman^  That  is  a  different 
question.  You  might  possibly  tax  vacant  land,  and 
not  tax  vacant  houses  ? — If  land  is  producing  crops,  of 
course  it  Avould  be  taxed,  but  I  presume  you  are 
referring;  to  buildino;  lots. 

24.659.  I  am  ? — I  do  not  think  that  would  stimulate 
building.  I  know  that  I  would  be  very  glad  to  let  a 
plot  of  ground  for  building  when  a  man  comes  to  me. 

24.660.  Sometimes,  of  course,  plots  of  ground  are 
left  vacant  for  many  ^  ears.  We  have  cases  in  Lou- 
don, Victoria  Street  is  a  case  in  ])oiut,  where  a  great 
deal  of  ground  was  vacant  for  more  than  20  years  ? — 
They  were  probably  looking  for  a  high  rent.  That 


land  was  increasing  in  value  every  year  ;  but  that  is 
not  the  case  in  Dublin, 

24.661.  {Mr.  Gray.)  If  a  man  holds  a  bit  of  ground 
speculatively  now,  in  Dublin,  whilst  you  are  building 
all  round,  why  should  he  not  contribute  during  the 
whole  of  the  time  to  the  police  that  guards  it,  to  the 
gas  that  lights  it,  and  for  the  sewers  that  are  being 
made  opposite  to  it  ? — He  has  to  make  the  sewers 
himself,  as  I  know  too  well,  and  he  has  to  make  the 
roads  too.  It  is  a  thing  that  I  could  hardly  give 
an  opinion  upon.  It  would  be  right  in  some  cases,  and 
wrong  in  others  ;  it  would  be  right  where  a  man  was 
holding  over  the  ground  to  get  a  higher  price,  and  it 
would  be  wrong  where  a  man  could  not  set  his  ground. 
I  wish  to  bring  before  you  that  in  the  township  of 
Drumcondra,  which  is  in  the  North  Dublin  Union, 
although  we  are  a  sanitary  authority  in  Drumcondra 
as  well,  still  we  have  not  the  power  to  put  the 
Labourers  Dwelling  Act  into  operation  there. 

24.662.  {The  Chairman.)  We  have  just  had  some 
evidence  on  that  subject  from  Mr.  Metge,  who  told  us 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Labourers  Dwellings  Act 
ought  to  be  applied  to  urban,  as  well  as  to  rural  dis- 
tricts ? — Drumcondra  is  within  a  mile  of  the  city  of 
Dublin  ;  it  is  a  township,  but  it  is  an  electoral  divi- 
sion of  the  North  Dublin  Union.  I  wrote  to  see  if 
the  North  Dublin  Union  could  go  in  there  and  act, 
and  I  was  told  that  they  could  not,  and  we  tried  it  in 
Drumcondra,  but  we  could  not  do  it  ourselves. 

24.663.  You  would  agree  in  the  suggestion  made 
by  Mr.  Metge,  that  the  powers  of  the  Labourers 
l)wellings  (Ireland)  Act  sliould  be  made  general  ? — 
Yes,  I  would,  and  J  hope  we  shall  get  the  money  at 
'6\  per  cent.,  and  I  will  undertake  to  build  4,000  or 
5,000  houses. 


Mr. 
E.  McMahon, 
M.P. 

27  May  1885. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned. 
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A. 

Appendix  to  Evidence  of  Dr.  Cameron. 
(1.) 

Memorandum  on  the  Acts  of  Parliament  in  force  in 
Dublin  relating  to  Ruinous  and  Unhealtliy  Houses. 
By  Charles  A.  Cameron,  Executive  Sanitary 
Officer. 

The  Corporation  of  Dublin  have  certain  powers  con- 
ferred upon  them  and  other  municipal  authorities  to  deal 
with  ruinous  and  unhealthy  premises.  These  powers 
are  derived  from  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, namely,  the  Artisans  and  Labourers  Dwellings 
Act  of  1868  (31  &  32  Vict.  c.  130.)  and  the  Act  amending 
same,  passed  in  1879,  and  the  Towns  Improvement 
Acts  of  1847.  Under  the  first-named  Act  the  following 
procedure  may  be  adopted.  Should  the  officer  of  health 
find  any  premises  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  dangerous  to 
health,  and  thereby  unfit  for  habitation,  he  is  to  report 
the  circumstance  to  the  local  authority.  The  latter 
then  submits  the  report  to  the  surveyor  or  engineer, 
who  examines  the  premises  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  it  can  be  rendered  habitable  by  struc- 
tural alterations  and  improvements,  or  whether  or  not 
they  should  wholly  or  in  part  be  demolished.  The  local 
authority  next  submits  the  two  reports  to  the  owner  of 
the  premises,  and  appoints  a  time  and  place  to  consider 
the  reports,  and  any  objections  to  their  recommenda- 
tions which  the  owner  may  offer  by  letter  or  personally. 
The  owner  may  argue  that  the  work  is  unnecessary 
altogether  or  in  part,  or  that  it  should  be  done  by  some 
other  person,  or  by  the  parish  or  district  in  which  the 
premises  are  situated.  (The  Act  is  not  clear  as  to  the 
work  being  done  at  the  expense  of  the  district,  and  it 
may  be  held  that  the  local  authority  should  do  the 
work  as  a  public  improvement.)  The  local  authority 
may  then  jDronounce  an  order,  which  is  subject  to  an 
appeal  to  the  court  of  quarter  sessions,  and  should  the 
objections  to  its  order  be  overruled,  the  local  authority 
may  cause  a  specification  of  the  necessary  works  to  be 
prepared,  and  ascertain  the  cost  of  same.  A  notice  that 
this  has  been  done  is  served  upon  the  owner  of  the 
premises,  who  may  inspect  the  plans,  &c.,  and  transcribe 
them  at  the  office  of  the  local  authority.  He  may, 
within  three  weeks  after  receipt  of  the  notice,  object  in 
writing  to  the  specification  and  estimates,  &c.,  and  may 
suppoi't  his  objections  personally  before  the  local  autho- 
rity. The  latter,  on  hearing  the  objections,  may  refuse 
to  entertain  them  or  not,  as  it  thinks  fit.  For  the  second 
time  the  owner  may  appeal  to  the  court  of  quarter 
sessions,  and  a  further  appeal  or  a  statement  of  facts  to 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  is  permitted. 

When  the  questions  in  reference  to  the  necessity  of 
remodelling,  &c.  the  premises  have  been  settled,  the 
owner  must  be  called  upon  to  do  the  necessary  works. 
If  there  are  several  owners,  then  they  are  to  be  called 
upon  in  the  order  of  title.  If  the  owner's  residence 
cannot  be  ascertained,  due  notice  may  be  served  upon 
the  occupier  or  posted  on  the  premises. 

When  the  owner  fails  to  execute  the  work,  the  local 
autliority  may  do  it,  and  obtain  from  the  court  of 
quarter  sessions  an  order  charging  the  premises  with 
all  the  exiDcnses  incidental  to  the  improvements,  to- 
gether Avith  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  the  money  expended  ;  the  charge  upon  the  pi  emises 
is  to  have  precedence  over  all  others. 

In  case  the  premises  are  to  be  demolished  and  not 
repaired,  the  owner  is  to  be  called  upon  to  do  the  work, 
and  should  he  fail  to  comply  with  the  order,  the  local 
authority  may  do  the  work  and  sell  the  old  materials  to 
reimburse  itself  for  the  cost  of  the  operation. 

The  person  who  on  the  order  of  the  local  authority 
makes  any  improvement  in  premises  is  entitled  to  a 


"charging"  order  upon  them  to  the  extent  of  61.  per 
cent,  on  the  sum  expended.  The  expenses  of  executing 
the  Act  may  be  defrayed  out  of  a  local  special  rate, 
which  is  not  to  exceed  2d.  in  the  pound,  and  a  loan  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Act  may  be  procured. 

The  difficulties  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  section  of 
this  Act  dealing  with  ruinous  and  unhealthy  buildings 
are  very  great.  In  the  first  place,  the  processes  are 
very  slow.  The  medical  officer  makes  a  report  that  a 
house  is  unfit  for  human  habitation.  The  sanitary 
authority  considers  this  report,  and  directs  the  surveyoi 
or  engineer  to  make  an  examination  of  and  report  upon 
the  ijremises.  This  report  has  next  to  be  considered  by 
the  sanitary  authority.  One  month  will  at  least  be 
required  for  all  these  procedures.  A  notice  is  next 
served  on  the  owner,  then  he  has  to  attend  before  the 
sanitary  authority  to  state  objections,  if  he  have  any, 
against  the  opinions  of  the  medical  officer  and  surveyor. 
The  duration  of  the  period  of  the  notice  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Act,  but  a  fortnight's  notice  would  not  be 
too  much. 

The  next  step  is  the  preparation  of  plans  and  of  esti- 
mates. Two  or  three  weeks  would  at  least  be  required 
for  this  purpose.  A  notice  is  served  on  the  owner  that 
the  plans  are  ready  for  his  inspection,  and  may  be  seen 
during  a  period  of  three  weeks.  He  may  appeal  against 
the  order  of  the  sanitary  authority,  and  the  appeal  may 
not  be  heard  for  months.  One  month  after  the  decision 
of  the  court  of  quarter  sessions,  or  three  after  service  of 
the  order,  the  owner  is  to  state  whether  or  not  he  is 
willing  to  execute  the  works.  If  he  neglect  or  decline 
to  do  the  work  a  notice  that  he  is  to  execute  them 
within  two  months  is  served  upon  him,  and  if  he  still 
fail,  and  that  there  is  another  owner  secondary  in  title, 
a  similar  notice  is  served  on  him,  and  in  this  way  every 
person  having  a  beneficiary  interest  in  the  premises 
must  get  two  months'  notice.  In  by  far  the  larger  pro- 
poi'tion  of  the  houses  in  Dublin  there  are  as  many  as 
from  three  to  six  separate  vested  interests.  After  all 
these  processes,  which  probably  would  occupy  from  one 
to  three  years — depending  on  the  number  of  interests  to 
be  dealt  with — -the  sanitary  authority  might  themselves 
execute  the  work.  The  court  of  quarter  sessions  must 
then  be  applied  to  for  an  order  charging  the  costs  of 
the  proceedings  upon  the  premises. 

Supposing  that  the  sanitary  authority  has  rebuilt  the 
defective  premises,  then  an  order  must  be  obtained  from 
the  court  of  quarter  sessions  charging  the  exjjcnscs 
incurred  upon  the  premises,  together  with  four  per 
cent,  interest.  This  charge  is  to  have  priority  over  all 
others. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  amending  Act  of  1879, 
the  owner  of  jsremises  which  have  been  rebuilt  or  re- 
paired by  the  sanitary  authority  can  compel  it  to 
purchase  same.  He  will  be  sure  to  do  so  in  all  cases 
where  the  rent  obtainable  'from  them  is  not  sufficiezit 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  money  expended  by  the 
sanitary  authority,  and  the  headrent  of  and  any  other 
charges  that  may  be  on  the  premises.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  rent  pay  fully  the  cost  of  rebuilding,  the 
owner  will  keep  pos.scssion  of  them.  When  the  sani- 
tary authority  acquires  possession  of  premises,  instead 
of  being  allowed  to  keep  and  make  the  most  of  them, 
it  is  obliged  to  sell  them  at  once,  and  pay  over  to  the 
owner  any  sum  Avhich  they  may  receive  in  excess  of  the 
amount  expended  by  them  to  the  owner. 

The  75,  76,  77,  and  78  sections  of  the  Towns  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1847  (10  &  11  Vict.  c.  34.)  enable  the 
sanitary  authority  to  deal  with  ruinous  and  dangerous 
houses,  walls,  &c.  These  provisions  apply  only  to 
houses,  &c.  which  are  likely  to  fall  and  injure  persons. 
I  think  that  the  Towns  Improvement  Act,  which  is 
incorporated  with  the  Dublin  Improvement  Act,  1849, 
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is  a  better  one  to  apply  to  ruinous  houses  than  the 
Artisans  and  Labourers  Dwellings  Act,  Supposing 
that  a  house,  which  having  been  closed  as  unfit  for 
habitation  on  the  action  of  the  sanitary  authority,  is 
allowed  to  become  ruinous,  then  it  may  be  assumed  that 
it  is  likely  to  fall.  A  notice  to  take  down,  secure,  or 
repair  such  premises  within  three  days  is  served  on  the 
owner,  or,  if  he  cannot  be  found,  it  is  posted  on  the 
premises.  If  the  owner  fail  to  comply  with  the  notice, 
the  police  magistrates  may,  on  application,  make  an 
order  to  have  the  work  done  within  a  specified  time. 
If  the  owner  again  fail,  then  the  sanitary  authority  may 
put  the  house  into  repair,  or  rebuild  it.  The  expenses 
incurred,  if  not  paid  on  demand,  may  be  recovered  by  a 
warrant  of  distress  issued  by  the  police  magistrate. 
Lastly,  if  the  distress  cannot  be  eS'ected,  the  sanitary 


authority  may,  after  giving  28  days'  notice  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  premises,  which  being  valued,  the  owner 
is  to  be  compensated  for  any  interest  he  may  have  in 
them,  ^fter  the  cost  of  repairs  has  been  deducted.  It 
would,  I  think,  rarely  happen  that  the  owner  would  get 
anything  in  the  way  of  compensation.  Whatever  he 
would  be  entitled  to  should  be  determined  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act  of 
1845.  The  sanitary  authority  appears  to  be  unfettered 
as  regards  the  disposal  of  the  premises,  as  the  Act  states 
that  it  may  ' '  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  said  buildings 
or  land."  I  think,  then,  that  if  any  action  is  to  be 
taken  in  relation  to  ruinous  houses,  our  own  local  Act 
is  incomparably  superior  to  the  Labourers  and  Artisans 
Dwellings  Act.  It  is  quicker  in  operation,  simpler  in 
its  provisions,  and  requires  very  little  law  procedure. 


A. 

(2.) 

Lodging  Accommodaiion,  Eent,  Earnings,  &c.,  in  the  case  of  Married  Labourers  employed  by  Public  Health 

Committee,  Dublin  Corporation. 


Name. 


Peter  Hewston 
Jteniard  Smullen  - 
Andrew  Murphy  - 
Michael  Irwin 
Thomas  Jackson  - 
M.-yles  Lawlor 
Thomas  Mahon  - 
James  Higgiiis 
John  Blayney 
Bat  CoUiffe 
Thomas  Dowling  - 
Thomas  Jackson  - 
Peter  Meledy 
Michael  Ratigan  - 
Thomas  Sexton 
James  Hanlon 
.lohn  Lawlor 
Thomas  Judge 
Patrick  Lennon  - 
Michael  King 
Patrick  CuUftn 
•Tohn  Mulhall 
Peter  Tyrrell 
William  M'Cabe  - 
.John  Craig 
Bernard  Curran  - 
Patrick  Dwyer 
Thomas  Gormely  - 
John  Marlow 
Josppli  Turner 
Nicholas  CuUen  - 
I^aurence  Byan  - 
Henry  Maxwell  - 
Patrick  Monahan  - 
Brian  Parrell 
Edward  Byrne 
Michael  Browne  - 
Michael  Roantre  - 
John  Lewis 
Patrick  Kenny 
Patrick  Develin  - 
John  Walsh 
Edward  Jordan  - 
Michael  Scully 
James  Ledwidge  - 
John  Banks 
James  (/ruise 
James  M'Kenna  - 
Peter  Hunter 
John  Rowland 
William  King 
B.  Banks  - 
Henry  Nolan 
Patrick  Keenan  - 
John  Usell  - 
Hugh  M'Mahon  - 
Thomas  Slevin 
Christopher  Develin 
Henry  Gavin 
WilUam  Glynn  - 
Nicholas  Shortal  - 
Laurence  Kavanagh 
Hem-y  Creazier  - 
Patrick  Shannon  - 
Peter  Lambert 
Patrick  Walsh  - 
Patrick  Coleman  - 
James  Dodd 
Thomas  M'Donnell 


Residence. 


148,  Upper  Abbey  Street 
Do.  do. 

63,  Jervis  Street  - 
S2,  Jervis  Street  - 

23,  Stafford  Street 
21,  Aldborough  Place 

2,  Borris  Court  - 

4,  Lamb  Alley  - 

3,  Hanover  Lane 

1,  Hanover  Square 
73,  Patrick  Street 

10,  Common  Street 
43,  Golden  Lane  - 

7,  Bride's  Alley  - 

2,  Ross  Lane 
9,  Ross  Lane 

5,  Upper  Bridge  Street 

5,  Upper  Exchange  Street 

24,  New  Row  West 

1,  Handkerchief  Alley  - 

6,  Garden  Lane  - 
35,  Ashe  Street  - 

12,  Cork  Street  - 

13,  Ardee  Street  - 

7,  Malpas  Street 

4,  Bonney's  Lane 

5,  Bonney's  Lane 

4,  Donovan's  Lane 

24,  Lower  Clanbrassil  Street 
29,  New  Street  - 
12,  New  Street  - 
17,  Wall's  Lane  - 

12,  Meath  Market 
65,  Francis  Street 

7,  Montague  Court 

11,  Montague  Place 

'  3,  Lower  Bridge  Street 

2,  Ujiper  Bridge  Street 

5,  Golden  Lane  - 
17,  Thomas  Court 

14,  Bow  Lane 

6,  Coombe  Cottages 
57,  Cook  Street 

1,  Bedford  Street 
54,  Church  Street 
65,  Church  Street 
73,  Church  Street 

3,  Hendrick  Place 
11,  Hendrick  Street 

3,  Hammond  Lane 
113,  King  Street  North  - 
45,  Mary's  Lane  (rere)  - 
48,  Mary's  Lane  - 

1,  Dorset  Row  - 

2,  Blessington  Place 
17,  Coleraine  Street 

13,  North  Anne  Street  - 
1,  North  Anne  Street  - 

32,  Fisher's  Lane  - 
9,  East  A  rran  Street 

7,  East  Arran  Street 

6,  Pill  Lane 

7,  Green  Street  - 
13,  Lurgan  Street 

64,  Bridgefoot  Sti-eet 
13,  Ashe  Street  - 
40,  New  Row,  South 

77,  Lower  Clanbrassil  Street 
35,  Newmarket  - 


Number 

of 
Family. 


Nvmiber 
of  Rooms 
occupied 
by  each 
Family. 


Cubic  Space 
per  Head 
in  Room. 


Weekly 
Earnings. 


Feet 

£  s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

3 

507 

0  15 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

331 

1  0 

0 

0 

2 

(1 

4 

2 

774 

0  17 

0 

0 

2 

6 

3 

2 

928 

0  17 

0 

0 

2 

6 

4 

2 

1  022 

0  17 

0 

0 

3 

6 

3 

2 

'867 

0  19 

0 

0 

4 

6 

3 

710 

0  18 

0 

0 

2 

U 

5 

g 

678 

0  15 

0 

0 

2 

6 

2 

829 

0  15 

0 

0 

2 

6 

6 

2 

350 

0  17 

6 

0 

3 

0 

2 

2 

360 

0  15 

0 

0 

1 

6 

7 

2 

740 

0  15 

0 

u 

3 

G 

2 

2 

1,317 

0  15 

0 

0 

2 

0 

328 

0  15 

0 

0 

1 

6 

4 

1 

663 

1  17 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

X 

374 

0  15 

0 

0 

1 

(; 

3 

546 

0  15 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

2 

660 

0  15 

0 

0 

2 

6 

2 

1,728 

0  15 

0 

0 

2 

0 

7 

319 

0  15 

0 

0 

1 

8 

3 

1 

312 

0  15 

0 

0 

2 

0 

- 

6 

1 

396 

1  0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

6 

1 

544 

0  15 

0 

0 

1 

6 

4 

1 

543 

0  15 

0 

0 

1 

6 

7 

2 

372 

0  15 

0 

0 

2 

0 

5 

1 

541 

0  15 

0 

0 

1 

8 

5 

1 

5til 

0  15 

0 

0 

2 

2 

5 

1 

644 

0  15 

0 

0 

3 

0 

5 

1 

604 

0  15 

0 

0 

2 

8 

3 

1 

704 

0  15 

0 

0 

2 

6 

5 

2 

604 

1  10 

0 

0 

4 

6 

2 

1 

882 

0  15 

0 

0 

a 

0 

4 

2 

692 

0  15 

0 

0 

2 

6 

1 

1,215 

1  3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

1 

816 

0  15 

0 

0 

1 

8 

5 

2 

297 

0  15 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

1 

992 

1  16 

8 

0 

1 

G 

4 

1 

597 

1  15 

4 

0 

3 

0 

5 

1 

297 

0  15 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

787 

0  15 

0 

0 

1 

8 

5 

1 

182 

0  15 

0 

0 

1 

(i 

3 

2 

900 

1  9 

8 

0 

2 

6 

3 

1 

555 

0  15 

0 

0 

4 

0 

3 

1 

741 

1  1 

0 

0 

1 

6 

6 

2 

540 

1  9 

0 

0 

3 

6 

8 

2 

59li 

0  17 

6 

0 

4 

6 

4 

2 

1,014 

1  9 

6 

0 

3 

6 

3 

1 

373 

0  10 

6 

0 

1 

9 

5 

1 

4-15 

0  15 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

1,402 

0  16 

0 

0 

2 

0 

5 

3 

(i75 

0  15 

0 

0 

3 

6 

3 

1 

480 

0  15 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

2 

553 

0  17 

6 

0 

2 

0 

7 

339 

0  15 

0 

0 

3 

0 

7 

3 

518 

1  5 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

1 

520 

1  7 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

2 

641 

0  15 

0 

0 

2 

0 

6 

2 

603 

2  5 

0 

0 

3 

0 

6 

1 

654 

0  15 

0 

0 

1 

6 

4 

1 

694 

1  1 

0 

0 

2 

6 

6 

1 

371 

3  2 

2 

0 

2 

0 

7 

1 

303 

0  15 

0 

0 

1 

6 

5 

1 

:w3 

1  13 

6 

0 

2 

G 

2 

1 

1,242 
867 

0  15 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

1 

1  8 

8 

0 

2 

4 

5 

1 

504 

0  15 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

1 

1,045 

0  15 

0 

0 

2 

G 

2 

1 

1,080 

0  15 

0 

0 

2 

6 

6 

2 

305 

0  15 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Total  number  of  persons,  290. 
cubic  space, 168, 823  feet.    Average  cubic  space  per  head,  582  feet, 
weekly  earnings  per  family,  19s.  5cZ.    Total  weekly  rent,  81.  3s.  9d 

May  2l8t,  1885. 


Summary  of  Above. 
Total  number  of  rooms,  97.    Average  number  of  persons  in  each  room,  3. 


Total 
Average 


Total  weekly  earnings,  671.  Os.  6d. 
Average  weekly  rent,  2s.  4d. 

C.  A.  Cameron, 

Medical  Officer  of  Health. 
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BOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  TUB  HOUSING  OF  THE  AVORKING  CLASSES. 


A. 

(3.) 

The  Homes  of  the  "Working  Classes  in  Dublin. 

In  many  Italian  and  Dutch  cities  the  population  is 
smaller  now  than  it  was  centuries  ago,  when  Italy  and 
the  Low  Countries  were  the  chief  commercial  entrepots 
of  the  world.  The  houses  now  occupied  by  the  humbler 
classes  have  been  inhabited  by  some  sort  of  people  for 
centuries  ;  this  is  especially  the  case  with  the  older 
cities  of  Italy — for  example,  in  Genoa,  once  called 
"Genoa  the  superb,"  very  few  houses  date  from  the 
present  century.  The  working  classes  reside  in  dwell- 
ings which  were  built  several  centuries  ago. 

Dublin  resembles  some  of  those  ancient  towns  of 
Italj'  and  the  Low  Countries.  Its  population  is  stag- 
nating, and  its  humber  classes  live  in  old  houses  which, 
for  the  greater  number,  were  once  the  abodes  of  the 
middle  and  upper  ranks  of  society.  In  one  respect, 
liowever,  the  Italian  cities  contrast  with  Dublin,  namely, 
that  whilst  the  houses  in  the  former  possess  almost  the 
durability  of  an  Egyptian  pyramid,  those  in  the  latter 
are  mostly  composed  of  readily  perishable  materials. 
The  massive  walls,  substantial  stone  stairs,  and  pon- 
derous wooden  beams  in  Italian  houses  are  well  calcu- 
lated to  resist  not  only  the  ravages  of  time,  but  the 
neglect  or  assaults  of  careless  or  riotous  tenants. 

In  the  last  century  many  very  fine  houses  were  built 
in  Dublin  as  residences  for  the  nobility  and  landed 
gentry,  classes  long  since  almost  extinct  in  this  city. 
Those  splendid  mansions  have  been  converted  chiefly 
into  public  ofiices  or  charitable  institutions,  and  some 
of  them  even  into  tenements.  The  great  majority  of 
Dublin  eighteenth-century  houses  were,  however,  con- 
structed of  slight  brick  walls,  slender  wooden  beams, 
and  thin  planks.  As  to  the  seventeenth-century  houses, 
these  have,  with  rare  exceptions,  completely  decayed 
away. 

The  fact,  then,  is  that  the  humbler  classes  in  Dublin 
live  in  houses  which,  though  almost  new  as  compared 
with  the  houses  of  a  Spanish  or  Italian  town,  are  pre- 
maturely decayed.  Their  walls  are  honey-combed,  their 
woodwork  rotted,  their  roofs  are  masses  of  small  and 
cracked  slates,  with  innumerable  patches  upon  them  ; 
their  yards  are  generally  unpaved,  their  underground 
storeys — formerly  cleanly  and  well  kept  kitchens — sub- 
sequently converted  into  tenements,  are  now  noisome, 
dark  spaces,  mostly  shut  up,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  the  asylums  of  homeless  wanderers. 

The  above  description  does  not  apply  to  all  the  tene- 
ments of  this  city,  but  it  does  not  exaggerate  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  a  large  proportion  of  them.  In 
general  terms  it  may  be  truthfully  said  of  Dublin  that 
it  is  a  decayed  city.  It  does  not  in  the  least  resemble 
Belfast,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  most 
other  British  cities.  The  latter  consist  in  great  part  of 
new  buildings,  but  they  differ  essentially  from  Dublin 
in  the  important  point  that  their  working  population 
live  in  houses  built  specially  for  them,  and  adapted  to 
their  wants,  whilst  the  Dublin  artisans  and  labourers 
live  chiefly  in  the  decayed  houses  of  former  genera- 
tions of  people  of  superior  rank. 

For  some  time  past  the  sanitary  authorities  have  been 
animated  with  the  strongest  desire  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  tenement  houses  of  Dublin.  If  the  inferior 
ones  formed  but  a  small  portion  of  the  city,  a  mode- 
rate outlay  of  money  would  sufiice  to  replace  them  by 
healthful  dwellings  ;  but  the  most  cursory  examination 
of  the  city  is  sufiicient  to  show  that  nearly  one  half  of 
it  would  require  to  be  rebuilt.  It  is  not  in  the  power 
of  the  corporation  to  make  very  extensive  clearances  of 
the  purlieus,  for  such  operations  entail  enormous  ex- 
penditure. It  is  most  unfortunate  that  municipal 
authorities  have  to  pay  so  much  for  wretched  old  houses 
when  they  purchase  them  compulsorily.  The  two  un- 
healthy areas  cleared  by  th«  corporation  at  the  Coombe 
and  Phmket  Street  cost  nearly  52,000L,  or  at  the  rate 
of  6,61 3Z.  10s.  per  acre.  If  the  owners  of  the  houses  on 
these  areas  voluntarily  disposed  of  them  they  would 
pro)jal)ly  not  have  realised  20,000Z. 

It  is  likely  that  the  corporation  will  "not  be  able  to 
effect  any  i'urther  clearances  of  unhealthy  areas  for 
some  years  at  least.  The  question  then  arises,  how  are 
the  thousands  of  old  houses  which  are  structurally  unfit 
for  human  habitation  to  be  cither  permanently  closed 


or  converted  into  healthful  dwellings  ?  There  seems  to 
be  but  the  one  method  of  accomplishing  these  objects, 
namely,  the  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Public  Health  Act  relating  to  unhealthy  dwellings. 
They  are  ample  for  the  purpose,  and  the  metropolitan 
police  magistrates  never  hesitate  to  enforce  them  when 
called  upon  so  to  do  by  the  sanitary  ofiicers.  When 
the  magistrates  and  sanitary  authorities  are  in  accord, 
the  powers  which  they  possess  in  relation  to  dwellings 
are  enormous.  The  house  which  I  certify  to  be  unfit 
for  habitation,  by  reason  of  certain  structural  defects 
of  an  ineradicable  nature,  can  be  closed  practically  for 
ever  by  the  magistrate,  no  compensation  being  allowed 
to  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  house.  A  poAver  of  this 
kind  should  be  used  with  great  judgment  and  modera- 
tion, but  owing  to  the  terribly  defective  state  of  the 
Dublin  tenements,  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  apply  it 
very  freely. 

Up  to  the  year  1879  very  few  unhealthy  dwellings 
had  been  completely  detenanted  and  closed  in  Dublin. 
In  that  year,  increased  powers  having  been  entrusted 
to  me,  action  more  vigorous  than  heretofore  was  taken  in 
reference  to  the  worst  classes  of  tenement  houses. 
Those  that  were  very  lofty  and  were  unprovided  with 
yards,  and  the  houses  in  narrow  courts  and  yards,  were 
the  first  to  be  examined.  It  was  found  in  many  in- 
stances that  it  was  impossible  to  improve  their  condi- 
tion sufiiciently  to  admit  of  their  being  inhabited. 
For  example,  a  large  block  of  houses  extending  from 
St.  Michael's  Hill  to  St.  Michael's  Lane,  and  adjoining 
the  Synod  Hall  of  Ohristchurch  Cathedral,  I  con- 
sidered to  be  not  only  unfit  for  human  habitation,  but 
to  be  incapable  of  conversion  into  healthy  dwellings, 
and  for  the  following  reason  : — The  buildings  were  of 
three  storeys,  and  were  in  quadrangular  form  ;  one  side 
of  the  block  was  in  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  Synod 
House  and  the  three  remaining  sides  consisted  of 
ranges  of  apartments ,  each  of  which  constituted  a  dis- 
tinct tenement.  In  the  central  portion  a  yard  only  a 
few  square  feet  in  extent  was  situated,  and  in  this  small 
space  the  sanitary  accommodation  for  nearly  150  per- 
sons was  situated.  The  oozings  from  the  filthy  so-called 
ashpit  permeated  through  the  foundations  of  the  houses, 
and  ascended  through  their  walls,  rendering  them  damp 
and  noisome.  It  was  impossible  to  convert  a  block  of 
buildings  such  as  this  into  wholesome  dwellings, 
because  there  was  no  proper  way  of  ventilating  it.  The 
stairs,  being  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  buildings, 
were  dark,  and  the  doors  of  the  rooms  opened  out  upon 
dimly-lighted  and  ill-ventilated  lobbies.  The  effete 
matters  from  a  large  population  were  concentrated 
upon  a  surface  only  a  few  superficial  feet  in  extent, 
and  in  a  place  completely  surrounded  by  high  walls. 
The  emanations  from  these  matters  therefore  penetrated 
into  the  houses  through  their  back  doors  and  windows. 
I  applied  to  the  magistrates  to  order  these  houses  to  be 
closed,  and  although  the  application  was  strongly 
opposed,  the  order  sought  for  was  granted. 

So  soon  as  these  houses  became  detenanted,  rapid 
dilapidation  set  in,  and  in  about  two  j'ears  they  became 
dangerous  ruins.  They  were,  consequently,  pulled  down, 
and  their  materials  sold.  The  site  is  now  clear,  and, 
thanks  to  the  New  Buildings  Byelaws,  cannot  be  again 
ever  built  upon. 

The  histoiy  which  I  have  given  in  reference  to  the 
old  houses  on  St.  Michael's  Hill  could  be  repeated  with 
but  little  variation  in  reference  to  many  other  blocks  of 
buildings,  and  even  to  whole  streets.  Wood  Street,  and 
Arthur's  Lane,  and  Oliver's  Alley,  which  extends  from 
the  street  towards  Golden  Lane,  have  had  nearly  every 
house  in  them  detenanted  and  closed.  Here  we  have  a 
whole  area — one  of  the  most  unhealthy  in  Dublin — 
cleared  without  one  penny  having  been  paid  to  the 
owners  of  the  property.  I  understand  that  it  is  pro- 
bable a  large  number  of  artisans'  dwellings  will  soon  be 
erected  upon  this  site.  It  may  be  alleged,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  in  no  city  in  the  Empire  have  so 
many  unhealthy  houses  been  closed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Public  Health  Act — that  is,  without  com- 
pensation to  the  owners.  From  the  31st  August  1879 
up  to  31st  December  1884  the  total  number  of  houses 
detenanted  and  closed  amounted  to  1,857.  Dm-ing  tho 
same  period  430  cellar-dwellings  were  permanently  shut 
up,  as  were  also  hundreds  of  rooms  in  houses,  other  than 
the  above,  which  were  damp,  or  were  too  close  to  the 
sanitary  accommodation  of  the  house,  or  were  from 
other  causes  unfit  for  habitation.  No  doubt  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  above-mentioned  houses  were,  by  being 
rebuilt  oi'  extensively  repaii'cd  and  improved,  allowed 
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to  be  again  occupied,  but  very  nearly  as  many  have 
been  permanently  closed. 

In  Britisb  cities  we  usually  find  good,  bad,  and  indif- 
ferent quarters,  but  always  distinct,  whilst  in  Dublin 
there  is  really  no  district  which  is  not  permeated  with 
purlieus.  Some  of  the  poorest  and  most  decayed  streets 
exist  in  actual  contact  with  the  most  fashionable  squares 
and  streets.  A  wretchedly  poor  population,  occupying 
decayed  houses,  inhabit  the  space  between  St.  Stephen's 
Green  and  Fitzwilliam  Square.  The  stables,  in  lanes 
lying  in  the  rear  of  Merrion  Square,  have  been  in  great 
part  converted  into  dwelling-houses.  The  neighbour- 
hood of  Upper  and  Lower  Mount  Street  teems  with  a 
poverty  stricken  population.  Unlike  most  other  great 
cities,  the  worst  part  of  Dublin  lies  to  the  west.  Here 
there  is  not  a  single  large  street  in  which  tenement 
houses  do  not  form  the  major  portion  of  the  build- 
ings. 

A  very  large  number  of  the  tenement  houses  of  Dublin 
are  owned  by  persons  of  the  upper  class,  many  of  them 
residing  in  the  country,  in  England,  or  abroad.  They 
are  represented  by  agents,  and  their  houses  are  let  on 
lease  or  yearly  to  "  middlemen,"  who  sublet  rooms  to 
weekly  tenants.  These  middlemen  make  a  large  profit 
out  of  the  tenement  houses.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  weekly  tenants  have  to  pay  the  middlemen,  the 
agent,  the  landlord,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  a  "ground 
landlord."  Many  of  the  "  head  landlords  "  get  so  little 
out  of  the  houses  that  when  the  latter  are  closed  at  the 
suit  of  the  sanitary  authorities  the  owners  do  not  care 
to  put  them  into  a  proper  state  of  repair.  In  Dublin 
unoccupied  houses  are  exempt  from  taxation,  but  I 
think  if  they  were  made  liable  to,  say,  ", half-rates  "  the 
owners  of  the  dilapidated  houses,  which  are  to  be  seen 
in  all  parts  of  the  city,  would  be  stimulated  to  sell  them, 
put  them  in  proper  order,  or  take  them  down. 

In  1882  I  caused  a  sanitary  survey  to  be  made  of  all 
the  houses  situated  within  the  city  of  Dublin.  The  re- 
sults were  in  some  respects  startling.  It  was  found  that 
of  the  24,211  inhabited  houses  7,234  were  occupied  by 
two  or  more  families,  and  that  of  the  54,725  families 
residing  in  Dublin  no  fewer  than  32,202  lived  in  those 
7,234  houses.  They  contained  48,116  rooms,  afi"ording 
the  accommodation  of  1^  rooms  per  family. 

The  tenement  houses,  of  Dublin  having,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, been  built  for  the  occupation  each  of  a  single 
family,  are  not  suited  for  the  accommodation  of  several 
— often  a  dozen.  Their  sanitary  accommodation  is 
generally  insufficient,  but  within  the  last  two  years 
this  defect  has  been  much  improved,  and  to  a  great  ex- 
tent will,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  be  almost 
wholly  remedied.  In  1884,  2,700  waterclosets — nearly 
all  situated  in  yards — were  substituted  for  filthy  privies, 
many  of  which  were  placed  directly  against  the 
houses. 

The  chief  defects  of  the  Dublin  tenements  are  : — 

1.  Want  of  sufficient  air-space  round  them,  many 

being  without  any  yards,  and  some  situated  in 
narrow  courts  and  alleys. 

2.  Their  dilapidated  condition :  cracked  walls,  bad 

roofs,  very  old  worm-eaten  floors,  rickety  stairs, 
windows  ill-fitting  in  their  frames,  and  often 
broken. 


3.  Bad  condition  of  the  basement  storeys,  which  the 

sanitary  authority  not  permitting  to  be  used  as 
dwellings,  have  become  receptacles  for  dirt. 

4.  Insufficient  accommodation  for  families,  nearly 

one  half  of  those  dwelling  in  tenement  houses 
having  each  but  a  single  apartment.  The 
huddling  together  of  persons  of  both  sexes  and 
all  ages  in  a  single  apartment  is  attended  by 
obvious  evils. 

5.  The  want  of  proper  arrangements  for  the  regular 

cleansing  of  the  halls,  lobbies,  and  stairs  (the 
corporation  daily  cleanse  the  yards). 

6.  The  high  rent  of  the  tenements  in  relation  to  the 

accommodation  affiarded. 

The  following  statement  in  reference  to  a  house  in 
Mercer  Street  shows  a  state  of  things  very  common  in 
Dublin  tenement  dwellings  : — 

No.  36,  Upper  Mercek  Street. 

This  house  consists  of  four  storeys,  and  was  formerly 
occupied  by  a  single  family,  as  were  all  the  other  houses 
in  this  street.  It  contains  12  rooms  and  two  kitchens  ; 
one  of  the  rooms  is  unoccupied  (but  is  to  be  let), 
and  the  back  kitchen  is  not  used  as  a  dwelling.  Eleven 
families,  numbering  23  adults  and  14  children — total, 
37 — occupy  the  11  rooms  and  one  kitchen. 

The  weekly  rents  amount  to  11.  8s.  6d.,  or  yearly  to 
74^.  2s.  The  house  is  valued  for  rating  purposes  at  181., 
excess  of  rent  over  valuation  52L  2s.  The  rental  of 
this  house,  therefore,  exceeds  its  valuation  more  than 
four  times. 

As  to  the  social  condition  of  the  inmates,  the  follow- 
ing shows  the  occupation  of  the  heads  of  the  families, 
and  their  earnings  : — 


Occupations. 

Earnings. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Jeweller,  1  - 

-  1 

8 

0 

Carpenters,  2  - 

-  1 

14 

0 

Shoemaker,  1  - 

-  0 

15 

0 

Bricklayer,  1  - 

-  1 

12 

0 

Gardener,  1 

-  0 

16 

0 

Porters,  3 

.    12s.  to  1 

5 

0 

Job  Coachman 

-  Uncertain. 

Charwoman,  1 

-  0 

5 

0 

In  this  paper  I  have  confined  myself  to  a  description 
of  the  defective  state  of  the  homes  of  the  poorer  classes 
in  Dublin;  the  remedy  for  it  is  a  large  question,  Avhich 
I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  at  jaresent. 

The  following  tables  show  the  rental,  valuation,  and 
accommodation,  &c.  in  connexion  with  the  houses  in 
four  streets,  by  no  means  the  worst  in  Dublin.  Scores 
of  other  streets  are  placed  under  similar  conditions. 
The  facts  set  forth  in  these  tables  demonstrate  that  the 
homes  of  the  humbler  classes  are  insufficient  in  their 
accommodation,  and  are  rented  in  excess  of  their  real 
value. 
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A  Statement  showing  the  Rent,  Valuation,  &c.  of  Tenement  Houses  in  four  selected  Streets. 


Chuech  Street. 


HOUSE. 

Numher  of 

Rooms 
in  House. 

Number  of 
Families 
in  House. 

Average 
Number  of 

EiOoms 
per  Family. 

Total  Weekly 
Rent. 

Avera!<e  Kent 
per  Family 
per  Week. 

Total  Yearly  Rent. 

Valuation. 

£  s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

j>  s. 

,j 

Cv. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

No.    25  - 

9 

7 

1"12 

0  17  11 

Q 

2 

G-71 

46  11 

8 

22 

0 

0 

„       26  - 

10 

8 

1-25 

1  7 

0 

Q 

3 

4-5 

70  4 

0 

2G 

0 

0 

„      27  - 

6 

5 

1-2 

0  9 

10 

Q 

1 

11-6 

25  11 

4 

18 

0 

0 

„      30  ■ 

7 

4 

1-75 

0  14 

0 

Q 

3 

6 

30  8 

0 

10 

8 

0 

0 

„      31  " 
„      32  - 

8 

5 

1-6 

0  14 

4 

Q 

2  10-4 

O/  0 

4 

0 

0 

8 

7 

1-14 

0  19 

5 

0 

2 

9-28 

50  9 

8 

11 

0 

0 

,,      34  - 

7 

5 

1-4 

0  10 

0 

Q 

2 

0 

26  0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

„      35  - 

6 

3 

2 

0  18 

0 

Q 

6 

0 

46  16 

0 

12 

0 

0 

„      36  - 

6 

5 

1-2 

0  18 

0 

Q 

3 

8-4 

48  2 

0 

12 

0 

0 

„      37  - 

4 

3 

1-33 

0  10 

0 

Q 

3 

4 

26  0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

„      38  ■ 

5 

2 

2-5 

0  5 

6 

Q 

2 

9 

14  6 

0 

21 

0 

0 

„      40  - 

6 

5 

1'2 

0  12 

0 

Q 

2 

4-8 

31  4 

0 

1  - 

„      41  - 

7 

5 

1-4 

0  12 

0 

Q 

2 

4-8 

31  4 

0 

0 

0 

„      49  - 

4 

4 

1 

0  7 

3 

Q 

1 

9-75 

18  17 

0 

11 

0 

0 

„      50  - 

8 

7 

1"14 

1  0 

6 

Q 

2  11-14 

53  6 

0 

11 

0 

0 

„      52  - 

8 

7 

1-14 

0  15 

5 

Q 

2 

2-42 

40  1 

8 

11 

0 

0 

„      54  - 

6 

4 

1-5 

0  15 

6 

Q 

3  10-25 

40  6 

0 

9 

0 

0 

„      55  - 

6 

3 

2 

9 

0 

0 

„      56  - 

14 

13 

1-07 

1  4 

6 

Q 

1  10-61 

63  14 

Q 

11 

0 

0 

„      57  - 

6 

5 

1"2 

0  11 

2 

2 

2-8 

29  0 

D 
O 

7 

0 

0 

„       59  - 

6 

6 

1'2 

0  11 

9 

Q 

2 

4-2 

30  11 

0 

10 

0 

0 

„       60  - 

6 

4 

1-5 

0  13  11 

Q 

3 

5-75 

36  3 

Q 

9 

0 

0 

„      68  - 

10 

8 

1-25 

1  0 

4 

0 

2 

6-5 

52  17 

4 

13 

0 

0 

„      64  - 

6 

5 

1-2 

0  9 

G 

1  10-8 

24  14 

A 
U 

13 

0 

0 

„      65  - 

8 

5 

1-C 

0  10 

2 

Q 

2 

0-4 

26  8 

g 

11 

0 

0 

„      66  - 

8 

7 

1-14 

0  14 

8 

2 

1-14 

38  2 

D 
O 

12 

0 

0 

„      67  - 
,.      69  - 

8 

G 

1-38 

0  19  10 

Q 

3 

3-G6 

51  11 

4 

IG 

0 

0 

8 

4 

2 

0  7 

0 

Q 

1 

9 

18  4 

Q 

10 

0 

0 

„      71  - 

6 

3 

2 

0  10  10 

3 

7-33 

28  3 

4 

13 

0 

0 

„      72  - 

6 

5 

1-2 

0  17 

0 

Q 

3 

4-8 

Q 

10 

0 

0 

„      73  - 

6 

5 

1-2 

0  15 

0 

0 

3 

0 

39  0 

14 

0 

0 

„      85  - 

6 

4 

1-5 

0  9 

11 

Q 

2 

5-75 

25  15 

0 

7 

10 

0 

86  - 

6 

4 

1-5 

0  7 

6 

Q 

1 

10-5 

19  10 

Q 

5  10 

0 

„      87  - 

8 

3 

2-OG 

0  5 

6 

Q 

1  10 

14  6 

9 

0 

0 

„      88  - 

„      89  - 

6 

G 

1 

0  11 

8 

Q 

1 

11-33 

30  6 

g 

8 

0 

0 

6 

4 

1-5 

0  11 

0 

Q 

2 

9 

28  12 

Q 

8 

0 

0 

„      90  - 

6 

5 

1-2 

0  14 

6 

Q 

2  10-8 

37  14 

Q 

8 

0 

0 

„      91  - 

6 

5 

1-2 

0  14 

6 

Q 

2  10-8 

37  14 

Q 

8 

0 

0 

92  - 

6 

5 

1-2 

0  7 

4 

Q 

1 

5-6 

19  1 

4 

„       95  - 

9 

5 

1-8 

1  0 

2 

Q 

4 

0-4 

52  8 

g 

18 

0 

0 

„       96  - 

6 

4 

1-5 

0  11 

2 

2 

9-5 

29  0 

g 

9 

0 

0 

„      97  - 

6 

5 

1-2 

0  6 

0 

Q 

1 

2-4 

15  12 

Q 

8 

0 

0 

98  - 

G 

3 

2 

0  12 

G 

0 

4 

2 

32  10 

Q 

8 

0 

0 

„      99  - 

6 

4 

1-5 

0  10 

8 

Q 

2 

8 

27  14 

g 

10 

0 

0 

„     101  - 

4 

4 

1 

0  9 

6 

0 

2 

4-5 

24  14 

Q 

7 

0 

0 

„     109  &  109a  - 

8 

(! 

1-33 

0  14 

0 

0 

2 

4 

36  8 

19 

0 

0 

„     110  - 

10 

6 

1-G6 

1  0 

9 

0 

3 

5-5 

53  19 

0 

10 

0 

0 

„  115 

4 

2 

2 

0  8 

G 

0 

4 

3 

11  1 

0 

5 

0 

(1 

„  116 

6 

5 

1-2 

0  14 

0 

0 

2 

9-6 

36  8 

0 

12 

0 

Q 

„     117  - 

6 

5 

1-2 

0  12 

0 

0 

2 

4-8 

31  4 

0 

9  10 

0 

„     118  - 

6 

5 

1-2 

0  14  10 

0 

2 

10-8 

38  li 

4 

8 

0 

0 

„     127  - 

6 

4 

1-5 

0  8 

6 

0 

2 

1-5 

22  2 

0 

9 

0 

0 

„     128  - 

6 

4 

1-5 

0  8 

8 

0 

2 

2 

22  10 

8 

8 

0 

0 

»  130 

5 

3 

l-GG 

0  6 

9 

0 

2 

3 

17  11 

0 

9 

0 

0 

„  131 

12 

7 

1-71 

0  17 

8 

0 

2 

G-28 

45  18 

8 

11 

0 

0 

„  132 

9 

7 

1-28 

0  14  10 

0 

2 

1-42 

38  11 

4 

11 

0 

0 

„  133 

8 

5 

1-G 

0  13 

3 

0 

2 

7-8 

34  9 

0 

11 

0 

0 

„  134 

8 

7 

1'14 

0  15 

0 

0 

2 

1-71 

39  0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

„  135 

6 

3 

2 

0  13 

G 

0 

4 

G 

35  2 

0 

10 

0 

0 

„  138 

8 

7 

1-14 

0  15 

2 

0 

2 

2 

39  8 

8 

11 

0 

0 

„  139 

9 

6 

1-5 

0  11 

0 

0 

1 

10 

28  12 

0 

9 

0 

0 

„  I-IO 

8 

7 

1-14 

0  15 

3 

0 

2 

2-14 

39  13 

0 

11 

0 

0 

„  142 

6 

2 

3 

0  10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

26  0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

„  148 

14 

8 

1-75 

1  5 

0 

0 

3 

1-5 

65  0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

„  155 

9 

5 

1-8 

0  7 

0 

0 

1 

4-8 

18  4 

0 

17 

(1 

0 

„  160 

6 

5 

1-2 

0  12 

8 

0 

2 

G-4 

32  18 

8 

H 

0 

0 

„     164  - 

11 

8 

1-37 

0  IS 

8 

0 

2 

4 

48  10 

8 

32 

0 

0 

„  166 

8 

2 

4 

0    8  10 

0 

4 

5 

22  19 

4 

11 

0 

0 

„     170  - 

6 

4 

1'5 

0  7 

4 

0 

1 

10 

19  1 

4 

12 

0 

0 

„     171  - 

6 

3 

2 

0  6 

0 

0 

2 

0 

15  12 

0 

9 

0 

0 

„     172  - 

8 

3 

2-60 

0  5 

2 

0 

1 

8 -66 

13  8 

8 

18 

0 

0 

,.     173  - 

11 

5 

2-2 

0  10 

2 

0 

2 

0-4 

20  8 

8 

20 

0 

0 

„     174  - 

8 

G 

1-33 

0  10 

0 

0 

1 

S 

26  0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

.,    177  - 

8 

5 

1-6 

0  7  10 

0 

1 

C-8 

20  7 

4 

22 

0 

0 

Summary  of  the  above  Street. 


Number 
of 

Tenement 
Houses 
in  Street. 

Number 

of 
Rooms 
in  Street. 

Number 
of 

Families 
in  Street. 

Average 
Number  of 

Rooms 
per  Family. 

Total  Weekly 
Rent 
of  Street. 

Average  Rent 
l)cr  Family 
per  Week. 

Total 
Yearly  Rent 
of  Street. 

Total 
Valuation  of 
Street. 

74 

532 

370 

1-43 

£  s.  d. 
46  17  1 

£   s.  d. 

0   2  G-39 

£   s.  d. 

2,365   6  0 

£   s.  d. 
857  10  0 

Average 
Tearlv  Bent 
per  House. 

£  *.  d. 
81  19  3-24 

Average 
Val  nation  per 
House. 

£  s.  d. 
11  11  9-08 
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HOUSE 

NuTnbGr  of 

Rooms 
in  House* 

Number 
of 

Families  in 
House. 

Average 
Number  of 

Rooms 
per  Family. 

Total  Weekly 
Kent. 

Average  Rent 
per  Family 
per  Week. 

Total  Yearly 
Rent. 

Valuation. 

£  s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

a. 

£  s. 

d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

No.       2  - 

6 

4 

1-5 

0  10  10 

0 

2 

8-5 

28  3 

4 

13 

0  0 

3  - 

6 

4 

1-0 

0  10  10 

Q 

2 

8-0 

28  3 

4 

13 

0  0 

4  - 

6 

« 

1 

0  15 

2 

Q 

2 

6-33 

39  S 

3 

13 

0  0 

.  5  - 

8 

7 

1-14 

0  13 

4 

Q 

1 

10-85 

34  )3 

4 

13 

0  0 

6  - 

8 

7 

1-14 

1  0 

0 

0 

2  10-28 

52  0 

Q 

g 

0  0 

„    7  &  7^  - 

16 

14 

i-u 

1  14  11 

0 

2 

5-92 

90  15 

8 

27 

0  0 

9   -  • 

6 

6 

1 

0  16 

0 

Q 

2 

8 

41  12 

0 

15 

0  0 

10  - 

8 

8 

1 

0  13 

8 

Q 

1 

8-5 

35  10 

g 

18 

0  0 

11  - 

8 

8 

1 

1  7 

4 

0 

3 

5 

70  11 

4 

18 

0  0 

12  - 

8 

8 

1 

1  2 

0 

0 

2 

9 

57  4 

Q 

20 

0  t) 

13  - 

8 

8 

1 

1  2 

0 

0 

2 

9 

57  4 

0 

16 

0  0 

14  - 

8 

8 

1 

1  3 

0 

Q 

2  10-5 

59  16 

Q 

16 

0  0 

15  - 

8 

8 

1 

1  7 

3 

0 

3 

4-87 

70  17 

0 

16 

0  0 

16  - 

8 

7 

1-14 

0  19 

10 

0 

2  10 

51  11 

4 

16 

0  0 

18  - 

8 

7 

1-14 

1  1 

1 

0 

3 

0-14 

5I<  IG 

4 

16 

0  0 

19  - 

8 

4 

2 

0  12 

0 

0 

3 

0 

31  4 

0 

16 

0  0 

20  - 

8 

7 

1-14 

0  15 

6 

0 

2 

2-57 

40  6 

0 

IS 

0  0 

„         24  - 

8 

8 

1 

1  4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

62  8 

0 

17 

0  0 

25  - 

8 

7 

1-14 

1  1 

6 

0 

3 

0-85 

55  IS 

0 

17 

0  0 

28  - 

5 

3 

1-66 

0  10 

0 

0 

3 

4 

26  0 

0 

32 

0  0 

29  - 

8 

8 

1 

1  0 

7 

0 

2 

6-87 

53  10 

4 

16 

11  0 

31  - 

8 

8 

1 

0  17 

9 

0 

2 

2-62 

46  3 

0 

15 

0  0 

„         32  - 

8 

6 

1-33 

0  16 

4 

0 

2 

8-66 

42  9 

4 

IS 

0  0 

33  - 

8 

7 

1-14 

0  15 

6 

0 

2 

2-57 

40  6 

0 

14 

0  0 

34  - 

8 

fi 

1-33 

0  19 

2 

(1 

3 

2-33 

49  16 

8 

14 

0  0 

36  - 

12 

11 

1-09 

1  8 

6 

0 

2 

7-09 

74  2 

0 

18 

0  0 

37   -  - 

8 

6 

1-33 

0  15 

0 

0 

2 

6 

39  0 

0 

14 

0  0 

88  - 

8 

7 

1"14 

0  19 

3 

0 

2 

9 

50  1 

0 

17 

0  0 

39  - 

8 

8 

1 

1    0  11 

0 

2 

7-37 

54  7 

8 

18 

0  0 

„         40  - 

8 

7 

1-14 

1  2 

6 

0 

3 

2-57 

68  10 

0 

14 

0  0 

41  - 

9 

9 

1 

1  3 

4 

0 

2 

711 

60  13 

4 

16 

0  0 

42  - 

6 

4 

]-5 

0  8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

20  16 

0 

8 

0  0 

43  - 

I  8 

7 

1-14 

0  15 

0 

0 

2 

1-71 

39  0 

0 

15 

0  0 

„         44  - 

8 

7 

1-14 

0  18 

0 

0 

2 

6-85 

46  16 

0 

15 

0  0 

SUMMAEY  01  THE  ABOVE  StEEET. 


Number 
of 

Tenement 
Houses 
in  Street. 

Number  of 

Rooms 
in  Street. 

Number 
of 

Families  in 
Street. 

Average  Number 
of  Rooms  per 
Family. 

Totiil  Weekly 
Rent 
of  Street. 

A  vera^e  Rent  per 
Family 
per  Week. 

Total 
Yearly  Rent  of 
Street. 

Total 
Valuation  of 
Street. 

34 

-272 

240 

1-13 

£  s.  d. 
32   0  1 

£  s.  d. 
0   2  8 

£    s.  d. 
1,603  14  4 

£  s.  d. 
530   0  0 

Average 
Yearly  Rent 
per  House 

£  s.  d. 
48  18  7-8S 

Average 
Valuation  per 
House 

£  s.  d. 
15  11  9-17 

NoETH  Cumberland  Steeet. 


HOUSE. 

Number  of 

Rooms 
in  House. 

Number 
of 

Families  in 
House. 

Average 
Number  of 

Rooms 
per  Family. 

Total  Weekly 
'  Rent. 

Average  Rent 
per  Family 
per  Week. 

Total  Yearly 
Rent. 

Valuation. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

No.  1 

6 

4 

1-5 

0 

11 

4 

0 

2 

10 

29  9 

4 

12 

0 

0 

„  7 

8 

6 

1-33 

1 

1  10 

0 

3 

4-66 

56  15 

4 

16 

0 

0 

..8 

8 

4 

2 

0 

13 

0 

0 

3 

3 

33  16 

0 

18 

0 

0  • 

,,9 

11 

9 

1-22 

1 

7 

3 

0 

3 

0-.S3 

70  17 

0 

27 

0 

0 

„  10 

10 

5 

2 

1 

0 

6 

0 

4 

1-2 

53  6 

0 

28 

0 

0 

,,11 

14 

12 

1-16 

1 

12 

0 

0 

2 

8 

8:5  4 

0 

31 

0 

0 

„  12         -    ■  - 

14 

10 

1-4 

1 

7 

6 

0 

2 

9 

71  10 

0 

32 

0 

0 

13 

10 

7 

1-42 

1 

5 

0 

0 

8 

6-85 

65  0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

„  14 

8 
12 

7 

1-14 

1 

8 

0 

0 

4 

0 

72  16 

0 

32 

0 

0 

.,16 

8 

1-5 

1 

5 

0 

0 

3 

1-5 

65  0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

„  17 

12 

7 

1-71 

1 

6 

6 

0 

3 

7-85 

66  6 

0 

24 

0 

0 

„  18 

11 

5 

2-2 

1 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

65  0 

0 

20 

0 

(1 

„  19 

10 

6 

1-66 

1 

2 

5 

0 

3 

8-83 

58  5 

•8 

21 

0 

0 

..20 

10 

7 

1-42 

1 

6 

3 

0 

3 

9 

OS  5 

0 

20 

0 

0 

..21 

10 

8 

1-25 

1 

7 

0 

0 

3 

4-5 

70  4 

0 

20 

0 

0 

..23 

12 

9 

1-33 

1 

6 

0 

0 

2 

10-66 

67  12 

0 

20 

0 

0 

,.24         -  - 

10 

7 

1-42 

1 

5 

0 

0 

3 

6-85 

65  0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

..25 

10 

7 

1'42 

1 

6 

3 

0 

3 

9 

68  5 

0 

20 

0 

0 

.,26 

10 

8 

1-25 

1 

8 

0 

0 

3 

6 

72  16 

0 

20 

0 

0 

..  27 

10 

4 

2*5 

0 

17 

0 

4 

3 

44  4 

0 

17 

0 

0 

..28 

10 

8 

1-25 

1 

5 

I 

0 

3 

1-5 

65  0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

.,29 
..30 

10 

8 

1-25 

1 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

62  8 

0 

17 

0 

0 

10 

6 

1-66 

0 

IS 

0 

0 

3 

0 

4(1  l(i 

I) 

17 

0 

u 

.,31 

10 

8 

1-25 

1 

6 

0 

II 

•A 

3 

67  12 

0 

15 

0 

0 

,.32 

10 

8 

1-25 

1 

6 

0 

0 

3 

3 

67  12 

(1 

15 

0 

0 

.,33 

10 

8 

1-25 

1 

5 

0 

0 

3 

1-5 

65  0 

0  ■ 

15 

0 

1) 

„  31 

10 

6 

1-66 

1 

6 

0 

0 

4 

4 

67  12 

0 

20 

0 

0 

.,35 
.,  36 

10 

7 

1-42 

1 

8 

0 

0 

4 

0 

72  16 

0 

111 

II 

0 

10 

8 

1-25 

1 

5 

0 

0 

3 

1-5 

l!5  0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

..37 

10 

4 

2-5 

0 

14 

0 

II 

3 

6 

3C.  8 

0 

16 

0 

0 

.,88 
..40 

8 
10 

5 

1*6 

0 

14 

0 

0 

9-6 

06  8 

0 

9 

0 

0 

S 

1-25 

1 

9 

0 

0 

3 

8-25 

76  14 

21 

0 

0 

o  18894. 
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lOG  KOrAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 


Summary  op  the  above  Street. 


Number 
of 

Tenement 
Houses 
in  Street. 

Number 
of 

Rooms  in  Street. 

Number 
of 

Families  in 
Street. 

Average  Number 
of  Rooms  per 
Tamily. 

Total  Weekly 
Rent 
of  Street. 

Average  Rent  per 
Family 
per  Week. 

Total 
Yearly  Rent  of 
Street. 

Total 
Valuation  of 
Street. 

22 

323 

22-1 

1-44 

£  s.  d. 
3S   0  4 

£  s.  d. 
0  3  4-73 

£  s.  d. 

1,976  17  4 

£  s.  d. 

645  0  0 

Average 
Yearly  Rent 
per  House. 

Average 
Valuation 
per  House. 

£  s.  d. 
61  15  6'5 

£    s.  d, 

20   3  1-5 

Jeevis  Steeet. 


HOUSE. 

jNumljer  or 

Rooms 
in  House. 

Number 
ot 

Families  in 
House. 

Average 
Number  of 

Rooms 
per  Family, 

Total  Weekly 
Rent. 

Average  Rent 
per  Family 
per  Week. 

Total  Yearly 
Rent. 

Valuation. 

£ 

«. 

d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£ 

«.  d. 

No. 

1 

6 

5 

1 

•2 

0 

18 

6 

0 

3  8-4 

4B  a 

0 

17 

0  0 

2  - 

6 

3 

2 

0 

16 

0 

0 

5  4 

41  12 

0 

20 

0  0 

5  - 

9 

6 

1 

5 

1 

0 

6 

0 

3  5 

53  6 

0 

15 

0  0 

6 

20 

13 

1 

51 

1 

2 

6 

0 

1  8-7G 

58  10 

0 

16 

0  0 

7 

10 

a 

1 

66 

1 

2 

6 

0 

3  9 

58  10 

0 

14 

0  0 

8 

10 

8 

1 

25 

1 

12 

0 

0 

4  0 

83  4 

0 

16 

0  0 

11 

10 

8 

1 

25 

1 

8 

0 

0 

3  6-75 

74  2 

0 

20 

0  0 

13 

10 

7 

1 

42 

1 

6 

0 

0 

3  8-57 

«7  12 

0 

22 

0  0 

29 

10 

8 

1 

25 

1 

12 

0 

0 

4  0 

83  4 

0 

23 

0  0 

30 

16 

12 

1 

33 

1 

15 

6 

0 

2  11-5 

92  6 

0 

30 

0  0 

31 

10 

7 

1 

42 

1 

8 

6 

0 

4  0-85 

74  2 

0 

20 

0  0 

.32 

10 

8 

1 

25 

1 

9 

6 

0 

3   8' 25 

7(!  14 

0 

21 

0  0 

33 

8 

4 

3 

1 

4 

6 

0 

6  1-5 

63  14 

0 

27 

0  0 

,34 

12 

8 

1 

5 

1 

12 

0 

0 

4  0 

83  4 

0 

20 

0  0 

35 

10 

8 

1 

25 

1 

13 

0 

0 

4  1-5 

85  16 

0 

15 

0  0 

37 

10 

8 

1 

25 

1 

7 

0 

0 

3  4-5 

70  4 

0 

16 

0  0 

89 

4 

3 

1 

33 

0 

8 

6 

0 

2  10 

22  2 

0 

18 

0  0 

40 

10 

6 

1 

66 

1 

5 

0 

0 

4  2 

65  0 

0 

13 

0  0 

41 

10 

8 

1 

25 

1 

6 

4 

u 

3  2 

65  17 

4 

11 

9  0 

42 

10 

8 

1 

25 

1 

11 

8 

0 

3  11-5 

82  6 

8 

25 

0  0 

43 

8 

6 

1 

33 

1 

7 

8 

0 

4  7-,33 

71  18 

8 

14 

0  0 

44 

10 

7 

1 

42 

1 

12 

2 

0 

4  7-14 

83  12 

8 

14 

0  0 

45 

10 

5 

2 

1 

8 

6 

0 

5  8-4 

74  2 

0 

16 

0  0 

46 

10 

fi 

1 

66 

1 

5 

8 

0 

4  3-33 

66  14 

8 

16 

0  0 

49 

10 

8 

1 

25 

1 

5 

4 

0 

3  2 

65  17 

4 

17 

0  0 

50 

10 

7 

1 

42 

1 

4 

0 

0 

3  5*14 

62  8 

0 

16 

0  0 

51 

10 

8 

1 

25 

1 

5 

6 

0 

3  2-25 

66  6 

0 

16 

0  0 

.52 

10 

6 

1 

66 

1 

7 

0 

0 

4  6 

70  4 

0 

17 

0  0 

54 

10 

3 

3 

33 

0 

13 

6 

0 

4  6 

35  2 

0 

30 

0  0 

57 

12 

5 

2 

4 

1 

6 

8 

0 

5  4 

69  6 

8 

18 

0  0 

59 

12 

5 

2 

4 

0 

18 

0 

0 

3  7-2 

46  16 

0 

25 

0  0 

61 

m 

7 

1 

42 

0 

19 

6 

0 

•}  9'42 

50  14 

0 

15 

0  0 

62 

10 

8 

1 

25 

1 

2 

8 

0 

2  10 

58  18 

8 

12 

0  0 

68 

12 

8 

1 

5 

1 

5 

4 

0 

3  2 

65  17 

4 

15 

0  0 

64 

10 

7 

1 

42 

1 

6 

4 

0 

3  9-14 

68  9 

4 

25 

0  0 

Summary  of  .the  above  Street. 


Ifumber 
of 

Tenement 
Houses 
in  Street. 

Number 
of 

Rooms  in  Street. 

Number 
of 

Families  in 
Street. 

Average  Number 
of  Rooms  per 
Family. 

Total  Weekly 
Rent 
of  Street. 

Average  Rent  per 
Family 
per  Week. 

Total 
Yearly  Rent  of 
Street. 

Total 
Valuation  of 
Street. 

355 

240 

1'47 

£  s.  d. 
44  6  10 

£  s.  d. 
0   3  8-34 

£    s.  d. 

2,305  15  4 

£  s.  d 
645   0  0 

A\'erage 
Yearly  Rent 
per  House. 

Average 
Valuation 
per  House. 

£  s.  d. 
65  17  6-97 

£    s.  d. 
18   8  6-85 

The  foregoing  tables  show  that  in  four  Dublin  streets  there  are  1,074  families,  occupying  1,482  rooms  in  175  houses,  for  which  they  pay  a  yearls" 
rent  of  S,311i.  13s.,  the  houses  being  valued  at  2,677?.  10s.  One  of  these  houses  is  valued  at  8?.  yearly,  yet  the  eight  families  who  occupy  it  fiay  52/. 
rent  per  annum 
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A. 

(4) 

In  ray  direct  examination  I  stated  that  the  Corporation 
of  Dublin  employed  a  large  sanitary  staff  before  the 
Public  Health  Act  rendered  it  obligatory  on  the  sanitary 
authorities  to  have  a  staff. 

In  1873  the  sanitary  staff  consisted  of  a  medical  officer 
of  health,  a  public  analyst,  a  secretary,  15  police 
oflScers  acting  as  sanitary  inspectors,  a  clerk,  three 
inspectors  of  food,  and  two  disinfectors ;  total,  24. 

In  1885  the  staff  consists  of  a  medical  officer  of  health, 
who  is  also  executive  sanitary  ofi&cer  and  public  analyst, 
a  secretary  and  assistant  secretary,  a  consulting  medical 
officer  of  health,  four  clerks,  two  surveyors  of  buildings, 
nine  police  officers,  and  12  civilians  acting  as  sanitary 
inspectors,  three  food  inspectors  and  four  disinfectors, 
exclusive  of  stablemen,  whitewashers,  labourers  ;  total 
officers,  36.  The  salaries  and  wages  of  the  staff  is  about 
4,000Z. 

The  Public  Health  Act,  Ireland,  enacts  that.  Parlia- 
ment being  willing,  half  the  salaries  of  the  sanitary 
officers  may  be  recouped  by  the  Treasury.  It  has, 
however,  been  the  practice  to  recoup  only  half  of  the 
salaries  of  the  officers  appointed  since  the  Public  Health 


Act  came  into  force,  and  half  of  such  increases  to  the 
salaries  of  the  officers  which  might  be  approved  of  by 
the  Local  Government  Board.  As  the  corporation  had 
a  large  staff  before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  it  suffered 
considerably  for  having,  without  compulsion,  done  its 
duty.  In  other  cities  and  towns  there  was  either  no 
sanitary  staff  or  a  very  insufficient  one.  These  towns 
having  appointed  all  the  officers,  or  nearly  all,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  have  half  the 
salaries  of  those  officers  recouped.  The  sum  recouped 
to  the  corporation  by  the  Treasury  is  only  463Z.  6s. 
and  the  recoupment  deals  only  with  the  salaries  of  the 
medical  officer  of  health,  the  consulting  medical  officer 
of  health,  six  police  sanitary  officers.  It  would  seem  an 
obvious  act  of  justice  to  allow  of  a  recoupment  on  the 
salaries  of  all  the  sanitary  officers,  whether  appointed 
before  or  after  the  passing  of  the  Public  Health  Act. 
In  the  case  of  at  least  one  Irish  city  the  officers  who 
discharged  sanitary  duties  were  dismissed  and  re- 
appointed under  new  designations  in  order  to  qualify 
them  to  receive  recoupments  of  half  their  salaries  from 
the  Treasury. 

(Signed)       Chakles  A.  Camehon, 

Medical  Officer  of  Health, 

Dublin,  8th  June  1885. 
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B. 

(1.) 

Appendix  to  Evidence  of  Mk.  Bevesidge. 

Paper  showing  the  terms  upon  which  the  Corporation 
of  Dublin  let  the  Ooombe  Area  on  lease  to  the 
Dublin  Artizans  Dwellings  Company. 

This  lease  of  the  8th  October  1881  recites  that  the 
Coombe  area  (4a.  Or.  36p.)  had  been  acquired  and  cleared 
by  the  corporation  under  the  Artizans  and  Labourers 
Dwellings  Act,  1875,  and  the  Local  Government  Board 
(Ireland)  Provisional  Orders  Artizans  and  Labourers 
Dwellings  Confirmation  Act,  1877,  and  that  plans  for 
the  laying  out  of  the  site  and  erection  of  houses 
thereon  had  been  prepared  by  the  architect  of  the 
company,  and  approved  and  signed  by  the  architect  of 
the  corporation,  it  lets  the  ground,  save  the  streets, 
avenues,  and  open  spaces,  to  the  company  for  10,000  years 
at  a  rent  for  the  first  two  years  of  a  peppercorn,  if 
demanded,  and  afterwards  at  200Z.  per  annum.  The 
company  was  bound  to  erect  199  houses,  containing 
accommodation  for  "at  least  984  persons  of  the  artizan 
or  working  classes  "  in  strict  accordance  with  the  plans, 
well  and  substantially  built,  and  ventilated,  and  fur- 
nished with  water  supply,  proper  drainage,  and  sanitary 
appliances  and  apparatus,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
corporation  or  their  architect,  and  to  expend  20,OOOZ.  at 
least,  and  on  demand  produce  books  and  vouchers  for 
such  expenditure.  The  company  was  also  bound  not  to 
erect  any  building  except  those  in  the  plans,  or  such 
alterations  as  might  be  agreed  on,  and  not  to  permit  the 
dwelling-houses  or  buildings  to  be  subdivided,  or  any 
addition  made  thereto  or  alteration  in  the  character 
thereof,  save  with  consent  of  the  corporation.  The 
company  was  bound  to  sufficiently  maintain  the  houses, 
buildings,  &c.,  and  permit  the  officers  of  the  corporation 
to  enter  and  view  them  ;  also  to  keep  the  premises  in- 
sured in  an  office  approved  by  the  corporation,  and  if 
burned,  reinstate  them.  The  company  was  also  bound 
not  to  make  any  alteration  which  would  diminish  the 
accommodation  covenanted  for  persons  of  the  ai  tizan  or 
working  classes.  Usual  power  of  entry  and  distress  in 
default  of  payment  of  rent  within  21  days,  and  power  of 
resumption  in  default  of  payment  within  60  days, 
"  without  prejudice  to  any  right  of  action  or  remedy  of 
"  the  corporation,  their  successors  or  assigns,  in  respect 
*'  of  any  antecedent  breach  of  any  of  the  covenants  by 
"  the  company."    The  corporation  was  bound  to  lay 


out  and  asphalte  the  streets  and  footways,  construct 
sewers,  and  lay  down  water  pipes,  and  cause  the  streets, 
&c.  to  be  lighted. 

B. 

(2.) 

Section  20  of  27  ^  28  Vict.  c.  cccy.— Whenever  the 
surveyor  or  deputy  surveyor  authorised  as  aforesaid 
shall  certify  to  the  Lord  Mayor  that  any  structure  (in- 
cluding in  such  expression  any  building,  wall,  or  other 
structure,  or  anything  affixed  to  or  projecting  from  any 
building,  wall,  or  other  structure)  is  in  a  dangerous 
state,  the  Lord  Mayor  may  in  such  case  order  the  sur- 
veyor or  deputy  surveyor  to  cause  the  same  to  be  shored 
up  or  otherwise  secured,  and  proper  boards  or  fences  to 
be  put  up  and  properly  lighted  for  the  protection  of 
passengers ;  and  shall  cause  notice  in  writing  to  be 
posted  on  the  said  premises,  and  also  to  be  given  to  the 
owner  or  occupier  of  any  such  structure,  requiring  hira 
forthwith,  or  as  soon  as  shall  be  expressed  in  such 
notice,  to  take  down,  secure,  or  repair  the  same,  as  the 
case  may  require  ;  and  if  the  owner  or  occupier  to  whom 
such  notice  is  given  fails  to  comply  within  seven  days 
from  service  thereof  with  the  requisition  of  such  notice, 
the  surveyor  or  his  deputy  may  make  complaint  thereof 
before  a  justice  or  justices ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
such  justice  or  justices  to  order  the  owner,  or  on  his 
default  the  occupier,  of  such  structure  to  take  down, 
repair,  or  otherwise  secure  to  the  satisfaction  of  such, 
surveyor  or  deputy  burveyor,  or  of  such  other  surveyor 
as  the  corporation  may  appoint  for  that  purpose,  such 
structure,  or  such  part  thereof  as  appears  to  him  to  be 
in  a  dangerous  state,  within  a  time  to  be  fixed  by  such 
justice  or  justices;  and  in  case  the  same  is  not  taken 
down,  repaired,  or  otherwise  secured  within  the  time  so 
limited,  the  Lord  Mayor  may  with  all  convenient  speed 
cause  all  or  so  much  of  such  structure  to  be  taken  down 
or  otherwise  secured  in  such  manner  as  may  be  requi- 
site ;  and  all  expenses  incurred  by  the  corporation  in 
respect  of  taking  down,  shoring  up,  boarding  up,  watch- 
ing, and  lighting  any  such  dangerous  structure  in  pur- 
suance of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  by  the  owner,  or  on  his 
default  by  the  occupier,  of  such  structure,  but  without 
prejudice  to  the  right  to  recover  the  same  from  any 
lessee  or  other  person  liable  to  the  expense  of  repairs  of 
such  structure ;  and  such  expenses  may  be  recovered  by 
the  corporation  by  civil  bill  or  action  in  any  one  of  the 
superior  courts  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same 
costs  as  an  ordinary  debt. 
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(EVIBENCE  OF  Mk.  MONAHAN.) 

Memorandum. 

I  find  that,  in  my  evidence  relating  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  town  councillors,  town  commissioners,  and 
municipal  commissioners  in  Ireland,  I  omitted  to  refer 
to  the  provisions  of  "  The  Town  Councils  and  Local 
Boards  Act,  1880." 

That  Statute  (in  effect)  enacts  that : — 

(Section  1,  subsection  1.)  Every  person  qualified  to 
vote  at  the  election  for  any  such  office  shall  also  be 
qualified  to  be  elected  to  the  ofiice. 

(Subsection  3.)  The  qualifications  mentioned  in  the 


section  shall  be  alternatives  for  and  shall  not  repeal  or 
take  away  any  other  qualification. 

(Subsection  4.)  Nothing  in  the  section  shall  qualify 
any  person  for  any  ofiice  who  is  disqualified  by  the 
existing  law  by  reason  of  office,  contract,  bankruptcy, 
or  any  other  matter  of  disquahfication  or  disability. 

(Subsection  5.)  If  a  person  qualified  under  the  section 
ceases  for  six  months  to  reside  within  the  borough  or 
district,  he  shall  cease  to  be  qualified  under  the  section, 
and  his  office  shall  become  vacant  unless  he  was  at  the 
time  of  his  election,  and  continues  to  be  qualified  in 
some  other  manner. 

16th  July  1886.  (Signed)       J.  H.  Monahan. 
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1.  Circular  letter  to  town  clerks. 

2.  Reply  from  Dublin. 

3.  „  Belfast. 

4.  ,,  Waterford. 


5.  Reply  from  Cork. 

6.  „  Londonderry. 

7.  , ,  Galway. 

8.  New  Ross. 


1. 

CiHCTjLAR  Letter  addressed  to  Town  Clerks. 

8,  Richmond  Terrace,  Whitehall,  S.W., 
Sir,  2nd  July  1885. 

I  AM  directed  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  the 
Housing  of  the  "Working  Classes  to  ask  you  to  be  kind 
enough  to  send  me,  by  return  of  post,  the  following 
particulars  as  to  your  city  or  borough ; — 

1.  The  population  of  the  municipal  area. 

2.  The  number  of  the  electorate  for  municipal  or  local 

purposes. 

3.  The  municipal  franchise. 

4.  The  qualification  for  members  of  the  governing 

body. 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)       J.  E.  C.  Bodlet, 

Secretary. 

The  Town  Clerk  of 


2. 

Town  Clerk's  Office,  City  Hall,  Dublin, 
Sir,  7th  July  1885. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  6th  instant,  addressed 
to  the  town  clerk,  who  is  at  present  on  leave  of  absence, 
I  beg  to  inform  you  ; — 

1.  That  the  population  within  the  municipal  boundary 

of  Dublin  is,  according  to  the  last  census, 
249,486. 

2.  That  the  number  of  the  electorate  for  municipal 

purposes  is  6,644  at  present,  but  will  be  'much 
larger  after  the  next  revision  of  the  burgess  roll. 

3.  The  municipal  franchise. — To  be  enrolled  a  burgess 

it  is  necessary  to  be  rated  as  an  inhabitant  house- 
holder within  the  borough  or  within  seven  miles 
thereof,  provided  he  shall  have  been  rated  in 
respect  of  the  premises  occupied  to  all  rates 
made  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  during  the  time 
of  occupation,  and  shall  have  paid  on  or  before 
the  last  day  of  August  all  such  rates,  cesses,  and 
taxes  specified,  and  be  in  the  occupation  of  the 
rated  premises  for  a  period  of  12  months  pre- 
ceding the  1st  day  of  September.  Up  to  the 
passiiiiz:  of  the  Municipal  Voters  Relief  Act,  1885, 
the  fiualifying  period  of  occupation  for  a  burgess 
was  two  years  and  eight  months  ending  the  last 
day  of  August. 

4.  The  qualification  for  mcmljors  of  the  corporation 

is  to  be  a  burgess,  and  to  be  duly  nominated  and 
elected  by  the  other  burgesses  of  the  ward,  to 
the  office  of  alderman  or  town  councillor. 


5.  The  municipal  franchise  is  not  confined  to  parlia- 
mentary electors. 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)       James  J.  Henry, 

Assistant  to  the  Town  Clerk. 
J.  E.  C.  Bodley,  Esq., 
Secretary,  Royal  Commission  on 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes. 


3. 

Town  Hall,  Belfast, 
Sir,  4th  July  1885. 

I  AM  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  2nd  instant,  and 
have  to  say  in  reply  to  your  queries — 

(1.)  The   population  by   the   census   of  1881  was 
208,122. 

(2.)  The  number  of  electors  on  the  municipal  roll  is 

6,051. 
(3.)  lOZ.  valuation. 
(4.)  See  Act  1880,  43  Vict.  c.  17. 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)       Sam.  Black, 
J.  E.  C.  Bodley,  Esq.,  Town  Clerk. 

8,  Richmond  Terrace,  Whitehall, 
London,  S.W. 


4. 

Town  Clerk's  Office,  Town  Hall,  Waterford, 
Sir,  4th  July  1886. 

I  AM  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  2nd  instant,  and 
the  particulars  required  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Population  (last  census),  22,457. 

2.  Number  of  electorate  for  municipal  purposes,  676. 

3.  101.  rating. 

4.  2hl.  rating,  or  1,000Z.  clear  over  debts. 

6.  Municipal  franchise  is  confined  to  parliamentary 
electors. 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)       Joseph  W.  Howard, 
J.  E.  C.  Bodley,  Esq.,  Town  Clerk. 

8,  Richmond  Terrace,  Whitehall, 
London,  S.W. 


Town  Clerk's  Office,  Town  Hall,  Waterford, 
Dear  Sir,  7th  July  1885. 

There  is  no  statute  actually  confining  the  muni- 
cipal franchise  to  parliamentary  voters,  bat,  ipso  facto, 
every  municipal  voter  must  be  a  parliamentary  voter. 
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inasmuch  as  the  municipal  qualification  is  a  lOL  rating, 
•while  the  parliamentary  qualification  is  only  il. 

Yours,  &c. 
(Signed)      Joseph  W.  Howard. 
J.  E.  C.  Bodley,  Esq., 

8  Richmond  Terrace,  Whitehall, 
London,  S.W. 


that  the  matter  has  not  been  before  the  Town  Council. 
I  shall  be  happy  to  give  all  information  required. 
Yours,  &c. 
(Signed)       Eobekt  JT.  Ghambees, 
J.  E.  C.  Bodley,  Esq..  Town  Clerk. 

Secretary,  Royal  Commission  on 
Housing  of  the  "Working  Classes, 

8,  Richmond  Terrace,  Whitehall,  S.W. 


Town  Clerk's  Office,  Town  Hall,  Waterford, 
gjg  14th  July  1885. 

'  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  11th  instant,  I  beg 
to  say  that  the  Corporation  of  Waterford  has  lately 
acted  on  the  43  &  44  Vict.  c.  17.  as  to  the  qualification 
of  members,  and  the  declaration  prescribed  by  previous 
Acts  is  not  now  administered.  _ 

At  the  same  time  I  should  state  that  I  am  informed 
the  declaration  as  to  qualification  is  continued  m  other 
places.    We  read  the  Act  as  exempting. 

Yours,  &c. 
(Signed)      Joseph  W.  Howabd. 
J.  E.  C.  Bodley,  Esq., 

8,  Richmond  Terrace,  Whitehall, 
London,  S.W. 


7. 

Town  Commissioners'  Office,  Galway, 
SiE,  6th  July  1885. 

In  reply  to  yours  of  the  2nd  instant — 

1.  The  population  of  the  municipal  area  of  Galway  is 

15,471. 

2.  The  number  of  electorate  for  municipal  or  other 

local  purposes  is  about  560. 

3.  The  qualification  for  electors  is  a  rating  of  81. 

(eight  pounds)  yearly  or  upwards  for  a  rated 
occupier,  and  for  a  leaseholder  or  freeholder  to 
a  rating  of  the  annual  value  of  20Z.  or  upwards. 

4.  The  qualification  for  members  of  the  Town  Com- 

missioners' Board,  a  rateable  value  of  20Z.  or 
upwards  for  a  rated  occupier  or  freeholder. 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)       J.  Bodington, 
J.  E.  C.  Bodley,  Esq.,  Secretary. 
8,  Richmond  Terrace,  London,  S.W. 


5. 

Reply  of  Town  Clerk  op  Oosk. 

Cork,  15th  July  1885. 

1.  Population  of  municipal  area  in  1881  was  80,124. 

2.  Number  of  electorate  is  2,059. 

3.  Municipal  franchise.  lOL  rating  of  house,  or  other 
buildings  for  12  months,  and  being  an  inhabitant  house- 
holder for  six  months. 

4.  The  qualification  for  a  member  of  governing  body 
must  be  a  burgess  of  the  borough. 

Alex.  McCarthy, 

Town  Clerk. 


6. 

Town  Clerk's  Office,  Londonderry, 
Sir,  4th  July  1885. 

In  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  2iid 
instant,  I  beg  to  send  you  the  following  particulars 
regarding  the  city  of  Londonderry,  viz. : — 

1.  The  population  within  the  municipal  boundary  as 

given  in  the  last  census  of  Ireland  in  1881  num- 
bered 2&,162. 

2.  The  number  of  the  electorate  for  municipal  pur- 

poses in  the  present  year  is  799. 

3.  The  municipal  franchise  is  the  occupancy  of  pre- 

mises rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  at  not  less 
than  lOL  annual  valuation. 

4.  The  qualification  for  members  of  the  governing 

body  (the  corporation)  is  being  seized  or  possessed 
of  real  or  personal  estate  to  the  amount  of  1,000Z. 
over  and  above  debts,  or  being  in  occupation  of 
premises  rated  as  above  at  not  less  than  25L 
annual  valuation. 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)      R.  W.  Chambers. 

Town  Clerk. 

J.  E.  C.  Bodley,  Esq., 
Secretary,  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes, 

8,  Richmond  Terrace,  Whitehall, 
London,  S.W. 


Town  Clerk's  Office,  Londonderry, 
Sir,  17th  July  1886. 

With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  11th  instant, 
no  question  as  to  the  qualification  under  the  statute  of 
43  Yict.  to  which  you  refer,  has  as  yet  arisen,  so 


(In  reply  to  a  further  communication.) 

Town  Commissioners'  Office,  G-alway, 
Dear  Sir,  16th  July  1885. 

When  giving  you  the  information  you  required 
in  regard  to  the  qualification  for  the  governing  body 
of  this  town,  I  quite  overlooked  the  43  Vict.  c.  17.,  by 
which  it  would  appear  the  qualification  of  20Z.  is  abo- 
lished by  an  alternative  qualification  of  8/.,  the  same 
as  a  person  qualified  to  elect. 

Yours,  "Ac. 
(Signed)       J.  Bodington, 
J.  E.  C.  Bodley,  Esq.,  Secretary. 
8,  Richmond  Terrace,  Whitehall. 


8. 

Town' Commissioners'  Office, 
New  Ross,  Ireland, 
Sir,  _      _  4th  July  1885. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiries  in  your  communica- 
tion of  the  2nd  instant,  I  beg  to  send  you  replies  as 
follows : — 

1.  Population  of  municipal  area       -  -  6,670 

2.  Number  of  electors  for  election  of  Harbour 

Commissioners,  8L  valuation  old  parlia- 
mentary franchise,  about  -  -  140 

3.  Municipal  electors  who  elect  town  com- 

missioners .  -  .  .  250 

4.  Qualification   for  members  of  the  town 

commission,  or  municipal  body  : — 

"  Every  person  who  shall  have  been  for  12 
"  months  preceding  the  first  day  of  January  in 
"  the  year  in  which  such  election  is  held  the 
"  immediate  lessor  of  lands,  tenements,  and 
"  hereditaments  within  such  town,  or  within 
"  such  boundaries  of  the  same  respectively  as 
"  aforesaid  of  the  value  of  60/.  or  upwards,  ac- 
"  cording  to  the  last  jjoor  law  valuation,  and 
*'  who  shall  reside  within  five  miles  of  the  boun- 
*'  dary  of  such  town,  and  also  any  householder 
"  or  occupier  of  full  age  rated  to  the  relief  of 
"  the  poor  in  respect  of  a  dwelling-house  in  the 
*'  town  at  the  net  annual  value  of  12  pounds  or 
"  upwards,  not  being  an  ecclesiastic  of  any  reli- 
"  gious  denomination,  shall  be  eligible  to  be 
"  elected  a  Commissioner  for  the  purposes  of 
"  this  Act."  Towns  Improvement  (Ireland)  Act, 
1854,  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  103.  s.  25. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)       John  Tobin, 

Clerk  to  the  Commissioners. 
J.  E.  C.  Bodley,  Esq., 
Secretary,  Royal  Commissian  on  the 
Housing  of  the  Working/JCIasses, 

8,  Richmond  Terradf,  Whitehall,  London. 
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To\v>'  Councils  and  Loc/U.  Boakds  Act,  1880, 
43  Vict.,  Chapter  17. 

An  Act  to  abolish  the  property  qualification  for  mem- 
bers of  Municipal  Corporations  and  Local  Governing 
Bodies.  [24th  March  1880.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present 
Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
same,  as  follows  : 

Alternative  qualification  for  mevibersMp  of  local  author  ity. 

1. — (1.)  Subject  as  in  this  section  mentioned,  every 
person  shall  be  qualified  to  be  elected  and  to  be  a 
member  of  a  local  authority  who  is  at  the  time  of 
election  qualified  to  elect  to  any  membership  of  that 
authority. 

(2.)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  term  "  local 
authority  "  means, — 

The  council  of  a  borough  under  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act,  1835,  5  &  6  W.  4.  c.  76.,  or 
any  Act  amending  the  same  : 
{]>.)  In  Ireland,  the  town  council  of  any  town  cor- 
porate, commissioners  appointed  by  virtue  of 
an  Act  made  in  the  ninth  year  of  King  George 
the  Fourth,  9  Geo.  4.  c.  82.,  intituled  "An  Act 
"  to  make  provision  for  the  lighting,  clean- 


"  sing,  and  watching  of  cities  and  towns  cor- 
"  porate,  and  market  towns  in  Ireland  ia 
"  certain  cases,"  and  any  municipal  town  or 
township  commissioners  appointed  under  any 
general  or  local  Act. 
(3.)  The  qualifications  mentioned  in  this  section  shall 
be  alternatives  for  and  shall  not  repeal  or  take  away 
any  other  qualification. 

(4.)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  qualify  any  person 
for  any  office  who  is  disqualified  for  the  office  by  the 
existing  law  by  reason .  of  office,  contract,  bankruptcy, 
or  any  other  matter  of  disqualification  or  disability. 

(5.)  If  a  person  qualified  under  this  section  ceases  for 
six  months  to  reside  within  the  borough  or  district  in 
which  he  has  been  elected  to  an  office,  he  shall  cease 
to  be  qualified  under  this  section  and  his  office  shall 
become  vacant,  unless  he  was  at  the  time  of  his 
election  and  continues  to  be  qualified  in  some  other 
manner. 

Short  title. 

2.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Town  Councils  and 
Local  Boards  Act,  1880. 

Extent. 

3.  This  Act  shall  extend  to  Ireland  but  not  to 
Scotland. 
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INDEX. 


ACTS  OF  PAELTAMENT : 

See  also  CROSS',  TORRENS'  ACTS,  LOCAL 
ACTS,  &c. 

 3  &  4  Vict.  c.  108.  and  Municipal  Corporations 

Act  (Ireland)  regulate  elections  to  corporations, 
Monahan,  21,768. 

 housing  of  working  classes  in  Ireland  governed 

by  Public  Health  Act  (Ireland),  1878,  Monahan, 
21,762-21,765. 

 Towns  Improvement  Act  (Ireland),  1854,  has  most 

extensive  application  outside  corporate  towns, 
Monahan,  21,770. 

 Public  Health  Act   (Ireland)  Amendment  Act, 

1879,  constitutes  town  commissioners  a  corpo- 
rate body  for  purposes  of  Act  of  1878,  if  not 
otherwise  incorporated,  Monahan,  21,772. 

 when  and  how  Labouring  Classes  Lodging-houses 

and  Dwelling  Act  (Ireland),  1866,  is  to  be 
adopted,  Monahan,  21,815-21,827. 

 Torrens'  Act  (31  &  32  Vict.  c.  130.)   and  the 

amending  Acts  of  1879  and  1882  extend  to  Ire- 
land, Monahan,  21,833. 

 Torrens'  Act  a  dead  letter  in  Ireland,  Monahan, 

21,836;  Wodsworth,  21,837;  Cameron,  22,154, 
&c. 

 Cross'  Acts  of  1875,  1879,  and  1882  apply  to  Ire- 

land,  Monahan,  21,839-21,842. 

 failure  of  Act  of  1866  due  to  apathy  of  local  autho- 
rities, Wodsivorth,  21,895. 

 Act  of  1866  can  be  easily  worked,  Wodsworth, 

21,895,  21,896. 

 Labourers  (Ireland)  Act  does  not  apply  to  towns, 

McCahe,  21,937. 

 Torrens'  Act  and  amending  Act  of  1882  not  tried 

in  Dublin,  they  have  a  sujjorior  local  Act, 
Cameron,  22,106,  &c.,  22,111,  22,154. 

'  Land  Act  has  increased  cost  of  land,  Brury, 

22,586. 

 Pembroke  Township  Act  passed  1863,  Manly, 

22,790. 

  Torrens'  Acts,  especially  demolition  clauses,  very 

workable  in  Dublin,  Spencer,  22,854-22,857. 

— —  nothing  done  in  Dublin  under  Act  of  1882,  Spencer, 
22,918. 

 improvements  suggested  in  Act  of  1882,  Spencer, 

22,920,  &c. 

— -  Dublin  (South)  City  Market  Company  obtained  an 
Act  and  three  amendments,  Dillon,  23,050. 

 practice  of  assessing  damages  in  Ireland  is  regu- 
lated by  Railways  (Ireland)  Acts,  answering  to 
Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act  of  1845,  Dillon, 
23,058. 

 '  why  Act  of  1882  does  not  apply  to  Ireland,  Dillon, 

23,072-23,077. 
  Common  Lodging  Houses  (Ireland)  Act,  1860, 

answers  to  English  Act  of  1851,  Bretland, 

23,326. 

 several  local  Acts  in  Belfast,  Bretland,  23,339. 

.  proceedings  in  Belfast  under  their  Improvement 

Acts  of  1878  and  1884,  Bretland,  23,350-23,355, 
23,361,  23,362. 

 as  to  power  of  Belfast  Corporation  above  other 

Irish  corporations  to  promote  Bills,  Bretland, 
23,363-23,372. 

 many  corporations  appear  totally  ignorant  of  the 

existence  of  Acts  under  which  they  are  em- 
powered to  take  action,  O'Farrell,  24,373. 

 a  digest  of  Cross'  and  Torrens'  Acts,  if  circulated, 

would  be  very  useful,  O'Farrell,  24,378. 

o    19522.       Wt.  25172. 


ACTS  OF  PARLIAMENT— corai. 

 Labourers  (Ireland)  Act  should  extend  to  urban 

districts,  Metge,  24,482. 
 Irish  Act  of  1866  should  extend  to  urban  sanitary 

districts  so  constituted  by  provisional  order, 

Metge,  24,483,  &c. 

 too  complicated,  Metge,  24,510. 

 objections  to  Act  of  1868,  Metge,  24,548,  &c. 

 objections  to  Cross'  Act  of  1875,  Metge,  24,547. 

ARBITRATORS  : 

See  COMPENSATION. 

 those  appointed  in  Ireland  are  generally  land 

agents,  Dillon,  23,082,  23,083. 


ARCHITECT,  CITY: 

 election  and  duties  of,  in  Dublin  under  Public 

Health  Act,  Beveridge,  22,156. 

AREAS : 

 several  reported  on  in  Dublin  in  1876  still  in  same 

or  worse  condition.  Spencer,  22,843,  22,844. 


AIR  SPACE : 

 amount  fixed  in  Dublin  by  byelaws,  Cameron, 

22,170,  &c. 

 amount  of,  in  common  lodging-houses  in  Belfast, 

Bretland,  23,327,  &c. 
 in  houses  in  Cork,  sometimes  aa  low  as.  165,  135, 

and  even  40  feet,  Donovan,  23,639,  &c. ;  McMul- 

Un,  23,540. 


ARTIZANS'  DWELLINGS  COMPANY  (DUBLIN), 
LIMITED : 

 has  acted  under  the  Labouring  Classes  Lodging- 
houses  and  Dwellings  Act  (Ireland),  1866,  Wods- 
worth, 21,828. 

 obtained  Coombe  area  from  corporation  on  per- 
petuity lease  at  200Z.  per  annum,  Cotton,  21,867. 

 allow  sub-letting  in  Coombe  area  buildings,  HoA-ty, 

22,204. 

 displaced  984  persons,  erected  211  houses  for  1,000 

persons  on  Coombe  area.  Cotton,  21,867-21,869. 

 obtained  Plunket  Street  site  for  140Z.  per  annum, 

Cotton,  21,879,  &c. 

 population  in  their  buildings  as  dense  as  else- 
where, Cameron,  22,172. 

 valuation  and  annual  rent  of  174  houses  belonging 

to,  Beveridge,  22,311. 

 do  not  provide  for  lowest  classes,  Beveridge,  22,440; 

Pirn,  22,638. 

 Dublin  Sanitary  Association  did  much  to  form, 

Pirn,  22,628. 

 very  successful  in  its  working.  Pirn,  22,629. 

— —  houses  already  built  by,  will  accommodate  6,000 

people.  Pirn,  22,631. 

 Mr.  Spencer,  secretary  to.  Spencer,  22,809. 

 acquired  building  ground  at  201.  to  501.  per  acre. 

Spencer,  22,815,  22,956,  22,967. 
 their  houses  are  more  for  superior  labourers. 

Spencer,  22,826,  22,827. 
 people  housed  by  the  company  prefer  cottages 

to  tenements,  Spencer,  22,827. 
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AETIZANS'  DWELLINGS  COMPANY  (DUBLIN), 
LIMITED— coM^. 

•  the  lodger  class  are  their  greatest  evil,  Spencer, 

22,830. 

— —  formed  in  1876,  with  a  capital  of  50,000L,  increased 
in  1882  to  100,000L,  Spencer,  22,834. 

 has  borrowed  47,000Z.  from  Public  Works  Com- 
mission, Spencer,  22,834. 

 complain  of  compensation  awarded  in  Coombe  and 

Plunket  Street  areas.  Spencer,  22,835. 

 could  easily  obtain  more  capital.  Spencer,  22,941. 

 are  paying  4  per  cent.,  Spencer,  22,943 

 will  be  able  to  extend  its  operations.  Spencer, 

22,944. 

 no  difficulty  in  getting  sites  from  landowners. 

Spencer,  22,945,  22,949. 
 have  a  site  of  three  acres  in  Rathmines,  and  could 

obtain  more.  Spencer,  22,946,  22,947. 
— - —  amount  of  rates  and  taxes  for  year,  Spencer, 

22,951,  &c. 

— —  generally  buy  land  by  rental,  Spencer,  22,958. 

 leases  vary  from  150  to  10,000  years.  Spencer, 

22,959,22,960. 

 present  condition  of  valuation  in  Dublin  the  great- 
est bar  to  their  operations.  Spencer,  22,964. 

AETIZAN'S  DWELLINGS  ACTS  : 

 Cross'  and  Toi'rens'  Act  and  the  amending  Acts 

of  1879  and  1882  extend  to  Ireland,  Monahan, 

21,833,  21,839-21,842. 
 Act  of  1875  limited  to  urban  sanitary  districts  of  a 

population  of  not  less   than  25,000,  Cotton, 

21,845. 

 by  the  Labourers  (Ireland)  Act,  1883,  the  Act  of 

1875  was  extended  to  urban  sanitary  districts 
of  12,000  and  upwards.  Cotton,  21,846. 

 or  those  authorised  to  put  the  Act  in  operation  by 

a  Local  Government  Boai'd,  Provisional  Order, 
Cotton,  21,846,  21,847. 

 none  of  those  districts  having  between  12,000  and 

25,000  have  availed  themselves  of  the  extension, 
Cotton,  21,849. 

 schemes  under  Cross'  Acts  have  been  settled  for 

Cork,  Dublin,  and  Belfast,  Monahan,  21,843. 

 Belfast   demolished  91  houses  on  an  unhealthy 

area,  under  Improvement  Act  of  1875,  and  made 
a  new  street,  Bretland,  23,342,  23,343. 

 Cork  had  a  scheme  for  seven  areas  in  1878,  Dono- 
van, 23,694. 

 under  it  they  cleared  one  area  (107  houses)  and  170 

new  houses  were  built  by  the  Improved  Dwell- 
ings Company,  but  people  turned  out  over- 
crowded the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
cleared  area,  Bonova,n,  23,596-23,600. 

ASHPITS : 

 in  very  offensive  state  in  Dublin  a  few  years  back, 

Cameron,  22,117,  &c. 
 how  cleared  out  in  workmen's  houses  in  Belfast, 

Bretland,  23,472  ;  Boivman,  23,530,  &c. 
 every  house  in  Londonderry  must  have,  McKilver, 

24,458. 

BALDOYLE,  VILLAGE  OF: 

 operations  under  scheme  obtained  by  Dublin  Cor- 
poration, Cameron,  22,174,  &c. 

 property  obtained  in  1866,  Cameron,  22,175,  22,270, 

&c. 

 result  of  speculation,  Cameron,  22,175. 

BALLS  BRIDGE,  DUBLIN: 

.  Lord  Pembroke  has  built  houses  for  working 

classes  at,  Manly,  22,807,  22,808. 

BELFAST : 

 has  obtained  a  scheme  under  Cross'  Acts,  Mona- 
han, 21,843;  McCahe,  21,925,  21,926. 

 oljtained  a  loan  of  12,000Z.  fromli-ish  Public  Works 

Office,  Wodsivorth,  21,859. 

 is  little  more  than  a  scheme  for  a  new  street. 

Cotton,  21,860. 

 has  byelaws  under  sec.  100  of  Public  Health  Act 

fireland),  Monahan,  21,796,  21,797 ;  Bretland, 
23,328. 

 has  three  rating  or  taxing  bodies — Town  Council, 

Water  Coiamissioners,  and  Board  of  Guardians, 
Scott,  22,685,  22,739. 


BELFAST— cowi. 

 amount  of  rates  in,  Scott,  22.685,  22,740 ;  Bretland, 

23,316-23,322. 
 does  not  possess  the  same  class  of  house  as  the 

large  tenement  house  in  Dublin,  Scott,  22,694. 
 population  has  rapidly  increased  during  last  sixty 

years,  Bretland,  23,302. 
 population  of,  for  every  10  years  between  1821  and 

1881,  Bretland,  23,303. 
 minicipal  limits  last  extended  in  1845,  Bretland, 

23,305. 

 expect  to  extend  munici^)al  limits  shortly,  Bretland, 

23,304. 

 about  12,000  people  would  be  taken  in  by  the 

extension,  Bretland,  23,306,  23,307. 
 average  number  of  persons  per  house  half  that  of 

DuWin,   Bretland,    23,308,   23,309 ;  Bowman, 

23,541. 

 buildings  have  increased  from  18,000  in  1861  to 

47,000  now ;  more  than  1,000  year  by  year,  Bret- 
land, 23,310-23,312,  23,352,  23,353. 

 death-rate  of,  from  1874  to  1884,  Bretland,  23,313, 

23,436.  , 

- — •  reason  for  gradual  decrease  of,  Bretland,  23,437, 
23,438  ;  Bowman,  23,538,  &c. 

 valuation  has  increased  rapidly,  Bretland,  23,315. 

 amount  of  rates  in  county  of  Antrim,  and  Down- 
port,  Bretland,  23,316,  &c. 

 total  municipal  rates,  Bretland,  23,318,  23,319. 

 draws  great  distinction  under  Act  of  1865  (a  system 

unknown  elsewhere  in  Ireland)  in  favour  of 
houses  rated  at  or  under  20Z.,  Bretland,  23,323, 
23,324,  23,373-23,376. 

 this  exemption  ultimately   benefits  the  tenant, 

Bretland,  23,331. 

 action  under  Common  Lodging  Houses  (Ireland) 

Act,  1860,  Bretland,  23,326,  23,327. 

 tenement  system  scarcely  exists  in,  Scott,  22,686  ; 

Bretland,  23,334. 

 number  of  tenement  houses  in,  and  cubic  space  of 

air,  Bretland,  23,326-23,332. 

 Corporation  registers  all  tenement  houses,  Bret- 
land, 23,333. 

 no   overcrowding    in   tenements    in,  Bretland, 

23,330. 

 has  several  local  Acts,  Bretland,  23,339. 

 proceeds  excliisively  under  local  Acts,  in  regard  to 

new  buildings,  &c.,  but  under  Public  Health 
Act  as  to  old  1)uildings,  inspection  of  existing  one, 
&c.,  Bretland,  23,341. 

 has  considerable  sanitary  powers  under  local  Acts, 

Bretland,  23,340. 

 demolished  91  houses  on  an  unhealthy  area  under 

Cross'  Act  of  1875,  and  built  a  new  street,  Bret- 
land, 23,342,  23,343. 

 let  the  land,  on  which  some  houses  are  now  built, 

Bretland,  23,345,  23,346. 

 between  300  and  400  people  were  displaced,  all 

of  whom  were  accommodated,  but  not  by  Cor- 
poration, Bretland,  23,348,  23,349,  23,378- 
23,380. 

 under  their  Improvement  Act  of  1878  demolished 

about  550  buildings,  Bretland,  23,350. 

 on  the  site  so  cleared  a  different  class  of  building 

have  been  erected,  Bretland,  23,351. 

 people  displaced  were  re-housed  without  difficulty, 

Bretland,  23,352. 

 about  to  demolish  360  buildings  under  their  Im- 
provement Act  of  1884,  Bretland,  23,364. 

 this  latter  scheme  moi'e  of  a  street  improvement 

than  an  artizan's  dwellings  scheme,  and  corpo- 
ration do  not  intend  to  re-house,  Bretland, 
23,357-23,359. 

 houses  in,  generally  built  for  one  family,  Bretland, 

23,360. 

 local  Acts  require  waterclosets  or  privies  in  every 

dwelling-house,  and  lay  down  minimum  height 

of  rooms,  Bretland,  23,361. 
 must  also  be  passages  at  back  at  least  9  feet  wide, 

under  Act  of  1879,  Bretland,  23,362. 
 their  private  Bills,  how  promoted,  &c.,  Bretland, 

23,363-23,372. 

 people  would  not  now  submit  to  be  housed  in 

dilapidated  tenements,  after  having  lived  in 
superior  dwellings,  for  which  they  have  a  grow- 
ing inclination,  Bretland,  23,377,  23,388-23,390, 
23,404. 

 seem  to  take  a  pride  in  well  finished  and  fitted 

houses,  Bretland,  23,390. 
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BELFAST— colli. 

 and  builders  are  beginning  to  put  areas  or  gardens 

in  front  of  houses,  Bretlancl,  23,390. 

 cost  of  rating  and  rent  of  workmen's  houses  in 

Belfast,  Bretlcmid,  23,381-23,387,  23,416-23,429. 

 amount  of  accommodation  provided  in  those  let 

respectively  at  2s.  6cl.,  3s.  to  3s.  6d.,  and  4s.  to 
5s.  a  week,  Bretlancl,  23,415-23,423. 

 price  of  land  for  workmen's  dwellings  in,  Bretlancl, 

23,383. 

 most  property  in,  held  under  long  leases,  subject 

to  an  annual  rental,  Bretlancl,  23,386,  23,387, 
23,435. 

 no  companies  in,  for  erecting  houses,  Bretland, 

23,392. 

 building  societies  exist,  but  they  appear  to  be 

scarcely  solvent,  Bretlancl,  23,392,  23,461 ;  Boiv- 
man,  23,505,  &c. 

See  Building  and  Building  Societies. 

 Corporation  have  not  built  any  dwelling  houses, 

but  bought  the  laud,  laid  it  out  in  streets,  and 
private  parties  have  taken  land  and  built  on  it, 
Bretland,  23,399-23,400,  23,392. 

~. —  when  buildings  are  erected  corporation  sell  fee 
simple  at  highest  commercial  value,  and  dwell- 
ings for  working  people  must  be  erected,  Bret- 
lancl, 23,407-23,414. 

 people  trying  to  become  their  own  proprietors, 

Bretland,  23,424,  23,4_60. 

 landloi'd,  and  not  occupier,  pays  rates  and  taxes  of 

small  houses  in,  Bretland,  23,426-23428,  23,452, 
23,481. 

 if  old  property  has  been  improved  or  repaired,  it  is 

re-valued,  but  if  untouched  the  valuation  would 
remain  the  same  and  as  low  as  20  years  ago, 
while  new  property  is  valued  high,  Bretland, 
23,439,  &c. 

 complaints  as  to  hardship  of  system,  Bretland, 

23,441-23,448. 
 a  re-valuation  of  whole  borough  would  reduce 

rates  more  than  2,d.  in  the  £,  Bretland,  23,449. 
 houses  for  working  classes  continually  being  built, 

and  many  people  live  by  it,  Bretland,  23,450,  &c. 
 builders  sometimes  let,  and  sometimes  sell,  the 

houses,  Bretland,  23,454,  &c. 
 working  men  do  not  deposit  money  with  building 

societies,  Bretland,  23,465,  23,467. 
 31s.  usual  weekly  wage  of  bricklayers  and  car- 
penters, Bretland,  23,468-23,470. 
 ashpits  and  privies  in  workmen's  cottages,  how 

cleaned  out,  Bretland,  23,472;  Bowman,  23,530, 

&c. 

 many  defects  in  their  building  byelaws  were 

remedied  by  Act  of  1878  and  1 884,  Bretland, 
23,474,  23,475. ; 

 no  opposition  to  increasing  the  stringency  of  bye- 
laws,  Bretland,  23,477. 

 owners  of  small  properties  and  speculative  builders 

are  sometimes  strongly  represented  at  town 
council,  Bretland,  23,476. 

 corporation  undertake  gratuitously  entire  removal 

of  house  refuse  in  lowest  class  of  property  under 
Public  Health  Act,  Bretland,  23,484,  23,487,  &c. 

 but  only  as  an  act  of  charity  to  those  parties  out  of 

work,  otherwise  it  must  be  paid  for.  Bowman, 
23,533,  &c. 

 building  cheaper  than  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland, 

Bretland,  23,483,  23,485,  23,490,  &c. 

 because  wages  are  lower  and  bricks  cheaper, 

Bowman,  23,513,  23,516-23,520. 

 centre  of  town  much  congested,  Bowman,  23,497- 

23,500. 

 no  open  spaces  in.  Bowman,  23,500. 

 the  congestion  is  caused  by  high  price  of  land 

owned  by  the  under  landlords,  Boivman,  23,501, 

23,502. 

—  wages  do  not  increase  as  fast  as  rent  increases  in, 
in  fact  are  lower  now  than  10  years  ago, 
Bowman,  23,508,  &c. 

  land  much  increased  in  value.  Bowman,  23,501, 

23,502,  23,508. 

 manufacturers  get  more  from  the  rents  of  their 

houses  than  from  their  legitimate  manufactures. 
Bowman,  23,511,  23,521,  &c.,  23,542-23,544. 

 if  men  leave  employment  of  millowners  who  own 

houses,  or  go  on  strike,  or  become  ill,  they  have 
to  leave  the  house  also.  Bowman,  23,524,  &c. 

 about  1  per  cent,  of  artizans'  dwellings  have  water- 
closets,  99  per  cent,  have  dry  closets,  and  some 
not  even  that,  Bowman,  23,530,  &c, 


BELFAST— coMi. 

 foul  refuse  in  old  houses,  and  even  in  some  built 

since  1878,  when  corporation  had  a  new  byelaw, 
has  to  be  removed  through  the  living  room, 
Boivman,  23,535,  &c. 

  in  old  streets  some  sewers  are  not  more  than 

2  feet  6  inches  below  surface.  Bowman,  23,537. 

 instance  of  overcrowding,  Boivman,  23,540. 

BELFAST  IMPROVEMENT  ACTS,  1878  and  1884 : 
 Proceedings  under,  Bretland,  23,350-23,355. 

BELFAST  TRADES  COUNCIL: 

  Mr.   Bowman,    secretary  to,   Boimnan,  23,494, 

23,495. 


BELLE  VUE  BUILDINGS,  DUBLIN: 

 erected  by  Sir  E.  C.  Guinness  in  1872,  Qulnness, 

'  22,972. 

See  also  Sm  E.  C.  GUINNESS. 

BEVERIDGE,  Mn.  JOHN : 

 town  clerk  of  Dublin,  Beveridge,  22,045. 

 evidence  of,  22,045-22,464. 

BLAKE,  Mk.  WALTER,  OF  BALLYGLUNIN : 

 owner  of  and  responsible  for  much  bad  property 

in  Galway,  Bice,  Somerville,  24,171,  &c. ;  24,183, 
&c. ;  24,195,  &c. 

BLOCKS  : 

 rent  of,  in  Dublin,  McMaJion,  24,620. 

 people  dislike  living  in,  McMahon,  24,619. 

BOARDERS : 

 taken  in  some  houses  in  Dublin  rented  at  5s.  and 

upwards,  Spencer,  22,832. 

BOWMAN,  Mil.  A. : 

  secretary  of  Belfast  Trades   Council,  Bowman, 

23,494,  23,495. 
 evidence  of,  Boivman,  23,494-23,546. 

BOYNE  STREET,  DUBLIN: 
Scheme  for.    See  Dublin. 

BRABAZON,  Loed  : 

 defeated  Bill  of  Rathmines  Commissioners,  Beve- 

ridge,  22,315. 

 opposed  Bill  of  Rathmines  Improvement  Commis- 
sioners, Drury,  22,508,  &c. ;  22,558,  &c. 

 considered  class  whom  it  was  proposed  to  house 

would  be  detrimental  to  his  property,  Brurv, 
22,560.  F   I     J-,  J, 

 reasons  for  objecting  to  scheme,  S'perace^',  24,568, 

&c. 

 did  not  offer  other  property  to  the  Commissioners 

in  refusing  their  cheme.  Spencer,  24,570. 

 •  purely  a  financial  question,  Spencer,  24,574-24,577. 

 did  not  consider  the  site  chosen  was  necessary  for 

workmen's  dwellings  when  other  sites  equally 
good  could  be  had.  Spencer,  24,585. 

 considered  the  land  too  valuable  for  the  purpose. 

Spencer,  24,686, 

BRETLAND,  Me.  JOSIAH  CORBETT,  MJ.C.E.  : 

 borough  surveyor  of  Belfast,  Bretland,  23,301. 

 evidence  of,  Bretland,  23,301-23,493. 

BRICKS  : 

 ■  cheapness  of,  in  Belfast,  causes  of  houses  being 

built  for  such  a  small  cost,  Bowman,  23,517, 
&c. 

■         cheaper  in  Belfast  than  in  Dublin,  Bowman, 

23,518,  &c. 

BROTHELS.   See  IMPROPER  HOUSES. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  WOBKIN(J  CLASSE 


BUILDING  AND  BUILDING  SOCIETIES  : 

 there  ai'e  societies,  though  no  companies,  in  Bel- 
fast, Bretland,  23,392,  &c. ;  23,398,  23,461. 

 some  temptation  in  Belfast  for  private  enterprise, 

as  people  have  a  growing  inclination  for  better 
dwellings,  Bretland,  23,394,  23,396,  23,404. 

 continually  going  on  in  Belfast,  and  people  make 

a  living  by  it,  Bretland,  23,451,  &c. 

  builders  sometimes  sell,  and  sometimes  let,  the 

houses,  Bretland,  23,454,  &c. 

 workmen  do  not,  but  farmers  do,  use  societies  as 

banks,  Bretland,  23,465-23,467. 

 depth  of  plot  about  33  feet  under  existing  byelaws 

in  Belfast,  Bretland,  23,473,  &c. 

 building  cheaper  in  Belfast  than  anywhere  else  in 

Ireland,  Bretland,  23,483,  23,485,  23,490,  &c. 

 building  societies  in  Belfast  hardly  solvent,  Bow- 
man, 23,505. 

 they  simply  advance  money  to  builders  on  the 

security  of  the  houses  built,  Bowman,  23,506. 

 many  of  them  are  bankrupt,  and  people  have  no 

confidence  in  that  kind  of  investment.  Bowman, 
23,507. 

 because  wages  are  low  and  bricks  cheap,  Boivman, 

23,513,23,516-23,520. 
 houses,  how  built  in  Limerick,  Spillam,  23,845, 

&c. 

 houses  very  dear  in  Limerick,  Spillam,  23,841, 

23,893. 

 why  houses  are  cheaper  in  Belfast  than  Dublin, 

McMahon,  24,609,  &c. 
 .  artizans  in  Londonderry  invest  their  savings  in 

building  property,  McVicker,  24,461. 
 several  mutual  building  societies  in  Londonderry, 

McViclcer,  24,462. 


BUILDINGS  : 

 sees.  41,  42,  and  43  of  Public  Health  Act  (Ireland), 

1878,  empowers  all  sanitary  authorities  to  make 
and  enforce  byelaws  as  to  structure  and  mate- 
rials, sites,  and  foundations  of  buildings,  air 
space  in,  and  drainage  of,  Monahan,  21,782- 
21,793. 

 byelaws  in  Dubliti  under  city  architect,  Beveridge, 

22,156. 

 depth  of  plot  in  Belfast  33  fee.t  under  their  byelaws, 

Bretland,  23,473. 

 no  opposition  to  increasing  the  stringency  of  bye- 
laws in  Belfast,  Bretland,  23,477. 

 erected  cheaper  in  Belfast  than  anywhere  else  in 

Ireland,  Bretland,  23,483,  23,385,  23,490,  &c. 

 because  of  lowness  of  wages,  and  cheapness  of 

bricks.  Bowman,  23,513-23,620. 

 materials  for,  are  cheap  in  Cork,  McMullen,  23,605, 

23,606. 

BURKE,     Mk.     THOMAS     HAMILTON,  M.D., 
F.E.C.S.L : 

 is  a  medical  inspector  of  Local  Government  Board 

for  province  of  Munster,  Btirhe,  24,423,  24,433. 
 evidence  of,  Burlce,  24,421-24,432. 

BYELAWS  AS  TO  LODGING-HOUSES: 

 only  in  force  in  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Limerick. 

Wodsworth  and  Cotton,  21,797,  21,798. 

 urgently  needed  in  all  towns  where  there  are  tene- 
ment houses,  21,800. 

 are  satisfactory,  and  in  operation  some  years, 

Wodsworth,  21,803,  21,804. 
See  Model  Byela.ws. 

 can  easily  be  made  under  Public  Health  Act,  1878, 

Pim,  22,622. 

CALLAN : 

 has  adopted  and  acted  under  Labouring  Classes 

Lodging-houses  and  Dwellings  Act  (Ireland), 
1866,  Wodsworth,  21,828. 

CAMERON,  PROFESSOR   CHARLES    A.,  M.D., 
F.R.O.S.L 

 Superintendent  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  City 

of  Dublin,  Cameron,  22,044. 
 evidence  of,  22,044-22,464. 

CASHED : 

'  having  a  population  under  12,000,  applied  for 

powers  to  Local  Government  Board,  which  they 
have  recommended  should  be  granted,  O'Farrell, 
24,375. 


OA VAN : 

 has  adopted  and  acted  under  Labouring  Classes 

Lodging-houses  and  D-Wellings  Act  (Ireland), 
1866,  Wodsworth,  21,828. 

CELLAR  DWELLINGS: 

 sections  82,  83,  84,  85  of  Public  Health  Act  (Ire- 
land), 1878,  gives  power  as  to  prohibition  and 
closing  of,  Monahan,  21,784-21,789. 

 Dublin  Corporation  have  taken  much  action  in 

closing  of,  Wodsworth,  21,901. 

 still  exist  in  Dublin,  Wodsworth,  21,902  ;  and  in 

Limerick  and  Cork,  Wodsworth,  21,903. 

  530  closed  in  Dublin  since  1879,  Cameron,  22,099. 

 none  in  Dublin  now,  coming  under  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, Cameron,  22,100,  &c. 

 form  receptacles  for  filth,  Bim,  22,649. 

 several  in  Limerick,  Spillam,  23,812. 

 some  in  Limerick  without  light,  O'Farrell,  24,372. 

See  also  LIMERICK. 

CENSUS : 

 of  Dublin  in  1881  was  260,000,  Cameron,  22,078. 

 Irish,  more  complete  than  English,  and,  in  some 

points,  than  Scotch,  Grimshaw,  23,112,  23,113. 
 Dublin  census  contains  a  social  census,  Grimshaw, 

23,116. 

CLOSETS : 

See  also  W;ATERCLOSETS  AND  PRIVIES. 
  1,500  houses  in  Dublin  had  none  a  few  years  ago, 

Cameron,  22,115. 
 of  some  tenement  houses  very  offensive,  Cameron, 

22,069. 

 in  99  per  cent,  of  houses  in  Belfast  there  are  simply 

dry  closets,  and  in  some  cases  not  even  that, 

Bowman,  23,630,  &c. 
 in  Cork  some  tenement  houses  have  privies,  some 

waterclosets,  and  some  none  at  all,  Donovan, 

23,767,  &c. 

 none  in  tenement  houses  in  Limerick,  Spillam, 

23,806,  &c.  - 

 scarcely  any  accommodation  in  Kingstown,  Flinn. 

24,12L 

 every  house  in  Londonderry  must  have  water- 
closets  or  privies,  McVicher,  24,458. 

COMMON  LODGING  HOUSES  : 

 definited  by  Act  of  1878,  Monahan,  21,790. 

 Act  of  1878  provides  for  inspection  and  regulation 

of,  Monahan,  21,793. 
 No.  of,  and  cubical  space  in,  in  Belfast,  Bretland, 

23,326,  23,327. 

 inspected  in  Belfast  at  night,  Bretland,  23,335. 

 in  Cork  a  register  is  kept  of,  Donovan,  23,580. 

COMMON  LODGING  HOUSES  (IRELAND)  ACT, 
1860. 

 answers  to  English  Act  of  1851,  Bretland,  23,326. 

COMPANIES : 

See  ARTIZANS'  DWELLINGS  COMPANY 
(DUBLIN). 

 none  in  Belfast  to  erect  houses,  though  there  are 

building  societies,  Bretland,  23,392,  &c.,  23,398. 

 building  societies  in  Belfast  give  facilities  for  per- 
sons building,  Bretland,  23,392. 
See  BUILDING. 

See  IMPROVED  DWELLINGS  COMPANY 
(CORK). 

COMPENSATION : 

See  also  TRADE  DISTURBANCE. 

 sums  awarded  by  juries,  &c.,  Hartij,  22,182,  &c. 

 official  arbitrator   preferable   to    a  professional 

-s  aluer.  Harty,  22,276,  &c. 

 appeal  should  be  abolished,  Harty,  22,279. 

 sums  awarded  for  houses  of  better  classes  situate 

in  condemned  areas  often  very  excessive,  Pim, 

22,644. 

 is  one  of  greatest  difficulty  in  dealing  with  housing 

of  poor,  Pim,  22,644. 

 rates  awarded  in  Coombe  and  Plunket  Street  areas 

complained  of,  Spencer,  22,835. 

 amending  Act  of  1882  meets  complaints  concern- 
ing. Spencer,  22,836. 

 prevents  many  schemes  from  being  carried  out. 

Spencer,  22,847. 
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COMPENSATION— corti. 

 excessive,  and  should  be  reduced,  Spencer,  22,848. 

 Dublin  favourably  circumstanced  in  regard  to, 

Spencer,  22,849. 
 arbitrator  should  not  be  allowed  to  give  any  special 

compensation  to  yearly,  monthly,  or  weekly 

tenants,  Spencer,  22,920,  &o. 
  appeals  to  jury  should  be  abolished,  Spencer, 

22,922. 

 should  be  given  to  owners  of  obstructive  houses 

ordered  to  be  demolished.  Spencer,  22,934, 
22,935. 

 how  awarded  to  persons  displaced  from  area 

cleared  by  South  Dublin  City  Market  Company, 

Dillon,  23,054,  23,055. 
 practice  in  Ireland  is  regulated  by  Railways 

(Ireland)   Acts,  answering  to  Lands  Clauses 

Consolidation  Act  of  1845,  Dillon,  23,058,  &c. 
  would  either  abolish  the  appeal,  or  have  two 

appeals,  Dillon,  23,058,  &c. 
 there  should  be  but  one  instead  of  two  inquiries 

before  an  arbitrator,  Dillon,  23,067,  &c. 
 Act  of  1882  does  not  apply  to  Ireland,  and  why, 

Dillon,  23,072,  &c. 
 an  arbitrator  sent  from  Local  Government  Board 

is  preferable  to  a  professional  arbitrator,  Dillon, 

23,078-23,083. 
 the  jury  should  not  be  the  final  tribunal,  Dillon, 

23,081. 

CONCRETE : 

 much  used  in  cottages  built  by  Dublin  Corpora- 
tion, Harty,  22,193,  &c. 

 has  been  very  successful,  and  no  scamping,  Harty, 

22,196. 

 very  cheap  form   of  building,  if  good,  Harty, 

22,197,  &c. 

CONLAN,  Veky  Rev.  ROBERT : 

 Administrator  of  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  Dublin, 

Conlan,  23,237. 
 evidence  of,  Conlan,  23,237-23,289. 


COOMBE  AREA,  DUBLIN.    -See  DUBLIN. 

COOMBE  UNION  PARISH,  DUBLIN : 

 is  the  parish  of  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  Conlan, 

23,237,  23,238. 

— —  tenement  houses  in,  formerly  very  superior  houses, 
Conlan,  23,239. 

 houses  originally  intended  for  one  family  and  ser- 
vants now  hold  12  or  13  families,  and  70  people, 
Conlan,  23,239. 

 description  of  purchase,  rates,  taxes,  rent  of  two 

tenement  houses  in  parish,  Conlan,  23,239. 

 large  working-class  population  in  parish,  Conlan, 

23,240. 

 portion  of  city  deteriorating,  Conlan,  23,241. 


CORK: 

 has  obtained  a  scheme  under  Cross'  Acts,  Mona- 

han,  21,843  ;  McCabe,  21,926. 

 contracted  a  loan  of  35,000?.,  Cotton,  21,884. 

 how  scheme  has  been  carried  out.  Cotton,  21,883- 

21,885 ;  McCahe,  21,921-21,924. 

 cellar  dwellings  still  exist  in,  Wodsworth,  21,903. 

 area  and  population  of,  Donovan,  23,552-23,554. 

 death-rate  of,  19'88,  Donovan,  23,555,  23,556. 

  number  of  houses  in,  and  their  rateable  value, 

Donovan,  23,557,  23,558. 
 number  of  houses  in,  number  of  families  living  in, 

total  number  of  occupants  and  number  of  rooms, 

Donovan,  23,559-23,662,  23,586-23,588. 
 tenements  are  in  a  disgraceful  state  and  much 

overcrowded,  Donovan,   23,572,    &c. ;  23,601, 

23,634,  &c. 

 overcrowding  has  existed  for  30  years  with  scarcely 

any  improvement,  Donovan,  23,651-23,656 ; 
McCarthy,  23,656-23.658. 

 does  not  put  section  100  of  Public  Heiilth  Act  in 

force,  Donovan,  23,576. 

 does  keep  a  register  of  common  lodging-houses, 

Donovan,  23,580,  &c. 

 sanitary  staff  insuflBcient  to  do  all  they  are  em- 
powered to  under  section  100  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  Donovan,  23,681. 


CORK— COM*. 

 number,  duties,   and  salaries  of  sanitary  staff, 

Donovan,  23,682,  23,583  ;  McCarthy,  23,584. 

 typhus  always  prevails  in  Cork,  Donovan,  23,589, 

&c. 

 took  out  a  scheme  in  1878  for  seven  areas  under 

Cross'  Act,  Donovan,  23,592. 

 cleared  one  area  of  107  houses  at  a  cost  of  19.000L, 

and  170  new  houses  were  built  by  the  Improved 
Dwellings  Company  for  a  superior  chiss  of 
people,  and  the  people  turned  out  were  not  re- 
housed, but  overcrowded  their  old  neighbour- 
hood, Donovan,  23,595-23,600. 

 Corporation   borrowed  22,000?.  for  the  scheme, 

Donovan,  23,595. 

See  Imiroved  Dwellings  Company  (Cork). 

 lost  altogether  1,000L  a  year  by  the  area,  Donovan, 

23,611. 

 Corporation  have  not  built  any  houses,  Donovan, 

23,612. 

 have  taken  steps  to  carry  out  their  second  schemo, 

and  have  taken  some  houses  down,  but  have  not 
rebuilt  any,  Donovan,  23,613-23,616. 

 cost  of  first  area  deters  them  from  proceeding  with 

second,  on  which  they  have  already  spent  640/. 
in  compensation,  Donovan,  23,614-23,616. 

 has  a  local  Act  which  contains  sanitary  provisions, 

but  it  is  an  earlier  Act  than  the  Public  Health, 
McCarthy,  23,617,  &c. 

 generally  proceed  under  Public  Health  Act,  Dono- 
van, 23,618. 

 local  Act  gave  Corporation  power  to  make  streets, 

McCarthy,  23,624,  &c. 

 there  are  some  one-storied  cabins  in  Cork,  but  in 

a  bad  condition,  McMullen,  23,625,  23,626. 

 not  a  manufacturing  city,  Donovan,  23,628, 23,629. 

 town  is  decaying  and  manufactures  decreasing, 

McMullen,  23,680. 

 average  wage  of  labourers  12s.  a  week  in  Cork, 

Donovan,  23,630,  23,631. 

 they  are  too  poor  to  pay  for  better  rooms,  Donovan, 

23,632,  23,633. 

 very  difficult  to  grapple  with  overcrowding,  Dono- 
van, 23,637,  23,638,  23,646. 

 if  people  are  displaced  they  cannot  afford  to  pay 

sufficient  rent,  and  no  houses  can  be  built  to 
pay  at  a  rent  of  Is.  6d.  a  week,  Donovan,  23,637, 
_  23,638. 

 air  space  in  houses  as  low  as  165,  135,  and  even  40 

feet,  Donovan,  23,639,  &c. ;  McMullen,  23,640. 

 no  ventilation  in  some  houses,  Donovan,  23,639- 

23,642. 

 Corporation  are  unable  to  grapple  with  this  dis- 
graceful state  of  things,  though  they  have  the 
power  ;  want  of  house  accommodation  prevents 
them,  Donovan,  23,644,  &c. 

 Corporation  would  wish  to  build  houses,  if  they 

could  do  so  with  even  a  moderate  loss,  McCarthy, 
23,648,  23,711,  &c. 

 builders  say  it  would  not  pay  them  to  build  the 

class  of  house  required  for  the  poorest  classes, 
McCarthy,  23,649,  23,690,  &c. 

 by  Improved  Dwellings   Company  and  private 

enterprise  some  920  houses  for  wage-earning 
class  have  been  built  in  last  five  years,  accom- 
modating about  4,500  people  altogether,  McMul- 
len, 23,658-23,662. 

 thus  indirectly  providing  for  the  labouring  class, 

McMullen,  23,663,  &c. 

 Corporation  have  caused  in  last  three  years  the 

demolition  of  600  houses  as  unfit  for  human 
habitation,  or  structurally  unfit,  McMullen, 
23,665-23,669. 

 have  caused  others  to  be  repaired,  McMullen, 

23,606,  23,667. 

 about  1,000  more  ought  to  be  destroyed,  McMullen, 

23,673,  26,674. 

 some  tenement  houses  subiect  to  periodical  flood- 
ing, McMullen,  23,675-23,679. 

 population  increases  very  little,  and  is  kept  up  by 

immigration  of  very  poor  from  the  country, 
who  are  a  burden  on  the  rates,  McMullen, 
23,681-23,688. 

 no  cottages  built  in  Cork,  McMullen,  23,689,  &c. 

 Corporation  would  undertake  to  build  houses  for 

working  classes  if  assisted  by  Government,  but 
would  not  take  responsibility  if  they  had  to  pay 
the  cost  out  of  the  rates,  McMullen,  23,691, 
&c. ;  McCarthy,  23,697,  &c.,  23,703,  &c. 
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CORK— colli. 

 Corporation  would  have  to  borrow  at  very  low 

rate ;  they  want  money  at  2  'per  cent., 
McMulhn,  23,623,  &c. ;  McCarthy,  23,703,  _&c. 

  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  land  nor  of  obtaining 

_  suitable  sites,  McCarthy,  23,705-23,709. 

 simply  a  financial  difficulty,  McCarthy,  23,710. 

 people   dislike    living   in    blocks,    they  prefer 

cottages,  McCarthy,  23,713,  23,714;  McMullen, 
23,721. 

 cottage  type  best  style  of  house  to  build  in  Cork, 

could  be  built  for  65L  exclusive  of  land,  with 
three  apartments,  McMullen,  23,716-23,733. 

 the  land  for  that  style  of  house  could  be  got  at 

an  annual  rent  of  13s.,  McMullen,  23,734,  &c. 

 houses  of  four  rooms  could  be  built  for  86Z., 

McMullen,  23,749. 

 rateable  \alue  of  Cork  is  148,278L,  or  about  30s. 

a  head  of  the  population,  McMullen,  23,751, 
&c. 

— —  if  re-valued  would  be  about  double,  McCarthy, 

23.754,  &c. 

 valuation  of  the  town  relatively  wrong,  McCarthy, 

23.755,  &c. 

 a  large  scheme  on  the  ^oart  of  the  corporation  for 

housing  the  poor  would  not  be  unpopular, 
McCarthy,  23,760,  &c. 

 water  supply  is  very  good,  but  not  laid  on  in  the 

tenements,  Bonovan,  23,763,  &c. 

'  tenement  houses  get  their  water  from  the  streets  in 

the  fountains,  Donovan,  23,765,  &c. 

 some  tenement  houses  have  privies,  some  water- 
closets,  and  some  nothing,  Bononan,  23,767, 
&c. 

 the  soil  is  removed  from  public   dustbins  free, 

Bonovan,  23,769,  &c. 
 Corporation  do  not  take  free  domestic  scavenging 

at  all,  Bonovan,  23,770,  &c. 
■  land  in  Cork  is  generally  leasehold,  but  there 

is  a  good  deal   freehold,   McCarthy,  23,773, 

&c. 

 leases  are  generally   for   99  years,  McCarthy, 

23,777,  &c. 

OORPOEATIONS : 

 are  the   urban   sanitary  authority  in  corporate 

towns,  Monahan,  21,767. 
 elections  to  be  i-egulated  by  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  108,  and 

Municipal  Corporations  Act  (Ireland),  Monahan, 

21,768. 

 consist  of  a  mayor,  councillors,  and  burgesses, 

Monahan,  21,769. 
 qualification  for  mayor,  councillors,  &g.,  Monahan, 

21,770-22,011. 
 in  Dublin  many  persons  rated  for  the  expenses  of 

local  government,  but  have  no  voice  in  election 

of  corporate  body  spending  the  rates,  Monahan, 

22,014-22,016. 
 people  possessing  bad  and  insanitary  houses  often 

have  seats  on,  Monahan,  22,007,  22,008. 
 this  would  be  remedied  if  all  ratepayers  had  votes, 

Monahan,  22,018,  22,019. 
 Dublin  would  be  benefited  if  under  same  system 

as  English  in  regard  to  parliamentary  powers, 

Beveridge,  22,377. 
 should  be  empowered  to  acquire  oompulsorily  by 

purchase  any  laud   they  consider  necessary, 

Kenny,  22,192. 
 in  case  of  "  limited  ownership "  no  compensation 

should  be  given,  Kenny,  23,192,  &c.,  23,201- 

23,203. 

 rural  local  authorities  should  have  same  power, 

Kenny,  23,220. 

 popular  representative  local  authorities  would  im- 
prove condition  of  people,  develop  manufac- 
tures, and  diminish  disease  and  death-rates  in 
towns,  Kenny,  23,207,  23,222-23,226; 

 people  will,  in  time,  elect  representatives  (if  more 

power  is  given  to  tbem)  who  will  carry  out 
improvements  with  regard  to  dwellings  for  the 
poor,  Conhin,  23,280-23,282. 

 private  Bills  of  Belfast  Corporation,  how  promoted 

&c.,  Bretland,  23,363-23,372. 

 Irish  corporations  have  no  power  to  jDromote  Bills 

except  for  works,  unless  by  having  accidentally 
got  some  clause  inserted  in  a  local  Act  for  a 
special  town,  Bretland,  23,370,  23,372. 

 if  owners  of  working-class  dwellings,  would  have 

a  gi'eat  difficulty  in  collecting  rents,  Soincrville, 
24,251,  &o.;  24^287,  &c. 


CORPOEATIONS— eowi. 

 many  are  completely  ignorant  of  the  powers  they 

possess  under  Acts  of  Parliament,  O'FoA-rell 
24,373,  &c.  ' 

■  experience  no  difficulty  in  New  Eoss  in  coUectine 

rents,  Meehan,  24,410. 

 Public  Health  Act  not  efficiently  carried  out  by 

sanitary  authorities,  Btwhe,  24,424,  24,432. 

 town  commissioners  of  Navan,  though  elected  by 

people,  do  not  represent  them,  Metqe,  24,496- 
24,499,  24,533. 

 a  municipal  body  elected  by  the  people  would  meet 

a  great  deal  of  the  difficulty,  Metqe,  24,500. 
24,501.  ' 

 Acts  too  complicated  for  Navan  Corporation,  Metqe, 

24,510.  '      J  ' 

 system  of  electing  town  commissioners  altogether 

wrong,  Metge,  24,633. 

 Navan  Conimissioners,  although  off'ered  land  free 

for  building  houses  for  working  classes,  and  fair 
profit  fissured,  refused  it,  Metge,  24,527,  &c. 

 if  franchise  were  the  same  as  parhamentary  fran- 
chise, better  men  would  be  elected,  Metge,  24,537, 


COTTAGES : 

 working  classes  in  Dublin  prefer  them  to  tene- 
ments. Spencer,  22,827. 

  could  be  provided  for  superior  classes  by  private 

enterprise  at  a  fair  profit.  Spencer,  22,828. 

 system  too  costly  to  be  extended,  Guinness,  23,001. 

23,032. 

 none  built  lately  in  Cork,  McMullen,  23,689,  &c. 

 could  be  built  in  Cork  for  Qhl.,  and  an  annual  rent 

of  13s.  for  land,  McMullen,  23,717,  &c.,  23,734, 
&c.  ' 

COTTON,  Mk.  CHARLES  PHILIP,  M.LC.E.: 

 an  engineering  inspector  to  Local  Government 

Board  for  Ireland,  Cotton,  21,761. 
 evidence  of,  21,758-22,043. 

CROSS'  ACTS : 

See  ARTIZANS  DWELLINGS  ACTS. 

 operations  under  scheme  of  Dublin  Corporation  at 

Baldoyle,  Cameron,  22,174,  &c. 

 local  authorities  should  be  prohibited  declaring  a 

scheme  until  they  have  acquired  a  portion°of 
the  area.  Spencer,  22,922,  &c. 

DANIEL,  Rev.  JAMES: 

  acquainted  with  poorest  classes   in  Dublin  for 

more  than  quarter  of  a  century,  Baniel,  22,466, 
22,478. 

 evidence  of,  Baniel,  22,465-22,495. 

DEAD  BODIES: 

 ^"'22  475^^  ^  ^^^^       ^  room,  Baniel, 

 would  not  erect  mortuaries  for,  unless  at  wish  of 

clergy  and  people.  Guinness,  23,006. 

DEATH-RATE : 

 of  Dublin,  Cameron,  22,125 ;  Grimshaw,  23,118. 

  of  Dublin  for  last  five  years,  Cameron,  22,126 

22,127.  ' 

 high  rate  of  Dublin  not  result  of  overcrowding- 

Ca,meron,  22,171. 

 cause  of,  in  Dublin,  Cameron,  22,172,  &c. 

■  no  reduction  in,  in  Dublin,  Grimshaw,  23,171. 

 of  Ireland  lower  on  the  whole  than  in  En"-land 

Grimshaw,  23,127.  °  ' 
 of  Irish  towns  higher  than  Englisli  towns,  Grim- 
shaw, 23,128. 

 of  Irish  rural  districts  lower  than  English,  Grim- 
shaw, 23,130,  23,131. 

 in  Irish  towns,  25-7  per  1,000;  in  English  towns, 

21-8;  and  Scotch,  23-2,  Grimshaw,  23,102. 
 diarrhoea  cause  of  high  rate  in  Waterford  and  Kil- 
kenny, Grimshatv,  23,135,  23,136. 

  of  Listowel  42-5  for  1884,  'Grimshaw,  23,141. 

23,142.  '  ' 

  of  New  Ross,    Grimshaio,   23,143:  Wodsworth 

21,831 ;  Meehan,  24,388,  &c. 

 of  Enniskillen,  Grimshaw,  2d, 14:i. 

 amount  of,  for  whole  of  Ireland  in  1884,  Grimshaw, 

2-3,14.5,  &c. 
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DEATH-RATE— oow<. 

.  cause  of  high  death-rate  in  Kilkenny,  Grimshmv, 

23,136. 

 high  death-rate  in  New  Ross,  Listowel,  Enniskillen, 

owing  to  their  unsanitary  condition,  Grimshaw, 
23,160,  &c. 

 cause  of  high  death-rates  in  Ireland,  Grimshaw, 

23,166. 

 poverty  cause  of  high  rates  in  Ireland,  Grimshaiv, 

23,176,  23,177. 
 of  Mayo  low,  notwithstanding  proverty  of  people  ; 

but  due  to  rural  population  living  mostly  out  of 

doors,  Grimshaw,  23,178,  23,179. 
 of  Belfast  from  1874  to  1884,  Bretland,  23,313, 

23,314. 

 cause  of  gradual  decrease  in  Belfast,  Bretland, 

23,437,  23,438  ;  Bowman,  23,538,  &c. 

 of  Cork  19  -88,  Donovan,  23,555,  23,556. 

 of  Limerick  very  high,  Grimshaw,  23,137 ;  Spillam, 

23.785,  23,786,  23,827,  &c. 
  of  Waterford   frightfully   high,  Tobin,  23,899- 

23,902;    Wodsworth,  21,831;    O'Farrell,  24,3b6, 

&c. ;  24,365,  &c. 

 of  Kingstown,  Flinn,  24,126. 

 of  Galway,  Bice,  24,149,  24,187. 

 comparison  of  death-rates  of  Cork,  Waterford,  and 

Limerick  with    other   places   in   the  United 

Kingdom,  O'Farroll,  24,354,  &c. 
 action  of  Local  G-overnment  Board  with  regard  to 

towns  with  high  death-rates,  O'Farroll,  24,356, 

24,357. 

 reason  v/hy  so  low  in  Sligo,  O'Farrell,  24,358,  &c. 

 of  Londonderry,  McVicker,  24,434. 

 of  Drogheda,  Metge,  24,487. 

DEMOLITION  : 

 in  Dublin  schemes  was  general,  and  not  gradual 

accompanied  by  re-housing.  Spencer,  22,837. 

  general   demolition   has    caused  overcrowding, 

Spencer,  22,838. 

 91  houses,  accommodating  between  300  and  400 

people,  were  demolished  under  Cross'  Acts  in 
Belfast,  and  all  people  re-housed,  but  not  by  cor- 
'  poration,  Bretland,  23,342-23,349,  23,378-23,380. 

 55(3  buildings  demolished  in  Belfast  under  their 

Improvement  Act  of  1878,  people  re-housed,  and 
superior  buildings  erected  on  the  site,  Bretland, 
23,350,  23,353. 

  360  buildings  about  to  be  demolished  in  Belfast 

under  their  Improvement  Act  of  1884,  but  they 
do  not  intend  to  re-house,  as  it  is  more  of  a  street 
improvement  scheme,  Bretland,  23,354-23,359. 

 107  houses  demolished  under  Cork  scheme,  but 

people  were  not  re-housed,  Donovan,  23,596- 
23,600. 

 Cork  has  commenced  demolition  of  their  second 

area,  Donovan,  23,603-23,605. 
 about  500  houses  have  been  destroyed  in  Cork  in 

last  three  years  as  unfit  for  habitation,  and  1,000 

more  ought  to  come  down,  McMullen,  23,666- 

23,674. 

DE  VESCI,  Lokd: 

 as  a  lord  of  the  soil,  offered  to  co-operate  in  im- 
proving tenement  houses  and  cottages  in  Kings- 
town, J^Zmw,  24,107,  24,157. 

DILLON,  Mk.  Alderman  VALENTINE  B.  : 

■  alderman  of  Dublin,  and  solicitor  to  Dublin  (South) 

City  Market  Company,  Dillon,  23,048. 
:  evidence  of,  Dillon,  23,048-23,083, 

DISEASE : 

— returns  of  Registrar  General  for  Ireland  contain 

statistics  of  disease,  &c.,  Grimshaw,  23,114. 
 deaths  from  zymotic  disease  very  high  in  Limerick 

and  Waterford,  Grimshaw,  23,138,  23,139. 
 deaths  from  lung  diseases  very  high  in  Ireland, 

Grimshaw,  23,164. 
 deaths  from  zymotic  disease  decreasing  in  Dublin, 

Grimshaw,  23,172. 
 poor  agricultural  population  of  Mayo  better  able 

to  stand  disease  than  those  living  in  towns,  because 

they  live  mostly  in  open  air,  Grimshaw,  23,178, 

23,179. 

 poverty  and  depression  cause  of,  Kenny,  23,207. 

 rural  population  more  healthy  because  of  breathing 

fresh  air,  Kenny,  23,207. 
o  19.522. 


DISEASE— cofrf. 

 typhus  fever  always  prevails  in  Cork,  Donovan, 

23,589. 

 air  space  in  Cork  sometimes  as  low  as  40  I'eet  and 

no   ventilation,   McMullen,    23,640 ;  Donovan, 

23.639,  &c. 

DISPLACEMENT  OF  POPULATION: 

  more  housed  than   were  displaced  on  Coombe 

Estate,  Dublin,  Harty,  22,205,  &c. 
 those  displaced  on  Coombe  Estate  took  houses 

vacated  by  those  now  living  in  Coombe  area, 

Harty,  22,208,  &c. 
  how  displacement  was  cai'ried  out  on  Coombe 

area,  Harty,  22,211. 
 Dublin  schemes  caused  hardship  and  overcrowding, 

Spencer,  22,837,  &c. 
 Oxmantown  cleared  three  years  ago,  but  nothing 

done  Avith  area  yet.  Spencer,  22,839,  &c. 
 how  carried  out  by  South  Dublin  City  Market 

Company,  Dillon,  23,054,  23,055. 
 the  400  people  displaced  in  Belfast  under  Cross's 

Act  were  all  re-housed  but  not  by  corporation 

Bretland,  23,348,  23,349,  23,378-23,380. 
 people  displaced  under  Belfast  Improvement  Acl. 

1878,  were  re-housed,  Bretland,  23,352. 
 those  displaced  under  Bo3lfast  Improvement  Act, 

1884,  scheme,  will  not  be  re-housed,  Bretland, 

23,358. 

 107  houses  demolished  under  Cork  scheme,  but 

people  not  re-housed,  Donovan,  23,596-23,600. 

DONEGALL,  Marquis  of: 

 formerly  owned  the  land  in  the  centre  of  Belfa-it, 

Bowman,  23,502. 

DONOVAN,  Mr.  DENIS  DEMPSEY,  L.R.C.P. : 

 Superintendent  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  Cork, 

Donovan,  23,647. 
 evidence  of,  Donovan,  23,547-23,772. 

DOOLPjy,  Rev.  Father: 

 organised  a  society  in  Galway  for  building  work- 
men's dwellings,  Somerville,  24,268. 

DRINK  : 

  a  great  deal  of  intemperance  amongst  poor  in 

Dublin,  Cameron,  22,283,  &c. 

 bad  class  of  spirits  adds  very  much  to  intemper- 
ance, Cameroyi,  22,286. 

 very  poor  frcfjuently  drink  on  an  empty  stomach, 

Cameron,  22,290,  &c. 

  caused   often   fjom  poverty,    Cameron,  22,290. 

22,291. 

 drunkenness  not  so  common  as  supijosed,  Kenny 

23,209. 

 •  generally  caused  by  poverty  of  people  and  bad 

food,  Kenny,  23,209. 
— —  drinking  on  an  empty  stomach  cause  of  much 

drunkenness,  Kenny,  23,209. 
 though  not  much  in  Galway,  yet  people  spend  too 

much  of  their  money  on  it,  Somerville,  24,303, 

&c. 

 one  cause  of  high  mortality  in  Waterford,  O'Farrell 

24,365rt. 

DROGHEDA : 

 labourers  wretchedly  housed  in,  MaCahe,  21,933. 

 death-rate  higher  than  it  ought  to  be  from  its 

situation,  Metge,  24,487. 

" DROGHEDA  CLAUSE  "  : 

 adopted  by  Galway  Corporation,  Bice,  24,177. 

DRUMCONDRA  (DUBLIN) : 

 houses  built  at,  McMahon,  24,605,  &c, 

•  cost  and  accommodation,  McMahon,  24,606,  &c. 

  town  commissioners  have  taken  power  to  give 

reduced  rating,  which  has  stimulated  erection 
of  working-class  dwellings,  McMahon,  24,638. 
 did  not  try  for  a  provisional   order,  McMahon 

24.640,  24,641. 

DRURY,  Mr.  JAMES  WILLIAM: 

 Secretary  to  Rathmines  and  Rathgar  Improvement 

Commissioners  and  executive  sanitary  officer 

Drury,  22,496. 
 evidence  uf,  Drury,  22,496-22,608, 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES, 


DUBLIN : 

 for  steT,tc  of  tenements,  see  Tenement  Houses. 

  has  byelaws  under  section  100  of  Public  Health 

Act  of  1878,  Wodsworth,  21,797,  21,807. 
—  Arcizans'  Dwellings  Company  act  iinder  Labouring 

Classes  Lodging  Houses  and  Dwellings  Act 

(Ireland),  1866,  Wodsworth,  21,828. 
 have  obtained  a  scheme  under  Cross'  Acts,  Mona- 

han,  21,843. 

 borrowed  first  20,000Z.  and  afterwards  an  additional 

4,000L  for  Coombe  and  Boyne  Street  areas  from 

the  Irish  Public  "Works  Commissioners,  Cotton, 

21,863-21,866 ;  Harty,  22,212. 
 Coombe  area  let  to  Artizans'  Dwellings  Company, 

Cotton,    21,867;     Wodswm-th,  22,020-22,023; 

Beveridye,  22,441,  &c.;  Harty,  22,281,  &c. 
  Boyne  Street  area  not  yet  carried  out.  Cotton, 

21,870-21,872. 
 borrowed  27,000?.  for  Plunket  Street,  area,  Cotton, 

21,874. 

 which  was  cleared,  and  site  let  to  Artizans'  Com- 
pany, Cotton,  21,879;  McCabe,  21,915-21,920; 
Wodsworth,  22,004,  &c.,  22,025,  &c. 

 about  to  erect  dwellings  on  north  side  of  city 

under  Labouring  Classes  Houses  and  Dwellings 
Act,  1866,  Cotton,  21,887;  Beveridcje,  22,462, 
&c. 

  corporation  have  taken  steps  to  suppress  cellar 

dwellings,  but  they  still  exist,  Wodsworth, 
21,901,  21,902. 

 corporation  have  also  taken  successful  measures 

as  to  tenement  houses,  1,875  such  having  been 
closed  since  1880,  McCahe,  21,905-21,907. 

 extension  of  boundaries  of  city  much  wanted,  and 

strongly  advised  Ijefore  Dublin  Boundary  Com- 
missioners, Cotton,  21,972-21,982;  Beveridge, 
22,369,  &c.,  Oonla7i,  23,287. 

 city  much  overtaxed,  while  other  districts  do  not 

contribute  a  fair  proportion.  Cotton,  21,981. 

  houses  generally  held  under  leases,  Monahan, 

22,002. 

 census  of,  in  1881,  Cameron,  22,078. 

 an  average  of  10  persons  living  in  each  inhabited 

house  in  Dublin,  Cameron,  22,079. 
  Metropolitan  Police  employed  as  inspectors  of 

nuisances  in  Dublin,  Cameron,  22,090. 
 has  very  good  local  Act  as  to  ruinous  dwellings, 

Cameron,  22,106,  &c. 
  death-rate  of  Dublin  rather  bigh,  but  sanitary 

state  improving,  Cameron,  22,125  Grimshaw, 

23,176. 

 death-rate  very  high ,  Grimshaw,  23,118. 

 death-rate  not  decreasing,  Grimshaw,  23,171. 

  corporation  obtained  loan  of  1,000L  to  improve 

sanitary  arrangements  of  the  tenement  houses, 

Cameron,  22,128,  22,129. 

 rent  of  tenement  houses  in,  Cameron,  22,132,  &c. 

 rents  higher  in  suburbs  than  in  city,  Cameron, 

22,135. 

 population  of,  has  decayed  for  30  or  40  years  till 

present  time,  Cameron.  22,138,  &c. 
 number  of  artizans  and  labourers  unusually  large 

in,  Beveridge,  22,155. 
 number  and  duties,  and  salary  of  sanitary  staff, 

Beveridge,  22,159,  &c. 
 rent  of  rooms  on  Coombe  area,  Harty,  22,201  ; 

Beveridge,  22,309. 
 more  housed  than  were  displaced  on  Coombe  estate 

Harty,  22,205,  &c. 

 water  supply,  Beveridge,  22,257,  &c. 

 rates  high,  comparatively,  Beveridge,  22,265. 

 most  property  in  Dublin  is  leasehold,  Beveridge, 

22,302. 

 reason  why  Coombe  and  Plunket  Street  property 

was  not  sold,  Beveridge,  22,307. 

 pays  twice  for  sanitary  police,  Cameron,  22,355. 

 if  police  were  under  municipality  in  Dublin,  as  in 

England,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage,  Came- 
ron, 22,361,  &c. 

— —  wealthier  classes  in,  emigrate  from  city,  and  poor 
immigrate,  Beveridge,  22,372,  &c. 

 would  be  benefited  if  corporation  placed  on  same 

basis  as  English  corporations  in  regard  to 
parliamentary  powers,  Beveridge,  22,377. 

 can  obtain  abatement  of  taxation  on  low  valued 

houses,  Beveridge,  22,382.  • 

 a  great  nuniljcr  of  unoollectcd  rates  in,  Beveridge, 

22,384. 

 houses,  how  rated,  Beveridge,  22,385. 

  3,060  houses  not  rated,  being  vacant,  Beveridge, 

22,393. 


DUBLIN- cowi. 

 great  many  houses   in,    owned   by  corporation, 

Beveridge,  22,413,  Ac. 

 rackrental  value  of  all  property  owned  by  corpora- 
tion, Beveridge,  22,430. 

 corporation  should  try  to  provide  houses  for  poor, 

Beveridge,  22,438,  &c. 

 Baldoyle  is  the  only  case  in  which  corporation  has 

been  permitted  to  allocate  sites  for  dwellings  for 
poor,  Beveridge,  22,438. 

 rents  of  houses  in  Coombe  area,  Daniel,  22,484, 

&c. 

 Plunket  Street  area  not  yet  built  upon,  Daniel, 

22,494. 

  comfortable   classes   do   not  contribute  propor- 

tionately  to  rates,  Fim,  22,640. 

 no  general  re- valuation,  though  urgently  required, 

since  18.54,  Scott,  22,696,  22,702,  22,715,  22,730. 

 some  portions  have  inci'eased  whilst  others  have 

decreased  in  value,  Scott,  22,697,  &c. 

 if  a  general  re-valuation  were  made  rates  would  be 

increased,  Scott,  22,707,  &c. 

 relation  of  rateable  to  gross  annual  value  on  all 

property  in,  Scott,  22,746,  &c. 

 plenty  of  room  in,  to  house  the  working  classes. 

Spencer,  22,813. 

 general  demolition  without  re-housing  in  Dublin 

schemes  caused  hardship  and  overcrowding. 
Spencer,  22,837,  22,838. 

 favourably  circumstanced  in  regard  to  compensa- 
tion. Spencer,  22,849. 

  houses  registered  under   section  100  of  Public 

Health  Act,  which  arc  unfit  for  habitation, 
_  Spencer,  22,858,  &c. 

 limited  area  of  taxation  afi'ects  housing  of  woi'king 

classes.  Spencer,  22,882. 

 coi-poration  should  carry  out  structural  and  repair- 
ing alterations  under  Public  Health  Act,  and 
demolition  by  Torrens'  Acts,  Spencer,  22,902, 
22,903. 

 many  buildings  in  Dublin  blocking  out  air  space 

from  courts  and  passages  might  with  advantage 

be  removed,  Spencer,  22,907. 
 working  classes  are  moving  in  or  staying  in,  and 

richer   classes  going  out  of  city,  Grintshaw, 

23,124. 

 north  side  of  city  degenerating  and  the  reason  of, 

Conlan,  23,241. 

 municipality  have  nothing  to  do  with  public  morals 

or  bad  houses,  but  they  can  act  with  regard  to 
tenement  houses  under  section  100  of  Public 
Health  Act,  Conlan,  23,261-23,263. 

 if  police  were  under  municipality  they  could  do  a 

great  deal  in  the  suppression  of  improper  houses, 
&c.,  Conlan,  23,266-23,268. 

■  for  further  information  as  to  brothels  and  improper 

houses.    See  Impeopeii  Houses. 

 people  leave  the  city  for  the  subui  bs  to  avoid  the 

high  taxation,  Conlan,  23,284. 

 house  property  on  south  side  not  degenerating  like 

on  north  side,  Plunkett,  23,282. 

 See  also  Mr.  E.  McMahon,  M.P. 

 if  rates  were  lower,  and  loans  from  Treasury  not 

charged  so  much,  all  the  available  spots  in  and 
near  city  would  be  covered  with  small  working- 
class  houses,  McMahon,  24,604. 

 cost,  accommodation,  &c.  of  houses  built  at  Drum- 

condra,  McMahon,  24,605,  &c. 
 cost  of  land  in,  McMahon,  24,621. 

 if  money  could  be  got  at  3  per  cent,  numbers  of 

houses  for  poor  could  be  built,  McMahon,  24,663. 

DUBLIN  ARTIZANS'  DWELLINGS  COMPANY. 
See  ARTIZANS'  DWELLINGS  COMPANY 
(DUBLIN). 

DUBLIN  (SOUTH)  CITY  MARKET  COMPANY  : 

 formed  to  erect  a  public  market  and  widen  streets 

in  connexion  with  it,  Dillon,  22,049. 

 obtained  an  Act  and  three  amended  Acts,  Dillon, 

23,050. 

 had  to  work  in  a  crowded  area  of  city,  Dillon, 

23,052. 

 description    of  property    acquired    by,  Dillon, 

23,053. 

 number  of  persons  removed,  Dillo)i,  23,053. 

 all   comyjcnsatcd,    but   none    ic-housed,  Dillon, 

23,053,  23,054. 

DUBLIN  IMPROVEMENT  ACT,  1849.  See  LOCAL 
ACTS. 
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DUBLIN  AND  KINGSTOWN  RAILWAY  COM- 
PANY: 

 have  cheap  w^orkmen's  trains  from  and  to  suburbs, 

Beveridge,  22,321,  &c. 

DUBLIN  SANITARY  ASSOCIATION : 

 constituted  in  1872,  Pim,  22,610. 

 a  voluntary  body,  Pim,  22,613. 

 knows  actual  condition  of  houses  of  working- 
classes,  Phi,  22,614,  &c. 

 does  not  approve  of  water-closet  system,  Pim, 

22,625. 

 very  instrumental  in  forming  Dublin  Artizans' 

Dwellings  Company,  Pim,  22,628. 

DWELLINGS  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES  AND 
POOR: 

  condition  of  labourers,  McCabe,  21,931. 

 bad  at  Drogheda,  McCahe,  21,933. 

 local  authorities  anxious  to  improve,  Wodsworth, 

22,038. 

 much  improved  in  last  12   years,  Wodsworth, 

22,038. 

 many  still  unfit  for  habitation,  Wodsworth,  22,039. 

 poverty  of  towns  prevents  improvement  of,  Wods- 

worth,  22,040. 

 state  of,   in  Dublin,    Cameron,   22,053,  22,054, 

22,085,  &c. 

 stables  and  coach-houses  in  Dublin  convertod  into, 

Cameron,  22,087. 
 before  1866  no  inspection  of,  made,  Cameron, 

22,088. 

 police  employed  in  promoting  repair  of  dilapidated 

houses  in  Dublin,  Cameron,  22,091. 

 a  great  number  of,  in  Dublin  in  1879  unfit  for 

human  habitation,  Cameron,  22,095. 

 manv  since  closed,  or  repaired,  or  rebuilt,  Cameron, 

22,104,  &c. 

  1,500  houses  had  no  closets,  Cameron,  22,115. 

 Corporation  of  Dublin  should  provide  dwellings 

for  their  own  labourers,  Cameron,  22,130,  &c. 
 Corporation  of  Dublin  are  erecting  some,  Cameron, 

22,149,  22,270,  &c. 
 two-storied  cottages  most  suitable  class  of  dwelling 

for  working  classes,  Hartij,  22,215,  &c. 
 in  Dublin,  most  of  houses  were  originally  occupied 

by  persons  in  a  good  'position,  Cameron,  22,233, 

&c. 

 housing  of  poor  should  be  undertaken  by  corpora- 
tion, Cameron,  22,254,  22,295,  &c. ;  Beveridge, 
22,438,  &c. 

 some  4,000  or  5,000  houses  in  Dublin  could  be 

converted  into  decent  workmen's  dwellings, 
Cameron,  22,405-22,412. 

 such  a  thing  would  be  best  done  by  the  corpora- 
tion, Beveridge,  22,452,  &c. 

— - —  Corporation  of  Dublin  own  a  great  deal  of  house 
property,  Beveridge,  22,413. 

 power  of  landowners  to  keep  back  land  from  the 

market  makes  housing  of  jDOor  very  difficult, 
Beveridge,  22,450,  &o. 

 in  Dublin  very  bad  and  unfit  for  human  habitation, 

Baniel,  22,466,  &c. 

 bad  state  of,  have  a  demoralising  influence  on  the 

poor,  Baniel,  22,467. 

 areas  still  available  for  building  in  Dublin,  Baniel, 

22,469. 

 corporation  should   purchase   land    for,  Daniel, 

22,471. 

 two-storied  houses   most   suitable    for,  Baniel, 

22,489,  &c. 

 Plunket  Street  area  cleared  nearly  6  years  ago, 

not  yet  built  upon,  Baniel,  22,494. 
 scheme  of  Rathmines  and  Rathgar  Commissioners 

defeated  by  Lord  Brabazon,  Brury,  22,508,  &c. 

22,658,  &c. 

 Dublin  Sanitary  Association  knows  actual  condition 

of,  Pim,  22,614. 
 in  1872,  more  than  1,000  in  Dublin  unfit  for 

habitation,  and  many  without  drainage,  Pim, 

22,617,  &c. 

 some  little  improvement  in  last  four  or  five  years, 

Pim,  22,620. 

 new  houses  do  not  appear  to  be  built  for  poorer 

classes,  Pim,  22,622. 

 in  cases  of  condemned  areas  the  compensation 

awarded  to  better  class  of  houses  in  those  areas 
is  out  of  all  proportion  to  value,  Pim,  22,644. 


DWELLINGS  OP  THE  WORKING  CLASSES  AND 

POOR— coM«. 

 houses  once  closed  frequently  surreptitiously  inha- 
bited, Pim,  22,646,  &c. ;  Gri^nshaw,  23,107. 

•  62  per  cent,  of  houses  once  closed,  afterwards  re- 
opened, Pim,  22,649. 

 number  of  houses  occupied  by  the  several  trades 

in  Pembroke  township  by  families  of  one  to  four 
and  upwai^ds.  Manly,  22,794-22,780. 

 have  been  built  at  Ball's  Bridge,  Dublin,  by  Lord 

Pembroke,  Manly,  22,807-22,808. 

 plenty  of  room  in  Dublin  for,  Spencer,  22,813. 

 tenement  houses  in  certain  portions  of  Dublin  have 

increased  since  1865,  Spencer,  22,814. 

 single  house  accommodation  provided  by  Artizans' 

Dwellings  Company  for  9,000  persons  in  Dublin, 
Spencer,  22,816. 

 more   repairable   houses  than  rotten   houses  in 

Dublin,  Spencer,  22,820. 

 no  provision  for  separation  of  sexes,  nor  sufficient 

sanitary  accommodation  in  houses  in  Dublin, 
Spencer,  22,822 ;  Conlan,  23,269,  23,270. 

 sanitary  arrangements  have  improved,  Spencer, 

22,823. 

 very  poor,  most  in  want  of  accommodation,  Spencer, 

22,826. 

 people  in  Dablin  prefer  cottages  to  tenements, 

Spencer,  22,827. 
 private  enterprise  could  provide  cottages  at  a  fair 

profit  for  superior  working-classes,  but  not  for 

very  poor.  Spencer,  22,828,  22,829. 
 boarders  taken  in  some  houses  in  Dublin,  Spencer, 

22,832. 

 the  general  demolition  in  Dublin  schemes  caused 

overcrowding  and  hardship.  Spencer,  22,837, 
22,838. 

 a  great  deal  of  bad  property  can  be  had  in  Dublin 

on  very  moderate  terms,  though  single  owners 
occasionally  hold  out  for  high  prices.  Spencer, 
22,851,  22,852. 

 principal  requirement  in  Dublin  is  that  no  house 

should  be  converted  into  a  tenement  until 
structurally  fitted  for  purpose.  Spencer,  22,874. 

 limited  area  of  taxation  affects  housing  of  working 

classes.  Spencer,  22,882. 

 many  buildings  in  Dublin  which  block  out  air 

space  might  with  advantage  be  removed,  Spencer, 
22,906,  &c. 

 instance  of  poor  man  paying  4s.   a  week  rent, 

and  well-to-do  man  only  2s.,  Spencer,  22,912- 
22,916. 

 poverty  not   the  cause  of  difficulty  in  Dublin, 

Spencer,  22,930. 

 private  enterprise  supplemented  by  loans  from 

Public  Works  Board,  would  furnish  capital  for, 
Spencer,  22,942. 

 description  of  Sir  E.  C.  Guinness'  buildings.  Guin- 
ness, 22,977,  &c. 

 returns  of  Registrar  General  show  per-centage  of 

families  occupying  each  class  of  accommodation, 
Grimshaw,  23,116. 

 people  in  Belfast  trying  to  become  their  own  pro- 
prietors, Bretland,  23,424,  23,460. 

 biiilding  houses  for  working  classes  is  a  profitable 

occupation  in  Belfast,  and  is  continually  goino- 
on,  Bretland,  23,450,  &c. 

 because  wages  are  low  and  bricks  cheap,  Bowman, 

23,513,  23,520. 

 builders  sometimes  sell,  and  sometimes,  let  them 

Bretland,  23,454,  &c. 

 in  those  owned  by  millowners,  &c.  in  Belfast,  if 

workman  leaves  employment  of  owner,  goes  on 
strike,  or  becomes  sick,  he  has  to  turn  out  of 
house,  Boivman,  23,624,  &c. 

 Corporation  of  Belfast  remove  refuse  from  houses 

of  very  poor,  but  only  as  an  act  of  charity  in 
case  of  men  out  of  work,  otherwise  it  must  be 
paid  for,  Bretland,  23,483  and  23,486,  23,490, 
&c. ;  Bowman,  23,630,  &c. 

 in  Belfast  about  1  per  cent,  have  waterclosets, 

99  per  cent,  dry  closets,  and  some  not  even  that. 
Bowman,  23,530,  &o. 

 foul  refuse  in  old  houses  in  Belfast,  and  even  in 

houses  built  since   they  obtained  byelaws  in  • 
1878,  is  removed  through  living  room.  Bowman, 
23,635,  &c. 

 description  of  tenement  houses  at  Cork,  Bonovan, 

23,659,  &c.,  23,672,  &c.,  23,686-23,588. 

B  2 
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ROr^l-  00>li\flSSION  ON  THIS  HOUSINO  Ob'  THE  WORKING  CLASSES, 


DWELLINGS  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES  AND 

-r — -  those  built  by  Impi'oved  Dwellings  Company  in 
Cork  wer(3  not  intended  for  those  displaced  by 
Corpoiatiou.  but  for  a  superio)-  class  of  people, 
Donovan,  23,599. 

— — '—  in  Cork  there  are  some  single-storied  cabins,  but 
in  bad  condition,  McMullen,  23,625,  23,626. 

•          amount  of  air  space  in  some  houses  in  Cork, 

Donovan,  23, 689,  &c. 

 about  4,500  of  wage-earning  class  in  Cork  have 

.  l)een  pi'ovided  for  in  last  five  years,  thus  in- 
directly helping  to  house  the  poorest  class, 
McMullen,  23,659,  23,664. 

 :  about  500  uniit,  or  structurallj'-  unfit,  for  human 

habitation,  have  been  destroyed  in  Cork  in 
last  three  vears,  and  about  1,000  more  remain 
to  be  destroyed,  McMullen,  23,665-23,674. 

  some  in   Cork   subject  to   periodical  flooding, 

McMullen,  23,675-23,679. 

 the  state  should  aid  towns  in  providing,  McMullen, 

23,698,  &c. 

 cottage  type  the  best  for  Cork,  and  could  be  built 

for  65/..,  exclusive  of  land,  McMullen,  23,716- 
23,733. 

— ^ —  people  dirty  from  necessity,  not  choice,  Kemiy, 
23,183. 

.  almost  au  entire  want  of  sanitary  accommodation 

in,  ill  Dublin  a  few  years  ago,  Kenny,  23,184. 
■  sanitary  arrangements  have  been  greatly  improved 

by  Dublin  Corporation,  Kenny,  23,185. 

 no  separatio)!  of  sexes  in,  formeily,  Kenny,  23,186. 

 does  overcrowding  and  insanitary  condition  of, 

tend  to  lower  morals  of  the  people  ?  Kenny, 

23,204,  &c. 

— — •  as  to  compulsory  acquisition  of  land  and  houses 
for,  see  Rights  of  Property  and  Cortoratioks. 

 as  to  brothels  and  improper  houses,  see  Improper 

Houses. 

 complaints  as  to  nuisances  in,  generally  promptly 

attended  to  by  Dublin  local  authorities,  Conlan, 
23,276. 

 people  will,  in  time,  elect  representatives  if  addi- 
tional po-H  cr  are  given  to  them,  who  will  make 
improvements,  Conlan,  23,280,  &c. 

  scarcely   any   tenements   in   Belfast,  Bretland, 

23,334 ;  Scott,  22,686. 

 number  of  and  cubic  space  of  air  in  tenements  and 

lodgings  in  Belfast,  Bretland,  23,326-23,334. 

 proceedings  as  to  demolition  of  unhealthy  areas  in 

Belfast,  under  Cross'  and  their  private  Acts  of 
1878  and  1884,  Bretland,  23,352-23,354,  23,378- 
23,387. 

.  in  Belfast  every  dwelling-house  must  have  a  privy 

or  watercloset ;  every  dwelling-room  must  be  a 
certain  height ;  every  house  a  passage  at  back 
at  least  9  feet  wide,  Bretland,  23,361,  23,362. 

 Belfast  working  classes  after  having  lived  in  supe- 
rior dwellings,  and  who  take  a  pride  in  such, 
would  not  now  suljmit  to  be  housed  in  dilapi- 
dated tenements,  Bretland,  23,377,  23,388- 
23,390. 

 a  growing  disposition  amongst  Belfast  people  to 

have  supei'ior  houses,  Brefhiiid,  23,390,  23,404. 

 builders  are  beginning  to  put  areas  or  gardens  in 

front  of  houses  in  Belfast,  Bretland,  23,390, 
23,391. 

 cost,  rating,  and  i-ents  of,  in  Belfast,  Bretland, 

23,3bl-23,387,  23,415-23,429,  23,459. 

 price  of  land  in  Belfast  for,  Bretland,  23,383. 

 no  companies  for  erecting,  though  there  are  so- 
cieties in  Belfast,  Bretland,  23,392,  &c.,  23,402, 
23,403,  23,461. 

 Belfast  Corporation  have  not  built  any,  but  have 

l)ought  land  and  let  to  jjrivatc  parties  who  have 
built  houses,  Bretland,  23,399,  23,400,  23,407- 
23,414. 

 state  of,  in  Limerick  very  bad,  Spillam,  23,796, 

23,810,  23,805,  &c. 
 all  in  the  suburbs  of  Water foi'd  have  gardens, 

Howard,  23,911. 
  have  boon  built  by  corporation   in  Limerick, 

Ilowanl,  23,935. 
■  very  bad  in  Kingstown,  FUnn,  24,102,  24,112,  &c., 

24,121. 

 Father  Dooley  got  up  a  society  for  building  in 

Gal  way,  Somerville,  24,268,  &c. 
  must  be   made   a  national  concern.  Somerville, 

24,235,  Ac,  24,297,  &c. ;  O'Farrell,  24,363. 
 state  c»f  tenements,  &c.  in  New  Ross  very  bad, 

Meehan,  24,382,  24,392,  24,397. 


DWELLINGS  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES  AND 
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  have  beeu  built  by  New  Ross  Commissioners, 

Meehan,  24,401,  &c. 
  very   satisfactory    in    Londonderry,  McVicher, 

24,443. 

 frightful  state  of,  in  Navan,  Metge,  21,473. 

 people  dislike  living  in  blocks,  McMalion,  24,619. 

 problem  would  be  solved  in  Dublin  by  lowering  of 

rates,  lowering  of  rate  of  interest  on  Treasury 
loans,  and  compulsory  acquisition  of  dilapidated 
houses,  McMahon,  24,604,  &c.,  24,617,  24,622, 
&c.,  24,657,  &c.,  24,643,  &c. 

EARNINGS.    See  WAGES. 
ENNIS : 

 a  body  of  Commissioners  in  this  town  ceased  to 

exist  from  impossibility  of  getting  sufficiently 
qualified  persons  to  act,  Monahan,  21,775. 

ENNISKILLEN : 

 cause  of  high  death-rate,  Grimshaw,  22,160,  &c. 

FEVER : 

 no  epidemic  of  typhus  in  Dublin  for  many  years, 

Cameron,  22,059,  &c. 

 generally  fever,  and  sometimes  typhus,  in  Lime- 
rick, 'Siiillam,  23,824,  &c. 

 always  present  at  Waterford,  ToUn,  23,933,  23,934. 

 common  in  Kingstown,  Flinn,  24,123,  &c. 

FITZWILLIAM,  Earl: 

  has  a  large  estate  in  Dublin,  Monahan,  21,998, 

21,999. 

FLINN,  Mr.  EDGAR,  F.R.C.S.l.  : 

 visiting  surgeon  to  several  hospitals  in  Kingstown, 

FUnn,  24,101. 
 evidence  of,  Flinn,  24,100-24,146. 

FOOD: 

 cheaper  in  Dublin  city  than  in  suburbs,  Cameron' 

22,141,  &c. 

FRANCHISE,  MUNICIPAL: 

 qualifications  for,  Monahan,  21,770,  21,942-21,950. 

•  •  in  Rathmines,  Drury,  22,564,  &c. 

 qualifications  for,  in  Galway,  Somerville,  24,321, 

&c. 

 qualifications  for,  in  Navan,  Metge,  24,534,  &c. 

 should  be  same  as  parliamentary  franchise,  Metge, 

24,537,  &c. 

GALWAY : 

 great  many  people  out  of  work,  Somerville,  24,239, 

24,243,  &c. 

 population  diminishing,  Somerville,  24,240,  &c. 

 there  is  plural  voting  in  municipal  as  well  as  poor 

law  elections,  so  that  poor  can  be  outvoted  if 
they  tried  to  elect  someone  to  look  after  their 
own  interests,  Somerville,  2 1, 279,  &c. 

 franchise  of,  rather  exceptional,  Somerville,  24,321, 

&c.,  24,342,  &c. 

 qualification  for  voters,  Somerville,  24,322,  &c., 

24,342,  &c. 

 a  popular  vote  would  be  better  for  town,  Somer- 
ville, 24,346. 

 people  take  no  interest  in  corpoi-ate  elections,  nor 

in  anythin'j;  but  national  politics,  Somerville, 
24,246,  &c.;  24,284,  &c. 

 a  corporation,  if  landlords,  would  have  a  difficulty 

in  collecting  i-ents,  Somerville,  24,251,  &c., 
24,287,  &c.,  24,293,  &c. 

 tenement  house  property,  who  earned  by,  Somer- 
ville, 24,255,  &c. 

 tenement  house  property  pays  well  and  sells  well, 

Sovierville,  24,259,  &c. 

 but  if  kept  in  proper  condition  would  only  realize 

about  two  per  cent.,  Somerville,  24,265. 

 Father  Dooley  organized  a  society  for  building 

workmen's  dwellings,  Somerville,  24,268,  &c. 

 people  are  very  poor,  Somerville,  24,276,  &c. 

 amount  of  wages,  Somerville,  24,277. 

 rents  are  high  considering  very  bad  accommoda- 
tion, Somerville,  24,290,  &c. 

 not  much,  though  perhaps  too  much,  drinking 

amongst  working  classes,  Somerville,  24,303, 
&c. 
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— ^  poverty  of  people  causes  overcrowding  in,  because 
there  are  many  rooms  unlet,  Somerville,  24,308, 
&c. 

 poor  have  perhaps  come  from  rural  districts  into 

the  town,  Somerville,  2t,328,  &c. 
 no  corporate  fund,  except  what  is  levied  on  the 

rates,  and  only  one  bit  of  property  worth  18L  a 

year,  Somerville,  24.,331,  24,332. 
 corporation,    in   ado^pting    "  Drogheda  clause," 

were  unaware  they  could  act  under  Cross'  and 

Torrens'  Acts,  Bice,  24,333-24,340. 
 the    re-establishment    of   paper  manufacturing 

would  benefit  town,  Bice,  24,348. 

 under  town  commissioners,  Bice,  24,197,  24,198. 

 death-rate  in  1884  was  24  per  1,000,  Bice,  24,149, 

24,187. 

 population  between  15,000  and  16,000,  Bice,  24,150, 

24,152,  &c.,  24,199,  &c. 
 borough  governed  by  town  commissioners,  who 

are   the    urban    sanitary   authority,  outside 

borough  by  grand  jury,  Bice,  24,152  ;  Somerville, 

24,152,  &c.  ■ 

 about  1,200  houses  unfit  for  habitation,  and  over- 
crowding both  in  tenements  and  in  small 
houses,  Bice,  24,157-24,101,  24,163,  24,168, 
24,192. 

 proceed  against  overcrowding  as  "a  nuisance," 

but  do  not  act  under  section  100  of  Public 
Health  Act,  nor  have  byelaws,  Bice,  24,164, 
&c. 

 town  very  poor,  and  people  unable  to  afford  rents 

for   decent    houses,    Somerville,    24,169,  &c., 
24,292. 

 a  great  deal  of  property  belongs  to  one  person, 

Mr.  Walter  Blake,  who  receives  rent  himself, 
but  has  very  bad  property.  Bice,  Somerville, 
24,171,  &c. 

 other  owners  of  bad  property  are  members  of  the 

sanitary  authority,  Somerville,  24,176. 

 corporation    adopted    the   "  Drogheda  clause," 

which  will  be  one  remedy  for  present  state  of 
things.  Bice,  24,177,  &c.,  24,191,  &c. ;  Somer- 
ville, 24,333. 

 town  commissioners  pulled  down  67  houses  as 

dangerous  lo  passers,  Somerville,  24,179. 

 owners  were  prosecuted  and  had  to  repay  the 

money  expended  on  it,  Somerville,  24,179. 

 building  very  cheap,  but  ground  rents  are  high. 

Bice,  24,180,  &c.,  24,183. 

 town  commissioners  could  carry  out  Cross'  Act 

of  1875,  but  many  of  them  are  owners  of  tene- 
ment houses  and  have  been  prosecuted,  Somer- 
ville, Bice,  24<, 186,  &c.;  Somerville,  24,212,  &c., 
24,233,  &c. 

 town  has  very  good  water  supply,  water  comes 

from  Lough  Corrib,  Bice,  24,187,  &c.,  24,351. 

 has  a  very  old  local  Act,  but  act  principally 

under  Public  Health  Act  of  1878,  Somerville 
24,190. 

 people  are  rather  destructive  and  untidy.  Bice, 

24,189,  &c. ;   Somerville,  24,265. 

 corporation  would  undertake  the  building  of  houses 

if  Government  would  lend  them  money  at  3  per 
cent.,  Somerville,  24,195. 

 number  of  voters.  Bice,  24,209,  &c. 

 land  difficult  to  obtain.  Bice,  24,216,  &c. ;  Somer- 
ville, 24,222,  &c. 

 housing  of  poor  must  be  made  a  national  concern, 

Somerville,  24,235,  &c.,  24,297,  &c. 

 if  present  houses  were  thoroughly  repaired  and 

I'estored,  it  would  meet  all  present  require- 
ments, Somerville,  24,244,  24,266,  24,272, 24,294, 
&c. 

GAEDENS : 

  all  suburban  dwellings  in  Waterford  have  gardens, 

Howard,  23,911. 

GODIN,  MoNSiEUK: 

 head  of  a  co-operative  firm  at  Guise  in  France, 

Bowman,  23,530. 
 description  of  his  buildings,  which  are  part  owned 

by  him  and  partly  by  his  workmen,  Bowman, 

23,530. 

GRAY,  Mk.  EDMUND  DWYBE,  M.P. : 

 Chairman  of  Sanitai'y  Committee  which  caused 

the  reform  of  cleansing  yai'ds  of  tenements  in 

Dublin,  Cameron,  22,074. 


GEIMSHAW,  THOMAS  WRIGLEY,  M.A.,  M,D., 

P.K.,  AND  Q.O.P.I.  : 

•  ■  Registrar  General  for  Ireland,  Grimshaw,  23,084. 

 ■  took  an  active  part  in  formation  of  Artizans' 

Dwellings  Company,  Grimshaw,  23,101. 
 evidence  of,  Grimshaw,  23,084-23,179. 

GUmiSTESS,  SiK  EDWARD  CECIL,  Bart.  : 

 women  employed  in  his  woollen  factory,  Cam.eron, 

22,144,  &c.';  Guinness,  23,045,  &c. 

 number  of  men  in  employ.  Guinness,  22,965. 

—  amount  of  wages,  Guinness,  22,966,  22,937. 

 has  erected  dwellings  for  about  180  of  his  work- 
men, Guinyiess,  22,971,  22,976,  23,009. 

 erected  in  1872  the  Belle  Vua  Bailding.s,  and  in 

1882  the  Rialto  Buildings,   Guinness,  22,974- 
22,976. 

 dwellings  consist  of  six  of  cottage  class  of  three 

bedrooms,  &c.,  57  dwellings  of  two  bedrooms, 
&c.,  and  106  dwellings  of  one  bedroom,  &c., 
and  12  consisting  of  a  living  room,  &c., Guinness, 
22,977. 

 description  of  haildings,  water  supply,  cost,  &c., 

Guinness,  22,978,  &c. ;  23,017,  &c. 
  cost  and  rent  of  buildings.   Guinness,  22,981- 

22,984. 

 rents  in  his  dwellings  lower  than  in  city  generally, 

Guinness,  22,985,  &c. 
 accounted  for  by  asking  no  interest  oa  his  money, 

G'lunness,  22,986. 
 provides  also  medical  accommodation,  attendance, 

&c.,  Guinness,  22,994. 
  rents  are  collected,  not  stopped  out  of  wages, 

Guinness,  22,997. 
 interest  on  his  outlay  between  li  and  2  per  cent.. 

Guinness,  22,998. 

 men  cannot  affoi'd  to  pay  more.  Guinness,  23,010. 

 has  not  yet  attempted  to  lodge  his  single  men, 

men.  Guinness,  23,003,  23,004. 
  lodgers  not  allowed  in  his  dwellings,  Guinness, 

23,005. 

 ■  mode  of  agreement  on  men  entering  his  dwellings. 

Guinness,  23,012-23,016. 

 is  thinking  of  erecting  cottages  in  suburbs,  Guin- 
ness, 23,033. 

 is  one  of  the  largest  shareholders  in  Artizans' 

Dwellings  Company,  Guinness,  23,034. 

 •  his  buildings  more  costly  than  those  of  Artizans' 

Dwellings  Company,  Guinness,  23,035. 

 health  of  his  workmen  and  their  children  better 

than  elsewhere  in  city.  Guinness,  23,043. 

 nothing  in  Belfast  to  correspond  to  his  buildings, 

Bretlaiul,  23,402  ,  23,403. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES  : 

 sometimes  keep  dead  bodies  a  long  time  in  their 

rooms,  Daniel,  22,4'75. 

 people  are  very  moral,  Daniel,  22,479,  &c. 

 people  dirty  from  necessity,  not  choice,  Kenny, 

23,183. 

 people  are  moral  naturally,  and  they  receive  good 

training  from  clergy,  Kenny,  23,209. 

 drunkenness  not  so  common  as  supposed,  Kenny, 

23,209. 

 as  to  brothels  and  improper  houses,  see  Impropek 

Houses. 

 in  Belfast  people  have  a  growing  inclination  to 

move  into  superior  dwellings,  Bretland,  23,377  ; 
23,388-23,890 ;  23,395,  &c. 

  those  in  Limerick  complain  of  state  of  their  houses, 

but,  at  the  same  time,  go  into  the  cheapest  they 
can  find,  Spillam,  23,882,  23,879. 

.         people  in  Waterford  would  sooner  live  in  the  worst 

condition  than  pay  rates.  Reward,  24,015. 

  high  state  of  morality  of  Irish  people  alone  pre- 
vents their  being  contaminated  by  the  non- 
separation  of  the  sexes,  Flinn,  24,143,  24,144. 

  though  not  much  drinking  takes  place  in  Galway, 

yet  neople  spend  too  much  of  their  money  on  it, 
Somervilh;  24,303,  &c. 

  like  to  own  their  own  houses  in  Londonderry ; 

also  invest  their  savings  in  building  property, 
IfcFtcfcer,  24,460,  24,461. 

HARTY,  Me.  SPENCER : 

 assistant  city  engineer  of  Dublin,  Harty,  22,048. 

 evidence  of,  22,048-22,464. 
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HEALTH.    See  DISEASE. 
HOSPITALS  : 

 in  Dublin  all,  except  two,  are  iu  municipal  boun- 
dary, Beveridge,  23,470. 

 Corporation  subscribes  4,600?.  a  year  to,  Beveridge, 

22,371. 

 only  one  voluntary  hospital  in  Rathmines,  Drury, 

22,606,  &c. 

HOUSE  FARMERS  : 

 own  a  number  of  houses  in  Dublin,  Cameron, 

22,323,  &c. 

 let  houses  at  '701.  which  are  valued  at  8L,  Cameron, 

22,325. 

 five  own  1,100  houses  in  Dublin,  McCabe,  21,911, 

2l,996,Cameron,  22,326. 
 live  on  proceeds  of  tenement  houses,  Cameron, 

22,326. 

 do  not  contribute  reasonably  towards  local  burdens, 

Cameron,  22,328,  &c. 

HOUSES : 

 number  of,  in  Dublin  occupied  by  one,  two,  three, 

four  families,  and  upwards,  Scott,  22,656,  &c. 

 average  number  of  persons  in  each  house,  Scott, 

22,659,  &c. 

 most  of  poverty  and  bad  housing  in  those  occupied 

by  four  families  and  upwards,  Scott,  22,661. 

 in  Belfast  of  a  different  class  to  Dublin,  Scott, 

22,694. 

 the  deduction  in  rating  of  houses  under  20i.,  and 

8L  has  tended  to  the  building  of  small  houses  as 
at  Belfast,  Scott,  22,696. 

 iu  one  portion  of  Dublin  tenements  have  increased 

while  professional  and  private  residences  have 
diminished,  Spencer,  22,814. 

 a  great  deal  of  bad  property  can  be  had  in  Dublin 

on  very  moderate  terms,  Spencer,  22,851. 

 single   owners   occasionally   hold   out   for  high 

■  prices,  Spiencer,  22,852. 

 under  sec.   43  of  Public  Health  (Ireland)  Act, 

houses  converted  into  tenements  can  be  con- 
sidered new  buildings,  Spencer,  22,875,  &c. 

 tenant   has   landlord   in   his   power  in  Dublin, 

Spencer,  22,885. 

 tenant,  as  well  as  landlord,  should  be  jDroceeded 

against  for  abuses.  Spencer,  22,889,  &c. 

 Dublin  Corporation  should  carry  out  structural  and 

repairing  alterations  under  Public  Health  Act, 
and  demolitions  under  Torrens'  Acts,  Spencer, 
22,902,  22,903. 

 in  case  of  demolition  of  obstructive  buildings, 

owner  should  be  compensated  by  local  authority, 
Spencer,  22,934,  22,935. 

 continually  being  built  for  working  classes  in  Bel- 
fast, and  many  people  live  by  it,  Bretland, 
23,450,  &c. 

,  builders  sometimes  let,  and  sometimes  sell  them, 

Bretland,  23,454,  &c. 

 rents  of  in  Belfast  pi'oduce  more  to  the  manu- 
facturers than  their  manufactures,  Botvman, 
23,510,  23,511,  23,521,  &c.,  23,542-23,544. 

 in  case  of  those  owned  by  millowners,  &c.,  in 

Belfast,  if  workman  leaves  employment  of  owner, 
becomes  sick,  or  goes  on  strike,  he  has  to  turn 
out  of  house.  Bowman,  23,524,  &c. 

HOUSING  OF  WORKING  CLASSES  AND  THE 
POOR.  See  DWELLINGS  OF  THE  WORKING 
CLASSES  AND  POOR. 

HOWARD,  Mr.  JOSEPH  WILLIAM  : 

 town  clerk  of  Waterford  and  executive  sanitary 

officer,  Howard,  23,897a,  23,903,  &c. 
  evidence  of,  Howard,  23,897a-24,099. 

IMMORALITY : 

 a  great  deal  of,  in  Dublin,  Cameron,  22,292. 

 but  Ireland  stands  first  in  Europe  in  regard  to 

morals,  Cameron,  22,293. 

 attributable  to  overcrowding,  Cameron,  22,294. 

'  no  incest  or  unnatural  crimes  in  Dublin,  Cameron, 

22,368. 

 morals  of  lower  classes  in  Dublin  very  high, 

Spencer,  22,890. 


IMMORALITY— cow<. 

 non-separation  of  sexes  produces.  Spencer,  22,890, 

&c. 

 standard  of  morality  very  high  in  Ireland,  Kenny, 

23,205. 

 does  overcrowding  produce  ?  Kenny,  23,204,  &c. 

 high  standard  of  morality  natural  in  Irish  race, 

and  is  supplemented  by  training  received  from 

clergy  of  all  denominations,  Kenny,  23,209. 
 as  to  brothels  and  improper  houses  in  Dublin,  see 

Ihpeoper  Houses. 
 no  incest  or  unnatural   crimes  amongst  people 

on   south  side   of    Dublin.   Plunkett,  23,290, 

23,300. 

 parents  do  everything  they  can  to  preserve  their 

children's  morals,  Plunkett,  23,293. 

 in  Dublin  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  voluntary  asso- 
ciations iuquire  into  and  report  to  clergy, 
Flunhe{t,  23,294. 

  high   standard  of  morals  alone  prevents  Irish 

people  becoming  immoral  from  the  non-separa- 
tion of  the  sexes,  JVwMi,,  24,143,  24,144;  Metqe, 
24,508. 

IMPROPER  HOUSES : 

 improper  characters  as  well  as  improper  houses 

have  crept  in  north  side  of  Dublin  since  deca- 
dence of  district,  Conlan,  23,256. 

 are   allowed   considerable   immuiiit3%    and  have 

increased  in  Dublin  latterly,  Conlan,  23,255. 

 increased  powers  should  be  given  to  deal  with, 

Conlan,  23,255. 

 improper  characters  source   of  great  trouble  to 

respectable  poor  living  in  same  house,  Conlan, 
23,256. 

 improper  characters  do  not  much  demoralise  re- 
spectable poor  living  in  same  house,  Conlan, 
23,267. 

 improper  characters  should  he  confined  to  one 

locality,  Conlan,  23,260. 

 Dublin  should  have  power  to  act  similar  to  Edin- 
burgh in  regard  to,  Conlan,  23,259. 

 people  would  object  unless  powers  were  in  hands 

of  corporation,  Conlan,  23,260. 

 municipality  of  Dublin  has  nothing  to  do  with 

regulation  of  public  morals  or  bad  houses,  Con- 
lan, 23,261. 

 but  they  have  power  to  deal  with  tenement  houses 

under  section  100  of  Public  Health  Act,  Conlan, 
23,262,  23,263. 

 some  are  regular  brothels,  Conlan,  23,264. 

 others  are  tenement  houses  in  which  an  improper 

character  takes  a  flat,  Conlan,  23,264,  &c. 

 if  the  police  of  Dublin  were  under  the  munici- 
pality they  would  be  able  to  do  a  great  deal, 
Conlan,  23,266-23,268. 

 scarcely  any  on  south  side  of  Dublin,  Plunlcett, 

23,291,  23,292. 

IMPROVED  DWELLINGS  COMPANY  (CORK)  : 

 took  area  cleared  by  Cork  Corporation  on  a  lease 

for  900  years,  at  a  rent  of  80Z.  a  year,  McCarthy, 
23,607,  23,608. 

 built  170  new  houses,  but  for  a  superior  class  to 

those  displaced,  Donovan,  23,598-23,600. 

 built  419  houses  altogether  in  Cork  for  the  wage- 
earning  class,  McMullen,  23,658,  &c. 

IMPROVEMENT  SCHEMES.    See  DUBLIN,  CORK, 
BELFAST. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

 urban  sanitary  authorities  can  widen  and  improve 

sti'eets,  and  make  new  ones,  Monahan,  21,779- 
21,781. 

 no  power  to  do  so  in  rural  sanitary  districts,  Mona- 
han, 21,711. 

 sections  41,  42,  and  43  of  Public  Health  Act  (Ire- 
land), 1878,  empower  all  sanitary  authorities  to 
make  and  enforce  byelaws  as  to  buildings,  sites 
of  buildings,  air  space,  ventilation,  and  drainage, 
Monahan,  21,782,  &c. 

INCEST : 

 held  iu  abon-ence  by  lowest  classes  in  Dublin, 

Camero7i,  22,368. 

 very  rare  amongst  poor,  Daniel,  22,479. 

 none  on  south  side  of  Dublin,  Phinlcett,  23,293. 

 could  not  exist  without  the   clergy  knowing  it. 

Plunkett,  23,380. 
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INFECTIOUS  DISEASE  : 

 always  dormant  in  Dublin,  and  ready  to  appear, 

Drury,  22,623. 

INSPECTOR  OP  NUISANCES.    See  NUISANCES, 
INSPECTOR  OP. 

INTEMPERANCE.    See  DRINK. 

IRISH  SOCIETY: 

  pull  down  old  houses  in  Londonderry  as  leases  fall 

in,  and  let  ground  for  building  new  houses  for 
working  classes,  McVicker,  24,463. 

  let  their  ground  in  perpetuity,  McVicker,  24,464. 

KENNY,  Mk.  JOSEPH  EDWARD,  L.R.G.P.,  L.A.H. : 
 visiting  medical  officer,  North  Dublin  Union  Hos- 
pital, Kenny,  23,180. 

 formerly  medical  officer  of  health  of  No.  2  North 

City  District  of  North  Dublin  Union,  Kenny, 
23,181. 

 evidence  of,  Kenny,  23,180-23,236. 

  approver  of  compulsory  acquisition  of  land  by 

municipalities,  Kenny,  23,192,  &c. 
 holds  Mr.  Davitt's  and  Mr.  George's  views  as  to 

land,  Kenny,  23,236. 

KILKENNY : 

 high  death-rate  in,  caused  by  diarrhoea,  Grimshaw, 

23,186. 

KINGSTOWN : 

 governed  by  town  commissioners,  Flinn,  24,146. 

 condition  of  tenement  houses  and  cottages  very 

bad,  Flinn,  24,102,  24,136,  24,142. 
 bad  condition  due  chiefly  to  middlemen,  Flinn, 

24,103,  &c. 

 and  not  apparently  to  the  lords  of  the  soil,  Flinn, 

24,107,  &c.,  24,137,  &c. 

 roofs  and  floors  of  cottages  bad  ;  filth  accumulates 

on  floors  ;  no  separation  of  sexes,  and  much 
overcrowding,  Flinn,  24,112-24,114,  24,142,  &c. 

 high  st-mdard  of  morality  of  Irish  generally  alone 

prevents  people  becoming  contaminated  by  non- 
separation  of  sexes,  Flinn,  24,143,  24,144. 

 accommodation  in,  and  rents  of,  cottages,  Flinn, 

24,121. 

 no  privy  or  ashpit  accommodation,  Flinn,  24,121. 

 infectious  diseases  very  common,  but  not  much 

typhus,  Flinn,  24,123,  &c. 

 death-rate  about  25  per  1,000,  Flinn,  24,126. 

 death-rate  very  high,  considering  naturally  healthy 

situation,  Flinn,  24,127,  &c. 
 strong  recommendations  as  to  sanitary  condition 

of,  made  by  Mr.  McEvoy,  Mr.  Roche,  and  Mr. 

Crowe  never  acted  upon  by  town  commissioners, 

Flinn,  24,130,  &c.,  24,136. 
 letter  from  Lords  Longford  and  De  Vesie  consent- 

ingto  co-operate  in  improving  condition  of  houses 

never  answered  or  acted  upon  by  town  com- 
missioners, Flinn,  24,107,  24,137. 
 people  very  dissatisfied  with  their  houses,  and  wish 

for  better,  Flinn,  24,139,  &c. 
 rents  they  now  pay  are  as  much  as  they  can  afford, 

Flinn,  24,141. 

LABOURERS  (IRELAND)  ACT,  1883  : 

 provisions  of  Cross'  Act  of  1875  were  extended 

by  it  to  urban  sanitary  districts  of  a  population 
of  12,000  and  upwards,  and  those  authorised  by 
Local  Government  Board  to  put  Cross'  Act 
into  operation.  Cotton,  21,845,  21,846. 

  powers  should  be  extended  to  ui-ban  districts, 

Metge,  24,482  ;  McMahon,  24,662,  24,663. 

LABOURERS'  DWELLINGS.    See  DWELLINGS. 

LABOURING  CLASSES,  LODGING  HOUSES,  AND 

DWELLINGS  ACT  (IRELAND),  1866  : 
— — -  when  and  how  it  maybe  adopted,  Monahan,  21,815- 
21,826. 

 has  been  acted  upon  to  some  extent,  Monahan, 

21,827. 

 acted  upon  to  a  small  extent  in  Cavan,  New  Ross, 

Callan,  Waterford,  and  Dublin,  Wodsworth, 
21,828. 

 but  virtually  inoperative,  with  the  exception  of 

Dublin,  Wodsworth,  21,832. 
 resembles  Lord  Shaftesbury's  English  Act  of  1851 

Cotton,  21,886. 
 does  it  apply  to  artizans,  Metge,  24,541-24,546. 


LAND,     ACQUISITION     OF,     FOR  PUBLIC 
BENEFIT 

 municipalities  should  bo  allowed  to  compulsory 

purchase  land  or  take  it  without  compensation, 
in  case  of  "  limited  ownership,"  Kenmi,  23,192- 
23,198,  23,201-23,203. 

 rural  local  authorities  should  have  same  power, 

Kenny,  23,220. 

 "  lands  "  include  houses  built  upon  land  to  some 

extent,  Kenny,  23,227. 

 compensation  should  be  given  for  houses,  Kenny, 

23,231. 

 Dr.  Kenny  in  favour  of  nationalisation  of  land, 

Kenny,  23,232-23,236. 
 corporation  should  be  empowered  to  compulsorily 

purchase,  Metge,  24,478-24,481. 
  sanitary  authorities  should  be  empowered  to  com- 

pulsorily  purchase  land  for  recreation  at  a  fair 

price,  Metge,  24,485,  24,495. 

LAND  ACT  : 

 has  increased  cost  of  land,  Dmry,  22,586. 

LAND  FOR  BUILDING  PURPOSES  : 

-—  cost  of,   for   workmen's   dwellings  in  Belfast, 

Bretland,  23,383. 

 no  difficulty  in  getting,  in  Belfast,  Bretland,  23,434. 

 much  increased  in  value  in  Belfast,  Bowman,  23,501, 

23,502,  23,508. 
 increase  in  value  of,  should  go  to  the  community, 

Bowman,  23,503. 
  offered  free  to  Navan  commissioners,  but  they 

refused  it,  Metge,  24,527,  &c. 

LAND,  NATIONALIZATION  OF : 

 Dr.  Kenny  in  favour,  Kenny,  23,232-23,236. 

LANDLORDS : 

 let  laud  for  building  only  under  stringent  con- 
ditions, Beveridge,  22,317. 

 Will  not  let  land  for  workmen's  dwellings,  Beve- 
ridge, 22,319,  22,438. 

 ■  which  renders  housing  of  working  classes  very 

difficult,  Beveridge,  22,450,  22,451. 

  should  be  proceeded  against,  but  should  have 

greater  legal  powers.  Spencer,  22,883,  22,884. 

  tenants   should    also   be   proceeded  criminally 

against  for  destruction  or  abuse  of  the  property. 
Spencer,  22,884,  22,885. 

LAW  AS  TO  IRELAND.    See  ACTS  OF  PARLIA- 
MENT,  and  the  several  Acts  under  their  names. 

LEASES : 

 nearly  all  houses  in  Dublin  are  held  under,  Mona- 
han, 22,002 ;  Beveridge,  22,302,  Ac.' 

 conditions  of,  in  houses  used  by  corporation,  Beve- 
ridge, 22,416. 

 most  property  in  Belfast  held  under  long  leases, 

subject  to  an  annual  rental,  Bretland,  23,386' 
23,387,  23,435. 

 most  in  Cork  is  held  under,  though  some  is  free- 
hold, Donovan,  23,773,  &c. 

 term  of,  is  generally  99  years  in  Cork,  McCarthy. 

23,777.  ' 

LIMERICK : 

 state  of  things  very  bad  in,  Spillam,  23,828, 

23,886. 

 death-rate  very  high,  Grimshaw,  23,137;  Spillam, 

23,785,  23,786,  23,827,  &c. ;  O'Farrell,  24,365- 
24,357. 

 large  number  of  labouring  class  live  in  tenement 

houses,  Spillam,  23,787,  23,788. 

 has  byelaws  under  section  100,  Public  Health  Act 

Monahan,  21,796,  21,797;  Spillam,  23,789. 

 done  nothing  under  Cross'  Acts,  McCabe,  21,926. 

 ■  has  a  fairly  large  staff  of  sanitary  inspectors,  but 

their  inspection  is   very  imperfect,  Spillam., 

23,792,  &c. 

 some  overcrowding  in,  Spillam,  23,796,  23,81 0  • 

O'Farrell,  24,372,  &c. 
 byelaws  not  acted  upon,  Spillam,  23,790,  23,791 

23,798,  23,819,  23,867,  &c. ;  O'Farrell,  24,367' 

&c. 

— —  have  a  private  local  Act,  "  Limerick  Improvement 
Act,  1853,"  but  it  is  superseded  by  Public  Health 
Act,  Spillam,  23,799,  &c. 
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LIMEEICK— cowi. 

 sanitary  state  of  things  very  bad  in,  Spilla/m, 

23,804,  23,886. 
 some  tenements  have  no  back  yards,  and  none 

closets,  the  refuse  being  thrown  out  of  doors  or 

in  their  yards,  if  they  have  any,  Spillam,  23,805- 

23,807. 

■  floors  and  roofs  very  bad,  and  some  people  have  no 

furniture  at  all,  Spillam,  23,808-23,811. 

 a  great  many  cellar  dwellings,  varying  in  height 

from  6  feet  to  8  feet,  Sinllam,  23,812. 

 some  cellar  dwellings  have  been  closed,  but  many 

very  bad  ones  left  open,  Spillam,  23,812. 

 some  cellars  have  no  light,  O'Farrell,  24,372. 

.  one  cellar  had  two  families  of  eight  people  in  all, 

Spillam,  23,810. 

 a  labourers'  dwellings  company  was  formed  in,  in 

1884,  but  have  only  14  houses  tenanted  at  pre- 
sent, at  rents  varying  from  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  a  week 
per  house,  Spillami,  23,813-23,815,  23,842. 

 if  the  company  succeeds,  operations  will  be  ex- 
tended, but  building  is  dear,  and  unless  money 
can  be  got  cheaper  than  Board  of  Works  charge 
all  building  will  stop,  Spillam,  23,816,  &c., 
23,841,  &c.,  23,820,  &c.,  23,893,  &c. 

— —  always  have  fever,  and  sometimes  typhus,  in  Lime- 
rick. Spillam,  23,824,_  &c._ 

 z3'motic  diseases  very  high  in,  Grimshaw,  23,138. 

 town  is  healthily  constructed,  Sjnllani,  23,830. 

 corporation  do  comparatively  nothing  to  improve 

state  of  things,  Spillam,  23.819,  23,866,  &c., 
23,881,  23,886^23,889,  &c. 

 water  supply  very  defective,  how  obtained,  Spillam., 

23,831,  23,832. 

.        corporation  have  acquired  waterworks  lately,  and 

contemplate  great  improvements,  Spillam, 
23,831,  &c. 

 is  a  poor  town  and  trade  is  decreasing,  Spillam, 

23,836,  23,840,  23,852,  &c. 
•  labour  and  material  is  dearer  than  40  years  ago, 

Spillam,  23,843. 
 mainly  a  stone  built  town,  which  is  bad  and  dear, 

Spillam,  23,845,  &c. 

 amount  of  wages  in,  Spillam,  23,847,  &c. 

 valuation  of,  Spillam,  23,856-22,863. 

 rates  in,  Spillam,  23,864,  &c. 

 no  houses  unfit  for  human  habitation  have  been 

destroyed  or  closed,  Spnllam,  23,866-23,867. 

 no  steps  taken  to  prevent  overcrowding,  though 

they  have  power,  and  know  it,  Spillam,  23,868, 
&c.,  23,881 ;  O'Farrell,  24,372,  &c. 

 if  houses  were  destroyed,  there  are  no  places  to  re- 
house the  people  in.  Spillam,  23,871. 

 people  will  go  into  the  cheapest  houses  they  can 

get,  Spillam,  23,879. 

 but   complain  frequently   of  the   slate  of  their 

houses,  Spillam,  23,882,  &c. 

 want  of  water  and  filthy  houses  one  cause  of  high 

death-rate,  Spillavt,,  23,885,  &c. 

 have  a  good  medical  officer,  but  his  reports  are  not 

acted  upon,  Sjnllam,  23,887-23,890. 

 unwillingness  of   corporation  to  improve  things 

perhaps  due  to  some  of  them  being  the  owners 
of  tenement  houses,  Siiillum  ,  23,891-23,892. 

 measurements  of  some  tenement  rooms  in,  O'Far- 

rdl,  24,368,  &c. 


LISTOWEL : 

 death-rate  in  1884  was  42 '5,  Grimshaw,  23,141. 

 population  of,  Grim-shniv,  23,149. 

 cause  of  higli  death-rate,  Grimshaw,  23,160,  &c. 

LIVERP*  'Oli : 

 has  a  special  Act,  under  which  (clause  21)  houses 

converted  into  tenements  become  new  buildings, 
Spciicvr,  22,875,  &c. 

 the  clause  is  same  as  clause  of  Public  Health  Act 

(Ireland),  Speuccr,  22,875,  22,908,  22,910. 

LOANS : 

 made  to  Dublin  cf  l(il,360/.  under  Acts  of  1866 

and  1867,  Wochicorth.  21,893. 
 made  to  Cavan,  New  Kuss,  Callan,  and  Waterfurd 

of  0,640/.  altogether,  Wudsicuiih,  21,828,  21,829. 

  made  to  Limerick  by  Board  of  Works. 

  1  7001.  lent  by  Board  of  AVorks  to  Watorford, 

Howard,  23,937. 


LOANS— cc/wi. 

 if  interest  charged  on  Treasury  loans  were  reduced 

people  would  build  very  quickly  in  and  around 
the  city  of  Dublin  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
woi'king  classes,  McMahon,  24,604,  &c. 

 how  advanced  by  Board  of  Works,  McMahon, 

24,631. 

LOCAL  ACTS : 

 existence  of,  does  not  exempt  local  sanitary  autho- 
rities from  the  obligation  or  performance  of 
their  duties  under  Act  of  1878,  Monahau, 
21,814. 

 Dublin  has   a  very  good   one  (1864)  regarding 

ruinous  dwellings,  Cameron,  22,106,  &c. 
 Provisions   of  Dublin    Improvement  Act,  1864, 

Cameron,  22,110,  &c. 
 Dublin  can  also  proceed  under  their  Improvement 

Act,  1849,  Camieron,  22,114;  Beveridge,  22,378. 
 nature    of   Improvement   Act,   1849,  Beveridqe, 

22,380. 

  Rathmines  tax  every  house  in  township  under 

their  local  Acts  and  have  no  bad  debts,  Bruni, 
22,569,  22,573,  &c. 

 how  obtained  in  Rathmines,  Brurij,  22,580. 

 Pembroke  township  has  a  local  Act,  Manly,  22,790, 

22,802. 

•  Liverpool  Town  Council  have  a  special  Act  as  to 

houses  converted  into  tenements  becoming  new 
birildings,  Spencer,  22,875. 

 section  43  of  Public  Health  (Ireland)  Act,  gives 

similar  power.  Spencer,  22,875,  &c. 

 several  of,  in  Belfast,  Bretland,  23,339. 

•  how  private  Bills  were  promoted  in  Belfast,  when 

other  Irish  corporations  have  apparently  no 
power  to  do  so,  Bretland,  23,363-23,372. 

 Cork  has  one,  McCarthy,  23,617,  &o. 

 Limerick  has  a  local  Act  of  1853,  but  it  is  super- 
seded by  the  Public  Health  Act,  Spillam,2Z,l'd^, 
&c. 


LOCAL  AUTHORITIES : 

 several  pei'sons,  owning  bad  and  insanitary  areas, 

serving  on  local  boards,  Wodsworth,  22,007, 
22,008. 

 no  open  desire  to  support  candidates  who  promise 

to  keep  down  rates,  Wodsworth,  22,041,  22,042. 

 great  interest  taken  in  election  of,  Wodsworth, 

22,042. 

—  have  nothing  to  do  irith  the  valuation  of  property 

on  which  rates  are  collected,  Scott,  22,738. 

 the  acquisition  of  portion  of  area  by  local  authority 

should  be  a  condition  precedent  to  their  declara- 
tion of  scheme.  Spencer,  22,922,  &c. 

 should  be  allowed  to  purchase  compulsorily  vacant 

ground  without  houses  (and  not  included  in  Sir 
R.  Cross'  Act),  Spencer,  22,926,  22,927,  22,928. 

 should  compensate  owners  of  obstructive  houses 

when  ordered  to  he  demolished,  Spencer,  22,934, 
22,935. 

See  CoEroKATiONS. 

 rural  local  authorities,  as  well  as  municipalities, 

should  be  empowered  to  compulsory  purchase 
land  if  considered  necessary  for  people,  Kenny, 
23,192,  23,220.  _ 

 and  in  cases  of  limited  ownership  without  com- 
pensation, Kenny,  23,192,  &c.,  23,201-23,203. 

 popular  representative  local  authorities  would  im- 
prove condition  and  health  of  people  and  develop 
manufactures,  Kenny,  23,207.  23,222-23,226. 

 if  more  power  is  given  to  them,  people  will  elect 

representatives  who  will  carry  out  improve- 
ments, Conlan,  23,280-23,288. 

 should  be  empowered  to  compulsorily  purchase 

land  for  j'ccreation  at  a  fair  price,  Metqe,  24,485, 
24,495. 

 in  Navan  town  commissioners  do  not  represent  the 

people,  though  elected  by  them,  24,496-24,499. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD  FOR  IRELAND: 

Sec  also  CORPORATIONS. 

 can,  by  provisional  ordei's,  constitute  towns  having 

commissioners  under  certain  Acts,  Monahan, 
21,773. 

 has  cxLcnsi\  ely  used  this  power,  Movahan,  21,774. 

 never  framed  moilel  byelaws,  Wodsworth,  21,262- 

22,270. 


INDEX. 
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LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD  FOR  IRELAND— 
cont. 

 can  give  compulsory  powers,  under  Public  Health 

Act,  to  widen  streets,  but  not  to  take  land  on 

either  side,  Brury,  22,507. 
 never  suggest  to  sanitary  authorities  the  adoption 

of  model  byelaws,  Howard,  24,005-24,007. 
 action  with  regard  to  high  death-rate  in  Limerick 

and  ether  places,  O'Farrell,  24,356,  &c. 
 their  own  inspector  says  they  have  issued  reports, 

and  suggested  that  byelaws  should  be  acted 

upon,  O'Fa/rrell,  24,372,  &c. 
 circulated  a  digest  of  Public  Health  Act,  O'Farrell, 

24,376. 

 recently  recommended  powers  to  be  extended  to 

Cashel  and  other  small  towns  under  12,000  in 
population,  O'Farrell,  24,375. 

 have  communicated  with  local  sanitary  authorities, 

Burhe,  24,429. 

LODGERS : 

 are  the  greatest  evil  the  Artizans'  Dwellings  Com- 
pany have  to  contend  against.  Spencer,  22,830, 
&c. 

 the  lodger  resembles  the  "  pig  that  pays  the  rent," 

Spencer,  22,831. 
 not  permitted  in  Guinness'  buildings,  Guinness, 

23,005. 

LODGING-HOUSES : 

 sections  100  and  101  of  Act  of  1878  allows  Local 

Government  Board  to  permit  sanitary  autho- 
rities to  make  and  enforce  byelaws  as  to, 
Monahan,  21,796. 

 the  byelaws  are  only  in  force  in  Belfast,  Dublin, 

and  Limerick,  Wodsworth,  Cotton,  21,797, 21,798. 

 inspected  in  Dublin  by  sanitary  staff,  Cameron, 

22,168. 

 7,800.  including  cottages,  registered  in  Dublin, 

Cameron,  22,168. 

 amount  of  cubic  space  allowed  by  byelaws  in  regis- 
tered houses  in  Dublin,  Cameron,  22,170. 

LOMBARD,  Mr.  :  See  Mr.  E.  McMahon,  M.P. 

LONDONDERRY : 

 has    done   nothing  under  Cross'  Acts,  McCabe, 

21,926. 

 death-rate  of,  McVklcer,  24,434,  24,447. 

 number  of  houses,  and  average  population  to  each 

house,  McViclcer,  24,435,  24,436. 

— : —  tenement  house  system  scarcely  exists  at  all. 
McVwher,  24,436,  &c. 

 old  houses  pulled  down  by  Irish  Society  on  expira- 
tion of  their  leases,  and  let  the  ground  for  build- 
ing new  houses,  McVichei-,  24,437,  &c. 

 the  new  houses  are  single  houses,  &c.,  McViclcer, 

24,438. 

 number  of  houses  occupied  by  artizan  and  working 

classes,  McVicTier,  24,440. 

 number  under  4Z.  valuation  and  under  2Z.,  McVicher, 

24,441,  24,442. 

 a  great  improvement  in  dwellings  of  poor  during 

the  last  10  years,  McVicher,  24,443. 

  diminished  death-rate  partly  due  to  new  houses 

and  partly  to  good  sanitary  arrangements, 
McViclcer,  24,444. 

 previous  to  improvements  commencing,  old  houses 

were  very  bad,  sanitary  arrangements  bad,  and 
overcrowding,  McViclcer,  24,450,  &c. 

 1,137  new  houses  built  since  1875,  with  good  sani- 
tary arrangements  and  water  supply,  McViclcer, 
24,453,  &c. 

 watercloset  accommodation  still  defective  in  some 

places,  and  water  supply  not  particularly  good, 

McViclcer,  24,455,  &c. 
 ever  J'  house  must  not  have  waterclosets  or  privies, 

and  ashpits,  McViclcer,  24,458. 
•  corporation  compels  the  clearing  of  privies,  or  clear 

them  themselves  at  people's  expense,  McViclcer, 

24,459. 

 people  have  a  desire  to  own  their  own  houses,  and 

invest  largely  in  building  property,  McViclcer, 

24,460,  24,461. 
 water  supply  on  the  whole  very  satisfactory  and 

increasing,  McViclcer,  24,465. 
 water  supply  belongs  to  corporation,  McViclcer, 

24,466. 

 every  property  owner  must  have  a  good  and  con- 
tinuous supply  of  water,  McViclcer,  24,467. 
p  19522. 


LONGFORD,  LORD: 

  as  a  lord  of  the  soil,  offered  to  co-operate  in 

improving  tenement  houses  and  cottages  in 
Kingstown,  Flinn,  24,107,  24,137. 

MacCABE,  Mk.  FRANCIS  XAVIER  F.,  M.R.C.S.E., 
F.R.Q.C.P.I. : 

 chief  inspector  to  Local  Government  Board  for 

Ireland,  McCabe,  21,760. 
 evidence  of,  21,758-22,043. 

McCarthy,  mk.  Alexander  : 

 town  clerk  and  law  agent  of  Cork,  McCarthy, 

23,550. 

 evidence  of,  McCarthy,  23,550-23,782. 

McMAHON,  Mb.  EDWARD,  M.P. : 

  owns  with  Mr.  Lombard  66  acres  in  and  about 

Dublin,  McMahon,  24,594. 
  about  1,200  houses  have  been  built  on  that  ground 

in  last  15  years,  McMahon,  24,595. 
  rent  and  accommodation  of  the  small  houses  built 

for  poorer  people,  MLoMahon,  24,597,  &c. 
  valuation,  rates,  and  taxes  of  them,  McMahon, 

24,600,  24,601. 
  high  rates  prevent  more  of  them  being,  built, 

McMahon,  24,602,  &c. 
  used  Labouring  Classes  Act  of  1866,  borrowed 

money  from  Board  of  Works,  McMahon,  24,625, 

&c. 

  member  of  Dublin  Corporation  and  a  town  com- 
missioner of  Drumcondra,  McMahon,  24,636. 

McMULLEN,  Ma.  MICHAEL  J.,  C.E.  : 

 borough  engineer  of  Cork,  McMulleti,  23,549 

 evidence  of,  McMullen,  23,549-23,782. 

McVICKER,  Ms.  ROBERT : 

  is  mayor  of  Londonderry,  McViclcer,  24,433. 

  evidence  of,  McViclcer,  24,433—24,467. 

MAHONY,  Mr.  JAMES  : 

  high  constable  of  Waterford  and  sanitary  inspec- 
tor of  the  city,  Mahony,  23,897,  23,969. 
  evidence  of,  Mahony,  23,897-24,099. 

MANLY,  Me.  JOSHUA  CARROLL  : 

 secretary    to   Pembroke    Town  Commissioners, 

Manly,  22,789. 
 evidence  of,  Manhj,  22,789-22,808, 

MARJORIBANKS,  Mk.  : 

  owns  very  decent  tenement  houses  in  Stafford 

Street,  Dublin,  Kenny,  23,187. 

MAYO : 

 death-rate  of,  low,  notwithstanding  poverty.  Grim- 

shaw,  23,178. 

 because  rural  population  mostly  live  in  open  air, 

Grimshaw,  23,179, 

MEAGHER,  ALDERMAN  WILLIAM,  M.P. : 

 chairman  of  Dublin  Sanitary  Committee,  Meagher, 

22,046. 

 evidence  of,  22,045-22,464. 

MEATH,  Earl  of: 

 has  a  large  property  in  Dublin,  Monahan,  22,000 ; 

Bevei-idge,  22,304,  &c. 

 owned  part  of  Coombe  area,  Beveridge,  22,304. 

 opposed  Rathmines  scheme  as  owner  of  fee,  Brury, 

22,512,  22,513. 

MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH: 

 how  appointed,  Wodswcyrth,  22,026,  &c. 

 does  not  give  whole  time  to  service,  Wodsworth, 

22,034. 

 not  necessary  that  he  should  do  so,  Wodsworth, 

22,037. 

 duties  and  pay  in  Waterford,  Howard,  24,096, 

&c. 

MEEHAN,  Mr.  NICHOLAS  J.,  M.D. : 

 medical  officer  New  Ross  dispensary  district  and 

workhouse,  Meehan,  24,379. 
 evidence  of,  Meehan,  24,379-24,420. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 


METGE,  Me.  ROBERT  HENRY: 

 knows  towns  of  Navan,  Trim,  Kells,  and  Drog- 

heda,  Metge,  24,468,  24,469. 
 evidence  of,  'Metge,  24,468-24,666. 

MIDDLEMEN: 

See  also  HOUSE  FARMERS. 
 rents  in  tenement  houses  generally  received  by,  in 

Dublin,  Harty,  22,224,  &c. 

 make  enormous  profits,  Harty,  22,226. 

 should  be  held  responsible  for  condition  of  houses, 

Harty,  22,227. 
 landlords  have  to  pay  for  improvements  to  benefit 

middlemen,  Cameron,  22,326. 
 Corporation  should  take  houses  out  of  hands  of, 

Beveridge,  22,459,  &c. 
 pay  rates  in  tenement  houses  in  Dublin,  Scoti, 

22,680. 

 allowed  so  much  for  collecting  weekly  rents,  Scott, 

22,684. 

 if  they  fail  to  pay  rates,  the  tenants  are  liable, 

Scott,  22,733. 

 process  in  case  of  middlemen  failing  to  pay  rates, 

Scott,  22,734. 

  in  Belfast  manufacturers   are,  a  description  of. 

Bowman,  23,645. 

 are  sub-lessors  of  tenement  houses  in  Cork,  Bono- 
van,  23,570. 

 a  .great  difference  in  what  they  pay  and  receive  for 

tenements  at  Cork,  Donovan,  23,571. 

 make  a  lot  of  money  out  of  tenement  houses  in 

Cork,  Howard,  24,034,  &c. 

 responsible  for  bad  condition  of  tenement  houses, 

&c.  in  Kingstown,  FUnn,  24,103,  &c. 


MILLOWNERS  IN  BELFAST : 

 have  their  workmen  who  live  in  houses  owned  by 

them  completely  at  their  mercy,  Bowman, 
23,529,  23,524,  &c. 

 make  more  from  their  houses  than  from  manufac- 
tures. Bowman,  23,510,  23,511,  23,521,  &c. 

•  yet  are  in  a  very  bad  way  themselves,  Bowman, 

23,645,  &c. 


MODEL  BYELAWS: 

 never  framed  by  Local  Government  Board  for 

Ireland,  Wodsworth,  21,962-21,970. 

MONAHAN,  Mr.  JAMES  HENRY,  Q.C. : 

 legal  adviser  to  Local  Government  Board  for 

Ireland,  Monahan,  21,759. 
 evidence  of,  21,758  to  22,043. 


MORALITY.    See  IMMORALITY. 
MUNICIPAL  BOUNDARIES : 

 Commissioners  recommended  extension  of,  in  Dub- 
lin, Beveridge,  22,369. 

MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS  ACT  (IRELAND): 

 with  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  108.,  regulates  elections  to 

corporations  in  Ireland,  Monahan,  21,768. 

MUNICIPAL  SYSTEM : 

 police  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  &c. 

entirely  under  municipality,  Cameron,  22,356,  &c. 
 Dublin  would  benefit  if  English  system  was  in 

force,  Cameron,  22,361. 

NAVAN: 

 population  of,  Metge,  24,470. 

 overcrowding  very  bad,  as  bad  as  anywhere  in 

Ireland,  Metge,  24,471,  &c.,  24,489,  &c. 

 some  houses  in  a  frightful   state,  no  roofs,  no 

floors,  no  ceilings,  mud  walls,  no  windows,  and 
sewage  coming  through  floor,  Metge,  24,473. 

 lowness  of  death-rate  due  partly  to  good  situation, 

Metge,  24,475. 

 is  the  urban  sanitary  authority  under  a  provisional 

order,  Metge,  24,475. 
 can  claim,  powers  under  Cross'  Act  of  1875  and 

Irish  Act  of  1868,  but  have  not  put  them  in 

force,  Metge,  24,475,  &c. 
 objections  to    Cross'  and  the  Irish  Act,  Metge, 

24.476-24,478,  24,641,  &c. 


NAVAN— co«i. 

 landlord  should  be  able  to  borrow  money  direct 

from  Local  Government  Board  for  building 
artizan's  houses,  Metge,  24,477. 

 land  is  very  dear  in  Navan,  and  town  commis- 
sioners should  be  empowered  to  compulsorily 
purchase  land,  Metge,  24,478-24,481. 

 Labourers  (Ireland)  Act  should  be  extended  to 

urban  districts,  Metge,  24,482. 

 some  houses  have  no  back  yards,  Metge, '  24,489- 

24,491  - 

■ — —  no  recreation  ground,  land  should  be  compulsorily 
acquired  for  it,  Metge,  24,485,  24,495,  24,566. 

T  house   property'  very    valuable,    Metge,  24,502, 

24,603. 

 rents  of  houses,  Metge,  24,504,  &c. 

■ — — ,.if  new  houses  were  built  they  would  be  at  once 
occupied,  Metge,  24,510. 

 cause  of  the  overcrowding,  Metge,  24,582,  24,611. 

 the  system  of  district  rating  is  chief  cause  of 

overcrowding,  because  rates  being  lower  outside 
boundary,  poor  people  are  driven  in  by  the 
land  owners  and  tenant  farmers,  Metge,  24,611, 
&c. 

 town  commissioners  although  offered  land  free 

for  building  dwellings  for  poor,  and  fair  profit 
assured,  refused  to  accept  it,  being  afraid  to 
burden  the  rates,  Metge,  24,627,  &c. 

 town  commissioners  are  practically  self  elected, 

Metge,  24,636,  24,554,  24,555.  _ 

 franchise  upon  which  commissioners  are  elected, 

Metge,  24,534. 

 franchise  should  be  same  as  parliamentary,  Metge, 

24,537,  &c. 

 rates,  how  levied,  Metge,  24,511,  &c.,  24,556. 

 union  and  the  amalgamation  of  unions  would  be 

an  advantage,  Metge,  24,567,  &c. 
 occupation  of  people,  Metge,  24,660,  &c. 


NEVILLE,  Mr.  PARK,  C.E. : 

 city  engineer  of  Dublin,  Neville,  22,047. 

 evidence  of,  22,047-27,464. 


NEW  ROSS  : 

 has  adopted  and  acted  to  a  small  extent  under  La- 
bouring Classes,  Lodging  Houses,  and  Dwellings 
Act  (Ireland),  1866,  Wodsworth,  21,828. 

 has  an  extraordiiaarily  high  death-rate,  Wodsworth, 

21,831. 

 death-rate  in  1883  and  1884,  Grimshaw,  23,143. 

 cause  of  high  death-rate,  Grimshaw,  22,160,  &c. 

 condition  of  poor  and  working  classes  very  un- 
satisfactory, Meehan,  24,381. 

 sanitary  arrangements  defective,  water  supply  and 

sewage  bad,  Meehan,  24,382,  &c. 

 sewage  difficulty  lately  remedied,  Meehan,  24,383, 

&c. 

 death-rate  very  high,  Meehan,  24,388,  &c. ;  Bwhe, 

24,425,  &c. 

 three-fourths  of  laboiirers'  houses  and  some  re- 
spectable houses  have  no  sanitary  arrangements 
whatever,  Meehan,  24,392. 

 governed  by  commissioners,  Meehan,  24,393. 

 higli  mortality  due  partly  to  defective  sewerage 

and  water  supply,  Meehan,  24,396. 

 other  causes  of  high  mortality,  Bv,rhe,  24,427,  &c. 

 no  steps  taken  to  remedy  water  supply,  Meehan, 

24,396. 

 poorest  people  live  mostly  in  tenement  houses, 

Meehan,  24,398. 
 both  tenement  houses  and  cabins  arc  overcrowded, 

Meehan,  24,397,  24,404. 
 has  no  byelaws  under  section  100  of  Public  Health 

Act,  but  have  built  26  new  houses,  Meehan, 

24,400,  24,401. 
 houses  built  by  corporation  intended  for  better 

class  of  working  men,  such  as  policemen,  Mee- 
han, 24,402,  24,403,  24,412,  &c. 
 rents  and  accommodation  of  these  houses,  Meehan, 

24,405,  &c.,  24,412,  &c. 
 not    sufiicient    hovise    accommodation,  Meehan, 

24,404,  24,419. 
 commissioners   have   no  difficulty  in  collecting 

rents,  Meehan,  24,410. 
 tenure  of  land  is  leasehold,  and  it  can  easily  be 

got,  Meehan,  24,418. 
 Mr.  Tottenham  is  the  principal  landlord,  Meehan, 

24,414. 
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NEW  ROSS— c(m<. 

 if  town  commissioners    contimie  building  they 

could   snccessfully  house  the  poorer  classes, 
Meehan,  24,420. 

NIGHT  INSPECTION  OF  TENEMENTS : 

 none  of,  in  Belfast.  Bretland,  23,336. 

 exists  in  Manchester  under  English  Act,  and  could 

be  carried  in  Ireland  also,  Bretlatid,  23,339. 

NUISANCES  : 

 definition  of,  for  purposes  of  Irish  Act  of  1878, 

Monalum,  21,808,  21,809. 
 steps  to  be  taken  under  Act  when  such  exist, 

Monahan,  21,810-21,812. 
 in  1886  metropolitan  police  employed  in  Dublin  to 

detect,  Cameron,  22,090. 
 complaints  as  to,  in  tenement  houses  in  Dublin, 

promptly  attended  to  by  local  authorities,  Con- 

Ian,  23,276. 

 people  more  anxious  than  formerly  to  remedy  de- 
fective sanitary  arrangements,  Conlan,  23,278, 
23,279. 

......^  people,  unless  very  poor,  have  to  pay  for  removal 

of  house  refuse  in  Belfast,  Bretland,  23,483  and 
23,485,  23,490,  &c.,  23,530,  &c. 

 foul  refuse  in  old  houses  in  Belfast  having  no 

back  yards,  and  even  in  some  built  since  1878, 
is  removed  through  living  room.  Bowman, 
23,535,  &c. 

 some  sewers  in  old  streets  in  Belfast  not  more  than 

2  ft.  6  in.  below  the  surface.  Bowman,  23,537. 

NUISANCES,  INSPECTOR  OP  : 

 before  1866  only  one  in  Dublin,  Cameron,  22,089. 

 in  1866  a  staff  of  metropolitan  police  employed  in 

Dublin  as,  Cameron,  22,090. 

O'PARRELL,  De.  GEORGE  PLUNKET,  M.D.  : 

 is  Local  Government  Board  inspector  for  province 

of  Munster,  O'Farrell,  24,353. 
 knows  Cork,  Waterford,  and  Limerick,  'O'Farrell, 

24,354. 

 evidence  of,  O'Farrell,  24,353-24,378. 

OVERCROWDING: 

 very  great  in  Dublin  in  1880,  McCahe,  21,906- 

21,909. 

 labourers  overcrowded    in   Drogheda,  McCahe, 

21,933. 

 an  average  of  over  10  persons,  in  each  house  in 

Dublin  in  1881,  Cameron,  22,079,  &c. 

 not  cause  of  high  death-rate  in  Dublin,  Cameron, 

22,171. 

 not  great  as  compared  with  other  places,  Cameron, 

22,233,  &c. 

 is  of  a  different  nature  to  that  elsewhere,  Cameron. 

22,233,  &c. 

 in  tenement  houses  in  Rathmines,  Drury,  22,521. 

 not  much  in  Dublin,  the  rooms  being  large  and 

cubical  space  sufficient,  Spencer,  22,821. 
 caused  by  the  general  demolition  in  Dublin  schemes 

without  re-housing,  Spencer,  22,837,  22,838. 
 partly  cause  of  high  death-rates  in  Enniskillen, 

Listowel,  and  New  Ross,  Grimshaw,  23,161. 

 much  of,  in  Dublin  five  years  ago,  Kenny,  23,182. 

 does  it  lower  morals  of  people  ?  Kenny,  23,204. 

.  on  north  side  of  Dublin,  Conlan,  23,239. 

 on  south  side  of  Dublin,  Plunhett,  23,289. 

 none  in  tenement  houses  in  Belfast,  Bretland, 

23,330. 

 instance  of,  in  Belfast,  Bowman,  23,540. 

 an  enormous  amount  of,  in  tenement  houses  in 

Cork,  Donovan,  23,601,  23,634,  &c. 
 has  not  much  lessened  in  Cork  for  last  30  years, 

Donovan,    23,651-23,656.;    McCa/rthy,  23,656- 

23,658. 

  some   in    Limerick,    Spillam,    23,796,  23,810; 

O'Farrell,  24,368,  &c. 
 corporation  of  Limerick  take  no  steps  to  prevent, 

though  they  have  the  power  and   know  it, 

Spillam,  23,868,  &c. ;  O'Farrell,  24,373. 
 proceeded  against  in  Waterford  as  "a  nuisance, " 

under  Public  Health  Act,  Maliony,  23,971,  &c. 

 a  great  deal  in  Kingstown,  Flinn,  24,114. 

 a  great  deal  in  Galway,  Bice,  24,169,  &c. 

 caused  in  Galway  to  some  extent  by  poverty, 

Somerville,  24,308,  &c. 


OVERC  RO  WDING— co««. 

 land  is  partly  leasehold  on  long  leases  and  partly 

freehold,  Somerville,  24,317-24,320. 

 exists  in  tenement  houses  and  cabins  in  New  Ross, 

Meehan,  24,397,  24,404. 

 very  bad  in  Navan,  Metge,  24,471,  &c.,  24,505. 

OVERCROWDING,  INSTANCES  OF : 

 33  and  34,  King  Street,  Dublin,  78  people  in  two 

houses.  Pirn,  22,635,  &c. 
 21,  Upper  Gloucester  Street,   Dublin.  Spencer, 

22,867. 

 in  Belfast,  Bowimm,  23,540. 

•  in  Limerick,  Spillam.,  23,810. 

 •  in  Kingstown,  Flinn,  24,114. 

 in  Galway,  Somerville,  24,168. 

 in  New  Ross,  Meehan,  24,404. 

OXMANTOWN : 

 an  estate  owned  by  Dublin  Corporation,  Spencer, 

22,839. 

 cleared  three  years  ago,  but  nothing  done  since, 

Spencer,  22,839,  &c.  - 

 but  corporation  has  at  last  determined  upon  some- 
thing. Spencer,  22,842. 

PAWNBROKERS  : 

 taxed  in  Dublin,  Beveridge,  22,346,  &c.  ;  Cameron, 

22,351,  &c. 

PEMBROKE,  Earl  of: 

 has  large  property  in  Merrion  Square,  Dublin,  and 

vicinity,  Monahan,  21,999. 
 owns  nearly  all  the  land  in  the  Pembroke  township, 

Manly,  22,805. 
 has  built  a  number  of  houses  for  working  classes 

at  Balls  Bridge,  Manly,  22,808. 


PEMBROKE  TOWNSHIP  (DUBLIN)  : 

 greater  part  formerly  belonged  to  corporation, 

Beveridge,  22,313. 
 corporation  are  still  nominal  landlords,  Beveridge, 

22,314. 

 houses  occupied  by  poor  have  been  pulled  down 

and  inhabitants  flocked  into  the  city,  Beveridge, 

22,321,  22,445. 
 previous  to  1863  was  under  grand  jury  of  county 

of  Dublin,  Manly,  22,790. 
  in  1863  Pembroke  Township  Act  was  passed. 

Manly,  22,790. 
 valuation  of  township  in  1863  and  1884,  Manly, 

22,791. 

 population  of,  in  1863  and  1884,  Manly,  22,792, 

22,793. 

 number  of  houses  occupied  by  different  trades,  by 

one,  two,  three,  and  four  families  and  upwards. 
Manly,  22,794-22,800. 

  Act  under  Public  Health  Act,  Ma^ily,  22,802- 

22,804. 

 most  of  property  owned  by  Earl  of  Pembroke, 

Manly,  22,805. 
 nearly  all  laid  out  for  building  a  superior  class  of 

houses.  Manly,  22,806. 

PIM,  Me.  FREDERICK  WILLIAM: 

 honorary  secretary,  Dublin  Sanitary  Association, 

Pim,  22,609. 
 evidence  of,  Pim,  22,609-22,652. 

PLUNKETT,  Rev.  ABRAHAM  : 

 administrator  of  St.  Andrew's,  Dublin,  Plunhett, 

23,237. 

 evidence  of,  Plunhett,  23,289-23,300. 


PLUNKET  STREET,  DUBLIN: 
 scheme  for.    See  Dublin. 

POLICE : 

 Dublin  metropolitan,  employed  as  sanitary  officers, 

Cameron,  22,090  ;  Beveridge,  22,162,  &c. ;  Came- 
ron, 22,335,  &c. 

■  Dublin  metropolitan,  costs  about  100,000Z.  a  year, 

Cameron,  22,349. 

 entirely  under  municipaliiy  in  towns  in  England 

Cameron,  22,356,  &c. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THK  HOUSING  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 


POLICE— coM<. 

 if  employed  on  sanitary  work  in  Dublin  are  spe- 
cially paid,  Cameron,  22,360,  &c. 

 could  be  maintained  by  corporation  at  Is.  4d.  in 

the  £,  Cameron,  22,364. 

~ —  are  very  efficient  and  highly  paid,  Cameron,  22,366, 
&c. 

 sources  of  revenue  of  Dublin  police,  Beveridge, 

22,464. 

 in  Belfast  are  constabulary,  Scott,  22,743,  &c. 

 if  they  were  under  municipality  in  Dublin,  could 

do  a  great  deal  on  the  suppression  of  immoral 
houses,  &c.,  Conlan,  23,266-23,268. 

POVEETY : 

■  nos  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  of  housing  the  poor, 

Spencer,  22,930. 
 cause  of  high  death-rates  in  Ireland,  Grimsliaw, 

23,176-23,177. 
 Irish  people  generally  very  poor,  Kenny,  23,207. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACT  (lEELAND),  1878: 

  Dublin  really  only  place  where  byelaws  under 

section  100  are  put  in  force,  O'Farrell,  24,367 ; 
Burlce,  24,432. 

 not  efficiently  carried  out  by  sanitary  authorities 

in  Ireland,  Burke,  24,424,  24,432. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACT  (lEELAJSfD)  AMENDMENT 
ACT,  1879 : 

 constitutes  town  commissioners,  not  otherwise  in- 
corporated, a  body  corporate  for  purposes  of  Act 
of  1878,  Monahan,  21,772. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  (lEELAND)  AMENDMENT  ACT, 
.1884: 

 when  there  is  an  insufficient  number  of  qualified 

persons  to  act  as  commissioners,  provides  that 
the  lapsed  urban  district  become  part  of  a  rural 
district,  Monahan,  21,776. 


PETVIES : 

 state  of,  in  Dublin  a  few  years  back,  Cameron, 

22,117,  &c. 

 now  nearly  all  removed,  Cameron,  22,120. 

 15,000  in  Dublin  in  1882,  Cameron,  22,121,  &c. 

 waterclosets  have  taken  their  place  in  Dublin, 

Cameron,  22,120,  &c. 

 in  Belfast  every  dwelling-house  is  required,  under 

local  Acts,  to  have  a  privy  or  watercloset,  Bret- 
land,  23,361.  , 

 how  cleaned  out  in  workmen's  dwellings  in  Bel- 
fast, Bretland,  23,472. 

 1  per  cent,  of  workmen's  dwellings  in  Belfast  have 

waterclosets,  99  per  cent,  dry  closets,  and  some 
not  even  that.  Bowman,  23,530,  &c. 

 in  Cork  some  tenement  houses  have  privies,  some 

waterclosets,  and  some  none  at  all,  Donovan, 
23,767,  &c. 

 how  cleared  in  Londonderry,  McViclter,  24,459. 

  every  house  in  Londonderry  must  have  water- 
closets  or  privies,  McVicleer,  24,458. 


PEOPEETY,  EIGHTS  OP. 
PEETY. 


See  EIGHTS  OP  PEO- 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACT  (lEELAND),  1878 : 

— -  dates  from  1878,  Monahan,  21,762. 

 follows  lines  of  English  Act  of  1875,  Monahan, 

21,763. 

 applies  to  whole  of  Ireland,  including  Dublin, 

Monahan,  21,764. 

 divides  Ireland  into  urban  sanitary  and  rural  sani- 
tary districts,  Monahan,  21,765. 

 empowers  sanitary  authorities  as  to  buildings,  air 

space,  ventilation,  widening  of  streets,  and  pro- 
hibition of  cellar  dwellings,  Monahan,  21,779- 
21,789. 

 byelaws   as  to  lodging-houses  only  in  force  in 

Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Limerick,  Wodsworth  and 

Cotton,  21,797,  21,798. 

 defines  "a  nuisance,"  Monahan,  21,808,  21,809. 

 enormous    powers    exist    under   its  provisions, 

Cameroyi,  22,150. 
 number  of  houses  registered    in  Dublin  under, 

Cameron,  22,168. 
 Local  Government  Board   can  give  compulsory 

powers  under,  for  widening  streets,  but  not  for 

taking  ground  on  either  side,  Drury,  22,507. 
 byelaws  as  to  buildings  easily  made  under.  Pirn, 

22,622. 

 Corporation  of  Dublin  register  houses  under  section 

100  which  are  unfit  for  habitation.  Spencer, 
22,858,  22,859. 

 section  43  corresponds  with  clause  21  of  Liverpool 

Act,  as  to  houses  converted  into  tenements 
becoming  "new  buildings,"  SjJencer, 22,876,  &c., 
22,908,  22,910,  &c. 

 Corporation  of  Dublin  should  undertake  repairing 

and  structural  alterations  of  houses  under, 
.  Spencer,  22,903,  &c. 

 section  100  empowers  corporations  to  enforce  sepa- 
ration of  sexes,  Kenny,  23,187. 

  Belfast  proceeds  under,  in  regard  to  old  buildings, 

&c.,  Bretland,  23,341. 

 section  100  not  put  in  force  in  Cork  as  to  tenement 

liouses,  Donovan,  23,676,  23,577. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  COMMITTEE  (DUBLIN): 
 constitution  of,  Meagher,  22,461. 

EAILWAYS  (lEELAND)  ACTS : 

 regulate  assessing  of  damages  in  Ireland,  Billon, 

23,068. 

 answer  to  Lands  Clau.ses  Consolidation  Act,  1845, 

Dillon,  23,058. 
 mode  of  procedure,  Dillon,  23,058. 

EAILWAY  COMPANIES: 

 offer  some  facilities  to  working  classes  to  travel  at 

cheap  rates,  Beveridge,  22,321. 
 Dublin  and  Kingstown  Eailway  Company  have 

early  and  late  workmen's  trains  from  and  to 

suburbs,  Beveridge,  22,321,  &c. 

EATEPAYEES : 

 in  Dublin  many  persons  pay  rates,  but  have  no 

votes,  Monahan,  22,014. 
 which  could  be  remedied  by  giving  votes  to  all 

paying  rates,  Monahan,  22,018,  22,019. 
 Dublin  [ratepayers  do  not  support  candidates  who 

promise  to  keep  down  rates,  Wodsworth,  22,041, 

22,042. 

EATES : 

 feeling  as  to  keeping  as  low  as  possible,  Wodsworth, 

22,041,  22,042. 
 in   Dublin   are  high   comparatively,  Beveridge, 

22,266,  &c. 

 municipal  rates  in  Dublin,  5s.  lid.  in  £,  Beveridge, 

22,269. 

 poor  rates  are  3s.  to  3s.  &d.  in  the  £,  Beveridge, 

22,268. 

 police  rate  8d.  in  the  £,  Beveridge,  22,348. 

 Dublin  unfairly  taxed,  Beveridge,  22,374,  &c. 

 amount    of,    in    Eathraines,    Beveridge,   22,376 ; 

Drury,  22,569,  &c. 
 Dublin,  under  certain  Acts,  can  obtain  abatement 

of  taxation  on  houses  of  low  valuation,  Beveridge, 

22,382. 

 a  great  number  uncollected  in  Dublin,  Beveridge, 

22,384. 

 how  houses  are  rated  in  Dublin,  Beveridge,  22,385. 

  3,060  houses,  being  unlet,  escape  taxation  in  Dub- 
lin, Beveridge,  22,396. 

 if  all  houses,  occupied  or  not,  were  rated,  present 

rates  would  be  eased,  Beveridge,  22,396,  &c. 

 no  bad  deaths  in  Eathmines,  Drury,  22,673. 

 wealthier  classes  in  Dublin  do  not  contribute  lair 

proportion.  Pirn,  22,640  ;  Spencer,  22,882. 

 proportion  of,  as  rental  in  Dublin,  Scott,  22,679. 

 middlemen  pay  them  in  tenement  houses,  Scott, 

22,680. 

  Belfast  has  three  rating  bodies — Town  Council, 

Water  Commissioners,  and  Board  of  Guardians, 
Scott,  22,685,  22,739,  &c. 

 amount  of,  in  Belfast,  Scott,  22,685,  &c.,  22,740. 

 in  Dublin  would  be  increased  by  a  general  re- 
valuation, Scott,  22,707,  &c. 

 if  middlemen  fail  to  pay,  tenant  is  liable,  Scott, 

22,733. 

 process  in  case  of  failure  of  middlemen  to  pay 

Scott,  22,734. 
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RATES— cont. 

 local  authorities  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 

valuation  of  property  on  which  rates  are  col- 
lected, Scott,  22,738. 

 in  Dublin  landlord  generally  pays  taxes  and  keeps 

premises  in  repair,  Scott,  22,752,  &c. 

 how  Valuation  Oommi.ssioners  rate  new  houses, 

Scott,  22,758,  &c. 

 limited  area  of  taxation  in  Dublin  affects  housing 

of  working  classes,  Spencer,  22,882,  &c. 

 amount  of,  for  a  year  of  Artizans'  Dwellings  Com- 
pany, Spencer,  22,950,  &c. 

 of  north  side  of  Dublin  as  high  as  other  portions, 

though  that  part  is  degenerating,  Conlan, 
23,244,  23,284. 

 valuation  of  north  side  of  Dublin  is  lowered,  Con- 
lan, 23,245. 

 improvements  have  not  led  in  Dublin  to  increase 

of,  Conlan,  23,283. 
.-- — .  lowering  of  taxation  will  to  some  extent  remedy 

the  evils  connected  with   housing  the  poor, 

Conlan,  23,287. 
 people  leave  city  for  suburbs  to  escape  taxation, 

Conlan,  23,284. 

 amount  of,  in  Belfast,  Sretland,  23,316-23,325. 

 Belfast  draws  great  distinction  under   Act  of 

1865  in  favour  of  houses  rated  at  under  20?,, 

Bretland,  23,323,  23,373-23,376. 
 of  workmen's  houses  in  Belfast,  Bretland,  23,385, 

23,426-23,429. 

 landlord,  and  not  occupier,  pays  rates  and  taxes  of 

small  houses  in  Belfast,  Bretland,  23,426-23,428, 
23,459,  23,481. 

 old  houses  if  repaired  or  improved  in  Belfast  are 

re-valued,  and  new  houses  are  valued  high, 
while  in  old  houses  that  have  not  been  touched 
valuation  would  remain  same  and  as  low  as  20 
years  ago,  BretlaTid,  23,349,  &c. 

  a  revaluation  of  whole  borough  of  Belfast  would 

reduce  rates  more  than  2d.  in  the  £,  Bretland, 
23,449. 

 rateable  value  of  houses  in  Cork,  Donovan,  23,558. 

 amount  of,  in  Limerick,  Spillam,  23,864,  &c. 

 municipal  suffrage  in  Waterford  is  lOZ.,  Hoioard, 

24,016. 

 in  Waterford,  Howard,  24,067,  &c. 

 how  levied  in  Navan,  Metge,  24,511,  &c.,  24,556. 

 should  be  reduced,  McMahon,  24,604,  &c.,  24,617, 

24,622. 

RATHMINES  AND  RATHGAE: 

 Bill  promoted  by,  was  defeated  by  Lord  Brabazon, 

Beveridge,  22,315,  &c. 

 rates  ia  and   outside  the  township,  Beveridge, 

22,376,  22,387,  &c  ;  Drury,  22,569,  &c. 

 Mr.  Drury,  secretary  to  Improvement  Commis- 
sioners, Drury,  22,496. 

 Rathmines  formed  into  a  township  in  1847,  Drury, 

22,497. 

 special  Acts  making  additions  to  township  were 

passed  in  1862,  1866,  and  1880,  Drury,  22,498. 

 population  of,  in  1847  and  now,  Drury,  22,499. 

 increase  in  valuation  due  to  new  houses,  Drury, 

22,501. 

  applied  in  1883  for  provisional  order  to  erect 

dwellings  on  some  unoccupied  land,  but  defeated 
through  a  mistake,  Drury,  22,502,  &c.,  22,538, 
&c. 

  promoted  another  Bill  this  year,  which  was 

defeated  by  Lord  Brabazon,  Drury,  22,508,  &c., 
22,668,  &c. 

 opposed  also  by  Lord  Meath  as  owner  of  fee,  Drury, 

22,512,  22,513. 
 scheme  proposed  accommodation  for  7,000  working 

classes,  Druny,  22,520,  i&c. 
 some  overcrowding  in  tenement  houses,  Drury, 

22,621,  &c. 

 until  1883  population  insufficient  for  action  under 

Cross'  Acts,  Drti^ry,  22,527. 

 never  tried  Torrens'  Acts.  Drury,  22,531. 

 Artizans'  Dwellings  Company  have  built  houses 

on  borders  of  township,  Drury,  22,533,  &c. 

 could  have  let  rooms  cheaper  than  Artizans'  Dwel- 
lings Company,  Drury,  22,537. 

 state  of  wages  in  the  township,  Drury,  22,537. 

 acreage  of  Rathmines,  1,714  acres,  Drury,  22,544. 

 Commissioners  much  discouraged  by  opposition  to 

scheme,  Drury,  22,554. 

 Commissioners  fairly  represent  property  and  popu- 
lation of  township,  Drv.ry,  22,556,  22,564,  &c. 


RATHMINES  AND  RATHGAR— cowi.  : 

 if  anything  property  class  rather  over  represented, 

Drury,  22,567. 
 tax  every  house  under  local  Acts,  and  have  no  bad 

debts,  Drury,  22,669,  22,673. 

 how  local  Act  was  obtained,  Drury,  22,580,  &c. 

 water  supply  defective,  Drury,  22,583,  &c. 

 cost  of  water  supply,  Drury,  22,686,  &c.,  22,597, 

&c. 

 how  water  supply  will  affect  the  rates,  Drury, 

22,687,  &c. 

 only  one  voluntary  hospital  in  township,  Drury, 

22,605. 

 many  Dublin  working  men  have  to  come  out  daily 

from  city  to  work   in   the   township,  Drury, 
_  22,600,  &c. 

 sites  for  building  can  be  obtained  in  township, 

Spencer,  22,946,  &c. 
 for  Lord  Brabazon's  reasons  for  objecting  to  sclieme, 

see  LoKD  Bkabazon. 

REFUSE : 

 Corporation  undertake  gratuitously  entire  removal 

of  house  refuse  in  Belfast  in  lowest  class  of 
property  under  Public  Health  Act,  ^Bretland, 
23,484,  23,487. 

 but  only  as  an  act  of  charity,  otherwise  it  must 

be  paid  for.  Bowman,  23,530,  &c. 

 in  old  houses  in  Belfast  having  no  back  yards, 

and  even  in  some  built  since  1878  foul  refuse 
has  to  be  removed  through  living  room.  Bow- 
man, 23,533,  &c. 

 scavenging  not  undertaken  free  by  Cork  Corpo- 
ration, Donovan,  23,770,  &c. 

 the  soil  from  closets  is  removed  from  public  dust- 
bins free,  Donovan,  23,769,  &c. 

  done  gratuitously,  but  on  a  small  scale,  in  Water- 
ford, Howard,  24,092,  &c. 

REGISTERED  HOUSES.    See  LODGING-HOUSES. 

REGISTRAR  GENERAL  FOR  IRELAND  : 

 Dr.  Grimshaw  is,  Grimslmw,  23,084,  23,109. 

 furnishes  with  quarterly  returns  of  Department 

information  (some  ' '  confidential  "  as  to  diseases 
and  sanitary  arrangements  in  districts,  Grim- 
sliaiu,  23,110,  &c. 

RE-HOUSING : 

 much  hardship  and  overcrowding  caused  by  those 

evicted  in  Dublin  schemes  not  being,  Spencer, 
22,837,  22,838. 

 Oxmantown  cleared  three  years  ago  by  Corporation 

of  Dublin,  but  none  yet  re-housed  or  buildings 
erected,  Spencer,  22,839,  &c. 

 none  of  those  on  area  cleared  by  South  Dublin  City 

Market  Company  were  re-housed  but  compen- 
sated, Dillon,  23,064,  23.065. 

 the  400  people  displaced  in  Belfast  under  scheme 

under  Cross'  Acts  were  re-housed,  Bretland, 
23,348,  23,349. 

 people  displaced  in  Belfast  by  their  scheme  under 

Improvement  Act,  1878,  were  re-housed,  Bret- 
land, 23,350-23,352. 

 people  displaced  in  Belfast  imder  Improvement 

Act,  1884  Scheme,  will  not  be  re-housed,  Bret- 
land, 23,358. 

 people  displaced  under  Cork  scheme  were  not  re- 
housed, Donovan,  23,600. 

REMEDIES  : 

 legislation  should  further   facilitate   erection  of 

labourers'  dwellings  in  country  to  prevent  con- 
gestion in  the  towns,  and  give  more  control 
over  the  matter  to  representatives  of  the  entire 
people  in  the  towns,  Metge,  24,650,  &c. 

 same  facilities  for  borrowing  money  for  building 

dwellings  for  the  poor  should  be  given  to 
individuals  as  to  public  bodies,  Metge,  24,560, 
&c.,  24,662. 

 authorities  should  have  power  to  compulsorily  pur- 

chase  land  outside  town,  Metge,  24,562,  &c. 

 Public  Parks  Act  should  be  extended. to  small 

towns,  Metge,  24,666,  24,666. 

 lowering   of  rates   on   small   property,  interest 

on  Treasury  loans  lowered,  and  power  given  to 
corporation  to  compulsorily  obtain  possession  at 
a  fair  ground  rent  of  dilapidated  houses,  would 
solve  difficulty  of  housing  Dublin  poor,  McMalion, 
24,604,  24,606,  24,617,  24,637,  24,638,  24,643. 
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EENTS : 

 average  in  Dublin,  Wodsworth,  22,004,  22,005. 

 of  houses  owned  by  Artizans'  Dwellings  Com- 

panies  in  Dublin,  Wodsworth,  22,004,  22,005. 
 of  labourers  employed   by  Dublin  Corporation, 

Cameron,  22,055. 
 of  many  single-room  tenements  in  Dublin  less 

than  2s.  a  week,  Cameron,  22,132,  &c. 
 some  tenements  let  as  high  as  3s.  9d.  for  single 

room,  Cameron,  22,134. 
 higher  in  suburbs  than  in  city  of  Dublin,  Cameron, 

22,135,  &c. 

 of  rooms  in  Coombe  area,  Harty,  22,201. 

 in  tenement  houses  generally  received  by  middle- 
men, Harty,  22,224. 

 great  difference  between  that  received  by  middle- 
men, and  sum  paid  to  owner,  Harty,  22,226. 

 middlemen  should  be  held  responsible  for,  Harty, 

22,227. 

 of  tenement  houses  in  Dublin  about  three  times 

the  valuation,  Cameron,  22,327. 
 of  houses  in  Ooombe  area,,  Dublin,  Daniel,  22,484, 

&c. 

 instajice  of  well-to-do  man  living  in  one  room 

rioted  at  2s.,  8pencer,  22,912. 
 instance  of  poor  man  paying  4s.  a  week  rent^ 

Spencer,  22,915. 
—  two  rooms  can  be  had  for  2s.  Qd.  a  week,  Spencer, 

22,932,  22,933. 
 of  buildings   belonging  to  Sir  E.  0.  Guinness, 

Guinness,  22,984. 
»  are  about  one  eighth  of  income  of  Sir  E.  C.  Guin- 
ness' workmen.  Guinness,  22,988. 
 rent  of  stable  alone  in  one  house  in  Dublin  more 

than  pays  whole  ground  rent  of  house,  Gonlan, 

23,247,  23,248. 
■  difference  between  rent  of  houses  on  north  side  cf 

Dublin  received,  and  real  value  of  same,  Conlan, 

23,239. 

 amount  of,  paid  for  rooms  in  tenement  houses 

on  north  side  of  Dublin,  Conlan,  23,250,  &c. 

 of  workmen's   dwellings    in   Belfast,  Bretland, 

23,382,  &c..  23,415-23,429. 

 have  increased  out  of  all  proportion  to  wages  in 

Belfast,  Bowman,  23,508,  23,509. 

 of  houses  owned  by  manufacturers  at  Belfast  bring 

in  more  to  them  than  their  goods  do,  Bowman, 
23,510,  23,511,  23,621,  &c.,  23,542,  &c. 

 of  tenements  in  Cork,   Donovan,   23,565,  &c., 

23,571. 

 of  houses  built  by  Limerick  Corporation,  Howard, 

23,954,  &c. 

 of  cottages  in  Kingstown,  Flinn,  24,121. 

 of  houses   built   by  New  Eoss  Commissioners, 

Meehan,  24,405_,  &c. 

 of  houses  and  cabins  in  Navan,  Metge,  24,504,  &c. 

"  of  houses  on  Mr.  McMahon's  and  Mr.  Lombard's 

land  in  Dublin,  McMahon,  24,597. 


RIALTO  BUILDINGS,  DUBLIN  : 

 erected  by  Sir  E.  C.  Guinness  in  1882,  Guinness, 

22  975 

See  also  Sm  E.  C.  GUINNESS. 


EIGHTS  OF  PEOPEETY— coMi!. 

 same  principle  applies  if  required  for  making 

recreation  grounds  or  new  streets.  Kenny,  23,217- 
23,220. 

 rural  local  authorities,  as  well  aa  municipalities 

should  have  same  power  uf  acquiring  property, 
23,220. 

 if  property  acquired  by  purchase,  some  limitation 

should  be  made,  Kenny,  23,221. 


EURAL  SANITAEY  DISTEICTS : 

 how  composed,  Monahan,  21,777,  21,778. 

SANITAEY  AEEANGEMENTS : 

 complaints  in  tenement  houses  in  Dublin  gene- 
rally promptly  attended  to  by  local  authorities, 
Conlan,  23,276,  &c. 

 people  are  more  anxious  than  formerly  to  improve 

Conlan,  23,278,  23,279. 

 in  Belfast  every  dwelling-house  must  have  a  privy 

or  watercloset,  Bretland,  23,361. 

 how  privies  and  ashpits  of  workmen's  cottages  in 

Belfast  are  cleaned  out,  Bretland,  28,472  ;  Bow- 
man, 53,530,  &c. 

 foul  refuse  removed  through  living  rooms  in  many 

houses  in  Belfast,  Bowman,  23,635,  &c. 

 sewers  in  old  streets  of  town  often  not  more  than 

2  ft.  6  in.  below  the  surface,  Bowman,  23,637. 

 bad  in  Limerick,  Spillam,  23,804,  &c. 


SANITAEY  AUTHOEITIES  : 

See  also  UEBAN  SANITAEY  DISTEICTS, 
EUEAL  SANITAEY  DISTEICTS,  SANI- 
TAEY STAFF. 

 in  Galway,  some  are  .themselves  owners  of  bad 

houses,  Somervilh,  24,176. 
 should  be  empowered  to  purchase  land  for  recrea- 
tion grounds,  Metge,  24,485,  24,495. 


SANITAEY  STAFF: 

■  mode  of  appointment,  duties,  and  salaries  of,  in 

Dublin,  Beveridge,  22,169,  &c.  ;  Cameron, 
22,336,  &c. 

— ^  23  inspectors  in  Dublin,  Beveridge,  22,159. 

 formerly  composed  exclusively  of  metropolitan 

police,  Cameron,  22,336. 
 if  policemen  are  employed,  have  to  be  specially 

paid,  Cameron,  22,360. 
 number,  duties,  and  salaries  of,  in  Cork,  Donovan, 

23,682,  23,583  ;  McCarthy,  23,584. 

 fairly  large  in  Limerick,  Spillam,  23,792,  &c. 

■  number  and  duties  of,  in  Waterford,  Howard,  23,915, 

23,919,  &c. 


RICE,  Mk.  PATEICK  M.,  L.K.,  Q.C.,  P.I. : 

 medical  officer  No.  1  dispensary,  medical  officer  of 

health,  and  sanitary  officer,  borough  of  Galway, 
Bice,  24,147. 

 evidence  of,  Bice,  24,147-24,352. 

RIGHTS  OF  PROPEETY : 

 municipalities  should  have  jjower  to  compulsorily 

purchase  entire  or  partial  interests  in  property, 
Kenny,  23,192. 

•  when  there  is  a  limited  ownership  property  should 

be  taken  by  municipal  authorities  without 
compensation,  Kenny,  23,192,  &c.,  23,201- 
23,203. 

 explanation  of  limited  ownership,  Kenny,  23,195- 

23,198. 

 property  that  does  not  belong  to  corporation  be- 
longs to  the  people,  Kenny,  23,203. 

 •  unearned   increment  belongs  to  people,  Kenny, 

23,198  ;  Bowman,  23,503,  23,504. 

 if  ownership  divided  between  two  persons,  pro- 
perty should  belong  to  municipality,  if  neces- 
sary for  public  good,  Keymy,  23,210-23,216. 


SCAVENGING.    See  EEFUSE. 


SCOTT,  Me.  WILLIAM : 

 valuer  and  surveyor,  Irish  Valuation  Commission, 

Scott,  22,653.  r*-  ■ 
 evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Commissioner,  Scott, 

22,653-22,788. 

SENTIMENT : 

 Dublin  people  very  much   moved  by,  Cameron, 

22,409. 

SEWAGE : 

 easy  to  carry  off  in  Dublin  by  the  watercloset 

system,  Cameron,  22,124. 

SEWEES : 

 some  in  old  streets   in  Belfast  not  more  than 

2  ft.  6  in.  below  surface,  BowmoM,  23,637, 


INDEX. 
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SEXES : 

 persons  of  diflFerent  sexes  occupy  same  room, 

Cameron,  22,2S9 ;  Spencer,  22,822. 
 no  structural  alterations  in  tenements  to  ensure 

separation  of,  have  been  enforced  by  Dublin 

Corporation,  Spencer,  22,861,  22,869. 
 instance  of  mixing  of,  in  21,  Upper  Gloucester 

Street,  Dublin,  Spencer,  22,863,  22,890. 
 immorality  ensues  from  non-separation  of,  Spencer, 

22,890,  &c. 

 separation  of,  should  be  strictly  enforced.  Spencer, 

22,892,  &c. 

 in  west  of  Ireland  very  few  grown-up  members 

live  in  single-room  cabins.  Spencer,  22,900. 

 of  harvesters  very  few  grown-up  members  live  in 

same  house,  Spencer,  22,901. 

 formerly  no  separation  of,  in  Dublin,  Kenny, 

23,186. 

 section  100  of  Public  Health  Act  empowers  cor- 
porations to  enforce  separation  of,  Kenny, 
23,187. 

 Dublin  Corporation  take  no  trouble  to  enforce  the 

separation  of,  Spencer,  22,862-22,869;  Gonlan, 

23,269,  23,270. 
 mixing  of  sexes  does  not  exist  to  a  great  extent, 

Conlan,  23,273. 

 screens  are  put  up  to  separate,  Conlan,  23,274. 

 separation  of  sexes  a  sine  qua  nan  to  people  obtam- 

ing  relief,  Plunhett,  23,293,  &c. 

 no  separation  of,  in  Kingstown,  Flinn,  24,113. 

 no  separation  of,  in  Navan,  Metge,  24,507. 

 non-separation  of,   does  not   make  the  people 

immoral,  Metge,  24,508. 


SINGLE  ROOMS: 

 many  reside  in,  in  Dublin,  Cameron,  22,132-22,134. 

 rents  paid  for,  in  Dublin,  Cameron,  22,132-22,134. 

 none  let,  but  some  sub-let,  as  in  Combe  area, 

Harty,  22,202,  &c. 
 number  of  families  in  Dublin  living  in,  Cameron, 

22,084. 

SOMERVILLE,  Ms.  RICHARD  NEWMAN : 

 borough  engineer  of  Galway,  Somerville,  24,148. 

 evidence  of,  Somerville,  24,148-24,352. 

SPENCER,  Mk.  EDWARD,  M.A. : 

 secretary  to  Dublin  Artizans'  Dwellings  Company, 

Spencer,  22,809. 

 assistant  secretary  to  Dublin  Sanitary  Association, 

■    Spencer,  22,810. 
 author    of  several   pamphlets.    Spencer,  22,811 

22,812. 

 evidence  of,  Spencer,  22,809-22,964. 

 appears  also  on  behalf  of  Lord  Brabazon,  Spencer, 

24,567-24,693. 

SPILLAM,  Mk.  WILLIAM: 

 late   mayor   and   sheriff  of  Limerick,  Spillam, 

23,783. 

 evidence  of,  Spillam,  23,783-23,896. 

STABLES  AND  COACHHOUSES : 

 converted   into  dwellings  in  Dublin,  Cameron, 

22,087. 

STREETS,  CLEANING  OP : 

 Dublin  Corporation  pay  3,000L  a  year  for,  Cameron, 

22,241,  &c. 

STREETS,  WIDENING  OF : 

 powers   under   Act   of  1878,  Monahan,  21,779, 

21,951-21,961. 

 how  carried  out  by  Corporation  of  Dublin,  Mona- 
han, 21,956. 

SUBURBS  OP  DUBLIN: 

 rents  higher  in,  than  in  city,  Cameron,  22,135,  &c. 

 workmen  do  not  live  in,  Cameron,  22,136,  &c. 

TAXES.    See  RATES. 


TENEMENT  HOUSES : 

 Dublin  Corporation  have  used  every  exertion  to 

improve  state  of,  McCabe,  21,906,  21,914. 
  1,875  have  been  suppressed  in  Dublin  since  1880, 

McCabe,  21,905-21,907. 
 Royal  Commission  of  1880  went  into  question  of, 

Wodsworth,  21,904. 
 1,100  tenement  houses  in  Dublin  owned  by  five 

persons,  McCabe,  21,911,  21,996. 

 state  of,  in  Dublin,  Cameron,  22,058,  &c,,  22,069. 

 tenants  of,  better  class  of  tenements  in  Dublin  pay 

towards  cleansing  of,  Cameron,  22,062. 
 large  propoi'tion  of,  in  Dublin  have  open  street 

doors,  Cameron,  22,063,  22,064. 
 often  very  badly  ventilated  in  Dublin  and  closets 

offensive,  Cameron,  22,069,  &c. 
 are  closed  if  ill-ventilated  and  insanitary,  Cameron, 

22,071. 

 CorporatioQ  of  Dublin  undertake  cleansing  of  yards 

and  sanitary  offices,  Cameron,  22,072,  &c. 
 many  three  and  four  storied  superior  houses  have 

been  converted  into,  in  Dublin,  Cameron,  22,077. 
 in  1879,  Dublin  contained  many  unfit  for  human 

habitation,  Cameron,  22,095,  &c. 
 systematic  inspection  of,  made  in  1879,  Cameron, 

22,095,  &c. 

  1,857  closed  in  Dublin  since  1879,  Cameron,  22,098. 

  a  great  number  had  none  a  few  years  back, 

Cameron,  22,116. 
 Corporation  of  Dublin  borrowed  1,000Z.  to  improve 

sanitary  arrangements  of,  Cameron,  22,128,  &c. 
 several  let  in  Dublin  at  less  than  2s.  a  week  for 

single  rooms,  Cameron,  22,132,  22,133. 
 as  much  as  3s.  9tL  sometimes  given  for  single  rooms, 

Cameron,  22,134. 

 real  owners  know  little  of,  Cameron,  22,326. 

 some  of  them  of  very  solid  superior  condition  in 

Dublin,  Cameron,  22,403. 
 if  taken  from  house  jobbers  by  a  company  coiild 

be  convei'ted  into  suitable  workmen's  dwellings 

at  economical  rent  and  at  small  profit,  Cameron, 

22,405,  &c. 

 system  prevails  to  a  great  extent  in  Dublin,  Grim- 

shaw,  23,121.  _ 
 majority  of  working  classes  in  Dublin  live  in,  Fim, 

22,624. 

 many  closed  since  1879,  but  others  have  degraded 

into  tenement  houses,  Pirn,  22,624. 

  117,000  of  population  of  Dublin  live  in,  Pirn, 

22  632 

 nearly  10,000  in  Dublin,  Pirn,  22,632. 

 the  deduction  on  houses  valued  under  20Z.  and  8Z. 

has  tended  to  the  building  of  small  houses  at 

Belfast,  Scott;  22,695. 
 have  increased  in  some  parts  of  Dublin  since  1865, 

Spencer,  22,814. 
 no  provision  for  separation  of  sexes,  nor  sufficient 

sanitary  accommodation  in,  in  Dublin,  Spencer, 

22,822-22,861. 
 sanitary  arrangements  in,  have  improved.  Spencer, 

22,823. 

cottages  preferred  by  working  classes.  Spencer, 
22,827. 

 many  such  which  are  unfit  for,  are  regissered  by 

Corporation  of  Dublin  under  sec.  100  of  Public 
Health  Act,  Spencer,  22,858,  &c. 

 instance  of  mixing  of  sexes  in  Dublin,  Spencer, 

22,863,  &c. 

 Dublin  Corporation  never  try  to  prevent  the  sexes 

mixing.  Spencer,  22,862-22,869 ;  Conlan,  23,269, 
23,270. 

 principal  requii'ement  in  Dublin  is  that  no  house 

should  be  converted  into  a  tenement  house, 
unless  structurally  fitted  as  such,  Spencer, 
22,874. 

 houses  converted  into  tenement  houses,  can,  under 

section  43  of  Public  Health  (Ireland)  Act  be  con- 
sidered new  buildings.  Spencer,  22,875,  &c. 

 instance  of  well-to-do  man  paying  2s.  a  week  for  a 

room,  and  a  poor  man,  4s.,  Sperpcer,  22,912- 
22,96. 

 Sir  E.  C.  Guinness'  tenement  buildings  not  dis- 
liked by  his  men.  Guinness,  23,000. 

 area  cleared  by  South  Dublin  City  Market  Com- 
pany was  unfit  for  human  habitation.  Billon, 
23,053. 

 no  structural  improvement  in,  in  Dublin,  Grim- 

shaw,  23,103,  23,174. 
 yards,  ashpits,  closets,  &c.  have  improved.  Grim- 

shaw,  23,104-23,174. 
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TENEMENT  HOUSES— cowi. 

 many  once  closed  have  since  been  re-opened.  Pirn, 

22,646,  &c. ;  Grimshaw,  23,105,  23,108. 
,  one  fourth  of  families  in  Dublin  City  live  in, 

Grimshaw,  23,122. 
.  J  _.  number  of  persons  per  house  higher  in  Dublin 

than  elsewhere  in  Ireland,  Ch'imshaw,  23,123. 
 are  in  the  hands  of  middlemen  in  Cork,  Donovan, 

23.570. 

•  and  are  in  a  disgraceful  condition,  Donovan,  23,572, 

&c. 

 middlemen  make  a  good  thing  out  of,  Donovan, 

23,571. 

 Cork  has  no  byelaws  under  section  100,  nor  have 

they  tried  for  any,  McCarthy ,  23, o78  ;  Donovan, 
23,579,  &c. 

•  Cork  sanitary  sta(f  does  inspect,  and  a  register  of 

them  is  kept,  Donovan,  23,580,  &c. 
  much  overcrowded  in   Cork,   Donovan,  23,601, 

23,651-23,656;  McCarthy,  23,656-23,658. 
 air  space  only  40  feet,  and  no  ventilation  in  some 

houses  in  Cork,  McMuUen,  23,640;  Donovan, 

23,639,  &c. 

 about  500  have  been  destroyed  in  Cork  in  last 

three  years,  and  1,000  more  ought  to  come  down 
as  unfit  for  human  habitation,  McMtdlen,  23,666- 
23,674. 

 some,  in  Cork  are  subject  to  periodical  flooding, 

McMullen,  23,675-23,679. 
 in  wretched  condition  in  Dublin  formerly,  Kenny, 

23,183. 

 were  much  overcrowded,  Kenny,  23,182. 

 almost  entire  want  of  sanitary  accommodation  in, 

though  this  has  been  greatly  improved  lately 

by  Dublin  Corporation,  Kenny,  23,184,  23,185. 

 no  separation  of  sexes  then,  Kenny,  23,186. 

 Mr.  Marjoribanks  owns  some  very  decent  houses 

in  Dublin,  Kenny,  23,187. 
 does  overcrowding  and  insanitary  condition  of, 

lower  morals  of  people  ?  Kenny,  23,188,  23,204, 

&c. 

 difference  between  rents  received  from  and  valua- 
tion on  north  side  of  Dublin,  Conlan,  23,239, 
23,246. 

 rent  of  stable  alone  of  one  house  more  than  covered 

whole  ground  rent  of  house,  Conlan,  23,247. 
 many  obtained  on  north  side  of  Dublin  obtained 

at  low  rents  and  sub-let  at  high  amounts,  Conlan, 

23,248,  23,249. 
 some  of  them  are  in  good  order  and  well  cared 

for,  Conlan,  23,253. 
 rents  of  rooms  in  tenement  houses  on  north  side 

of  Dublin,  Conland,  23,250. 
 wages  of  persons  occupying,   on  noi'th  side  of 

Dublin,  Conland,  23,251,  &c. 
 for  information  as  to  immoral  characters  living  in, 

see  Impropee  Houses. 
 corporation  can,  under  section  of  Public  Health 

Act,  take  action  in  i-egard  to  immoral  characters 

living  in,  Conlan,  23,261-23,263. 
 complaints  as  to  nuisances  in,  in  Dublin  generally 

promptly  attended  to  by  local  authorities.  Con- 

Ian,  23,276. 

•  on  south  side  of  Dublin  are  all  overcrowded,  Phm- 

Icett,  23,289. 

 are  not  increasing  on  south  side,  Plunkett,  23,290. 

■  number  of  and  cubic  space  of  air  in  Belfast,  Bret- 
land,  23,326-23,332. 

 system  scarcely  exists  in  Belfast,  Scott,  22,686 ; 

Bretland,  22,334. 

 Corporation    of  Belfast  register  all,  Bretland, 

23,333. 

 no  inspection  of  at  night  in  Belfast,  Bretland, 

23,336. 

 inspected  in  Manchester  at  night  under  English 

Act,  Bretland,  23,339. 

 Belfast  working  classes,  after  living  in  suitable 

dwellings,  would  not  submit  to  be  housed  in 
dilapidated  tenements,  Bretland,  23,377. 

 number  of  in  Cork,  with  number  of  families  living 

in,  total  number  of  rooms  and  occupants,  Dono- 
van, 23,559-23,562,  23,586-23,588. 

 consist  of  three  classes  in  Cork,  Donovan,  23,563, 

23,856-23,858. 

—  in  disgraceful  state  in  Limerick,  Spillani,  23,805, 

&c. ;  O'Farrell,  24,372,  &c. 

—  some  members  of  corporation  of  Limerick  own 

some,  Spillam,  23,891,  23,892. 
See  also  Limerick. 


TENEMENT  HOUSES— cowi. 

 several  in  Waterford,  but  in  bad  condition,  Hoivard 

23,913,  23,950 ;  O'Farrell,  24,368,  &c. 
See  also  Waterford. 

 very  bad  in  Kingstown,  Flinn,  24,102,  &c. 

See  also  Kingstown. 

 very  bad  in  Galway,  Bice,  24,167,  &c. 

 corporation  of  Galway  are  owners  of,  and  have 

been  prosecuted.  Bice,  Somerville,  24.186,  &c.  ; 

Somerville,  24,212,  &c. 

 state  of,  in  New  Eoss,  Meehan,  24,382,  24,392. 

 scarcely  exist  at  all  in  Londonderry,  McVicker, 

21,436,  &c. 

THUELES : 

 provisional  order  made  for,  but  not  yet  confirmed, 

under  Cross'  Act  of  1875,  Cotton,  21,852. 
 has  a  scheme  for  five  areas,  21,856. 

TOBIN,  Mr.  THOMAS  JOSEPH,  L.E.C.P. : 

 medical  oflScer  of  health,  city  of  Waterford,  Tobin. 

23,898. 

 evidence  of,  Tohin,  23,898-24,099. 

TOEEENS'  ACTS  : 

See  AETIZANS  DWELLINGS  ACTS. 
 an  absolute  dead  letter  in  Ireland,  Monahan  and 

Wodsworth,  21,836,  21,837. 
 very  workable  in  Dublin,   especially  demolition 

clauses,  Spencer,  22,854-22,857. 
 opinion  as  to  clause  requiring  local  authority  to 

purchase,  Spmicer,  22,872,  22,873. 
 Corporation  of  Dublin  should  carry  out  demolition 

clause?,  Spencer,  22,902,  &c. 

TOTTENHAM,  Mr.  : 

 is  the  principal  landlord  in  New  Eoss,  Maehan 

24,412. 

TOWN  COMMISSIONEES : 

 qualification  for,  in  towns,  under  9  Geo.  4.  c.  82., 

Monahan,  21,770. 
 qualification  for,  under  Act  of  1864,  Monahan, 

21,770. 

 not  otherwise  incorporated  are  constituted  a  body 

corporate,  for  the  purposes  of  Act  of  1878,  by 
the  Public  Health  Act  (Ireland)  Amendment 
Act,  1879,  Monahan,  21,772. 

 in  Ennis  ceased  to  exist  from  want  of  qualified 

persons,  Monahan,  21,775. 

 system  of  election  altogether  bad,  Metge,  24,633. 

TOWNS  IMPEOVEMENT  ACT  (lEELAND),  1854. 

 has  most  extensive  application  outside  corporate 

towns,  Monahan,  21,770. 

TEADE  DISTUEBANCE. 

 rates  allowed  by  juries,  Harty,  22,182,  &c. 

 amending  Act  of  1882  meets  complaints  concern- 
ing, Harty,  22,190,  &c. ;  Silencer,  22,836. 

TEIM : 

 provisional  order  applied  for  under  Cross'  Act  of 

1875,  Cotton,  21,852,  21,863. 

TYPHUS  FEVEE: 

 no  epidemic  of,  in  Dublin  for  many  years,  Cameron, 

22,059,  &c. 

 always  prevails  in  Cork,  Donovan,  23,589. 

  but  does  not  materially  affect  the  death-rate, 

Donovan,  23,590. 
 frequently  have  it  in  Limerick,  Spillam,  23,824- 

23,826. 

 and  in  Waterford,  Tohin,  23,934. 

 not  much  of,  in  Kingstown,  Flinn,  24,123,  &c. 

UNEAENED  INCEEMENT: 

 should  belong  to  the  people,  Kenny,  23,197-23,199 : 

Boxmnan,  23,503,  23,504. 

UEBAN  SANITAEY  DISTEICTS : 

 how  composed,  Monahan,  21,766,  21,778, 

—  —  in  corporate  towns  the  corporation  is  the  urban 
sanitary  authority,  Monahan,  21,767. 
See  COEPOEATIONS. 
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URBAN  SANITARY  DISTRICTS— co»i 
 in  urban  districts,  other  than  corporate  towns,  the 

commissioners  are  the  urban  sanitary  authority, 

Monahcm,  21,771. 
 urban  sanitary  authorities  can  widen  and  improve 

streets,  Monahan,  21,779. 

VALI]  ATION : 

 of  tenement  houses  in  Dublin,  Cameron,  22,327, 

&c. 

 of  houses  in  Dublin  not  fair,  Cameron,  22,331,  &c. 

 wealthy  classes  do  not  contribute  just  proportion 

to  taxation,  Cameron,  22,334.  oo 
 rateable  value  of  buildings  m  Dublin,  Scott,  22,654, 

&c.,  22,781. 

 HQ  legal  power  to  value  apartments  separately, 

Scott,  22,667. 

 no  room  can  be  rated,  Scott,  22,669. 

 proportion  of  rate  on  rental  in  Dublin,  Scott, 

22  679. 

 no  o-eneral  re-valuation  in  Dublin  since  1854,  Scott, 

2°2,696, 22,730.       .    ^  .  . 
 general  re-valuation  m  Dublin  urgently  required, 

Scofi,  22,702.  .   .  1.  .  lATr-  . 

 Irish  Valuation  Commissioners  under  15  &  lb  Vict. 

can,  through  Lord  Lieutenant,  be  ordered  to  make 
a  general  re- valuation,  but  no  power  exists  to  pay 
for  it,  Scoii.  22,704.  ,  c  » 

 from  of  procedure  for  a  general  re- valuation,  bcott, 

22,706, 22,731.  _      •    t   i    .a  . 

 there  is  an  annual  re-valuation  in  Ireland,  but  it 

extends  only  to  the  division,  extension,  or 
alteration  of  tenements,  Scott,  22,727. 

 unless  there  is  some  alteration  in  a  house,  there 

is  no  revision,  unless  special  application  be 
made,  Scott,  22,728,  &c. ;  22,770,  &c. ;  22,782. 

 if  a  property  decreases  in  value  and  owner  appeals 

he  gets  a  reduction  from  the  Commissioners  of 
Valuation,  Scott,  22,770-22,774. 

 if  application  was  made  for  an  increased  valuation 

or  a  case  reported  it  would  receive  equal  atten- 
tion, Scott,  22,775,  &c.  ,      .  ,  , 

 local  authorities  having  nothing  to  do  with  valua- 
tion of  property  on  which  rates  are  collected, 
Scott,  22,738. 

 relation  of  rateable  to  gross  annual  value  m 

Dublin,  Scott,  22,746,  &e. 

 liow  new  houses  are  rated  by  Valuation  Commis- 
sioners, Scott,  22,758,  &c. 

 nropertv  is  assessed  as  near  to  real  gross  value  m 

Ireland  as  in  England,  Scott,  22,761-22,769. 

 of  houses  on  north  side  of  Dublin  lowered,  though 

the  taxes  remain  the  same  as  formerly,  Gonlan, 
23,244,  23,245. 

 of  Belfast  has  increased  rapidly,  Bretlcmd,  23,3i5, 

23,439. 

 in  Belfast,  if  old  property  has  been  improved  or 

repaired  it  is  re-valued,  but  if  not  touched 
valuation  would  remain  same  as  20  years  ago, 
while  new  houses  are  valued  high,  Bretlcmd, 
23,439,  &c. 

 complaints  are  made  as  to  the  unfairness  of  this 

system  but  the  town  council  has  no  power  in 

matter'  Bretland,  23,441-23,448. 
 in  Belfast  a  re-valuation  would  reduce  rates  more 

than  2d.  in  the  £,  Bretland,  23,449. 
 land  in  centre  of  Belfast  has  increased  enormously 

in  value.  Bowman,  23,502. 

 rateable  value  of  Cork,  McMullen,  23,751,  &c. 

 if  Cork  was  re-valued  it  would  be  double,  McCarthy, 

23,755,  &c. 
 of  Limerick,  Syillam,  23,856-23,863. 

VALUATION   AND    BOUNDARY   SURVEY  OF 
IRELAND  OFFICE: 

 description  of  the  service,  Scott,  22,671,  &c. 

 are  under  the  Treasury,  in  London,  Scott,  22,725, 

22,726. 

 knows  occupier,  lessor,  description  of  holding, 

area,  valuation  of  land,  and  buildings  of  all 
houses  and  land  in  Ireland,  Scott,  22,671,  &c., 
22,736. 

 can,  through  Lord  Lieutenant,  be  ordered  to  make  a 

general  re-valuation,  but  no  power  exists  to  pay 
for  it,  Scott,  22,704. 

 no  power  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  matter,  Scott, 

22,721. 

 has  nothing  to  do  with  collection  of  rates,  Scott, 

22.735. 

 how  new  houses  arc  rated,  Scott,  22,758,  &c. 

 expenses  of  office,  how  defrayed,  Scott,  22,783,  &c. 

o  19.)22. 


VENTILATION.    See  AIR  SPACE. 


by   Dublin  Corporation, 
22,219,  &c.;  Spencer, 


WAGES  : 

 of  labourers  employed 

Cameron,  22,055. 

 of  poor  in  Dublin,  Harty, 

22,932. 

 rate  of,  in  Rathmines  (Dublin),  Brury,  22,537. 

 of  workmen  in  employment  of  Sir  B.  C.  Guinness, 

Guinness,  23,966,  22,967. 

 of  persons  living  in  tenement  houses  on  north  side 

of  Dublin,  Gonlan,  23,251,  &c. 

 wives  and  sons  generally  supplement  wages  of 

head  of  family  in  Dublin,  Gonlan,  23,254. 

 Belfast  working  classes  do  not  invest  or  deposit 

their  savings  in  building  societies,  Bretland, 
23,465-23,467. 

 30s.  usually  weekly  wage  of  bricklayers  and  car- 
penters in  Belfast,  Bretland,  23,468-23,470; 
Bowman,  23,514. 

 they  are  sometimes  paid  by  piece  and  sometimes 

by  time,  Bretland,  23,469. 

 lower  in  Belfast  than  10  years  ago,  while  rents 

have  increased.  Bowman,  23,608,  23,509. 
 lowness  of,  in  Belfast  cause  of  cheapness  of  build- 
ing. Bowman,  23,513,  &c. 

 of  labourers  in  Cork  12s.  a  week,  Donovan,  23,630. 

23,631. 

 amount  of,  in  Limerick,  Spillam,  23,847,  &c. 

 amount  of,  in  Galway,  Somsrville,  24,277. 

WAKES  : 

See  also  DEAD  BODIES. 

 are  a  cause  of  inconvenience,  demoralization,  and 

dissipation,  Daniel,  22,475  ;  Guinness,  23,008. 

 should  not  like  to  interfere  with,  unless  supported 

by  clergy  and  the  people.  Guinness,  23.006- 
23,008. 

WATBRCLOSETS : 

See  also  CLOSETS  AND  PRIVIES. 

 substituted  in  Dublin  now  for  privies,  Cameron, 

22,120,  &c. 

 people  becoming  accustomed  to  them,  though  they 

sometimes  abuse  them,  Cameron,  22,123. 

 over  15,000  in  Dublin  in  1882,  Cameron,  22,122. 

 Dublin  Corporation  still  spending  money  in  en- 
forcing construction  of,  Cameron,  22,128,  &c. 

 Dublin  well    situated  for    watercloset  system, 

Cameron,  22,244,  &c. 

 system    preferable    to  quick    removal  system, 

Cameron,  22,246,  &c. 

 Dublin  Sanitary  Association  disapproves  of  system, 

Pim,  22,625. 

 impossible  to  keep  in  order  when  one  sewer  for 

several  people,  Pim,  22,626,  &c. 

 system  not  an  improvement  for  the  poor  classes. 

Spencer,  22,823. 

 every  dwelling-house  in  Belfast  must  have,  under 

local  Acts,  watercloset  or  privy,  Bretland. 
23,361. 

 1  per  cent,  of  working  class  dwellings  in  Belfast 

have  waterclosets,  99  per  cent,  have  dry  closets, 
and  some  not  even  that.  Bowman,  23,530,  &c. 

 some  tenement  houses  in  Cork  have  privies,  some 

waterclosets,  and  some  none  at  all,  Donovaii, 
23,767,  &c. 

 every  house  in  Londonderry  must  have  privies  or 

waterclosets,  McVicker,  24,458. 


WATERPORD : 

 has  to  a  small  extent  adopted  and  acted  under 

Labouring  Classes  Lodging  Houses  and  Dwell- 
ings Act  (Ireland),  1866,  Wodswortli,  21,828; 
Cotton,  21,886. 

 death-rate  of,  extraordinarily  high,  Wodswortli, 

21,831. 

— —  death-rate  attributed  as  a  grievance  to  sanitary 
authority  being  unable  to  take  advantage  of 
Act  of  1875,  McCahe,  21,927. 

 diarrhoea  principally   cause  of  high  death-rate, 

Grimshaw,  23,135. 

 no  steps  taken  to  remedy  grievance,  though  em- 
powered by  Labourer  (Ireland)  Act,  McCahe, 
21,928-21,930. 

 zymotic  diseases  very  high  in,  Grimshaw,  23,139. 

 death-rate  very  high,  over  42  per  1,000,  Tobiii. 

23,899,  &c.;  Wodsworth,  21,831,  23,927,  &c. ; 
O'FfirrrU,  24,3.'^4,  &c.,  24,362, 
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KOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 


WATERFOED— cow«. 

 cause  of  its  being  so  Mgh,  Tobi/ti,  23,902 ;  Howard, 

24,008 ;  O'Farrell,  24,355,  &c.,  24,365,  &c. 

•  area  and  population  of,  Soward,  23,907. 

 number  of  dwellings  in  city  and  suburbs  occupied 

by  working  classes,  Howard,  23,908. 

 ■  all  suburban  dwellings  have  gardens,  Howard, 

23,911. 

— —  80  per  cent,  of  the  woi-kmen's  dwellings  are  one- 
storied  cottages,  and  the  remainder  tenement 
houses,  Howard,  23,912,  23,913. 

•  have  never  put  nor  contemplated  putting  in  force 

section  100  of  Public  Health  Act,  have  not  made 
byelaws,  Howard,  23,914,  &c.,  23,951,  &c., 
24,003. 

 have  byelaws  for  common  lodging-houses,  Howard, 

23,917. 

 have  a  sanitary  staff,  who  visit  the  houses,  &c., 

Howard,  23,915,  23,919,  &c. 
 have  an  old  Act,  but  no  regular  local  Act,  Howard, 

23,924,  &c. 

 cause  of  recent  high  death-rate,  Howard,  23,933. 

 fever  always,  and  typhus  frequently,  occurring  in, 

Tobin,  23,933,  &c. 
 one  of  the  few  towns  that  build  houses  (under  Act 

of  1866),  Howard,  23,935. 
 borrowed  1,700Z.  from  Board  of  Works,  and  built 

17  two-storied  houses ;  several  private  persons 

built  very  good  one-storied  cottages,  Howard, 

23,937-23,940,  24,038,  &c. ;  O'Farrell,  24,362. 

 land  in  centre  of  city  is  dear,  Howard,  23,941. 

 corporation  and  Holy  Ghost  Hospital  are  the 

largest  owners  in  fee,  Howard,  23,942,  &c. 
 rental  of  corporation  in  city  is  about  9,000?.  a  year, 

Howard,  23,946. 
 corporation  own  very  little  house  property,  Howa/rd, 

23,948,  24,089,  &c. 
 tenement  houses  in  old  part  of  town  are  very  bad, 

Howard,  23,950. 
 never  adopted  clauses  of  Towns  improvement  Act. 

Howard,  23,952,  &c. 
 rent,  accommodation,  &c.  of  corporation  dwellings, 

Howard,  23,954,  &c.,  24,038,  &c. 

 corporation  in  1882  closed  50  houses,  but  were  com- 
pelled, in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the 
people,  as  they  had  nowhere  to  go  to,  to  re- 
admit them,  and  the  houses  are  still  inhabited, 
Howard,  23,963-23,967,  24,046-24,049. 

 dwellings  company  built  houses,  but  have  sent 

up  the  rents  so  high  as  to  be  out  of  reach  of 
labouring  classes,  Howa/rd,  23,968. 

 overcrowding  proceeded  against  as  "  a  nuisance  " 

under  Public  Health  Act,  Mahony,  23,971,  &c. 
■  great  difficulty  is  what  to  do  with  the  people  if 

turned  out  of  their  houses,  Maliony,  23,979. 
 income  derived  from  corporation  land  sufficient  to 

pay  all  municipal  expenses,  except  water  rate, 

Howard,  23,980,  24,078,  &c. 
 yet  no  taxation  is  imposed  for  sanitary  purposes, 

Howard,  23,981,  &c.,  23,953. 
 property  of  whole  town  is  used  as  a  subsidy  to  the 

property  owners  of  the  town,  Howard,  24,083- 

24,088.  ■ 

- — ■  have  no  municipal  rate,  Howard,  23,986 ;  O'Far- 
rell, 24,361,  &c. 

 have  a  large  debt  on   borough  fund,  Howard. 

23,983. 

 many  of  the  insanitary  houses  [are  on  corporate 

land,  but  corporation  have  no  power  over  their 
sanitary  arrangements  because  they  are  let  on 
old  leases,  Howa/rd,  23,987,  &c. 

 corporation  propose  building  a  few  cottages  on 

some  vacant  land  they  possess,  Howard,  23,995. 

 wealthier  classes  are  not  imigrating  to  suburbs, 

Howa/rd,  23,997. 

—  grand  jury  rates  if  anything  higher  in  city  than 

outside,'  Howard,  23,998-24,002. 

—  Local  Grovernment  Board  for  Ireland  never  sug- 

gested to  the  sanitary  authorities  the  adoption 
of  byelaws,  Howwrd,  24,005-24,007. 

 corporation  taking  no  steps  to  improve  drainage, 

they  wont  levy  a   rate,    the   feeling  against 
taxation  being  so  great,  Howard,  24,009-24,014. 

 municipal  suffrage  is  lOZ.,  Howard,  24,016. 

 cannot  deal  with  overcrowding  until  they  have 

better  dwellings  and  improved  sanitary  appli- 
ances, Hoiiinrd,  24,020,  &c. 


WATERFORD— cowi. 

 no  remedy  unless  for  G-overnment  to  lend  to  the 

corporation,  to  sweep  away  the  old  houses,  and 
build  and  erect  proper  ones,  Hoivard,  24,022, 
&c.,  24,063,  &c. 

 medical  officer  frequently  reports  to  the  corpora- 
tion on  the  unsanitary  state  of  town,  Howard, 
24,026,  &c. 

 a  surplus  of  25,000Z.  a  year  will  come  to  the  cor- 

poration  in  1924,  but  it  is  all  pledged  already, 

Howard,  23,988,  24,029. 
 middlemen  make  a  great  deal  of  money  out  of 

tenement  house  property,  Howard,  24,034,  &c. 

 number  of  municipal  voters,  Howard,  24,050. 

— if  franchise  were  improved  people  would  return 

to  town  council  persons  interested  in  the  people, 

Howard,  24,051 ,  &c. 
 landlords,  &c.  would  have  to  pay  the  rates,  so 

poorer  classes  could  compel  them  to  have  better 

houses,  Howard,  24,055-24,060,  24,063. 
 rates  in,  Howard,  23,986,  24,067,  &c. 

 number  of  voters,  municipal  and  parliamentary, 

Howa/rd,  24,070,  &c. 
 domestic  scavenging  done  gratuitously  for  removal 

of  house  refuse,  but  only  to  a  small  extent, 

Howard,  24,092-24,094. 
 duties  and  pay  of  medical  officer  of  health,  Howard, 

24,095,  &c. 

 houses  built  by  corporation  and  private  company 

and  individuals  all  well  kept,  O'Fa/irell,  24,364. 

 drink  one   cause   of  high  mortality,  O'Farrell, 

24,365a. 


WATER  SUPPLY: 

  in  hands   of  corporation  in  Dublin,  Beveridge, 

22,257,  &c. 

 defective  in  Rathmines,  Drwry,  22,584. 

 cost  of,  in  Rathmines,  Drury,  22,586. 

 not  profitable  as  yet,  Beveridge,  22,259. 

 rates  how  levied,  Beveridge,  22,258,  &c. 

 property  owners  compelled  to  give  continuous 

supply  to  houses,  Beveridge,  22,261,  &c. 

 very  good  in  Cork,  Donovan,  23,763. 

 not  laid  on  in  tenement  houses  in  Cork,  Bonova/n,, 

23,764,  &c. 

 very  defective  in  Limerick,  but  corporation  has 

acquired  the  waterworks  recently  and  intend 
placing  water  on  everywhere,  Spillam,  23,831, 
&c. 

 very  good  in  Galway,  comes  from  Lough  Corrib, 

Bice,  24,187,  &o. 

 defective  in  New  Ross,  Meehan,  24,383,  24,395. 

 very  good  in  Londonderry,  MeViclcer,  24,465,  &c. 


WODSWORTH,  Mk.  WILLIAM  D. : 

 Secretary  to  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland, 

Wodsworth,  21,758. 
 evidence  of,  21,758-22,043. 

 made  a  digest  of  Public  Health  Act,  which  was 

circulated  by  Local  Government  Board,  O'Far- 
rell, 24,876. 


WOMEN : 

 not  employed  much  in  Dublin,  Cameron,  22,142, 

&c. 

 employed  in  Guinness'  factory,  Cameron,  22,144, 

&o. 


WORKING  CLASSES : 

 the  very  poor  most  in  need  of  accommodation  in 

Dublin,  Harty,  22,217. 

 wages  of  very  poor  in  Dublin,  Harty,  22,219,  &c. 

 work  for,  very  precarious,  Ha/rty,  22,221. 

 cannot  live  outside  city,  Beveridge,  22,320. 

 very  few  of,  reside  in  subiu'bs  of  Dublin,  Grimsliaw, 

23,126. 

 many  have  to  go  daily  from  city  of  Dublin  to 

Rathmines  to  their  work,  Drury,  22,600. 
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WOEKING  CLASSES— coMi. 

 great  majority  in  Dublin  live  in  tenement  houses, 

Pim,  22,624  ;  arimshaw,  23,122. 
 remain  in  city  of  Dublin  while  wealthy  class  go 

out,  Grimshaw,  23,124. 
 people  gradually  flocking  into  towns,  Grimshaw, 

23,166,  &c. 

 population  of,  in  Dublin,  Spencer,  22,817. 

 not  much  employment  for  women  in  Dublin,  Guin- 

wess.  23,046,  &c. 
 do  not  invest  or  deposit  their  savings  in  building 

societies  in  Belfast,  Bretland,  23,465-23,467. 
 those  living  in  houses  owned  by  their  employees  in 

Belfast  have  to  turn  out  of  house  if  out  of  em- 


WOEKING  CLASSES— coTC!;. 

ployment,  on  strike,  or  sick  Bowman,  23,524, 
&c. 

 those  employed  in  mills  are  completely  at  mercy 

ofmUlowner  if  they  live  in  their  houses,  Bov;- 
man,  23,529. 

 establishment  of  co-operative  societies,  as  in  M, 

Godin's  at  Guise  in  Prance,  Bowman,  23,530. 

 in  Cork  are  too  poor  to  pay  for  better  rooms, 

Donovan,  23,632,  23,633. 

 State  should  aid  towns  in  providing  accommoda- 
tion for,  McMullen,  23,698,  &c. 

 iu  Londonderry  like  to  own  their  own  houses  ;  also 

invest  their  savings  in  building  property, 
McVicker,  24,460-24,461. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 


TAKEN  BEFORE 


THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION 


ON  THE 


HOUSING  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES 


SCOTLAND. 


At  the  Council  CnamlDer,  Edinburgh. 
Saturday,  4th  April  1885. 

FORTIETH  DAY. 


PRESENT ; 


The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  Brownlow. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Carrington. 
The  Right  Hon.  George  Joachim  Goschen,  M.P. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Wentworth  Dilke, 
Baet.,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh. 


The  Hon.  Edward  Ltulph  Stanley,  M.P. 
Mr.  Henry  Bkoadhurst,  M.P. 
Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  M.P. 

Mr.  John  Edward  Courtenay  BodleYj 

Secretary. 


The  Right  Hon.  Sir  CHARLES  WENTWORTH  DILKE,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
Mr.  William  Stewart  Walker,  C.B.,  examined. 


18.261.  (Chairman.)  You  are  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Supervision  ? — I  was  appointed  to  the  Board 
of  Supervision  as  secretary  in  1852,  and  in  1868  as 
chairman. 

18.262.  The  principal  Act  relating  to  public  health 
in  force  in  Scotland  is  the  Public  Health  (Scotland) 
Act,  1867,  is  it  not  ?— Y"es. 

18.263.  It  was  amended,  I  believe,  by  the  Public 
Health  (Scotland)  Amendment  Act,  1871,  and  by  a 
further  amending  Act  which  was  passed  in  1882  ? — 
Yes,  but  those  amending  Acts  scarcely  relate  to  the 
subject  that  this  Commission  is  inquiring  into.  They 
relate  more  to  matters  of  detail. 

18.264.  The  local  authorities  in  Scotland  for  the 
execution  of  the  Public  Health  Acts  are,  I  believe,  as 
follov/s  :  firstly,  in  places  within  th«  jurisdiction  of  a 
town  council,  and  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
police  commissioners  or  trustees,  the  town  council  ? — 
Yes. 

18.265.  Secondly,  in  places  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  police  commissioners,,  or  trustees  exercising  the 
functions  of  police  commissioners  under  any  general 
or  local  Act,  the  police  commissioners  or  trustees  ? — 
Y"es. 

18.266.  And  thirdly,  in  any  parish  or  part  thereof 
over  which  the  jurisdiction  of  a  town  council,  or  of 
police  commissioners  or  trustees  exercising  the  func- 
tions of  police  commissioners,  does  not  extend,  the 
parochial  board  of  the  parish  ? — Yes. 

18.267.  Town  councils,  speaking  generally,  are 
elected,  I  believe,  in  Scotland  much  in  the  same  way 
as  town  councils  in  England? — They  are  elected  by 
the  popular  vote. 

18.268.  Are  the  police  commissioners  also  elected 
o  17557- 


in  a  similar  way  ? — That  is  also  the  case  with  the 
police  commissioners.  In  many  cases  the  two  bodies 
are  identical ;  the  same  individuals  who  compose  the 
town  council  are  also  the  police  commissioners. 

18.269.  But  outside  towns  that  are  under  town 
councils,  are  the  police  commissioners  elected  by  the 
popular  vote  in  the  same  way  as  the  town  councils,  or 
are  there  any  cases  in  which  they  are  elected  by  a 
different  suffrage,  and  with  plural  votes  according  to 
property  ? — No  ;  I  think  they  are  elected  by  the 
ratepayers.  Then  there  is  a  provision  following  what 
you  have  been  reading,  that  where  a  parish  is  partly 
under  a  town  council  or  the  police  commissioners  and 
partly  not  under  their  jurisdiction,  application  may  be 
made  to  the  Board  of  Supervision  to  nominate  which 
of  the  two  bodies  is  to  have  jurisdiction, 

18.270.  What  is  the  actual  difference  in  working 
as  regards  the  Public  Health  Act  between  the  town 
council  and  the  police  commissioners  ? — None  what- 
ever. 

18.271.  It  is  a  question  of  dignity? — It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  nomenclature  only. 

18.272.  How  are  the  parochial  boards  elected? — 
The  parochial  boards  in  burghal  parishes,  that  is  to 
say,  where  the  burgh  and  the  parish  are  coterminous, 
are  elected  by  the  ratepayers.  In  the  parishes,  speak- 
ing generally,  there  are  a  certain  number  of  ex  officio 
members  and  a  certain  proportion  of  members  elected 
by  the  ratepayers.  The  body  that  administers  the 
poor  law  is  under  this  Act  the  body  to  administer  the 
Public  Health  Act. 

18.273.  Your  definition  of  nuisances,  I  think,  is 
different  from  that  contained  in  the  Public  Health 
(England)  Act,  1875  ? — To  a  certain  extent  it  is. 
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1 8,^74.  In  England  a  nuisance  is  -where  any  pre- 
mises are  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  a  nuisance  or 
injurious  to  health ;  any  pool,  ditch,  gutter,  water- 
course, privy,  &c.,  &c.  iu  such  a  state  as  to  be  a 
nuisance  injurious  to  health ;  any  animal  so  kept  as 
to  be  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  health  ;  any  house  or 
part  of  a  house  so  overcrowded  as  to  be  dangerous 
or  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inmates,  &c.  ?— That 
latter  one  is  identical  with  the  definition  in  the  Scotch 
Act. 

18.275.  Your  definition  of  nuisances  as  contiiined 
in  section  16  of  the  Act  of  1867  is  as  follows,  is  it 
not :  Any  insufficiency  of  size,  defect  of  structure, 
"  defect  of  ventilation,  want  of  repair  or  proper 
"  drainage,  or  suitable  watercloset  or  privy  accommo- 
"  dation  or  cesspool,  and  any  other  matter  or  circum- 
"  stance  rendering  any  inhabited  house,  building, 
"  premises,  or  part  thereof  injurious  to  the  health  of 
"  the  inmates,  or  unfit  for  human  habitation  or  use  "  ? 
— That  is  so. 

18.276.  Then,  "  (b)  Any  pool,  watercourse,  ditch, 
"  &c.  so  foul  as  to  be  injurious  to  health,  or  any  well 
"  or  other  water  supply  used  as  a  beverage  or  in  the 
"  preparation  of  humiui  food,  the  water  of  which  is  so 
"  tainted  with  impurities  or  otherwise  unwholesome 
"  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  persons  using  it, 
"  or  calculated  to  promote  or  aggravate  epidemic 
"  disease  "  ? — That  is  so. 

18.277.  Then  there  is  a  provision  similar  to  the 
English  one  with  regard  to  animals ;  and  then  there 
is  a  provision  with  regard  to  the  deposit  of  manure  or 
other  offensive  matter.  Then  a  nuisance  also  includes 
"  (e)  Any  work,  manufactory,  trade,  or  business 
"  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  neighbourhood,  or  so 
"  conducted  as  to  be  offensive  or  injurious  to  health, 
*'  or  any  collection  of  bones  or  rags  injurious  to 
"  health  "  ?— That  is  so. 

18.278.  Then  there  is  also  this  definition  of  a 
nuisance  :  "  (f)  Any  house  or  part  of  a  house  so 
"  overcrowded  as  to  be  dangerous  or  injurious  to  the 

health  of  the  inmates  "  ? — Yes  ;  subsections  (a) 
and  (/)  are  the  enactments  that  relate  to  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor  chiefly. 

18.279.  In  England  it  is  the  duty  of  the  sanitary 
authority  to  cause  to  be  made  from  time  to  time 
inspections  of  their  district,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
what  nuisances  exist  calling  for  abatement  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  and  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Act  in  order  to  abate 
any  nuisance.  The  provision  in  section  99  of  the 
Scotch  Act  is,  I  think,  similar,  except  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  local  authority  to  make  inspections  by 
themselves  or  their  officers,  not  merely  from  time  to 
time,  but  also  when  required  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
vision ? — Yes. 

1 8.280.  Is  that  power  used  by  you  iu  practice  ? — 
Occasionally  we  call  for  a  report  from  the  sanitary 
inspector  or  medical  officer,  as  the  case  may  require, 
in  any  special  case  brought  to  our  notice.  Of  course, 
as  you  may  imngine,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
Board  of  Supervision  by  its  officers  to  make  such  an 
inspection  as  would  discover  all  defects.  The  number 
of  local  authorities  in  Scotland  is,  I  think,  1,034  ;  and 
we  had  till  the  other  day  only  three  officers  to  inspect, 
both  under  the  Poor  Law  and  under  the  Public  Health 
Act. 

18.281.  Then  in  practice,  in  spite  of  the  difference 
in  the  words  of  the  Act,  the  course  pursued  by  you 
and  that  pursued  by  the  Local  Government  Board  in 
England  are  similar  ? — I  presume  so.  We  have  a  very 
large  number  of  complaints  made  to  us  about  the 
smaller  nuisances. 

18.282.  And  you  write,  as  we  do,  to  the  local 
aulhorily  and  call  upon  them  for  their  observations  ? — 
Yes;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  complaint,  if  there  is  any  foun- 
dation for  it,  is  then  .ittended  to. 

18.283.  Under  the  English  Public  Health  Act  in- 
formation of  a  nuisance  may  be  given  to  the  sanitary 
authority  by  any  person  aggrieved,  by  two  inhabitant 
householders  of  the  district,  by  any  officer  of  ilie 
authority,  or  by  the  relieving  officer,  or  by  any  con- 


stable or  officer  of  the  police  force  of  the  district.  Yon 
have  no  similar  provision  to  that,  I  think  ? — No,  but 
section  96  of  our  Act  gives  a  power  to  various  officers 
not  connected  with  the  Public  Health  Act  and  to  any 
two  inhabitant  householders  residing  within  the  dis- 
trict to  give  notice  to  the  local  authority  of  a  neglect 
or  an  alleged  neglect,  and  if  it  is  not  attended  to  they 
may  then  go  to  the  sheriff  (who  is  a  local  judge  like 
the  county  court  judge),  before  whom  the  proceedings 
are  very  summary.  That  course  of  proceeding  is  not 
very  often  resorted  to,  but  I  believe  its  existence  is  of 
great  value. 

18.284.  In  section  94  of  the  Public  Health  Act 
(England)  there  is  a  provision  as  to  notice  before  pro- 
ceedings which  enacts  that  on  the  receipt  of  any  in- 
formation respecting  the  existence  of  a  nuisance  the 
local  authorities  are,  if  satisfied  of  the  existence  of  a 
nuisance,  to  serve  a  notice  on  the  person  by  whose 
act,  default,  or  sufferance  the  nuisance  arises  or  con- 
tinues, or,  if  such  person  cannot  be  found,  on  the 
owner  or  occupier  of  the  premises  on  which  the  nui- 
sance arises,  requiring  him  to  abate  the  nuisance  and 
to  execute  such  works  and  do  such  things  as  may  be 
necessary  for  that  purpose  ? — That  is  so. 

18.285.  Have  you  any  provision  similar  to  that 
in  the  Scotch  Act? — Yes,  section  17  of  our  Act  is 
very  similar  to  that.  It  provides  that  if  admission 
to  the  premises  is  refused  the  local  authority  or  sani- 
tary inspector  may  apply  to  the  sheriff  or  to  any 
magistrate  or  justice  of  the  peace  for  an  order  re- 
quiring the  occupier  or  person  having  the  custody  of 
the  premises  to  admit  the  local  authority. 

18.286.  Then  with  regard  to  complaints  before  the 
justices  by  the  local  authority,  section  18  of  the  Scotch 
Act  provides  that  in  any  case  where  the  existence  of 
a  nuisance  is  ascertained  to  their  satisfaction  by  the 
local  authority,  or  is  certified  to  them  in  writing  signed 
by  the  medical  officer,  or  where  the  nuisance  in  the 
opinion  of  the  local  authority  did  exist  at  the  time 
when  demand  of  admission  was  made  and  a  certificate 
was  given,  and  although  the  same  n»ay  have  been 
since  remov<;d  or  discontinued,  is  in  their  opinion 
likely  to  recur  or  to  be  repeated,  they  may  apply  to 
the  sheriff,  and  he  may  decree  the  removal  or  the 
remedy  of  the  nuisance  ? — Yes. 

18.287.  In  the  similar  English  provision  which  is 
contained  in  section  95,  the  word  "must"  is  used, 
whereas  in  your  .Act  the  word  "may"  is  used  ? — 
Yes. 

18.288.  Do  you  attach  any  importance  to  that 
difference  ?  —  1  think  there  is  no  real  importance 
to  be  attached  to  it.  I  should,  as  a  lawyer,  read 
for  the  word  "may"  the  word  "must"  where  the 
necessity  had  arisen. 

18.289.  In  reference  to  the  provisions  in  the  Public 
Health  (Etigland)  Act  as  to  the  order  of  the  court 
for  the  abatement  of  the  nuisance,  under  the  similar 
provisions  of  the  Scotch  Act  the  sheriff,  magi.-^trate,  or 
justice  is  to  "decern  for  the  removal  or  remedy  or 
"  discontinuance  or  interdict  of  the  nuisance "  ? — 
Yes. 

18.290.  — And  under  section  19  of  the  Scotch  Act 
"  the  author  of  the  nuisance  or  owner  of  the  prc- 
"  mises  may  be  ordained  to  provide  sufficient  pri\v 
"  or  watercloset  or  ashpit  accommodation,  means  of 
"  drainage  or  ventilation  for,  or  to  repair,  n;ake  safe 
"  and  habitable,  or  to  floor,  pave,  clean^^e,  whitewash, 
"  disinfect,  or  puiify  the  dwelling-house,  building,  or 
"  premises,  or  to  drain,  empty,  cleanse,  fill  up,  cover, 
"  repair,  or  remove  any  pool,  ditch,  gutter,  water- 
"  course,  privy,  cesspool,  dr-tir,  or  ashpit,  or  to  shut 
"  u])  or  purify  any  well,  or  to  provide  a  substitute  for 
"  tliat  complained  of,  or  to  abstain  from  any  opera- 
"  tion  which  may  pollute  a  well  or  stream  from  -which 
"  the  inhabitants  obtain  a  su])ply  of  water,  or  to  cease 
"  to  use  the  water  of  any  Avell  or  sti  earn  as  a  beverage 
"  or  in  the  preparation  of  human  food,  or  to  remove 
"  the  animal  or  to  carry  away  the  offensive  matter, 
"  or  to  discontinue  the  work,  trade,  manufactory,  or 
"  business,  or  to  prevent  the  injurious  effects  thereof 
"  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case),  or  to  limit  the 
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"  number  of  persons  to  be  accommodated  in  any 
"  house  or  part  thereof  overcrowded,  or  the  number 
"  of  separate  dwellings  into  which  such  house  or  part 
"  thereof  may  be  divided  or  let  for  tlie  use  of  separate 
"  families  or  persons,"  and  so  on.  Is  that  provision 
with  regard  to  overcrowding  much  made  use  of  ? — In 
the  larger  towns  only. 

18.291.  Do  the  towns  issue  byelaws  stating  what, 
in  their  opinion,  is  overcrowding  ? — The  larger  towns 
have  local  Police  Acts,  and  1  think  that  vhey  to  a 

/great  extent  act  under  them  rather  than  under  the 
Public  Health  Act.  They  have  more  stringent  and 
and  wider  powers  under  the  Police  Acts. 

18.292.  Section  21  of  the  Scotch  Act  provides  that 
"  when  it  shall  appear  to  the  sheriff,  magistrate,  or 
"  justice  that  the  execution  of  structural  works  is 

required  for  the  removal  or  remedy  of  a  nuisance, 
.  "  he  may  appoint  such  works  to  be  carried  out  under 
"  the  direction  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  any 
"  person  he  may  appoint."    Is  that  often  done  ? — No, 
I  think  not. 

18.293.  The  practical  difficulties  of  actually  doing 
the  work  for  the  local  authorities  are  found  to  be  as 
great  in  Scotland  as  in  England  ? — Quite  so.  When 
the  sheriff  pronounces  a  judgment  I  think  the  local 
authorities  invariably  yield  and  execute  the  works 
themselves. 

18.294.  You  have  a  provision  in  your  Act  exactly 
similar,  have  you  not,  to  our  provision  for  prohibiting 
the  use  of  buildings  unfit  for  human  habitation? — 

'■'Yes. 

18.295.  Do  you  ever  act  upon  that  provision  ? — It 
is  acted  upon  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  to  a  very 
considerable  extent. 

18.296.  They  get  closing  orders  ? — Yes. 

18.297.  — After  a  time  are  the  same  houses  allowed 
^+0  be  re-opened  if  they  are  put  into  a  decent  state  ? — 

If  they  are  repaired  so  as  to  be  habitable  they  are. 

18.298.  With  regard  to  the  complaint  before  a  jus- 
tice by  a  person  aggrieved,  which  may  be  made  under 
the  English  Act,  by  section  96  of  the  Scotch  Act  the 
law  is  as  follows,  is  it  not:  "If  any  nuisance  shall 

exist  upon  or  in  premises  possessed  or  managed  by  the 
"  local  authority  or  in  which  tne  local  authority  have 
"  any  interest,  or  if  the  local  authority  shall  fail  or 
"  neglect  to  perform  auy  duty  imposed  upon  them  by 
"  this  Act,  or  to  take  all  due  proceedings  in  tins  Act 
"  authorised  for  the  removal  of  nuisances  or  [)reser- 
"  vation  of  health,  or  due  regulation  of  lodging  houses, 
"  or  for  any  other  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  it  shall 
"  be  competent  for  any  two  householders  residing 
"  within  the  district,  or  for  the  inspector  of  the  poor 
"  of  the  parish,  or  for  the  procurator  fiscal  of  the 

sheriff  or  justice  of  the  peace  court  of  the  county  or 
"  of  the  burgh  court,  or  for  the  board  to  give  written 
"  notice  to  such  local  authority  of  the  matters  in 
"  which  such  neglect  exists;"  and  if  the  local  autho- 
rity do  not  within  14  days  after  such  notice  remedy 
the  nuisance  there  is  a  power  of  application  to  the 
sheriff? — Yes. 

18.299.  Then  you  have  a  similar  provision  to  ours, 
have  you  not,  with  regard  to  closing  a  house  where 
there  have  been  two  convictions  relating  to  over- 
crowding ? — Yes. 

18.300.  With  regard  to  the  power  of  entry  by  the 
local  authority  or  sanitary  inspector,  section  17  of  the 

,^^^c<)tch  Act  provides  that,  "  If  the  local  authority  or 
"  sanitary  inspector   have  reasonable   grounds  for 
"  believing  that  nuisance  exists  in  any  premises,  such 
1 10  "  local  authority  or  sanitary  inspector  may  demand 
r)  f  admission  for  themselves,  the  superintendent  of 
^  "  police  and  medical  officer,  or  any  other  person  or 
"  persons  whom  the  local  authority  may  desire,  to 
"  inspect  such  premises  or  for  any  or  all  of  them  to 
"  inspect  the  same  at  any  hour  between  nine  in  the 
"  morning  and  six  in  the  evening  or  at  any  hour 
"  when  the  operations  suspected  to  cause  the  nuisance 
"  are  in  progress,  or  are  usually  carried  on,"  and  so 
oa  ? — That  is  so. 

18.301.  Then  with  regard  to  penalty  for  contra- 
vention of  decree  and  of  interdict,  section  20  of  your 
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Scotch  Act  provides  that  "  if  the  said  decree  be  not 
"  complied  with  in  good  and  sufficient  manner  and 
"  within  the  time  appointed,  the  author  of  the 
"  nuisance  or  the  owner,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be 
"  liable  in  the  case  of  nuisances  specified  in  clauses 
"  (a),  {b\  (c),  {d),  (/),  (i),  and  {j),  in  section  16  of 
"  this  Act  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  10*.  per  day 
"  during  his  failure  so  to  comply,"  and  so  on  ? — That 
is  the  provision. 

18.302.  I  should  now  like  to  ask  you  what  pro 
visions  there  are  in  the  Scotch  Act  with  regard  to 
houses  let  in  lodgings  or  to  members  of  more  than 
one  family  ?--There  are  two  sections  in  our  Act  which 
deal  with  that  subject  ;  section  62  which  relates  to 
common  lodging  houses  as  defined  in  the  third  section, 
and  section  44  which  relates  to  lodging-houses  not 
coming  under  the  definition  of  a  common 
house  within  burghs  and  populous  places. 

18.303.  By  section  44  the  local  authority  of  any 
burgh  or  populous  place  in  Scotland  with  a  population 
according  to  the  last  census  of  not  less  than  1,000 
inhr^bitants  can  make  regulations  on  the  subject,  can 
they  not  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  statutory  definition  of  a 
populous  place  for  this  purpose. 

18.304.  Ana  they  do  not  require  the  previous  assent 
of  the  Board  of  Supervision  in  the  same  way  as  in 
England,  the  previous  assent  of  rhe  Local  Government 
Board  has  to  be  obtained  before  t^e  Act  is  put  in 
force,  and  then  a  second  a-?ent  has  to  be  obtained  for 
the  regulation,  you  only  reqv.ire  the  second  assent  ? 
—  That  is  all;  but  in  thla  case,  as  in  several 
other  cases  under  the  Act,  the  Board  of  Supervision 
have  no  initiative ;  it  is  only  on  application  by  the 
local  authority  that  they  can  approve  or  disapprove. 

18.305.  I  suppose  you  can  advise  the  locaL  autho- 
rities ? — We  recommend. 

18.306.  Do  you  see  any  object  in  retaining  that 
limitation  to  places  with  a  population  of  over  1,000  ? 
— I  think  that  in  places  wiih  a  population  of  less  than 
1,000  the  necessity  hardly  ever  exists,  or  very  rarely. 

18.307.  The  provisions  as  to  common  lodging- 
houses  in  Scotland  will  be  found,  1  believe,  in  sections 
59  to  70  of  your  Public  Health  Act  ?— Yes. 

18.308.  The  Scotch  Act  contains  a  precise  definition 
of  a  common  lodging-house,  does  it  not? — Yes. 

18.309.  The  term  "common  lodging-house"  is 
defined  to  mean  "  a  house  or  part  thereof  where 
"  lodgers  are  housed  at  an  amount  not  exceeding  4cf. 
"  per  night  for  each  person,  whether  the  same  be 
"  payable  nightly  or  weekly  or  at  any  pei'iod  not 
"  longer  than  a  fortnight,  or  where  the  house  is 
"  licensed  to  lodge  more  than  12  persons;"  and  by 
soctiou  59  it  is  provided  that  the  local  authority  may 
from  time  to  time  "  raise  or  diminish  the  sum  payable 
"  per  night  according  to  which,  as  herein-before  men- 
"  tioned,  it  is  ascertained  whether  a  house  or  part 
"  thereof  is  a  common  lodging-house,  but  so  as  not  to 
"  exceed  Qd.  per  night "  ? — Yes,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Board  of  Supervision. 

18.310.  We  have  in  England  no  such  definition. 
Do  you  see  much  advantage  in  having  that  definition  ? 
— I  think  it  is  a  great  advanlage.  It  prevents  dis- 
putes arising  as  to  whether  a  particular  house  is  under 
the  operation  of  the  common  lodging-house  clauses  or 
not. 

18.311.  In  England  any  house  is  a  common  lodging- 
house  where  members  of  more  than  one  family  are 
taken  in  as  lodgers,  and  where  there  is  a  common 
room  ? — Yes. 

18.312.  Section  59  is  the  section  in  your  Act  which 
refers  to  the  registration  of  common  lodging-houses,  is 
it  not  ? — Yes,  Part  V.  of  the  Act  deals  with  the 
regulation  of  common  lodging-houses. 

18.313.  Section  59  requires  that  "  the  local 
"  authority  shall  cause  a  register  to  be  kept,  in  which 
"  shall  be  entered  the  names  and  residences  of  the 
"  keepers  of  all  common  lodging-htuses  within  the 
"  district  of  tiie  local  authority,  and  the  situation  of 
"  every  such  house,  and  the  number  of  lodgers  auiho- 
"  rised  according  to  this  Act  to  be  kept  therein  and 
"  in  each  apartment  thereof."     That  is  different,  I 
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think,  from  the  Engh'sh  Act,  where  it  is  provided 
that  the  register  shall  show  the  number  of  lodgers  in 
the  whole  house  ? — Yes. 

18.314.  In  England  it  is  required  by  section  78  of 
the  Public  Health  Act  that  the  certificate  as  to  the 
character  of  the  lodging-house  keeper  shall  be  "  signed 
"  by  three  inhabitant  householders  of  the  parish, 
"  respectively  rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the 
"  parish  within  which  the  lodging-house  is  situate 
"  for  property  of  the  yearly  rateable  value  of  6/.  or 
"  upwards,"  whereas  in  Scotland  it  is  enough  that 
they  should  be  assessed  to  the  poor  rate  ? — Yes. 

18.315.  Section  62  of  the  Scotch  Act,  I  think, 
relates  to  the  rules  and  regulations  which  may  be 
made  by  the  local  authority  with  reference  to  common 
lodging-houses  ? — It  does. 

18.316.  It  empowers  the  local  authority  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  with  respect  to  the  inspection  of 
common  lodging-houses,  and  lays  down  the  conditions 
and  restrictions  under  which  such  inspection  may  be 
made  ? — That  is  so. 

18.317.  You  are  probably  aware  that  the  Public 
Health  Act  (England)  empowers  the  local  authority 
to  make  regulations  as  to  giving  notices  and  taking 
precautions  in  cases  of  infectious  disease,  and  that 
there  is  no  similar  provi>ion  in  the  Scotch  Act  ? — 
Our  Act  is  different  in  that  respect  from  the  English 
Act. 

18.318.  Section  67  of  your  Act  provides,  does  it 
not,  for  the  local  authority  and  the  medical  officer 
being  informed  of  cases  of  infectious  disease  occurring 
in  common  lodging-houses? — Yes,  and  that  power  is 
enlarged  by  the  local  Acts  in  some  of  the  larger 
towns. 

18.319.  Are  your  public  lodging-houses  looked  after 
by  the  police? — Almost  always,  for  police  purposes. 

I  In  a  considerable  number  of  districts  the  police  are 
(sanitary  inspectors,  and  therefore  they  go  with  the 
'powers  of  the  inspectors  of  common  lodging-houses ; 
but  even  wliei'c  they  are  not  inspectors  of  common 
lodging-houses  they  almost  always  supplement  the 
inspection  of  common  lodging-houses  by  visits  of 
their  own,  and  give  information  to  the  local  autho- 
rity. 

18.320.  To  come  to  the  matter  of  underground 
dwellings;  underground  dwellings  are  dealt  with,  are 
they  not,  by  the  4oth  section  of  the  Public  Health 
(Scotland)  Act  ?— Yes. 

18.321.  In  England,  by  section  71  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875,  we  have  a  provision  that — "  It 
"  shall  not  be  lawful  to  let  or  occupy,  or  suffer  to  be 
"  occupied  separately  as  a  dwelling  any  cellar  (in- 
"  eluding  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  in  that  expres- 
"  sion  any  vault  or  underground  room)  built  or  rebuilt 
"  after  the  passing  of  tliis  Act  or  which  is  not  law- 

fully  so  let  or  occupied  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
"  this  Act."  You  have  no  such  prohibition  as  that 
in  Scotland,  have  you  ? — No. 

18.322.  Your  provision  is  that  the  local  authorities 
shall  give  notice  to  the  owners  from  time  to  time  that 
the  letting  of  cellars  for  dwellings  is  prohibited  ? — 
Yes. 

18.323.  Ynur  notices  are  separate  notices  referring 
to  eacii  particular  case  — Yes. 

18.324.  There  is  not  a  general  prohibition? — No, 
and  if  the  notices  are  not  complied  with  then  the 
Sheriff  Court  is  appealed  to. 

18.325.  Have  you  any  rules  as  to  what  is  a  cellai 
that  3  0U  allow  to  be  inhabited  ? — We  have  no  rule 
except  the  statutory  rule.  Those  are  matters  over 
Avhich  the  board  of  supervision  cannot  really  exercise 
much  control. 

18.326.  But  does  each  town  do  what  it  likes  ? — 
Each  town  interprets  it  as  it  pleases ;  but  it  is  only  in 
the  larger  towns  that  there  is  much  or  any  of  that 
defective  kind  of  dwelling,  and  they  all  have  very 
stringent  regulations  in  tlieir  Police  Acts. 

18.327.  Do  they  stop  it  in  practice  ? — They  do  to 
a  large  extent,  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  Greenock,  and  Aberdeen,  all  have  very 
stringent  Police  Acts. 


18.328.  What  is  the  state  of  the  law  in  Scotland  as 
to  what  we  call  building  byelaws  in  England  ?  There 
is  no  provision  in  the  Scotch  Public  Health  Act,  is 
there,  similar  to  the  provisions  in  the  English  Public 
Health  Act  with  regard  to  building  byelaws  ? — No, 
that  is  a  considerable  defect.  In  the  towns  they  have 
a  court  which  is  called  the  dean  of  guild  court,  and  I 
think  it  is  only  in  some  of  them  that  they  conceive 
they  have  the  power  to  forbid  the  erection  of  a 
building  where  the  arrangements  are  unsanitary  ;  but 
it  is  very  desirable,  I  think,  that  local  authorities  all 
over  the  country  should  have  some  means  of  super- 
vision over  the  erection  of  new  buildings  and  some 
power  of  preventing  the  increase  of  an  evil  which 
already  exists  to  so  large  an  extent,  and  of  preventing 
the  erection  of  buildings  in  such  a  manner  as  is 
clearly  unsanitary. 

18.329.  I  propose  to  ask  the  questions  which  we 
shall  have  to  ask  with  regard  to  the  working  of  Sir 
Richard  Cross's  Acts,  and  Mr.  Torrens's  Acts,  of  Mr. 
Donald  Crawford  (who  is  now  in  the  room)  after  your 
examination  is  concluded  ? — Those  Acts,  so  far  as  the 
Board  of  Supervision  are  concerned,  are  scarcely  within 
our  cognisance,  and  any  information  that  I  could  give 
you  with  regard  to  them  would  be  only  of  the  most 
general  nature. 

18.330.  Has  your  attention  been  turned  generally 
to  the  evils  connected  with  the  condition  of  the  houses 
of  the  working  classes  in  the  large  towns,  or,  generally, 
in  Scotland  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  it  has.  Occa- 
sionally instances  arise,  but  rather  in  the  smaller 
towns.  In  the  larger  towns  we  have  not  had  com- 
plaints made  to  us, 

18.331.  Is  there  any  special  place  which  you  would 
like  to  mention  as  being  a  specimen  of  the  evils  of 
which  you  speak  ? — No,  I  do  not  at  this  moment 
remember  any  special  case. 

18.332.  Which  towns  should  you  be  disposed  to 
name  to  us  as  being  those  in  which  overcrowding  is 
most  likely  to  be  found  ? — The  large  manufacturing 
centres  ;  the  larger  towns,  such  as  Glasgow,  Edin- 
burgh, Greenock,  Aberdeen,  and  Dundee,  are  the 
towns  in  which  necessarily  there  is  greater  difficulty 
in  finding  proper  accommodation ;  but,  as  far  as  I  am  ' 
aware,  the  two  main  causes  of  overcrowding  are 
these : — One,  the  incapacity  of  the  workman  to  pay 

a  higher  rent  for  a  house  which  is  at  his  disposal  if  he 
could  pay  the  higher  rent ;  and  the  other,  the  inabilitv 
of  a  large  number  of  the  workmen  to  appreciate  the 
/comforts  of  better  dwellings.  I  have  known  instances 
where  workmen  who  were  receiving  very  high  wages 
in  prosperous  times  still  pigged  together,  if  I  may 
use  the  expression,  in  a  room  where  the  overcrowding 
was  dreadful. 

18.333.  I  suppose  you  would  like  us  to  put  detailed 
questions  with  regard  to  overcrowding  and  with 
regard  to  watercloset  accommodation  and  structural 
defects  to  the  medical  officers  of  healtli  who  will  come 
before  us  rather  than  to  yourself? — Yes,  the  medical 
officers,  or  members  of  the  different  local  authoritic 
that  I  have  referred  to  of  those  large  towns,  can  giv^- 
much  more  minute  information  upon  those  points  tha.i 
I  can. 

18.334.  Are  there  any  leading  people  in  Scotland 
who  havf;  generally,  and  not  with  regard  to  one  par- 
ticular town,  turned  their  attention,  so  far  as  you 
know,  iv^  the  moral  and  sanitary  evils  of  overcrowd- 
ing ? — There  are  sanitary  associations,  both  in  Edin- 
burgh and  in  Glasgow,  and  they  have  done  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  good  work  in  calling  the  attention 
of  the  population  to  the  insanitary  arrtingoment  of 
their  houses,  aud  in  assisting  them  by  pointing  out 
the  proper  way  to  remedy  that  state  of  things.  Those 
associations  do  not  execute  any  work  themselves,  so 
that  their  opinions  are  quite  independent. 

18.335.  They  are  vigilance  comniitti  es  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, in  fact,  like  our  Mansion  House  Committee  in 
London  ? — Yes. 

18.336.  So  far  as  you  know,  have  any  independent 
observers  investigated  the  relation  between  rent  and 
wages  in  Scotland  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware  of  it ;  but 
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Mr.  Peterkin,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Sup(3r- 
vision,  who  was  informed  that  his  evidence  would  be 
desired,  will  be  able  to  give  you  a  good  deal  of  infor- 
mation upon  that  subject  with  respect  to  the  northern 
Highlands. 

18.337.  There  is  another  matter  which  has  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  attention  in  England.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  has  been  brought  to  your  notice  in  Scotland 
at  all,  viz.,  the  effect  on  overcrowding,  and  the  general 
effect  in  deteriorating  the  condition  of  the  population 
of  large  demolitions,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  rail- 
way stations,  new  streets,  and  public  improvements 
generally,  or  for  the  purpose  of  artizan  dwelling 
schemes,  or  other  private  schemes  for  building  ;  is 
that  a  matter  which  has  been  brought  to  your  notice  ? 
— No,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  cases  in  Scotland  where 
those  matters  have  been  found  to  any  considerable 
extent  to  have  had  any  effect  upon  the  housing  of  the 
working  classes. 

18.338.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  tenure  of  the 
property  in  which  the  poor  live  in  the  large  Scotch 
towns  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

18.339.  You  said  just  now  that  you  received  a  great 
many  complaints  from  the  small  Scotch  towns ;  do 
you  get  many  complaints  from  the  raral  districts  ? — 
We  get  a  great  many  also  from  the  rural  districts 
where  there  are  mere  hamlets. 

'  18,340.  What  are  the  chief  causes  of  complaint  in 
the  rural  districts  ? — Dung  heaps  and  defective  drain- 
age. 

18.341.  Your  law,  however,  in  Scotland  is  very 
strong  and  good  on  the  subject  of  dung  heaps,  is  it 
not? — Yes,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  carry  it  into 
execution.  The  public  opinion  about  a  dung  heap  is 
veiy  different  from  that  of  a  scientific  and  official  man. 

I  With  respect  to  this  I  should  mention  that  our  in- 
specting  officers,  who  are  inspecting  officers  both 
under  the  Poor  Law  and  under  the  Public  Health  Act, 

:  have  a  schedule  which,  whenever  they  visit  a  district 
or  parish,  they  fill  up  with  a  report  upon  all  the  de- 
tails that  come  under  their  notice.  It  is  not  ex- 
haustive, but  if  there  are  any  manifest  or  grievous 
matters  of  neglect  they  do  see  them.  We  receive 
those  reports  from  them  once  a  year,  and  we  send  a 
copy  of  the  report  down  to  the  local  authority,  and 
call  their  attention  to  any  defects  which  may  be 
alleged.  With  regard  to  common  lodging-houses  we 
are  particulai-ly  anxious  to  see  that  the  law  is  en- 
forced. 

18.342.  With  regard  to  houses  which  are  densely 
crowded  being  occupied  by  the  very  poor  in  flats  or 
rooms,  what  we  should  call  "  tenement  houses "  in 
England,  houses  which  are  occupied  in  single  rooms, 
but  which  are  not  common  lodging-houses  ;  do  you 
register  such  houses  as  those  ?— No,  there  is  no  power 
to  register  them  under  the  Act,  and  the  local  authority 
is  the  only  body  who  can  make  an  examination  of 
them. 

18.343.  When  I  asked  you  whether  you  registered 
them,  I  meant  was  it  the  practice  in  Scotland  to 
register  them  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

18.344.  You  are  probably  acquainted  with  section 
90  of  the  Public  Health  Act.  The  provisions  of 
section  35  of  the  Sanitary  Act  in  the  metropolis,  and 
of  section  90  of  the  Public  Health  Act  elsewhere,  are 
that  the  local  authority  may  make  regulations  for 

/  fixing  the  number  of  persons  who  may  occupy  any 
room,  and  so  forth,  and  general  regulations  as  to  the 
conduct  of  tenement  houses.  Those  are  optional  with 
the  local  authorities  in  England ;  have  you  any 
similar  provision  in  Scotland  ? — We  have  no  similar 
provision,  except  under  section  44  of  our  Act. 

18.345.  Do  you  know  at  all  why  similar  powers 
were  not  taken  in  Scotland  under  your  Public  Health 
Act  ? — Our  Act,  I  think,  is  the  earliest  Act  on  this 
subject  of  any  important  character  that  was  passed  ; 
it  was  passed  in  the  year  1867  ;  and  there  are  a  good 
many  details  that  we  should  desire  to  be  remedied, 
but  there  has  been  no  amending  Act  with  reference 
to  this. 


18.346.  But  the  English  provif^ions  are  older  than     Mr.  W.  S. 
that,  although  they  are  renewed  in  the  Public  Health    Walker,  C.B. 
Act  of  1875.     In  the  metropolis,  for  instance,  the  a~TT 
provisions  upon  which  we  now  act  are  those  of  1866  ?  ^" 

— There  is  no  such  provision  in  our  Act. 

18.347.  You  have  not  turned  your  attention  to  that 
matter,  and  therefore  you  have  no  opinion  upon  the 
subject  ? — No. 

18.348.  You  have  provisions  in  your  law  which  are 
better  than  ours  as  to  cemeteries,  but  have  you  the 
provisions  as  to  the  erection  of  mortuaries  to  which  to 
take  bodies  to  from  the  houses  of  the  poor  ?— There 
is  a  clause  authorising  the  local  authority  to  arrange 
for  that  (section  43),  but  we  have  never  had  any  case 
of  that  kind  before  us. 

18.349.  You  have  not  any  mortuaries  ? — We  havi* 
not  had  any  complaint,  and  our  attention  has  nevci 
been  called  to  the  subject. 

18.350.  Do  not  the  poor  keep  dead  bodie?  for 
considerable  time  in  their  homes,  even  when  they 
have  only  a  single  room  ? — Yes,  I  believe  they  do. 

18.351.  But  it  is  so  much  the  habit  of  the  popu- 
lation that  no  one  ever  complains.  Do  you  think  that 
the  general  provision  of  mortuaries  would  gradually 
cause  a  custom  to  grow  up  of  carrying  the  body  away  ? 
— No,  I  am  afraid  not.  There  is  a  very  strong  ob- 
jection amongst  the  poor  to  parting  with  the  remuins, 
and  they  would  look  upon  a  body  sent  to  a  mortuary 
very  much  as  being  put  under  the  charge  of  the 
police. 

18.352.  You  spoke  just  now  of  the  absence  of  pro- 
vision in  the  Scotch  Public  Health  Act  as  to  building 
byelaws  being  a  considerable  defect,  and  of  some 
change  in  the  law  being  required  as  regards  all  new 
buildings.  Would  you  like  to  make  any  further 
statement  with  a  view  to  the  amendment  of  the  law 
upon  the  subject  of  building  byelaws?— I  think  that 
even  in  the  larger  towns  the  state  of  the  law  as  regards 
the  power  of  the  local  authority  should  be  made  more 
distinct  and  definite  than  it  at  present  is,  and  that  that 
power  should  be  extended  to  all  rural  places.  There 
is  a  great  number  of  parishes  in  which  there  is  no 
village,  but  there  is  a  lai'ge  number  in  which  there  is 
a  village,  and  the  local  authority  is  the  parochial 
board.  I  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  a,n  indefinite 
increase  in  the  number  of  insanitary  houses  should  be 
stopped  from  the  date  of  an  enactment,  and  that  all 
buildings  to  be  erected  after  that  date  should  require 
license  and  approval  by  some  authority  before  they 
were  erected.  It  is  much  easier  to  prevent  the  erec- 
tion of  an  insanitary  house  (I  believe  they  are  often 
constructed  from  mere  ignorance  of  the  laws  of 
sanitary  science)  than  to  remedy  its  defects  after  it 
has  been  built. 

18.353.  The  matter  appears  to  be  one  of  very  great 
importance,  and  your  opinion  at  first  sight  would  seem 
to  be  one  against  which  nothing  could  be  alleged. 
That  being  so,  I  do  not  propose  to  press  you  further 
with  questions  upon  the  subject,  because  you  have 
given  a  very  strong  and  distinct  opinion  ;  but  I  should 
propose  to  put  a  similar  question  to  almost  every 
witness  from  Scotland  that  appears  before  us.  I 
suppose  the  Lord  Dean  of  Guild  will  be  able  to  give 
us  information  upon  the  subject  ? — Yes,  the  Lord 
Dean  of  Guild  of  this  city  is  a  man  of  very  large  ex- 
perience. 

18.354.  Do  the  local  authorities  in  Scotland,  gene- 
rally speaking,  both  urban  and  rural,  possess  a  suf- 
ficient staff  of  sanitary  inspectors  ? — In  some  places  I 
cannot  say  that  they  do.  Of  course  in  the  larger 
towns  they  have  a  thoroughly  efficient  staff,  but  the  ^/ 
subdivision  of  our  country  into  districts  is  too  great, 
and  there  is  no  power  in  the  board  of  supervision  to 
control  it.     The  population  of  Scotland,  calculated 

for  1884,  is  3,848,238,  and  the  number  of  separate 
and  independent  local  authorities  over  the  whole  of 
Scotland  is  1,034.  The  different  districts  vary  very 
much  in  population.  In  Govan,  for  instance  (which 
has  two  parishes  now,  but  which,  as  a  combination,  is 
reidly  only  one  parish),  there  is  a  population  o 
238,000 ;  in  Glasgow  there  are  166,003. 
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Mr  W  S.  '  tJ,355.  But  I  should  like  to  stop  you  at  that  point. 
Walker,  C.B.   In  Glasgow  is  not  the  Public  Health  Act  worked  by 

  the  municipality  for  the  whole  municipal  limits  of 

4  April  1885.    Glasgow  ?  —  i'es. 

  18,356.  Then  the  parish  would  not  come  in  there  ? ' 

—But  Glasgow  is  a  burghal  parish ;  the  whole  of  the 
parish  of  Glasgow  is  contained  within  the  burgh. 

18.357.  But  the  authority  for  all  the  city  of 
Glasgow  for  working  the  Public  Health  Act  would 
be  the  city  council,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

18.358.  Then  the  parochial  authority,  so  far  as  the 
Public  Health  Act  goes,  would  not  come  in  ? — They 

/  have  a  portion  of  it.  There  is  no  parochial  board  of 
Glasgow  because  the  whole  of  the  parish  is  within  the 
burgh  ;  but  in  Govan  part  of  the  parish  is  outside.  I 
was  giving  the  population  of  the  different  parishes. 

18.359.  But  the  parish  would  not  matter,  would  it, 
within  the  city  limits  for  our  purposes  ? — No.  Then 

^  in  the  same  way  Barony  has  a  population  of  264,000. 
A  portion  of  that  is  no  doubt  under  the  local  autho- 
rity of  Glasgow.  But  there  is  one  parish  in  Scotland 
with  a  population  as  small  as  147,  and  that  has  the 
whole  machinery  of  a  local  authority,  medical  officer 
of  health,  sanitary  inspector,  and  so  on,  for  itself. 

18.360.  Do  all  the  towns  in  Scotland  send  you  their 
medical  officer's  annual  report  ? — I  think  we  get  them 

V     much  more  frequently  from  most  of  the  large  towns. 

18.361.  Do  you  keep  statistical  records;  do  you 
■work  out,  for  instance,  the  number  of  sanitary  inspec- 
tors in  each  town  ? — We  have  a  record  of  them,  and 
I  could  furnish  you  with  that  if  it  was  considered 
desirable. 

18.362.  Do  you  happen  to  know,  for  instance,  how 
many  sanitary  inspectors  there  are  to  the  population 
of  Glasgow  ? — No,  I  do  not  remember  at  this  moment. 

18.363.  Have  you  ever  compared  the  great  towns 
of  Scotland  one  with  another  to  see  whether  they 
have  all  of  them  something  like  the  same  sanitary 
staff  in  proportion  to  the  population  ? — No.  The 
truth  is  that  we  have  no  great  anxiety  about  the  large 
towns.  We  are  aware  that  their  staff  is  ample,  I 
think  always  so,  and  they  are  intelligent  and  active  in 
the  execution  of  the  Act. 

18.364.  In  the  small  places  I  suppose  you  would 
find  that  they  appoint  persons  who  are  not  very  well 
skilled  in  the  kind  of  work  that  they  have  to  per- 
form ? — Yes  ;  in  some  cases,  owing  to  the  excessive 
number  of  local  authorities,  the  salaries  of  the  sanitary 
inspectors  who  are  not  medical  officers,  as  I  believe 
they  are  in  England  generally,  are  very  small. 

18.365.  The  sanitary  inspector  is  a  separate  person 
in  England  from  the  medical  officer  ? — Yes.  The  sani- 
tary inspectors'  salaries  vary  from  1/.  to  500Z.  or  600Z. 

18.366.  But  I  suppose  that  one  sanitary  inspector, 
■where  you  have  a  parish  of  140  people  appointing 
him,  would  act  for  neighbouring  parishes  also  — No, 
I  think  not ;  he  would  merely  have  his  own  district  to 
attend  to. 

18.367.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  to 
group  parishes  for  this  purpose  ? — Certainly  ;  and  that 

,       is  an  improvement  ■which  the  Board  of  Supervision 
much  desire. 

18.368.  What  do  your  small  rural  parishes  do  with 
regard  to  medical  officers  ? — They  are  not  required  by 
the  Act  to  appoint  one  ;  they  are  required  by  the  Act 
either  to  appoint  one  or  to  employ  one  for  any  special 
occasion  that  may  arise, 

18.369.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  intro- 
duce any  amendment  of  the  law  for  this  purpose  in 
advance  of  the  inti'oduction  of  a  general  reform  of 
local  Government  in  Scotland  ? — It  is  quite  possible. 

18.370.  By  grouping  the  parishes  ? — Yes,  and  giving 
the  Board  of  Supervision  a  power  of  combining  several 
of  these  small  parishes  into  one,  which  would  enable 
them  out  of  the  rates  to  pay  the  officers  a  proper 
salary,  their  whole  time  being  devoted  to  that  pur- 

-V      pose.    Section  8  of  the  Scotch  Act  provides  that : 
"  The  local  authority  may,  and  where  it  shall  be 
"  thought  necessary  by  the  Board  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  the  local  authorities  shall,  appoint  a  sani- 
*'  tary  inspector  or  inspectors,  who  shall  be  also  in- 


"  spector  or  inspectors  of  common  lodging-houses,  and 
"  a  medical  officer  or  medical  officers,"  and  so  on. 
The  limit  that  we  took  with  reference  to  the  exercise 
of  our  powers  was  this :  We  intimated  that  in  every 
parish  or  district  in  which  there  was  an  urban  popula- 
tion or  a  village  population  of  2,000  or  upwards,  a 
sanitary  inspector  mu^t  be  appointed,  and  then  special 
cases  within  that  limit  have  arisen  in  which  we  have 
found  it  necessary  to  exercise  our  power  also. 

18.371.  How  much  do  you  pay  your  three  inspec- 
tors who  answer  to  our  general  inspectors  in  England  ? 
— Two  of  them,  who  are  called  superintendents,  I 
think,  receive  a  salary  of  300/.  a  year,  rising  to  500/., 
and  the  two  others,  who  are  called  visiting  officers, 
receive  salaries  rising  from  300/.  to  400/.,  which  is,  as 
/we  are  aware,  very  much  less  than  the  salaries  in 
England  and  Ireland  given  to  officers  who  have  similar 
duties  to  perform  and  a  much  less  difficult  country 
to  travel  over ;  but  those  salaries  were  JEixed  by  the 
Treasury. 

18.372.  There  is  a  matter  which,  as  it  is  rather 
new,  you  are  not  likely  to  have  heard  mentioned,  but 
it  is  just  possible  that  you  may.  There  is  a  difficulty 
found  in  selling  right  out  to  artizan  tenants  in  Eng- 
land the  flats  or  portions  of  a  building  in  which  they 
live  as  if  it  were  a  freehold.  In  Scotland  your  system 
of  feuing  for  a  large  number  of  years  is  the  common 
tenure,  is  it  not  ? — Feuing  for  ever,  in  perpetuity. 

18.373.  Is  there  a  power  in  Scotland  of  feuing  sets 
of  rooms  ? — No,  it  is  the  ground  that  is  feued. 

18.374.  But  is  there  any  power  of  giving  a  perma- 
nent interest  of  selling  right  out  as  it  were  a  set  of 
rooms  in  a  block  ? — Yes.  I  assume  that  the  block  is 
built  by  a  builder  as  a  speculation.  He  may  sell  any 
portion  of  it  that  he  likes ;  and  the  very  common 
arrangement,  I  believe,  is  that  he  divides  the  feu  duty, 
which  is  the  sum  payable  to  the  lord  of  the  manor 
amongst  those  diifferent  purchasers.  In  selling  he  in- 
cludes an  obligation  upon  the  purchaser  to  pay  a 
portion  of  this  feu  duty. 

18.375.  But  does  the  tenant  of  the  flat  in  that  way 
acquire  a  permanent  interest  which  he  can  sell  and 
dispose  of  .^^ — He  ■would  if  the  proprietor  of  the  whole 
sold  him  a  portion. 

18.376.  And  that,  you  think,  is  common? — It  is 
quite  practicable  ;  whether  it  is  common  I  do  not 
know. 

18.377.  The  Lord  Dean  of  Guild  would  be  able,  I 
suppose,  to  tell  us  about  that  ? — Yes,  I  should  think 
he  certainly  would. 

18.378.  The  Board  of  Supervision  are  an  altogether 
independent  authority  ;  you  cannot  be  considered  to 
be  under  anybody  else  ? — The  Board  of  Supervision 
are  under  the  Home  Secretary. 

18.379.  But  only  in  a  very  vague  and  distant  way  ? 
— In  some  respects  only. 

18.380.  But  in  very  important  matters  you  are  in 
the  habit,  are  yoix  not,  of  ■writing  for  information  as 
to  similar  action  to  the  Local  Government  Board  in 
England,  and  then  acting  very  much  on  your  own 
responsibility  ;  for  instance,  as  regards  cholera  and 
orders  prohibiting  the  importation  of  rags,  and  so 
forth,  you  act  very  much  of  yourselves  ? — We  do. 
Our  practice  has  been  to  ascertain  what  regulations 
the  Local  Government  Board  were  going  to  enforce  in 
England,  because  we  see  that  great  impropriety  would 
arise  fi'om  having  different  arrangements  for  the  two 
parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  with  reference  to  the 
cholera  there  is  a  part  of  our  Act  which  relates  to  a 
disease  of  that  kind,  and  there  we  are  under  the  Privy 
Council  still.  We  apply  to  them  when  we  think  that 
the  occasion  lias  arisen  to  put  in  force  that  portion  of 
the  Act. 

18.381.  But,  generally  speakin?,  you  do  not  require 
the  Home  Secretary's  signature  for  much,  do  you  ?— 
No,  not  for  a  great  number  of  things  ;  wo  consider 
ourselves  a  sub-department  of  the  Home  Office. 

18.382.  Of  course  you  are  so  in  name,  but  in  fact 
you  are  not  much  under  them  ? — No,  not  a  great  deal. 
We  are  restrained  from  evil  doing  by  the  courts  of 
law ;  we  are  under  them,  of  course,  and  we  have  not 
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a  great  deal  to  do,  I  am  glad  to  say,  with  litigation. 
From  tl'.e  year  1852  down  to  the  present  time  we 
have  not  had  a  great  number  of  cases  in  which  we 
have  found  it  necessary  to  litigate,  or  in  which  other 
persons  have  sued  us ;  and  there  has  been  no  occasion 
on  which  we  have  not  been  successful  with  costs. 

18.383.  Are  you  prepared  to  make  any  suggestion 
to  us  with  regard  to  the  amendment  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  (Scotlaud)  upon  questions  which  are 
within  tiie  purview  of  this  Commission  ? — I  have  not 
considered  that,  nor  have  my  Board  specially. 

18.384.  The  reason  why  I  asked  you  that  question 
was  because  you  said  just  now  that  your  Act  was  not 
a  very  modern  one,'  and  that  there  were  a  good  many 
points  upon  which  you  thought  it  desirable  to  amend 
it ;  I  do  not  know  Avhether  any  of  those  are  points 
which  we  have  had  mentioned  here  to-day,  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  upon  which  you  have  made  a 
strong  recommendation,  or  whether  they  are  such  as 
come  within  the  purview  of  this  Commission? — I  was 
speaking  before  with  reference  to  the  Act  generally, 
but  with  reference  to  those  three  points  I  should  like 
to  consider  the  matter  at  home  and  send  yon  a  note 
afterwards.  There  are  some  points,  one  of  which, 
for  instance,  occurs  to  me  at  this  moment,  viz.,  the 
adoption  of  rules  and  regulations  for  common  lodging- 
houses  which  we  cannot  enforce.  It  is  only  upon 
application,  i.e.,  upon  a  resolution  of  the  local  authority 
that  we  are  called  into  action,  and  have  to  approve  or 
disapprove  of  the  rules  that  they  propose.  1  think  it 
is  very  desirable  that  the  whole  of  those  local  autho- 
rities, where  there  are  common  lodging-houses,  should 
be  compelled  to  have  rules  and  regulations. 

18.385.  You  could  not  compel  them  to  act  upon 
them,  could  you  ? — No ;  but  if  they  did  not  enforce 
them  we  should  have  more  power, 

18.386.  Do  you  mean  by  something  similar  to  the 
English  mandamus  ? — It  would  come  to  that.  T'he 
possession  of  that  power  would  enforce  our  injunc- 
tions very  largely.  The  local  authorities  are  not 
anxious  to  goto  the  court.  Out  of  the  whole  1,034 
local  authorities  in  Scotland,  only  280  have  adopted 
rules  and  regulations  for  common  lodging-houses.  A 
great  number  of  the  parishes  have  no  common  lodging- 
houses  ;  but  the  280  that  have  them  is  far  too  small 
a  number. 

18.387.  In  dealing  with  the  Public  Health  Act  of 
England  it  has  been  the  opinion  of  this  Commission 
that  the  provisions  as  to  nuisances  have  in  view 
rather  the  abatement  of  the  nuisance  than  the  punish- 
ment of  the  person  by  whose  default  the  nuisance  has 
arisen  ;  for  instance,  where  a  nuisance  has  been 
ascertained  to  exist,  if  the  person  through  whose 
default  it  has  arisen  has,  on  notice  by  the  sanitary 
authority,  caused  it  to  be  abated  ;  proceedings  are  not 
taken  unless  the  sanitary  authority  are  of  opinion  that 
a  nuisance  is  likely  to  recur  there,  and  that  is  so  in 
the  Scotch  Act  ? — Yes. 

18.388.  In  such  a  case  the  person  who  causes  the 
nuisance  incurs  no  penalty  by  neglect.  This  Com- 
mission has  thought  it  desirable  that  the  existence  of 
a  nuisance,  even  though  it  may  be  remedied  after 
notice,  should  render  the  person  resj)onsible  for  it 
liable  to  a  penalty ;  what  ia  your  opinion  upon  that 
point  ? — I  believe  that  a  great  number  of  these  nui- 
sances exi=it  from  sheer  and  utter  ignorance;  and 
until  a  man  gets  notice  that  he  is  doing  something 
that  is  objectionable,  it  would  be  rather  hard  to  impose 
a  penalty  upon  him. 

18.389.  I  will  not  press  you  upon  that  point 
because  the  operation  of  our  recommendation  in 
England  is  principally  metropolitan.  The  law  in  the 
metropolis  under  the  Sanitary  Act  of  1866  is  not  so 
good  HS  that  which  you  possess  in  Scotland,  wh;ch  is 
similar  to  that  under  the  law  of  1875  in  England,  and 
therefore  the  probability  is  that  your  law  is  sufficient 
upon  that  poiut.  Now  to  go  to  another  matter,  have 
water  companies  in  Scotland  power  to  cut  off  water 
when  the  rates  are  not  paid  ? — I  am  not  sure,  but  I 
rather  think  so. 
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18,290.  Who    would    know    about    that?  — The  Mr.W.S. 
witnesses    for   Edinburgh ;  the   medical   officers  of  Walker,  C.B. 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  would  tell  you  about  that.   

18.391.  {Earl  Brownlow.)    With    regard  to    the    ^  ApriUSSS. 
appoii!tment  of  sanitary  inspectors,  is  any  particular 
qualification  sought  for  — No. 

18.392.  Does  the  sanitary  inspector  in  Scotland 
work  under  the  health  officer  ? — No,  he  is  an  indepen- 
dent  officer.  We  are  aware  that  that  is  not  the 
English  system,  but  we  think  that  ours  is  rather 
superior  to  the  English  system,  for  this  reason  :  that 
the  officer  who  finds  fault  and  gives  notice  is  the 
sanitary  inspector,  a  layman  ;  and  the  officer  whom 
he  calls  in  as  witness  to  give  scientific  evidence  is 
the  medical  officer.  Therefore,  we  think  that  his 
evidence  is  more  valuable  as  he  was  not  the  originator 
of  the  complaint. 

18.393.  In  your  opinion  it  would  not  be  desirable 
to  make  any  change  in  the  present  arrangements  in 
Scotland  ? — I  should  enlarge  the  districts"  and  have 
sanitary  inspectors  specially  fitted  for  their  work  in 
the  rural  districts  and  where  there  are  villages. 

18.394.  On  the  subject  of  feus,  did  I  rightly  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  feus  wei  e  always  in  perpetuity 
in  Scotland  ?— Yes  ;  a  feu,  to  explain  it  in  popular 
language,  is  a  sale  of  the  land  subject  only  to  this 
provision,  that  if  the  feu  duty,  that  is  to  say,  the 
ground  rent,  is  not  paid,  the  land  may  be  forfeited.  I 
believe  tliat  such  a  case  hardly  ever  occurs,  because 
there  are  buildings  erected  upon  it,  and  it  is  always 
more  valuable  than  the  annual  payment ;  but  a  feu  is 
a  sale  of  the  ground,  not  for  a  certain  lump  price, 
but  for  an  animal  payment  in  perpetuity,  ' 

18.395.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collijigs.)  You  said  that  there 
were  1,034  local  authorities  in  Scotland,  did  you  not  ? 
— Yes. 

18.396.  How  many  of  those  are  municipalities  that 
correspond  with  our  mayor  and  corporation  ? — I  can- 
not off-hand  give  you  that  information,  but  I  can 
supply  it. 

18.397.  What  kind  of  local  authorities  are  the  re- 
maining number  ;  are  they  elected  r — A  portion  of 
them  are  elected.  They  are  parochial  boards  ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  boards  who  have  charge  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  poor  law  equivalent  in  point  of  power  to 
the  English  boards  of  guardians,  but  not  so  consti- 
tuted. Every  owner  of  20^.  a  year  and  upwards  ia 
de  facto  a  member  of  that  board. 

18.398.  Do  any  of  them  correspond  with  our  local 
boards  of  health  in  England  ?-- -No,  they  do  not. 

18.399.  Did  I  correctly  understand  you  to  say  that 
you  would  like  your  board  of  supervision  to  have 
power  to  compel  local  authorities  in  the  first  place  to 
have  byelaws,  and  then  to  carry  them  out? — Yes,  I 
would. 

18.400.  You  anticipate  no  difficulty  with  the  local 
autliorities  in  case  they  declined  ? — 1  think  very  hkely 
they  would  not  approve  of  it ;  very  likely  they  would 
not  like  it. 

18.401.  Do  you  not  fear  a  conflict  between  the 
Board  of  Supervision  and  the  local  authorities  ? — No ; 
I  meant  a  conflict  in  Parliament.  I  think  they  would 
very  probably  object,  A  small  parish  does  not  like 
being  combined  with  its  neighbour  ;  it  likes  to  manage 
its  own  affairs,  but  I  think  the  aflTairs  would  be  better 
managed  if  two  or  three  parishes  were  thrown  to- 
gether. 

18.402.  But  do  I  rightly  understand  that  you  advo- 
cate a  central  authority  to  compel  them  ? — I  would 
have  statutory  compulsion. 

18.403.  {Chairman.)  What  you  really  recommend 
is  a  reform  of  local  government  in  Scotland  as  regards 
its  districts  ? — Yes. 

18.404.  {Mr.  Jesse  CoUings.)  I  think  I  heard  you 
say  that  when  the  sheriff  pronounces  judgment  local 

authorities  invariably  yield  on  certain  points  ?  That 

is  so. 

18.405.  Does  it  not  do  away  with  the  necessity  of 
any  compulsion  if,  when  the  matter  is  put  before  the 
local  authorities,  they  invariably  yield  ? — I  meant  with 
reference  to  the  abatement  of  nuisances, 
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18.406.  But  seeing  that  they  yield  upon  one  point, 
is  it  not  likely  that  the  same  remonstrances  would  be 
suiEcient  in  any  other  matter?— I  think  so,  if  they 
had  statutory  force  ;  but  at  present  the  sheriff  would 
have  no  jurisdiction  whatever  if  one  parish  desired  to 
be  combined  with  another  and  the  other  resisted. 

18.407.  You  also  said  that  you  had  power  of  closing 
a  house  when  two  convictions  were  obtained  for  over- 
crowding. When  you  close  a  house  in  that  manner 
what  compensation,  if  any,  is  given  to  the  owner  ? — 
1  cannot  tell  you  ;  you  will  get  that  information  from 
the  otficers  of  the  large  towns. 

18.408.  You  spoke  of  a  populous  place;  what  is 
your  definition  of  a  populous  place  ? — The  statutory 
definition  of  a  populous  place  is  a  place  of  1,000  in- 
habitants. 

18.409.  Is  it  part  of  the  duty  of  your  medical 
officers  to  give  notice  of  infectious  diseases  where  they 
exist  ? — Yes. 

18.410.  Do  the  local  authorities,  as  a  rule,  in  Scot- 
land provide  any  hospital  or  any  means  to  deal  Avith 
those  cases  of  infectious  disease  when  they  have  re- 
ceived notice  of  them  from  the  medical  officer  of 
health  ? — A  considerable  number,  but  not  so  many  as 
I  should  desire. 

18.411.  Tliere  are  localities  where  they  have  small- 
pox hospitals  and  fever  hospitals  ? — Yes,  and  there 
are  places  where  there  are  none  and  where  there 
ought  to  be. 

18.412.  What  follows  when  a  medical  officer  has 
given  notice  that  an  infectious  disease  exists? — The 
local  authority  has  to  make  the  best  arrangement  it 
can  for  isolation. 

18.413.  You  spoke  of  sanitary  matters,  such  as 
drainage,  and  dung  heaps,  and  so  forth,  not  being 
attended  to  in  the  rural  districts,  and  you  said  that 
there  were  great  difficulties  in  carrying  the  law  into 
execution ;  with  what  authority  lies  the  duty  in 
purely  rural  districts  of  carrying  out  these  sanitary 
laws  ? — The  local  authority  is  responsible  for  it. 

18.414.  Is  that  the  same  as  the  parochial  authority 
that  you  spoke  of  ? — It  is. 

18.415.  Then  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  parochial 
authority  doing  its  duty  in  that  respect  ? — Yes. 

18.416.  The  local  authority  is  elected  mainly  upon 
the  property  qualification,  is  it  not  ? — If  it  is  not  a 
burgh  it  is ;  in  the  rural  districts  it  is. 

18.417.  It  is  based  on  a  property  qualification  ? — 
To  a  large  extent. 

18,41b.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  these  local  autho- 
rities were  elected,  not  on  a  property  qualification  but 
by  those  whom  these  defective  sanitary  arrangements 
affect,  by  all  the  inhabitants  in  fact,  a  public  opinion 
would  be  created  which  would  be  more  effective  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  these  reforms?— I  am 
afraid  quite  tlie  reverse.  The  veiy  class  of  people 
who  would  be  elected  are  the  people  who  do  not 
desire  to  be  put  to  the  expense  of  abating  a  nuisance. 

18.419.  Is  that  cause  or  effect  when  they  felt  that 
they  had  the  power  of  altering  their  condition,  would 
they  not  be  lead  to  use  that  power  ? — I  fear  not. 

18.420.  (Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  Are  there  not  local 
boards  in  Scotland  in  populous  places  ? — No,  parochial 
boards. 

18.421.  But  if  a  populous  place  springs  up  within  a 
parish,  does  not  that  get  constituted  under  a  local 
board  ? — No,  not  unless  it  adopts  the  Police  Act  and 
becomes  a  police  burgh.  Then  the  Commissioners 
are  entitled  to  exercise  jurisdiction. 

18.422.  Then  your  equivalent  for  a  local  board  is 
what  I  may  call  a  place  under  police  commissioners. 
If  a  little  town  spi'inga  up  within  a  paiisli,  a  place 


like  Oban  or  whatever  it  may  be,  and  wishes  to  be  an 
urban  authority,  it  is  described  as  a  place  under  the 
police  commissioners  ? — If  it  adopts  the  Police  Act  it 
becomes  ipso  facto  a  local  authority. 

18.423.  A  local  authority  distinct  from  the  parish? 
— A  local  authority  distinct  from  the  parish. 

18.424.  And  then  the  residue  of  the  parish  remains 
the  authority  for  the  rural  part  ? — Yes. 

18.425.  With  regard  to  there  being  no  adequate 
power  to  prescribe  conditions  for  new  buildings,  would 
that  apply  also  not  only  to  the  building  but  to  the 
width  of  the  street  and  the  space  of  light  and  air 
around? — With  respect  to  light  and  air,  so  far  as 
sanitary  arrangements  required,  it  would.  I  was 
speaking  of  single  houses  for  labourers  all  over  the 
country. 

18.426.  But  in  town  districts  are  the  existing 
powers  sufficient  to  secure  that  new  streets  shall  be 
properly  laid  out  as  to  width  and  light,  and  air,  and 
the  space  at  the  back  of  the  houses  being  enough  for 
ventilation  ? — There  is  nothing  in  our  Act  relating 
to  that,  I  think  ;  but  you  will,  no  doubt,  get  that 
information  from  the  authorities. 

18.427.  Do  you  not  get  the  byelaws  to  approve  ? — 
No,  not  under  the  Police  Act;  the  greater  part  of 
these  operations  are  under  the  general  Police  Act. 

18.428.  In  the  case  of  a  municipal  burgh  under  the 
Police  Act,  its  building  byelaws  have  to  be  approved 
by  somebody?— I  think  they  have  to  be  approved  by 
the  sheriff  but  I  am  not  quite  certain.  They  do  not 
come  to  the  Board  of  Supervision. 

18.429.  [Mr.  Broadhurst.)  With  regard  to  the 
sanitary  inspectors,  have  you  any  knowledge  of  what 
previous  employment  they  were  engaged  in  before 
being  appointed  sanitary  inspectors  ? — They  were 
engaged  in  occupations  of  the  most  various  kinds;  a 
grocer  or  blacksmith  in  a  village  gets  his  1/.  or  51.  a, 
year  for  acting  as  sanitary  inspector,  and  he  carries  on 
his  trade  at  the  same  time.  That  is  the  part  of  our 
system  that  I  was  pointing  at  when  1  referred  to  a 
combination  of  a  cluster  of  parishes,  each  contributing 
its  Al.  or  5/.  which  would  enable  the  combined  body 
to  get  a  trained  and  efficient  sauitary  inspector,  whose 
whole  time  would  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  district. 

18.430.  Then   about  the   chief  inspectors.  You 

have  two  or  three  chief  inspectors,  have  you  not  ?  

We  have  inspectors  under  the  Board  of  Supervision. 

18.431.  Whose  time  is  wholly  engaged  in  that 
duty  ? — We  have  now  four  inspectors  ;  but  it  is 
utterly  impossible  for  such  a  staff  to  go  into  details  in 
every  village  and  parish  in  Scotland. 

18.432.  With  regard  to  the  leasing  of  land,  you 
know  the  system,  I  suppose,  prevailing  in  England  of 
leasing  for  60  or  90  years  ? — Yes. 

18.433.  Do  you  think  that  if  that  system  prevailed 
it  would  improve  the  condition  of  things  in  Scotland  ? 
— It  hardly  exists  here,  and,  I  believe,  the  general 
feeling  of  the  population  is  adverse  to  it  in  this  way, 
that  they  do  not  like  spending  money  upon  a  pi(-ce  of 
ground  which  will  revert  to  the  proprietor  afier  a 
certain  number  of  years.  They  prefer  the  Scotch 
system  of  perpetual  feus. 

18.434.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collings.)  Could  you  give  us 
the  number  of  burghs  which  tliere  are  ? — Yes. 

18.435.  {3fr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  You  have  some 
very  small  burghs,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

18.436.  Could  you  give  those  above  2,000  in  popu- 
lation and  those  under  2,000  ? — Yes,  1  could  give  the 
whole  of  them.* 

18.437.  {Mr.  Jesse  Callings.)  Will  you  distinguish 
the  old  corporations,  those  which  are  elected  in  a 
manner  different  from  the  more  modern  corporations  ? 
— There  are  very  few  of  those. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
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18.438.  {Chairman,)  You  are  legal  secretary  to 
the  Lord  Advocate  ? — Yes. 

18.439.  The  Acts  of  Parliament  bearing  upon  the 
housing  of  (he  poorer  classes  in  Scotland  are  chiefly  the 
two  series  of  Artizans  Dwellings  Acts  (Mr.  Torrens's 
and  Sir  Richard  Cross's  Acts)  and  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1867,  on  which  we  have  examined  Mr.  Walker  ? 
—They  are. 

18.440.  The  Public  Health  Act  deals  with  the  re- 
moval of  nuisances  and  the  regulation  of  common 

He.  lodging-houses,  and  is  administered  by  the  Board  of 
Supervision  as  the  central  authority;  and  although 
tlie  Home  Secretary  has  certain  powers  under  this 
Act,  its  working  in  detail  rarely  comes  under  the 
notice  of  the  Home  Office  or  of  the  Lord  Advocate  ? 
— That  is  so. 

18.441.  The  Artizans  Dwellings  Acts  are  adminis- 
tered, are  they  not,  under  the  Home  Office  as  the 
central  and  confirming  authority,  and  not  under  the 
Board  of  Supervision  ? — Yes. 

18.442.  In  dealing  with  these  Acts  the  Home 
Office  is  usually  advised  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  is  it 
not  ? — It  is. 

18.443.  Before  we  come  to  the  Ai-tizans  Dwellings 
Acts  there  is  some  earlier  legislation  as  to  whicli  I 
should  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions.  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  Act  (to  use  the  name  by  which  we 
usually  call  it  here),  the  Lodging  House  Act  of  1851, 
14  &  15  Vict.  c.  34.,  did  not,  I  think,  apply  to  Scot- 
land — It  did  not. 

18.444.  Although  that  Act  did  not  apply  to  Scot- 
land, the  amending  Act  of  1866,  29  Vict.  c.  28.,  an 
Act  with  regard  to  loans  of  public  money  for  these 
purposes,  does  apply  to  Scotland,  I  think  ? — Yes,  it 
was  made  expressly  to  apply  by  an  Act  of  1867. 
There  appears  to  have  been  some  mistake  in  the 
drafting,  because  the  Act  of  1866  which  amends  the 
Act  of  1851  refers  exclusively  to  public  loans,  and 
amongst  other  clauses  when  it  incorporates  the  Lands 
Clauses  Act  it  also  incorporates  the  Lands  Clauses 
(Scotland)  Act,  evidently  implying  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  apply  to  Scotland.  That  appears  to  have 
been  noticed  afterwards,  and  then  the  Act  of  1867 
was  passed,  which  said  that  in  spite  of  (I  think) 
section  53  of  the  Act  of  1851,  which  says  that  the 
Act  shall  not  apply  to  Scotland,  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  1866  should  apply  to  Scotland.  Now  as  the 
Act  of  1866  incorporates  the  Act  of  1851  and  says 
that  they  are  to  be  read  as  one  Act,  I  think  the  fair 
reading  of  it  is  that  even  the  Act  of  1851  now  applies 
to  Scotland  ;  but  its  machinery  would  be  quite  inap- 
plicable aud  unworkable. 

18.445.  I  think  you  have  been  as  much  puzzled  as 
we  were  at  the  Local  Government  Board  to  make  up 
your  minds  whether  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Act  does  or 
does  not  at  this  moment  apply  to  Scotland  ;  and  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  draftsman  did  not  contemplate  the 
practical  application  of  it  to  Scotland? — It  could 
obviout-ly  not  have  been  intended  to  apply  to  Scot- 
land. 

18.446.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  question  has  only 
possessed  a  speculative  interest  hitherto,  inasmuch  as 
the  Act  has  never  been  put  into  force  in  either 
country  ? — That  is  so. 

18.447.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  fair  to  ask  you 
whether  you  have  considered,  if  it  were  thought 
desirable  to  make  it  apply  to  Scotland,  the  means  by 
which  it  could  be  made  a  workable  Act? — 1  read  it 
very  carefully  with  that  view,  and  it  struck  me  that  it 
was  a  somewhat  difficult  question,  because,  if  I  rightly 
understand  its  scope,  the  effect  of  it  would  be  to 
enable  town  councils  and  other  local  authorities  to 
become  lodginy-house  keepers,  as  it  were,  on  their 
own  account  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  At  first 
sight  my  own  opinion  (I  express  it  with  diffidence) 
would  be  rather  against  that,  unless  there  is  an 
urgent  necessity  fur  it,  because  I  think  it  is  an 
entirely  new  departure,  in  Scotland,  at  least.  With 
the  exception  of  such  ininor  undertakings  as  pubUc 
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baths,  for  instance,  where  they  do  take  payment  for   

work  for  the  public,  they  do  not  appear  as  under-  *  April  1885. 
takers  or  traders  in  any  way ;  and  I  think  there 
might  probably  be  considerable  risk  of  abuse  if  they 
were  to  undertake  the  management  of  such  an  under- 
taking as  a  lodging-house  on  a  largo  scale  in  com- 
petition with  private  individuals. 

18.448.  When  you  say  that  in  Scotland  the  local 
authorities  do  not  act  as  undertakers  or  traders,  do 
they  not  in  any  case  undertake  the  gas  or  water 
supply  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  are  frequently  trustees, 
generally  under  another  name,  of  those  undertakings. 
The  gas  and  the  water  supply  are  sometimes  vested  in 
them,  no  doubt. 

18.449.  {Mi:  Lyulph  Stanley.)  Arid  markets  too? 
— Quite  so.  But  I  should  have  thought  at  first  sight 
that  the  gas  and  water  supply  stood  on  a  dififerent 
footing  from  lodging-houses, 

18.450.  (  Chairman.)  I  think  that  may  be  admitted  ? 
— The  one  is  naturally  a  kind  of  monopoly  whereas 
the  other  is  not. 

18,151.  There  was  also  a  Scotch  Act,  was  there 
not,  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Aitizans  Dwellings 
Act,  namely,  the  Dwelling  Houses  (Scotland)  Act  of 
1855,  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  88.  ?— Yes. 

18.452.  That  differs  from  the  principal  of  the  later 
Acts  in  this  respect,  does  it  nut :  that  it  conferred 
power  not  upon  public  authorities  but  upon  volun- 
tary associations  of  individuab,  associated  for  the 
purpose  "  of  erecting  new  or  improving  existing 
"  dwelling  houses  for  the  working  classes  "  ? — Yes, 
that  was  so. 

18.453.  That  is  an  Act  which  stands  all  by  itself  ; 
there  is  no  similar  Act  in  England,  is  there  ? — There 
is  no  similar  Act  in  England  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  trace. 

18.454.  The  first  part  of  the  Act  confers  upon  such 
voluntary  associations  special  facilities  for  the  regis- 
tration and  transference  of  their  property,  and  for 
dividing  it  into  lots  ? — Yes. 

18.455.  The  second  part  of  the  Act,  beginning  at 
section  23,  gives  the  association  extensive  compulsory 
powers  of  acquiring  property  in  towns,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Court  of  Session  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  magistrates  aud  town  council,  does  it  not  ? — It 
does. 

18.456.  With  this  sanction  they  may  acquire  "any 
"  building  or  range  or  block  of  buildings  which,  by 
"  reason  of  faults  in  their  original  construction  or  of 
"  the  state  of  dilapidation  into  which  they  may 
"  wholly  or  partially  have  fallen,  are  unsuitable  for 
"  dwelling  houses,  and  the  occupation  of  which  in 
"  their  existing  state  and  condition  is  attended  with 
"  risk  of  injury  or  disease  to  the  inhabitants  or  the 
"  neighbourhood,  or  which  by  reason  of  the  abandon- 
"  ment  of  the  whole  or  part  thereof  by  the  parties 
"  having  the  legal  title  thereto,  or  the  uncertainty  or 
"  ignorance  as  to  who  such  parties  may  be,  may  have 
"  become  a  receptacle  or  place  of  harbourage  for 
"  persons  of  dissolute  or  vicious  character  or  in  any 
"  way  a  nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood  "  ?— Those  are 
the  words  ot  the  statute. 

18.457.  Has  that  very  singular  Act  ever  been  acted 
upon  ? — No,  I  have  made  inquiry,  and  I  cannot  learn 
that  it  has  ever  been  acted  upon. 

18.458.  It  has  been  as  completely  a  dead  letter  as 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  Act  in  England  ? — Yes. 

18.459.  You  do  not  know,  I  suppose,  what  is  the 
practical  difficulty  which  prevents  its  working  ? — No, 
I  do  not.  As  regards  the  earlier  parts  of  the  Act 
giving  facilities  for  association  and  so  forth,  it  is 
possible  that  when  the  Companies  Act  of  1862  was 
passed  they  were  not  so  much  required. 

18.460.  Do  you  think  it  was  forgotten,  as  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  Act  was  forgotten  in  England,  where 
we  found  that  the  whole  community  had  entirely 
ignored  its  existence,  and  had  ended  by  forgetting 
it  ? — I  think  that  is  so.  I  cannot  find  that  anybody 
knew  of  its  existence. 
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18.461.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  we  should 
try  and  make  it  a  workable  Act,  or  do  you  think  that 
the  later  Acts  have  rather  superseded  its  necessity  ? — I 
think  the  later  Acts  have  rather  superseded  its  necessity. 
With  regard  to  the  first  part  of  the  Act,  so  far  as  I 
know,  there  are  no  legal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any 
private  association  acquiring  property  voluntarily. 

18.462.  But  this  Act  gives  them  compulsory  power, 
does  it  not  ? — Only  in  the  latter  part  in  the  case  of 
nuisances.  With  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Act, 
it  strilces  me  that  it  would  be  better  that  any  com- 
pulsory powers  of  that  sort  upon  the  ground  of 
nuisance  should  rather  be  vested  in  a  public  authority 
than  in  a  private  association. 

18.463.  Of  course  private  and  voluntary  associa- 
tions, and  even  individuals,  can  now  obtain  loans  from 
the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  under  the 
Act  of  1866  ?~They  can. 

18.464.  Has  much  money  been  borrowed  in  Scot- 
land under  those  provisions  of  1866  and  1881  ? — 1 
am  not  able  to  say  whether  that  is  so  or  not, 

18.465.  I  suppose  the  Public  Works  Loan  Com- 
missioners in  England  are  the  authority  ? — They  are 
the  authority.  Pei'haps  I  ought  to  mention  that  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  money  borrowed  under  the 
Public  Health  Act,  but  I  do  not  understand  you  to  be 
asking  me  about  that. 

18.466.  No;  I  was  asking  you  about  private  per- 
sons. Now  we  come  to  Mr.  Torrens's  and  Sir 
Richard  Cross's  Acts.  Those  are  Acts  which  are  in 
force  (1)  in  burghs,  i.e.,  places  returning,  or  con- 
tributing to  return  members  of  Parliament  or  places 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  town  council;  and  (2) 
places  where  police  commissioners,  or  trustees 
exercising  the  functions  of  police  commissioners,  act 
under  the  General  Police  and  Improvement  (Scot- 
land) Act,  or  whei'e  trustees  and  commissioners  act 
under  any  general  or  local  Act  ? — That  is  so. 

18.467.  In  England  Mr.  Torrens's  Acts  ai'e  now  in 
force  everywhere,  but  that  is  not  the  ease  in  Scot- 
land, where  they  are  only  in  force  in  those  cases  that 
I  have  mentioned  ? — That  is  so  ;  but  in  point  of  fact 
the  definition  which  you  have  read  covers  almost 
every  urban  place. 

18.468.  You  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
advantage  in  having  them  in  force  elsewhere? — I 
should  hardly  think  so. 

18.469.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  not  acted  upon 
at  all  in  Scotland,  are  they  ? — No,  they  are  not. 

18.470.  Mr.  Torrens's  Act  of  1868  and  the  Act  of 
1879,  and  the  second  part  of  the  Act  of  1882,  which 
completes  the  serif^s  known  as  the  Artizans  Dwellings 
Acts,  1868-82,  which  apply  to  those  districts  in 
Scotland  that  I  have  mentioned,  have  been  practically 
a  dead  letter  in  Scotland,  have  they  not  ? — Yes,  that 
is  so.  There  was  a  return  obtained  by  the  Home 
Office  in  the  year  1879  from  all  the  principal  towns 
in  Scotland,  and  in  every  case  the  return  was  that  no 
operations  under  that  Act  had  taken  place.  I  have 
heard  since  then  that  at  one  time  some  procedure 
under  Mr.  Torrens's  Acts  was  begun  in  the  town  of 
Lcith,  but  I  believe  it  was  never  brought  to 
completion. 

18.471.  Do  you  know  who  is  likely  to  come  before 
us  from  Leith  ? — I  saw  the  town  clerk  yesterday,  and 
I  suggested  to  him  that  it  was  extremely  de-irable 
that  evidence  should  be  forthcoming  from  their  cor- 
poration, and  I  said  I  thought  the  Commission 
expected  it.    Ihey  seem  unwilling  to  come  forward. 

18.472.  I  think  they  ought  to  understand  from 
some  source  or  other  that  we  shall  expect  them  to 
come,  and  that  we  shall  probably  comment  upon  their 
not  coming  if  they  do  not  come.  With  reference  to 
the  series  of  Acts  known  as  Sir  Richard  Cross's  Acts, 
the  Artizans  Dwellings  Improvement  Acts,  separate 
Acts  were  passed  for  Scotland  in  the  year  1875,  cor- 
responding to  the  English  Act  of  the  same  year,  aud 
in  1H80  corresponding  to  the  English  Act  of  1879  ? — 
Yes. 

18.473.  The  first  part  of  the  Act  of  1882,  which 
introduced  a  further  relax'ition  of  the  obligaiion  to 


provide  for  the  persons  displaced,  amended  the 
English  Act  but  not  the  Scotch  Act,  and  does  not 
apply  to  Scotland,  does  it  ? — No,  it  does  not  apply  to 
Scotland, 

18.474.  Is  there  any  reason  why  it  should  be  made 
to  apply  to  Scotland  ? — The  town  of  Leith  requested 
that  similar  legislation  should  be  made  for  Scotland. 

18.475.  There  have  been  three  schemes  carried 
through  under  Sir  Richard  Cross's  Acts,  and  there 
have  been  three  schemes  carried  through  under  local 
Acts,  have  there  not  ? — Yes. 

18.476.  The  towns  which  have  obtained  improve- 
ment schemes  by  private  legislation  were  Greenock  in 
1877,  Leith  in  1880,  and  Aberdeen  in  1884,  were 
they  not  ? — Yes. 

18.477.  Those  .were  under  Sir  Richard  Cross's 
Acts  f — Yes. 

18.478.  The  three  largest  towns  in  Scotland  ob- 
tained improvement  schemes  under  local  Acts  ? — Yes  ; 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  at  an  earlier  period,  in  the 
year  1866,  I  think,  and  Dundee  somewhat  later. 

18.479.  Then  the  three  next  largest  towns  in 
Scotland  are  those  which  have  acted  under  Sir 
Richard  Cross's  Acts,  viz.,  Greenock  in  1877,  Leith 
in  1880,  and  Aberdeen  in  1884?— Yes. 

18.480.  The  Greenock  scheme  displaced  2,700 
persons,  did  it  not  ? — Yes. 

18.481.  And  it  cost  about  115,000/.  ?— It  did. 

18.482.  The  Leith  scheme  cost  100,000/.,  did  it 
not  ? — It  did.  and  it  displaced,  I  believe,  about  3,500 
people. 

18.483.  And  it  has  housed  nobody  ? — It  has  housed 
nobody. 

18.484.  The  Aberdeen  scheme  cost  14,000/.,  I  be- 
lieve ? — Yes. 

18.485.  Are  you  at  all  acquainted  with  what  ac- 
tually took  place  at  Leith  ? — Only  through  some 
complaints  which  have  been  addressed  officially  to 
the  Home  Office  on  the  subject.  It  is  alleged  that  no 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  population  which  has 
been  displaced,  and  that  the  vacant  ground,  instead 
of  having  been  applied  for  that  purpose,  so  far  as  it 
has  been  disposed  of  at  all,  has  been  disposed  of  for 
other  purposes,  such  as  public  buildings  and  so  on. 
I  believe  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Town  Council  have 
found  great  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  their  ground, 
which  may  be  one  reason  why  it  is  so. 

18.486.  But  the  allegation  (I  am  not  saying  that 
it  is  deserved)  is  that  they  have  borrowed  the  money 
on  false  pretences,  is  it  not  ? — I  suppose  it  comes  to 
that  to  a  certain  extent. 

18.487.  (Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  Do  you  mean  that 
they  find  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  land  at  the 
price  they  set  upon  it,  or  even  at  no  price  at  all  ? — 
I  do  not  know  the  particulai'S,  but  what  I  meant  was 
that  they  expected  to  dispose  of  it  at  such  a  price  as 
would  recoup  them  for  the  money  that  they  had  spent, 
and  they  are  not  able  to  do  that. 

18.488.  {Chairman.)  You  heard  Mr.  Walker's 
evidence  just  now,  and  you  heard  the  general  ques- 
tions that  I  put  to  him  at  the  end.  Has  your  own 
attention  been  called  at  all  (it  is  possible  that  your 
own  line  of  work  lies  in  a  different  direction)  to  the 
evils  in  connexion  with  the  present  condition  of  the 
legislation  with  respect  to  the  housing  of  the  working 
classes  in  Scotland  ? — Yes,  in  this  way  :  that  there  is 
a  Bill  before  Parliament  which  I  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  which  was  before 
a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  last 
year;  and  it  is  re-introduced  now. 

18.489.  You  refer,  I  presume,  to  the  Police  Bill  ? — 
I  refer  to  the  Pohce  Bill.  That  deals  with  several  of 
the  topics  upon  which  Mr.  Walker  was  examined  and 
more  particularly  with  building  regulations.  The 
scheme  of  our  Acts  in  that  respect  has  been  that 
building  and  street  regulations,  instead  of  being 
embodied  in  the  Pul^lic  Health  Act,  as  I  believe  they 
are  in  England,  have  always  been  embodied  in  the 
General  Police  Acts;  and  the  Bill  which  is  now 
be  01  e  Parliament    contains   more    strict  and  more 
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detailed  regulations  than  there  have  been  in  any 
previous  Bill,  both  as  regards  the  conditions  that  the 
house  must  fulfil  before  it  is  erected  at  all,  and  also  as 
regards  such  matters  as  the  width  of  streets  and  the 
width  of  area  space  behind  houses. 

18.490.  Is  the  Police  Bill  as  prepared  by  you  an 
improvement  even  on  the  English  law  on  the  sub- 
ject ? — Yes,  we  thought  that  in  some  respects  it  was. 

18.491.  And  it  fully  comes  up  to  the  provisions  of 
the  English  law  on  ail  points  ? — Yes,  upon  all  points. 
Perhaps  I  may  state  that  the  general  principle  of  the 
Bill  is  that,  looking  at  such  niaiters  as  the  sanitary 
condition  of  houses  and  also  the  space  round  them  as 
sanitary  questions,  the  rules  as  to  which  ought  to  be 
equally  applicable  anywhere,  it  is  to  be  applicable  in 
all  towns.  But  as  six  of  the  largest  towns  of  Scotland 
have  private  Acts  of  their  own,  most  of  them  obtained 
recently  and  at  great  expense,  and  as  they  have  very 
much  pressed  to  be  left  under  the  provisions  of  their 
own  Acts,  with  power  only  to  adopt  the  other  if  ihey 
please,  the  parts  of  the  Act  referring  to  those  subjects 
a^e  left  optional  with  regard  to  those  six  towns,  but 
they  are  compulsory  with  regard  to  the  whole  of  the 
other  towns  in  Scotland. 

18,402.  {Mr.  l.yul-ph  Stanlej/.)  You  say  that  this 
new  Act  is  more  stringent  than  the  local  Acts  — It  is 
in  some  respects.  As  compared  with  the  Edinburgh 
Act,  for  instance,  the  width  of  the  streets  required  in 
our  Bill  is  greater  than  in  the  Edinburgh  Act. 

18.493.  {Chairman.^  Does  your  Bill  deal  with  any 
of  the  other  matters  (besides  this  of  building  byelaws) 
which  were  touched  upon  in  my  questions  to  Mr. 
Walker  ? — It  deals  with  another  thing  as  to  which  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot  tell  you  how  far  we  go ; 
but  we  require  them  to  have  mortuaries  and  hospitals. 

18.494.  You  go  beyond  the  English  law  with  regard 
to  mortuaries,  do  you  not  ? — Yes,  I  think  we  require 
them  to  have  them. 

18.495.  Are  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  as  introduced 
this  year  somewhat  similar  to  those  which  it  contained 
as  it  passed  through  the  Select  Committee  last  year  ? — 
Yes,  the  Lord  Advocate  thought  it  best  to  introduce 
it  in  the  shape  in  which  it  had  been  left  by  the  Select 
Committee. 

18.496.  Were  those  provisions,  generally  speaking, 
adopted  by  the  Select  Committee  last  year  ? — They 
Avere.  There  was  another  question  that  you  asked 
Mr.  Walker  about,  as  to  which  I  may,  perhaps,  be 
allowed  to  speak  generally,  and  that  is,  as  to  the  sani- 
tary authorities  in  the  rural  districts.  It  has  very 
often  come  under  the  cognizance  of  our  office,  and  I 
would  venture  strongly  to  corroborate  the  opinion 
which  Mr.  Walker  expressed,  that  the  present  rural 
sanitary  authorities  are  not  at  all  satisfactory.  In  the 
first  place,  the  parochial  board,  even  if  it  was  a  well 
constituted  board  for  public  health  purposes  (which  I 
do  not  think  it  is),  was  not  originally  intended  as  a 
sanitary  autliorify  at  all. 

18.497.  That  remark,  however,  applies  also  to  the 
English  sanitary  authorities  ? — Perhaps  it  does.  Then 
the  area  is  frequently  much  too  small  for  efficient 
sanitary  control. 

18.498.  Has  your  attention  been  called  in  any  way, 
either  in  connexion  with  Sir  Richard  Cross's  Acts  or 
otherwise,  to  the  question  of  overcrowding  in  Scotch 
towns  ? — No.  I  have  frequently  a-ked  the  question 
what  became  of  the  displaced  people  where  extensive 
demolitions  took  place  under  any  of  the  causes  that 
you  have  mentioned  in  examining  Mr.  Walker ;  but 
the  only  fact  on  the  subject  that  I  can  speak  to  is, 
that  I  have  never  heard  any  complaint  of  serious 
inconvenience  Irom  that  cause  in  Scotland. 

18.499.  The  towns  in  Scotland  are  not  so  large  as 
the  English  towns,  and,  therefore,  the  difficulties 
which  arise,  for  instance,  in  London  and  Liverpool 
would  not  be  likely  to  arise  in  Scotland,  except  in  the 
case  of  Glasgow  ? — I  believe  that  is  the  explanation, 
that  although  the  displaced  people  may  have  to  go  a 
little  further  off",  still  the  distance  is  not  tno  great  for 
them  to  come  to  their  work.    There  was  another  ques- 


tion about  the  houses  which  you  asked  Mr.  Walker,  Mr. 
upon  which  I  think  I  can  speak  generally,  because  I    B.  Crawford. 
have  a  pretty  good  acquaintance  with  houses  of  that  — — 
kind  in  Edinburgh,  and  that  is  on  the  question  of  the     4  April  188j. 
tenure  of  the  small  tenement  houses.    A  very  common 
tenure  is  for  a  whole  family  to  have  one  room,  and  to 
pay  about  2s.  per  week  for  it;  and  I  have  always 
understood  (though  I  do  not  know  the  details  very 
well)  that  houses  of  that  sort  are  the  property  of  per- 
sons who  buy  them  on  speculation  and  who  derive  a 
very  large  profit  from  those  small  rents. 

18.500.  Two  shillings  per  week  seems  a  very  high 
rent  for  a  single  room  in  Scotland  ? — I  have  often 
seen  an  exceedingly  small  room,  a  mere  garret,  hold- 
ing a  family  of  considerable  size,  for  which  they  pay 
2s.  per  week. 

18.501.  When  yoti  speak  of  a  family  of  considerable 
size,  would  the  town  council  allow  of  such  over- 
crowding as  is  implied  by  the  fact  of  a  family  of 
considerable  size  living  in  a  single  small  room  ? — I  do 
not  think  they  interfere.  Speaking  from  memory,  I 
do  not  know  what  their  powers  are  under  the  Edin- 
burgh A  ct. 

18.502.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.')  Can  you  give  us 
some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  room  ;  would  it  be  10 
feet  square  ? — Yes ;  in  a  room  of  about  10  feet  square 
I  have  seen  a  father,  a  mother,  a  daughter  about  16 
years  old,  and  two  or  three  little  children. 

18.503.  {Chairman.')  In  fHct,  the  evil  of  over- 
crowding exists  in  Edinburgh  in  the  same  form  in 
which  it  exists  in  London?— Yes. 

18.504.  I  suppose  we  shall  be  able  to  hear  about 
that  both  from  Dr.  Littlejohn  and  from  the  committee 
of  citizens  ? — Dr.  Littlejohn  certainly  is  extremely 
well  qualified  to  give  you  information  about  it. 

18.505.  And  there  is  a  committee  of  citizens  in 
Edinburgh  who  have  been  looking  into  the  matter,  is 
there  not  — Yes. 

18.506.  I  suppose  one  of  the  matters  with  which 
your  Police  Bill  would  deal  would  be  the  question  of 
unhealthy  sites,  would  it  not  ? — Yes ;  they  are  not 
allowed  to  build  on  rubbish,  or  where  the  foundation 
is  unhealthy  in  any  way.  I  ought  perhaps  to  mention 
that  that  Bill  has  been  considered  by  the  Board  of 
Supervision,  Mr.  Walker's  Board. 

18.507.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  powers 
of  water  companies  in  Scotland  to  cut  off  water  for 
nonpayment  of  water  rates  ? — I  believe  they  have  the 
power,  but  I  should  not  like  to  say  so  positively. 

18.508.  The  powers  of  the  Public  Health  Acts  in 
Scotland  as  to  noxious  trades  appear  to  be  stronger 
than  the  powers  which  we  possess  in  England  under 
the  Public  Health  Act,  and  I  suppose  you  do  not  need 
much  legislation  on  that  subject  in  your  Police  Bill, 
as  your  Public  Health  Act  is  so  very  strong? — I  do 
not  think  it  is  proposed  to  go  any  further.  Some 
practical  inconvenience  h;is  already  been  caused  by 
the  great  stringency  of  some  of  our  provisions — for 
example,  the  smoke  clause. 

18.509.  And  also  some  of  the  provisions  as  to  the 
pollution  of  rivers  which  are  contained  in  the  Public 
Health  (Scotland)  Act  are  not  contained  in  the 
English  Act  ? — That  is  so. 

18.510.  It  is  rather  outside  the  scope  of  this  Cora- 
mission,  but  as  you  have  mentioned  the  matter  of  the 
smoke  clause,  and  have  stated  that  there  has  been 
complaint  of  the  great  stringency  of  the  law  in  Scot- 
land, I  will  ask  you  whether,  in  spite  of  the  great 
stringency,  there  has  not  been  a  great  deal  of  complaint 
in  Edinburgh  as  to  the  law  not  being  sufficiently 
enforced  ? — Yes,  there  has,  and  in  Greenock  also, 
where  they  suffer  very  much  from  the  steamboats; 
and  we  put  something  in  the  Police  Bill  to  meet  that. 
The  kind  of  inconvenience  that  I  refer  to  was  in  such 
a  place  as  Coatbridge,  a  place  of  20,000  persons,  and 
by  far  the  most  populous  place  in  Scotland  that  has 
never  put  itself  under  the  Police  Acts.  The  reason 
of  that  is  that  if  they  did  they  were  afraid  of  some  of 
those  more  stringent  clauses  in  the  Police  Acts. 
However,  of  course,  they  are  under  the  Public  Health 
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Act,  but  tliey  say  that  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  consume  their  own  smoke,  if 
they  are  to  compete  on  fair  terms  with  the  English 
manufacturers ;  and  the  English  smoke  clause  is  not 
nearly  so  stringent. 

18.511.  Then  the  way  they  compete  is  by  allowing 
the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act  to  become  a  dead 
letter  because  the  clause  is  very  strong  ? — Yes,  I 
believe  they  break  it  systematically,  and  pay  the 
fines. 

18.512.  Do  you  happen  to  have  had  your  attention 
turned  as  I'egards  Scotland  to  houses  built  for  the 
poorer  class  becoming  tenement  houses  of  the  poor ; 
such  houses  must  exi.-t  very  largely,  I  should  think, 
in  Edinburgh? — I  have  never  seen  the  process  in  my 
recollection.  I  have  been  inside  many  houses,  not 
far  from  here,  which  were  about  the  end  of  the  last 
century  occupied  by  people  in  perfectly  good  circum- 
stances, and  you  see  many  traces  of  that;  but  I  have 
not  seen  the  change  take  place  in  my  own  time.  You 
asked  Mr.  Walker  a  question  about  the  selling  of  flats 
to  the  people  who  occupy  them.  I  have  known  a 
good  many  instances  of  that,  but  not  perhaps  amongst 
the  poorest  class.  There  is  no  ditficulty  whatever  in 
selling  a  flat.  Many  owners  of  houses  own  a  flat  or 
half  a  flat  as  their  own  absolute  property. 

18.513.  Does  the  Scotch  law  provide  for  the  difii- 
cnlties  which  may  be  supposed  to  arise  out  of  the  joint 
ownership  of  a  house  in  portions,  for  instance,  as  to 
the  house  falling  out  of  repair  ? — Yes,  there  are  a 
number  of  rules  that  have  been  laid  down  dealing 
with  circumstances  of  that  kind.  The  general  skeleton 
of  the  thing  requu'es  no  special  rules  ;  it  is  quite  as  easy 
to  possess  a  house  and  property  of  that  kind  as  any 
other  ;  but  the  questions  that  necessarily  arise  between 
people  above  and  below  and  so  on  have  mostly  been 
decided  now. 

18.514.  We  have  made  a  recommendation  in  our 
draft  report  with  regard  to  maiters  in  England,  and 
that  recommendation  takes  the  form  of  a  proposal  for 
the  extension,  that  is  to  say,  the  generalisation,  of  an 
Act  obtained  by  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow,  called  the 
Chambers  and  Oflnces  Act  ;  perhaps  you  would  ask 
the  secretary  to  let  you  see  the  paragraphs  of  the 
draft  report  relating  to  that  matter,  and  on  those  you 
might  found  any  suggestion  or  memorandum  to  the 
Commission  which  you  may  be  kind  enough  to  send 
us  as  to  how  it  is  practically  worked  ? — Yes.  Per- 
haps I  might  say,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Goscheu's 
question,  that  I  do  not  think  that  the  poor  artizans, 
the  poorer  classes  probably,  own  many  houses  in  that 
wav  ;  I  am  not  aware  that  they  do  ;  and  perliaps  the 
reason  of  that  may  be  that  the  expense  of  the  trans- 
ference of  real  property  in  Scotland  is  considerable. 
That,  I  apprehend,  was  one  object  of  such  an  Act  as 
the  Act  of  1855,  which  aimed  at  enabUng  companies 
to  join  for  that  purpose  without  much  expense.  With 
regard  to  the  legal  process,  there  is  no  difliculty  in 
selling,  but  it  may  be  too  expensive. 

18.515.  {Mr.  Goschen.)  It  is  frequently  done,  is  it 
not  ? — It  is  frequently  done  in  the  case  of  people  with 
perhiipi  an  income  of,  say,  .300/.  or  400/.  a  year ;  they 
very  probably  own  their  own  houses  in  that  way  ;  but 
1  do  not  think  the  poor  do. 

18.516.  In  Edinburgh  ?— Yes. 

18.517.  {Chairman.)  Mr.  Broadhurst  suggests,  in 
addition  to  the  difficulty  which  you  mentioned  just 
now,  that  the  repair  of  entrances  and  staircases,  the 
kei?])ing  them  in  permanent  re|)air  and  cleanliness, 
would  be  one  of  the  great  difficulties  as  regards  the 
ownership  of  a  house  in  pieces  ? — With  regard  to  the 
repairs  ti)ere  are  rules  of  law  about  that  of  which  I 
should  be  glad  to  make  a  memorandum  for  the  use  of 
the  Commission.  Then,  with  regard  to  such  matters 
as  cleaning  and  cleansing,  those  are  provided  for  by 
the  Police  Acts;  in  our  Bill,  for  example,  there  are 
rules  as  to  that. 

18.518.  As  to  the  contribution  for  that  purpose? — 
Yes. 


18.519.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  Would  the  owner 
of  the  top  floor  be  entitled  to  add  an  extra  storey  ? — 
That  I  cannot  say. 

18.520.  {Lord  Carrington.)  Are  flats  of  single 
rooms  in  the  old  town  sold  or  only  in  Merchiston 
Park  and  the  new  portion  of  Edinburgh  ?— As  a 
matter  of  practice,  [  do  not  suppose  that  single  rooms 
are  ever  sold  by  themselves,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  pro- 
bable that  flats  are  sold  in  the  old  town.  I  should  think 
it  more  common  thst  the  whole  tenement  was  boucrht 
by  a  man  who  wished  to  make  a  speculation,  and  then 
let  out  in  flats  and  rooms.  I  should  think  that  flats  are 
most  often  bought  by  people  in  very  moderate  circum- 
stances who  wish  to  own  and  occupy  their  own  house, 
but  not  often  in  the  oldest  and  poorest  parts  of  the 
town. 

18.521.  {The  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh.)  1  i,to- 
pose  that  the  city  assessor  shall  give  us  specific  infor- 
mation on  that  subject  ? — I  have  no  doubt  he  will  be 
able  to  do  so  much  better. 

18.522.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  cheapening  the  conveyance  of  small  properties  ; 
there  have  been  of  late  years  a  great  many  such  pro- 
perties erecfed  by  the  working  classes ;  do  they  com- 
plain that  the  expense  of  transfer  from  one  to  t!,e 
other  is  very  heavy  ? — I  may  say  that  I  have  directed 
my  attention  to  that  generally,  and  I  may  venture  to 
express  ray  opinion  that  that  is  a  subject  of  very  con- 
siderable importance,  but  I  have  not  got  any  detailed 
suggestions  for  cheapening  ;  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  it  could  be  done. 

18.523.  {Chairman.)  Would  you  make  it  applicable 
to  properties  for  workmen's  dwellings,  or  would  the 
amendments  and  changes  that  you  would  propose  be 
of  general  application  — I  think  they  must  be  of 
general  application.  I  think  that  the  expense  of 
transference  of  all  real  property  must  be  dealt  with  in 
that  way. 

18.524.  {The  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh.)  Do 
you  know  any  conveyancer  who  might  give  his  atten- 
tion to  that  subject  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are 
plenty  in  Edinburgh  who  could  do  so. 

18.525.  I  believe  that  in  some  of  our  own  colonies 
property  is  defined  by  a  number,  and  can  be  disposed 
of  as  easily  as  100/.  of  railway  stock  ? — I  believe  so, 
but  there  is  a  ditficulty  in  this  country ;  it  is  too 
late  to  map  out  the  land  by  parallelograms  as  they 
do  there  ;  at  the  same  time,  I  should  think  that  any 
difficulties  of  that  kind  might  be  overcome. 

18.526.  {Chairman.)  The  difficulty  consists  in  the 
cost  of  the  investigation  of  title,  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

18.527.  Are  the  difficulties  in  Scotland  in  that 
matter  similar  to  those  in  England  ? — I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  English  law  on  that  subject.  There  is  this 
radical  difference,  that  we  have  always  had,  for  a  very 
long  period,  a  complete  system  of  registration  of  real 
property  in  Scotland. 

18.528.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  And  of  their 
inctirabrances  ? — Yes. 

18.529.  {Chairman.)  Did  you  hear  the  question  I 
asked  Mr.  Walker  with  regard  to  section  90  of  the 
Public  Health  Act  (England)  ?— Yes ;  but  I  forget 
what  it  was  exactly. 

18.530.  Section  35  of  the  Sanitary  Act  that  applies 
to  the  metropolis,  and  section  90  of  the  Public  Heahh 
Act  that  applies  elsewhere,  are  the  sections  which 
authorise,  firstly,  the  putting  in  force  of  those  sections 
by  the  local  authority,  and  then,  when  they  are  put 
in  force,  the  making  of  byelaws  with  regard  to  over- 
crowding in  what  we  call  tenement  houses,  that  is, 
houses  occupied  by  members  of  different  families 
generally  speaking  in  single  rooms,  or  something  like 
that,  but  which  are  not  common  lodging  houses  ;  you 
have  no  similar  practice,  have  you,  in  Scotland  ? — No, 
we  have  not. 

18.531.  And  I  suppose  you  have  hardly  considered 
the  matter  sufficiently  to  have  an  opinion  whether  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  byelaws  for  that  purpose, 
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or  whether  they  would  be  resisted  ? — I  tliink  I  would 
venture  to  express  an  opinion  about  that.  When  you 
come  to  a  question  of  overcrowding  that  is  dangerous 
to  health,  I  think  the  principle  of  interference  in  the 
public  interest  has  been  so  completely  adopted  in  the 
Acts  that  already  exist  that  in  order  to  carry  it  out 
fairly  I  should  be  in  favour  of  having  legislation 
eimilar  to  the  English  legislation. 

18.532.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  knowledge  you 
have  derived  of  Sir  Richard  Cross's  Act  by  your 
work  at  the  Home  Office  has  been  sufficient  for  you 
to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  any 
amendment  of  the  law  as  to  compensation  under  that 
Act  ? — No,  I  should  not  like  to  express  an  opinion 
about  that. 

18.533.  The  Commission  had  at  one  time  in  their 
draft  report,  but  have  by  a  majority  struck  out  of  the 
draft  report,  and  have  left  for  a  minority  report,  some 
suggestions,  some  proposals  which  were  fathered 
before  us  by  Mr.  Broadhurst,  and  in  which  he  had 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Eobert  Reid,  a  member  of  Par- 
liament, for  the  cheapening  of  the  transfer  of  houses 
and  cheapening  the  investigation  of  title.  These 
suggestions  were  omitted  from  the  draft  report,  not 
because  the  majority  of  the  Commissioners  dissented 
from  them,  but  because  they  were  of  opinion  that  they 
lay  somewhat  outside  the  scope  of  their  report. 
Mr.  Broadhurst  wishes  to  know  whether  you  would 
like  to  have  those  suggestions,  and,  if  you  think  it 
advisable,  will  let  us  have  any  observations  which 
you  may  have  to  make  upon  them  ? — I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  have  them,  and  shall  have  much  pleasure  in 
doing  so. 

18.534.  (Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  With  regard  to 
this  new  Police  Bill,  as  you  call  it,  which  is  to  regu- 
late powers  as  to  new  streets  and  widths,  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing,  will  that  be  a  compulsory  Act  on  all 
urban  authorities  ? — Yes,  it  will. 

18.535.  Then,  will  it  limit  their  discretion  ;  will 
they  have  no  power  to  go  beyond  or  fall  short  of  the 
limits  ? — You  see,  that  would  be  a  minimum  of  width, 
I  do  not  think  they  would  have  power  to  say,  "  You 
must  make  it  still  wider." 

18.536.  Then  it  would  be  also  a  maximum?— It 
would. 

18.537.  And  would  it  also,  as  to  open  streets  behind 
houses,  be  an  absolute  limitation  ;  would  the  local 
authority  have  no  power  by  byelaws  to  depart  from 
the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Act  ? — There  are  consider- 
able qualifications  in  some  of  the  clauses  enabling 
them  to  modify. 

18.538.  There  are  certain  limits  of  deviation  ? — 
Yes;  but  there  would  not  be  power  in  them  to  exact 
a  stricter  standard  than  the  maximum  within  the 
limits  of  deviation.  The  only  qualification  that  there 
wonld  be  is  that  there  is  large  power  given  for  obtain- 
ing provisional  orders  on  any  subject  connecti.'d  with 
the  Act ;  so  that  if  they  thought  their  special  circum- 
stances were  such  that  they  wanted  40  feet  for  a 
street  instead  of  36,  they  could  get  a  provisional  order 
for  it. 

18.539.  Is  there  any  limit  in  this  Act  as  to  the 
height  of  buildings  to  be  used  as  residences  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  storeys  ? — No,  I  tliink  not; 
there  is  a  limit  of  height  as  compared  wiih  the  width 
of  street. 

18.540.  That  is  as  to  light  and  air  ;  but  there  is  no 
absolute  limit. ;  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  buildings 
like  the  Hankey  Buildings  being  put  up  ? — No. 

18.541.  {Mr.  Jesse  Callings.)  Do  you  find  the  scale 
of  compensation  allowed  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act 
to  Vie  a  barrier  in  any  way  to  the  putting  in  operation 
of  Sir  Richard  Cross's  Acts  and  other  Acts  ? — 1  have 
no  reason  to  tliink  so,  at  least  so  far  as  Sir  Richard 
Cross's  Acts  ai'e  concerned.  You  see  the  six  hirgest 
towns  in  Scotland  have  already  carried  throngli  im- 
provement schemes, — three  of  them  under  private  Acts 
previously,  and  three  under  Sir  Ricliard  Cross's  Acts ; 


and  I  think  that  that  is  as  much,  or  very  nearly  as  Mr. 
much,  as  we  could  expect  to  avail  themselves  of  the   -D.  Crawfurd. 
extensive  machinery  contemplated  by  those  Acts.    As    ^  ^  ^^iTTsss 

to  whether  it  acted  as  a  deterrent  in  the  case  of  Mr.        ^   , 

Torrens's  Acts  I  do  not  know ;  I  have  no  reason  to 
say  so. 

18,542.  Do  you  consider  that  the  scale  of  compen- 
sation allowed  under  these  Acts,  the  Lands  Clauses 
Acts,  bears  hardly  on  the  local  autliorities,  in  other 
words,  have  the  local  authorities  had  to  pay  more 
than  they  consider  they  should  have  done  in  requir- 
ing land  and  houses  for  sanitary  purposes  ? — I  hardly 
feel  justified  in  expressing  an  opinion  about  that,  ex- 
cept to  this  extent,  that  we  have  not  heard  of  any 
complaints  on  that  score. 

18,.)43.  You  stated  that  you  feared  that  if  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  Act,  or  a  similar  Act,  waa  put  under 
the  administration  of  local  authorities,  there  would  be 
some  abuses  connected  with  it ;  what  abuses  do  you 
anticipate  if  these  and  similar  Acts  were  put  under 
the  care  of  local  authorities — I  mean,  Acts  to  acquire 
land  and  houses  so  as  to  become  landlords  ? — I  should 
be  afraid  that  it  would  cause  an  undue  disturbance  of 
the  conditions  of  trade ;  I  should  think  the  building 
trade  in  such  places  as  Edinbtirgh,  Glasgow,  and 
other  large  towns,  for  instance,  would  suffer.  It  is 
always  a  very  thriving  and  important  branch  of  com- 
merce, the  building  trade,  and  I  should  think  they 
might  complain  if  the  town  council  were  to  set  up  as 
builders  and  speculators  in  lodging-houses  in  competi- 
tion with  private  traders. 

18.544.  (Chairman.)  On  the  qviestion  which  you 
were  ask^^d  just  now  as  to  the  towns  that  might  be  ex- 
pected to  avail  themselves  of  Sir  Richard  Cross's  Act, 
and  some  having  done  so  there  is  in  Sir  Richard  Cross's 
Act,  and  m  the  amending  Acts,  a  limit  of  population 
below  which  towns  have  not  the  power  of  putting  the 
Acts  in  force  ;  and  with  regard  to  England,  although 
no  very  great  importance  is  attached  to  it,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  that  limit  of  population  should  be  got 
rid  of.  I  rather  gather  from  your  reply  that  you  think 
there  would  be  no  great  advantage  in  getting  rid  of 
that  in  Scotland  ? — I  have  no  reason  to  th'uk  it  is  too 
high ;  25,000  I  think  it  is. 

18.545.  (Mr.  Jesse  Callings.)  Then  you  think  that 
the  abuse,  or  what  yow  term  the  abuse,  would  consist 
in  this,  that  the  result  of  the  action  of  these  local 
authorities  in  building  lodging-houses  and  acquiring 
land  and  so  on  would  be  to  h.wer  the  price  and  the 
rents  of  property  and  land,  and  to  interfere  with  the 
action  of  private  builders  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  know  that 
it  is  a  question  on  which  I  am  very  wel).  qualified  to 
express  an  opinion,  but  I  should  have  thought  that 
there  might  have  been  risk  of  abuse  in  a  more  strict 
sense  than  that,  namely,  we  do  hear  complaints,  I 
daresay,  not  often  well  founded,  in  regard  to  town 
councils  in  Scotland,  as  to  their  giving  each  other 
contracts  and  things  of  that  kind.  There  is  a  penalty 
under  most  of  our  Police  Acts  as  it  is,  and  such  con- 
tracts are  declared  to  be  void ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  law 
is  frequently  evaded,  and  that  business  is  undertaken 
by  town  councils  for  the  purpose  of  giving  each  other 
contracts,  and  so  on  ;  and  I  should  thi  ik  that  if  they 
take  up  the  business  of  lodging-house  buildinsr  and 
lodging-house  keeping,  if  there  is  any  foundation  fi>r 
the  allegation,  that  such  abuses  are  possible,  it  wouki 
open  a  much  wider  door  for  that  than  anything  that 
exists  at  present. 

18.546.  (  Chairman^  On  that  point,  have  you  ever 
heard  of  the  owners  of  small  property,  in  this  town 
for  instance,  having  an  influence  on  the  town  council  ? 
— Yes,  I  have  heard  of  it ;  I  have  never  known  the 
particulars  of  anything  of  the  kind,  I  have  not  spoken 
of  anj--  particular  town,  but  I  have  certainly  heard 
allegations  that  things  of  that  kind  did  occur. 

J 8,547.  {Mr.  Jesse  Ceilings.)  You  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  an^'thing  of  the  kind  ? — 1  have  no 
knowledge  of  any  example  of  such  abuse. 

18,548.  Are  you  aware  that  in  England  town- 
councils  have  Lirge  works  under  their  control,  not 
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Mr.         only  gas  and  water  undertakings,  but  land,  houses, 
v.  Crawford,   rents,  and  market  tolls,  and  other  undertakings  to  a 
~~ —         very  large  extent,  and  there  is  no  allegation  of  any 
■*    P"  1885.    abuses  connected  with  them.    Do  you  not  think  that 
public  opinion  would  prevent  abuses  of  the  kind  you 
fear,  if  such  powers  were  given  into  the  hands  of  local 
authorities  in  Scotland  ? — It  is  a  matter  that  experience 
only  could  answer,  and  if  the  experience  of  lEngland 
is,  as  you  say  it  is,  that  exactly  the  same  opportunities 
occur,  and  that  there  is  no  instance  of  abuse,  I  think 
that  certainly  would  be  an  answer  to  my  apprehen- 
sion. 

18,549.  You  are  agreed  that  the  effect  would  be 
(although  it  might  enter  into  compel  ilion  with  the 
private  builders)  to  lower  the  rents  with  regard  to  the 
occupier,  the  tenant? — -I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I 
should  assent  to  that ;  because  if  a  new  set  of  lodging- 
houses  were  put  up  by  the  town  council  say,  I  do  not 
see  why  that  should  lower  the  rents  any  more  than  if 
they  were  put  up  by  a  private  individual  to  meet  a 
demand. 

18,o50.  Have  you  considered  that  in  the  case  of  the 
private  individual  competition  comes  in,  and  he  natu- 
rally gets  a  competition  rent  ;  but  that  in  the  case  of 
local  authorities  there  would  be  no  inducement  to  make 
competition  profits,  or,  if  they  did  make  profits,  these 
profits  would  belong  to  the  community  ;  do  you  see 
the  difference  between  the  two  in  that  respect  ? — Yes, 
I  see  that  it  is  possible  that  they  might  work  the 
thing  more  cheaply  than  private  individuals,  because 
they  would  expect  no  profit. 

18.551.  Then  would  not  that  secure  the  object  which 
we  have  in  view  in  lessening  this  excessive  rent  which 
we  have  heard  of  to  the  poorer  classes ;  in  other 
words,  if  local  authorities  could  put  up  buildings  for 
the  artizan  classes,  and  only  charge  a  fair  remunera- 
tion for  their  outlay  and  not  take  advantage  of  com- 
petition rents,  would  not  that  result  in  producing 
dwellings  of  a  lower  price  than  if  the  matter  were  left 
to  private  speculators  ? — It  might  do  so.  I  confess 
that  I  have  not  come  prepared  to  consider  so  wide  a 
question ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  if  that  principle 
be  sound,  considering  that  in  large  towns  the  poorer 
classes  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  form  the 
great  majority  of  the  population,  it  would  lead 
naturallj'  to  the  conclusion  that  the  proper  way 
of  housing  the  population  of  a  large  town  was 
that  the  community,  the  town  council,  should  be  the 
landlord  of  the  greater  part  of  the  town.  That 
would  be  a  very  great  char.ge,  I  do  not  say  whether 
it  would  be  right  or  wrong,  but  if  they  are  to  put  up 
lodging-houses  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who 
pay  4d.  a  night  and  so  on,  I  do  not  see  why  they 
should  not  also  put  up  tenement  houses,  and  be  the 
common  landlord  of  the  greater  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

18.552.  That  is  the  conclusion  I  am  looking 
towards ;  have  you  any  other  suggestion,  or  do  you 
know  of  any  other  plan  by  which  competition  rents, 
and  therefore  very  high  rents  can  be  avoided.  We 
have  been  told  by  Mr.  Walker  that  it  is  the  rents  that 
are  the  principal  difficulties,  "  one  of  the  two  main 
difficulties,"  to  use  his  words,  with  which  we  have 
to  contend  in  solving  this  problem  ;  have  you  any 
other  hkely  means  of  solving  it  that  you  can  suggest  ? 
— No. 

18.553.  In  other  words,  do  you  know  how  com- 
petition rents  can  be  avoided  by  any  other  means  ? — 
No,  I  am  not  prepared  with  a  suggestion  on  that 
subject. 

18.554.  The  reason  I  referred  to  abuses  is  because 
you  stated  that  you  were  afraid  of  abuses  by  the  local 
authorities  ;  I  take  it  that  you  mean  by  the  word 
"  abuse  "  the  fear  that  they  should  interfere  with  the 
private  speculators  principally  ? — Yes,  partly  that  and 
partly  the  fear  of  a  somewhat  greater  risk  of  personal 
considerations  entering  into  mutters  of  contract  and 
so  forth,  interfering  with  public  duty. 

18.555.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  hearsay  with  you  ? — 
Only  of  hearsay. 


18,556.  Then  you  spoke  of  the  transfer  being  one 
difficulty  why  the  poor  of  the  artizan  classes  do  not 
buy  their  own  flats  or  rooms  ?— I  should  think  that  it 
is  highly  probable  that  that  was  the  reason ;  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  transfer  is  expensive. 

]  8,557.  Would  it  be  difficult  for  the  local  authority 
to  have  a  register  of  all  the  tenements,  and  to  have 
the  transfer  by  a  simple  sale,  by  simple  registration, 
and  to  have  that  sale  in  the  registration  office  belong- 
ing to  the  municipal  authority  at  a  mere  nominal  cos?; 
do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  that  respect  ? — 1  think 
some  plan  of  that  kind  might  work  very  well ;  but  it 
would  depend  so  entirely  for  its  success  on  all  the 
details  being  thoroughly  considered  that  I  should  not 
like  to  express  an  opinion  until  I  had  it  entirely 
before  me 

1 8.558.  I  have  one  other  question  to  put  to  you  ; 
you  stated  that  you  had  a  complete  system  of  regis- 
tration of  land,  as  I  understand  you,  in  Scotland  ? — 
Yes. 

18.559.  In  such  system  of  registration  is  every  sale 
entered  and  registered  ? — Yes,  and  every  encumbrance 
too. 

18.560.  Is  that  open  to  the  public  ? — It  is  open  to 
the  public. 

18.561.  Then  all  particulars  as  to  mortgajjes  "and 
transfer  and  encumbrances  throughout  Scotland  too, 
do  I  understand  you  to  say,  are  registered  ? — That  is 
so  ;  if  it  is  not  registered  it  is  not  of  any  use. 

18.562.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  Are  marriage  settle- 
ments aflecting  the  land  settlement  registered  too  ?  

Yes. 

18.563.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collings.')  Is  not  that  one  great 
step  or  the  main  step  towards  lessening  the  expenses 
of  land  transfer  altogether  ? — It  has  always  been  re- 
garded so  I  know  from  the  English  point  of  view, 
and  I  only  regret  that  the  result  in  Scotland  is  that  it 
remains  a  very  expensive  matter  still.  We  have  had 
that  registration  for  centuries  now;  it  is  of  great  value 
to  us,  but  it  is  a  very  expensive  matter. 

18.564.  {Mr.  Goschen.)  It  lessens  the  trouble  to 
the  lawyers,  but  it  does  not  lessen  the  expense  to  their 
clients  ? — Just  so. 

18.565.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collings.)  It  comes  to  this, 
that  there  is  an  unnecessary  legal  expenditure  in- 
curred in  the  transfer  of  land  ? — I  cannot  but  think 
that  it  might  be  diminished  by  some  wisely  devised 
plan. 

18.566.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  having  similar 
registry  with  regard  to  tenement"  houses  and  other 
houses  in  the  keeping  of  the  local  authorities  ;  do  you 
see  any  difficulty  in  having  the  same  kind  of  registry 
in  regaid  to  the  same  kind  of  houses  ? — It  applies  to 
all  houses  ;  it  applies  to  all  real  property. 

18.567.  {Mr.  Goschen.)  Is  most  property  in  Scot- 
land registered  then  ? — It  is  all  registered. 

18.568.  The  register  is  really  a  complete  register  of 
all  real  property? — Quite  complete. 

18.569.  If  houses  are  built  aie  they  immediately 
entered.  Supposing  there  is  a  plot  of  ground  and  a 
row  of  houses  is  built  on  it,  are  the  houses  entered 
separately  from  the  land  ? — No,  not  entered  separately 
from  the  land. 

18.570.  Would  an  entry  be  made  to  show  that  the 
land  had  been  covered — Yes.  I  forget  exactly  how 
it  is  done,  but,  for  instance,  if  a  tenement  of  several 
flats  were  built,  and  those  were  sold  separately,  then 
each  of  them  would  have  to  be  entered.  To  begin 
with,  the  ground  is  what  you  start  from,  and  until  it 
is  built  upon,  supposing  one  takes  a  feu  of  a  piece  of 
ground,  th-it  first  of  all  is  entered  in  the  register ;  then 
suppose  I  build  a  house  upon  it  and  I  sell  that  house, 
it  is  thereupon  described  as  a  bonse  in  the  register 
alter  that. 

18.571.  Then,  with  regard  to  titles,  does  the  faot 
of  its  being  on  the  register  simplify  the  title,  or  must 
the  title  be  examined  just  as  if  there  were  no  register 
at  all  ? — The  rule  used  to  be  that  if  the  title  was 
searched  back  on  the  register  for  40  years  it  made  a 
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com[j'.( /te  ai.d  valid  title,  because  there  was  40  years' 
prescription.  !f  I  am  not  mistaken  it  is  reduced  to 
20  years  now,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  ;  I  know  it 
was  proposed. 

18.572.  But  the  fact  of  the  title  having  been  once 
examined  and  then  being  on  the  register  would  not 
relieve  the  lawyer  from  the  duty  of  searching  again  ? 
— No,  he  would  have  to  search  back  for  the  20  or  40 
years  ;  the  period  of  prescription. 

18.573.  So  that  you  have  not  compulsory  registra- 
tion of  titles  as  well  as  of  land  ? — No. 

18.574.  Is  the  registration  of  land  compulsory  ? — ■ 
Yes.  The  compulsion  is  given  effect  to  in  this  way  : 
If  I  have  a  piece  of  laud  or  a  house,  and  I  give  a  bond 
for  500/.,  that  is  to  say,  if  I  borrow  500/.  and  give  a  bond 
over  the  house  for  that  sum,  if  the  holder  of  that  bond 
registers  it,  well  and  good  ;  but  then  say  T  go  and 
borrow  another  500/.,  and  the  second  lender  registers 
his  bond ;  if  the  first  lender  has  not  registered  it, 
although  the  first  bond  would  be  a  ground  for  an  action 
for  damages,  it  is  of  no  use  to  the  holder  unless  it  is 
registered,  because  the  second  man  cuts  him  out.  The 
registration  is  the  thing  that  makes  it  effective. 

18.575.  {Mr.  Jesse  ColUngs.)  Suppose  I  have  a 
house  in  George  Street  and  I  sell  it  to  some  one  else, 
is  it  necessary  in  order  to  make  that  sale  legal  that  I 
should  go  and  register  the  sale,  or  is  it  optional  ? — It 
is  optional;  the  compulsion  is  indirect;  you  may  soil 
your  house  to  some  one  else  again,  and  if  the  second 
purchaser  goes  and  registers  before  the  first,  he  would 
be  the  owner ;  you  would  be  liable  to  an  -action  of 
damages  to  the  person  you  sold  to  first,  but  the  second 
man  would  be  the  owner. 

18.576.  As  a  matter  of  practice,  is  the  registration 
generally  adopted  throughout  ? — Universally. 

18.577.  {Earl  Broionlow.)  Is  the  process  of  regis- 
tering hind  expensive  ? — I  do  not  think  the  actual 
fees  for  registration  are  very  expensive. 

18.578.  Not  large  enough,  in  your  opinion,  to  deter 
anybody  from  registering  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 
I  am  sorry  I  cannot  speak  so  exactly  as  I  could  wish, 
but  the  actual  process  of  registration  is  a  thing  that  is 
done,  not  by  my  branch  of  the  legal  profession,  but  by 
the  solicitors,  and  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  the 
fees  are.    I  believe  they  are  not  very  high,  and  they 
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are  sometimes  reduced.    The  Treasury  manages  the  Mr. 
Registry  House  on  this  footing  ;  it  is  only  required  to    ^-  Crawford. 
pay  its  own  expenses,  but  in  reality  I  believe  that   4  ^  ^gss 
they  derive  a  considerable  surplus,  and  that  is,  I  ^' 
believe,  from  time  to  time  applied  to  the  reduction  of 
foes. 

18.579.  {Chairman.)  Before  you  go  I  wish  to  ask 
you  one  further  question.  There  are  two  general 
recommendations  which  we  are  thinking  of  including 
in  our  English  Draft  Report,  and  I  should  like  to  ask 
you  whether  you  think  they  would  be  of  any  use  in 
Scotland.  The  one  is  as  to  the  responsibility  of 
owners.  We  are  thinking  of  suggesting  that  there 
should  be  a  simple  power  by  a  simple  procedure  for 
the  recovery  of  against  owners  or  holders  of 
property  for  those  who  have  suffered  injury  Ijy  sani- 
tary neglect  of  their  powers  ;  do  you  think  that  sxTch 
a  power  as  that  would  be  of  use  in  Scotland  ? — I 
should  have  thought  that  in  our  law  the  owner  wss 
liable  at  present  if  it  could  be  traced  to  liim. 

18.580.  The  recommendation  turns  upon  the  words 
"  simple  power."  At  the  present  moment  it  appears 
to  be  contended  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  follow 
the  owner  in  a  case  of  a  sanitary  neglect  or  default, 
for  instance,  with  regard  to  the  contracting  of 
epidemic  disease  } — Prima  facie  T  should  think  that 
it  was  a  very  good  thing,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  has'e 
considered  it  carefully  enough. 

18.581.  Then  the  other  general  recommendation 
which  we  arc  thinking  of  making  is  one  which 
recommends  that  it  should  be  declared  by  statute  to 
be  the  duty  of  a  local  authority  to  put  in  force  such 
powers  as  they  are  by  law  entrusted  with,  so  as  to 
insure  that  no  premises  should  be  allowed  to  exist  in 
an  unsanitary  state.  That  duty  may  be  gathered 
from  the  Public  Health  Act,  but  certainly  in  England 
(I  do  not  knoAV  how  it  is  in  Scotland)  it  is  not 
distinctly  expressed  ;  and  it  is  thought  by  those  who 
have  the  management  of  this  matter  in  England  that 
it  might  be  desirable  to  have  a  general  declaratory 
enactment  of  that  kind,  and  that  it  would  increase  the 
facility  of  dealing  with  the  local  authorities  by  man- 
damus and  otherwise ;  have  you  any  opinion  with 
regard  to  that  ? — I  should  certainly  have  thought  it 
was  desirable. 

3  withdrew. 


Mr.  Egbert  Pateeson  examined. 


18.582.  {Chairman.)  You  are  the  city  valuator 
and  .Tssessor? — I  am. 

18.583.  Will  you  explain  the  nature  of  your  office  ? 
— We  make  an  annual  survey  of  all  the  property  in 
the  city. 

18.584.  Is  there  a  similar  officer  in  every  municipal 
town.? — Yes,  in  Scotland,  under  the  Valuation  of 
Lands  Act. 

18.585.  What  officer  in  England  should  you  say 
you  answer  to  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  system 
of  that  kind  in  England ;  it  is  done  by  some  local 
authorities,  I  think,  parish  officers  or  some  one  of 
that  kind. 

18.586.  They  make  the  valuations  ? — Yes  ;  and 
they  frequently  employ  surveyors  to  assist  them. 

18.587.  But  is  the  rate  book  in  towns  in  Scotland 
kept  by  the  burgh  then  ? — Yes. 

18.588.  It  is  not  kept  by  the  parochial  officials  ? — 
No,  the  parochial  officials  get  a  copy  of  the  valuation 
roll,  and  upon  that  they  base  the  rates. 

18.589.  But  they  do  keep  the  rate  book  then  ? — 
No,  they  get  it  from  the  Valuation  Office  ;  it  is  the 
basis  of  all  the  rates. 

18.590.  Then  you  have  great  information  as  to  the 
rental  of  the  city  ? — Yes,  of  course  I  have. 

18.591.  And  should  you  know,  or  if  not  who  would 
be  the  person  who  would  know  as  to  the  compen- 
sations paid  under  improvement  schemes ;  would  it 
be  the  surveyor  ? — The  clerk  to  the  Improvement 
Trust  is  attending  here,  and  he  Avould  know. 
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18.592.  Then  you  have  a  good  deal  cf  information 
as  to  the  rental  of  workmen's  houses  in  the  city  ? — 
Y''es,  I  have. 

18.593.  What  do  you  consider  the  average  rent  of 
workmen's  houses  in  Edinburgh  ? — For  skilled  work- 
men they  run  from  6/.  to  15/. 

18.594.  Is  that  for  the  whole  house  ? — It  is  a  room 
and  kitchen  generally. 

18.595.  Are  you  speaking  of  a  flat  ? — Yes,  a  flat. 

18.596.  Do  all  the  workmen  in  Edinburgh  live  in 
flats,  or  do  any  of  them  live  in  separate  houses  ? — I 
should  say  that  they  are  all  in  flats  ;  bu4  in  some 
cases  they  are  practically  self  contained  houses 
because  they  are  built  between  two  streets,  and  the 
lower  floor  is  entered  from  the  one  street,  while  the 
upper  floor  is  entered  by  an  outside  stair  from  the 
other  street. 

18.597.  Then  I  suppose  a  good  many  live  in  single 
rooms  ? — Yes. 

18.598.  Those  are  rooms  with  no  separate  street 
door  to  the  stairs  as  it  is  called  ? — -None  whatever. 

18.599.  {The  Lord  Pruvost  of  Edinburgh.)  You  are 
not  referring  to  skilled  workmen  now,  are  you  ? — • 
No. 

18.600.  {Chairman.)  In  the  former  part  of  your 
answer  you  wei'e  speaking  of  skilled  woi'kmen,  and. 


Mr. 
B.  Paterson. 


in  the  latter  part  of  your  answer  you  were  speaking 
generally  ?— Yes. 

18,601.  Do  they  pay  by  the  week  ? — Many  of 
them  do. 
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Mr.  18,602.  And  taking  the  working  classes  generally, 

IL  Pateisnn.    not  confining  your  answer  to  skilled  workmen,  what 

  would  the  rents  run  frorn  ? — They  run  from  \s.  to  3s. 

4A^1^5.    and  4s.  a  week. 

18.603.  The  Is.  being  in  the  case  where  they  live 
all  in  one  room  ? — Yes. 

18.604.  And  the  4s.  where  there  is  a  family  ? — 
Yes. 

18.605.  Have  <he  workmen's  houses  increased  in 
number  ?— They  have.  I  have  a  table  here  that  shows 
the  increase  for  10  years. 

18.606.  Would  you  state  the  leading  facts  if  you 
please? — In  1875  we  had  houses  from  6/.  to  15/., 
17,294  in  number;  in  1876,  17,665;  in  1877,  18,338 
(those  are  all  occupied  I  should  say)  ;  in  1878,  19,003  ; 
in  1879,  19,318  ;  in  1880,  19,405  ;  in  1881,  19,677  ; 
in  1882,  19,733;  in  1883,  19,918;  and  in  1884, 
20,025. 

18.607.  Has  the  increase  been  proportional  with 
the  increase  of  population,  or  has  it  been  greater  ? — 
Uo,  it  is  just  about  the  same  proportion. 

18.608.  Are  there  many  unoccupied  houses  ? — There 
are  a  conS'iderable  number  of  unoccupied  houses. 

18.609.  Are  there  many  for  the  working  classes  ? — 
Yes,  in  this  same  category  of  from  6/.  to  15/.  we  had 
in  the  first  year  373  ;  in  the  second  year  206  ;  in  the 
third  year  209  ;  in  the  fourth  year  288  ;  in  the  next 
year  446,  that  is,  iu  1879  ;  and  in  1880  we  had  837  ; 
while  in  1881  we  had  1,080. 

18.610.  These  numbers  are  additioLal  to  the  other 
numbers,  are  they  not  ? — Yes,  they  are  additional  to 
the  other  numbers.  Then  in  1882  we  had  1,407  ;  in 
1883  we  had  1,475  ;  and  in  1884  we  had  1,416. 

18.611.  Then  you  mean  that  the  accommodation 
has  increased  faster  than  the  demand  ? — Yes,  it  has. 

18.612.  Has  that  had  an  effect  upon  rents  ? — Yes, 
it  has. 

18.613.  Rents  are  lower,  are  they  ? — Yes,  they  have 
been  lower  within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  I  should 
say,  by  about  seven  or  eight  per  cent. 

18.614.  Are  these  unoccupied  houses  in  all  parts  of 
the  town  ? — Yes. 

18.615.  I  gather  then  that  you  do  not  think  that 
there  is  any  great  pressure  on  the  population  or  any 
great  scarcity  of  house  room  anywhere  ? — No,  I  do 
not. 

1 8.616.  Then  the  great  evils  that  arise  from  pressure 
in  pares  of  London  and  Liverpool  do  not  arise  iu 
Edinburgh,  in  your  opinion,  at  the  present  time  ? — 
They  do  not. 

18.617.  What  do  you  think  is  the  average  number 
of  rooms  to  the  houses  which  you  name  ? — They  are 
from  two,  that  is,  a  room  and  kitchen  to  two  rooms 
and  kitchen. 

18.618.  Could  houses  and  rooms  for  the  very  poor 
be  built  at  the  present  moment  so  as  to  pay  a  fair 
interest  on  the  money  invested  ? — No,  they  could  not ; 
besides  we  have  not  got  ground  to  builJ  them  on. 
And  we  find  that  that  class  cannot  be  colonised  ;  you 
cannot  take  them  out  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  city  ;  they  will  not  go. 

18.619.  Although  the  distances  here  are  not  so 
great  as  they  would  be  in  the  case  of  London  or 
Liverpool  ? — Certainly  not. 

18.620.  What  do  you  think  can  bo  done  for  the 
housing  of  the  very  poor  then  ? — I  have  a  list  of  the 
very  poor  here,  I  mean  of  the  state  of  their  houses, 
that  is  to  say,  houses  ranging  from  6/.  downwards. 
We  had  in  1875  10,924  of  those,  and  I  may  give  you 
the  last  year,  in  1884  we  had  9,732. 

18.621.  The  diflerence  is  caused  by  the  increase  of 
rent  so  that  houses  have  gone  out  of  that  into  the 
other  category  ? — Yes.  Then  in  1875  we  had  741  of 
those  houses  unlet,  but  that  was  an  exceptional  year; 
that  Avas  the  year  in  which  the  City  Improvement 
Trust  was  working,  and  the  people  left  their  houses 
and  went  to  other  quarters  ;  so  that  it  was  quite  ex- 
ceptional that  year.  The  next  year  we  had 48 1  unlet; 
in  1877  we  had  323;  in  1878  we  had  257;  in  1879 


we  had  307  ;  in  1880  we  had  422  ;  in  1881  we  had 
523;  in  1882  we  had  643  :  in  1883  we  had  959,  and 
in  1 884  we  had  976. 

18.622.  To  return  to  the  question  I  asked  you  just 
now,  what  would  be  your  suggestion  for  dealing  vdth 
these  very  poor  classes  ;  you  are  not  satisfied,  are  you, 
with  the  existing  state  of  things  with  regard  to  them  ? 
— In  most  cases  the  houses  are  quite  capable  of  being 
put  into  good  order.  Certainly  tne  courts,  in  which 
many  of  them  are,  are  not  in  a  good  state  because  they 
are  paved  with  small  stones,  what  we  call  mashed 
rubble  causeway;  the  joints  of  that  description  of 
flooring  are  so  numerous  and  open  that  anything  laid 
down  on  the  surface  of  the  court  is  just  bruehed  into 
these  interstices  which  makes  it  very  ofiensive.  1 
think  if  those  courts  were  covered  with  cement  or 
some  such  floor,  and  if  proper  gutters  were  made,  it 
could  be  flushed  with  water  by  means  of  hose  and 
properly  kept  in  order. 

18.623.  The  local  authorities  in  England  are  in  the 
habit  of  stepping  in  sometimes  in  cases  of  courts  of 
that  kind,  and  concreting  them  all  over  ;  would  the 
town  council  here  do  that  ? — They  are  doing  it ;  I 
have  a  case  just  now  where  I  am  covering  a  court  for 
a  client  under  the  order  of  the  town  council. 

18.624.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collings.)  Are  you  under  the 
local  authority  or  the  board  of  guardians  ? — Under 
the  magistrates  and  town  council ;  they  are  the  local 
authority  in  all  sanitary  matters. 

18.625.  Does  your  valuation  roll  form  serve  as  the 
basis  of  the  borough  rates  as  v/ell  as  the  poor  rates  ? — 
For  all  local  rates  it  is  compulsory  on  all  the  assessing 
boards. 

18.626.  Does  the  single-room  system  obtain  very 
nmch  in  Edinburgh  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  there  are  a 
very  considerable  number  of  them. 

18.627.  In  the  case  of  those  20,000  houses  that  run 
from  2s.  6d.  a  week  to  6s.  a  week,  by  whom  are  they 
occupied  mainly,  by  the  artizan  classes  or  by  the 
poorer  class  ? — Certainly  by  unskilled  labourers. 

18.628.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  proportion  of 
the  rent  is  to  their  average  earnings  ? — It  is  about  one 
sixth,  I  should  think. 

18.629.  Then  there  seems  to  be  plenty  of  accommo- 
daiion  in  Edinburgh  ? — Yes,  there  is  at  present. 

18.630.  Then  why  are  there  so  many  people  living 
in  single  rooms  when  there  are  so  many  of  those  two 
and  three  roomed  tenements  to  be  let ;  is  it  from 
poverty  ? — Poverty  and  choice  I  have  no  doubt,  in 
many  cases. 

18.631.  Do  they  clioose  to  live  in  single  rooms  ? — 
Yes,  it  seems  so  ;  but,  of  course,  they  would  have  to 
pay  a  higher  rent  for  a  two-roomed  house. 

18.632.  Is  the  rent  the  chief  reason  ? — I  should  say 
that  very  likely  it  is  the  chief  reason. 

18.633.  You  have  stated  also  that  jou  could  not 
extend  the  accommodation  for  the  working  classes 
because  they  lived  in  the  centre  of  the  town  ? — I  said 
because  they  prefer  to  live  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 

18.634.  Is  that  a  mere  matter  of  preference,  or  is  it 
necessary  for  their  occupation  because  it  is  near  their 
work  ? — For  instance,  there  is  one  class  of  unskilled 
labourers,  viz.,  the  Irish ;  they  prefer  to  live  in  a 
place  called  the  Cowgate,  because  it  is  near  their 
place  of  worship. 

18.635.  Have  the  necessities  of  their  occupation 
anything  to  do  with  their  living  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  ? — Of  course  it  is  more  convenient  to  be  in  the 
centre  for  getting  to  the  work. 

18.636.  I  presume  that  the  lowering  of  the  rents 
necessitates  tiie  lowering  of  the  assessment  also  each 
year  ? — It  would. 

18.637.  {3ir.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  Has  there  been 
recently  a  diminution  of  population  in  Edinburgh,  do 
you  think  ? — There  has  been,  of  course,  by  the  state 
of  trade ;  in  the  building  trade,  for  instance,  there  has 
been  a  considerable  migration. 

1 8.638.  Of  course  the  people  who  depend  upon  the 
building  trade  would  be  migratory  ? — They  are. 
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18.639.  Generally,  has  there  been  a  depression  in 
trade  in  Edinburgh  during  the  last  few  years  ? — I'es. 

18.640.  And  would  not  that  account  for  the  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  empty  houses  ? — Yes. 

18.641.  The  population  having  left  the  district  ? — 
Yes. 

18.642.  And,  I  suppose,  some  houses  have  been 
built  outside  what  were  the  municipal  limits  according 
to  this  table  } — There  have  been  a  few  houses  built 
outside,  but  they  are  now  taken  in. 

18.643.  But  they  would  not  be  taken  in  in  1884  ? 
— They  were  taken  in,  I  think,  in  1884. 

18.644.  In  what  year  were  they  taken  in  ? — It  is 
the  last  Extension  Act. 

18.645.  Is  this  table  which  you  have  given  us  from 
1875  to  1884  a  table  over  a  constant  area,  not  over  a 
varying  area  ? — It  is  over  a  constant  area. 

18.646.  Therefore  that  condition  is  over  the  muni- 
cipal limits  ? — Yes.  I  have  a  table  showing  the  same 
state  of  things  in  the  extended  area,  so  that  it  is  quite 
distinct. 

18.647.  Of  course  a  diminution  of  occupied  houses 
or  an  increase  of  unoccupied  houses  within  the  old 
municipal  area  might  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the 
growth  of  houses  outside  the  municipal  area  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  so ;  there  has  been  scarcely  any  of  that 
class  of  house  built  in  the  extended  area. 

18.648.  I  thought  some  houses  were  run  up  for 
political  purposes  that  have  since  come  within  the 
municipal  area  occupied  by  the  working  classes  ? — A 
very  large  proportion  of  them  are  empty. 

18.649.  But  they  were  sought  after,  Avere  they  not, 
for  a  short  time  ?— Yes,  they  were  for  a  very  short 
time. 

18.650.  You  have  said  that  the  majority  of  the 
houses  rented  under  61.  had  either  one  dwelling-room 
>ind  kitchen,  or  two  dwelling-rooms  and  kitchen  ? — 
No,  one  apartment  only,  a  kitchen  and  living  room 
logether. 

18.651.  First  of  all,  of  the  houses  under  6/.  are 
there  from  9,000  to  10,000  of  them  ?— Yes. 

18.652.  Would  they  be,  many   of  them,  single- 
roomed  houses  ? — Yes,  the  majoiily  of  them. 

18.653.  Do  you  think  that  a  quarter  of  the  number 
jire  two-roomed  tenements? — I  should  think  pretty 
nearly  half  of  them. 

18.654.  They  are  parts  of  one  structure,  are  they 
not  ? — Yes. 

18.655.  I  call  them  tenements  ;  now  of  these  9,000 
or  10,000  you  think  three  fourths  of  them  are  pro- 
bably single-roomed  tenements  ? — Thereabouts,  pro- 
bably. 

18.656.  And  of  the  20,000  between  6Z.  and  15Z., 
what  proportion  of  them  would  be  single-roomed  tene- 
ments ;  do  you  think  a  quarter  of  them  ? — No,  cer- 
tainly not  of  those  from  6/.  to  15/. ;  I  should  say 
there  would  not  be  5  or  6  per  cent. 

18.657.  Very  few  you  would  say  ? — Very  few  in- 
deed. 

18.658.  Are  they  mainly  two  or  three-roomed 
tenements  ? — Mainly  two-roomed. 

18.659.  Then  of  the  wage-earning  class  in  Edin- 
burgh, are  there  many  who  live  in  houses  above  these 
two  classes  ;  that  is  to  say,  above  15/.  a  year  ? — There 
are  a  few  who  have  a  room  more  perhaps  because 
they  keep  lodgers. 

18.660.  For  their  own  occupation  and  their  family, 
I  mean  ? — A  very  few  above  that. 

18.661.  You  think  it  is  a  very  small  proportion  ? — 
A  very,  very  small  proportion. 

18.662.  In  the  case  of  these  very  low  rents,  is  there 
no  compounding  for  the  rate  ? — No. 

18.663.  Do  you  collect  from  the  occupier  ? — Yes. 

18.664.  Even  from  the  small  houses  under  6/.  ? — 
No,  they  are  generally  collected  from  the  owner, 

18.665.  Then  you  do  compound  below  6/.  a  year 
from  the  owner  ? — -An  owner  pays  his  own  proportion 
of  the  rates. 


18.666.  But  part  of  the  urban  rate  falls  on  the  Mr. 
occupier  ?  — Yes,  it  does.  R-  Paterson. 

18.667.  But  you  say  that  below  6/.  you  collect  the  ~ — 
whole  from  the  owner  ?— No,  not  the  whole.    Since   -*  Ap^i'  18S5. 
the  last  Registration  Act,  or,  rather,  the  extension  of 

the  franchise,  the  franchise  depended  on  the  payment 
of  the  poor  rate. 

18.668.  That  has  been  altered  for  England  ? — Yes, 
and  for  Scotland  as  well. 

18.669.  Is  compounding  allowed  ? — Y^s,  but  every- 
one on  the  register  must  have  paid  his  poor  rate. 

18.670.  But  you  know  that  in  England  the  pay- 
ment by  the  owner  is  considered  as  payment  as  agent 
for  the  occupier? — That  is  not  so  here. 

18.671.  The  consequence  is  that  in  Scotland  you 
collect  the  rate  from  the  occupier,  no  matter  how  low 
his  rental  may  be  ? — Yes. 

18.672.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  get  the  rates 
from  these  10,000  occupiers  ? — We  have  got  them 
very  much  better  since  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

18.673.  Since  they  felt  that  a  political  right  de-- 
pended  on  it,  in  fact.' — Yes. 

18.674.  Then  the  great  majority  of  the  working 
class  in  Edinburgh  live  in  two-roomed  tenements  or 
rooms,  and  not  more  than  two-roomed  tenements  ? — ■ 
Not  more  than  two-roomed  tenements. 

18.675.  That  is  the  maximum  accommodation  in 
Edinburgh  for  the  working  man  ? — That  is  the  usual 
accommodation  for  himself  and  his  family. 

18.676.  What  would  be  the  usual  size  of  those 
rooms? — About  13  feet  by  12  feet. 

18.677.  And  what  would  be  the  usual  height  ? — ■ 
From  9  to  10  feet. 

18.678.  Would  a  new  house  be  prohibited  with 
floors  less  than  9  feet  between  ? — I  should  think  that 
the  present  Dean  of  Guild  Court  would  prevent  it. 
All  plans  must  be  submitted  to  them  and  approved  by 
them  before  any  house  can  be  built ;  and  they  are 
particular  about  sanitary  arrangements  and  all  those 
matters,  including  the  height  of  ceilings. 

18.679.  You  being  city  assessor  you  would  know, 
would  you  not,  in  which  cases  the  owner  and  occupier 
of  a  tenement  were  rhe  same  ? — Of  course  I  should. 

18.680.  In  regard  to  these  houses  under  15Z.,  are 
there  many  cases  where  the  owner  and  occupier  are 
identical  ?  —  There  are  in  certain  districts  of  those 
houses  which  I  described,  the  two  storeys,  the  one 
entering  from  the  ground  floor,  and  the  other  with  a 
gtair  along  the  other  side ;  in  those  cases  they  are 
nearly  all  owners  of  their  own  houses. 

18.681.  One  man  will  buy  the  ground  floor,  and 
another  the  upper  floor  ? — Yes. 

18.682.  And  are  those  persons  in  the  receipt  of  any 
wages  ? — Yes. 

18.683.  In  the  newer  houses,  then,  you  have  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  wage-earning  class  freeholders 
of  their  own  houses? — A  very  considerable  number, 

18.684.  Do  you  know  whether  in  buying  and  selling 
they  are  at  much  expense,  or  whether  they  do  it 
easily  amongst  themselves  ? — I  think  those  houses 
generally  sell,  the  one  on  the  ground  floor  for  about 
200/.  and  the  other  for  about  250/. 

18.685.  Is  the  first  floor  more  popular  ? — No,  but 
the  upper  storey  has  more  advantages,  attics  and  other 
accommodation.  I  think  they  transfer  from  one  to 
another  for  something  like  3/. 

18.686.  Do  you  find  in  the  outskirts  of  Edinburgh 
a  tendency  to  increase  that  kind  of  house  ? — Yes, 

18.687.  Is  that  a  popular  kind  of  house? — Y'"es. 
18,688-  There  is  a  growing  demand  for  it  as  com- 
pared with  the  more  old-fashioned  house  ? — Y''es. 

18.689.  And  the  builders  meet  that  desnaud,  and 
they  are  largely  bought  and  occupied  ? — Yes. 

18.690.  {Lord  Carrington.)  Do  you  know  who  are 
the  actual  owners  of  property  in  Edinburgh  ? — The 
valuation  roll  contains  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the 
tenant  and  of  the  occupier;  there  are  three  columus  ; 
so  that  we  know  the  owner  of  every  house. 
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18,691.  Do  you  know  the  Cowgate  very  well? — 
1{.  Paterson.  Yes.* 

4  Ai^WMfiH'        18,692.  Do  you  know  No.  8,  Cowgate  ? — Yes. 
 18,693.  Doyouknow  Alison's  Close?— Yes. 

18.694.  AVho  is  the  proprietor  of  that  ? — I  cannot 
tell  you  here  ;  I  will  ascertain. 

18.695.  Do  you   know  Meal    Market  Stairs?— 
I  do. 

18.696.  Do  you  know  who  is  the  owner  of  Meal 

The  witne 


Market  Stairs  ? — I  do  not,  but  T  can  supply  all  par- 
ticulars.   {See  footnote.) 

18.697.  What  do  you  consider  the  condition  of  those 
places  ? — Meal  Market  Stairs  I  know  well  ;  it  is  most 
disgraceful. 

18.698.  Could  Meal  Market  Stairs  be  in  any  way 
improved  and  made  habitable  ? — I  do  not  think  so  ;  I 
have  been  in  Meal  Market  Stairs  when  in  almost 
every  house  there  was  a  fever  patient. 

5  withdrew. 


*  Extract  from  the  Valuation  Eoll,  Burgh  of  Edinburgh. 
Year  1884-85. 
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Basement 


First 


Second  - 


Third  - 


Shop 


House 


Fourth  ■ 


Attic  ■ 
Fourth  ■ 


Fifth 


Basement 


2  &  4 
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Shop 


Cowgate 


Andrew  Veitch,  spirit  dealer  there  - 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hair's  trustees,  per  J.  and  F. 

Anderson,  48,  Castle  Street. 
Dudley   Hanley,  labourer,   40,  Lauriston 

Street. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Hanley,  lodging-house  keeper 
there. 

Mrs.  Douglas,  ilngland,  per  James  Fraser  & 

Son,  4.  St.  Giles  Street. 
James  Stark,  88,  Gilmore  Place 


The  Caledonian  Provident  Investment 
Society  (Limited),  per  Peter  Couper,  37, 
George  Street,  factor  for  the  trustees. 


Michael  Coyle,  21,  Hawkhill,  Dundee,  per 
John  MacKie,  junior,  9,  Royal  Park  Ter- 
race. 


Mrs.  Helen  Tainsh,  32,  Lome  Street,  Leith  - 


Charles  Victor  Carter,  stamper,  Q.R.O., 
Marine  Cottage,  Newhaven. 


Miss  Catherine  Beaton, 
grocer. 

James  Duffy,  lodging- 
house  keeper. 


Owen  Cox,  lodging- 
house  keeper. 

Mrs.  Mary  Brooks, 
hawker. 

Mrs.  Annie  Steel, 
Combmaker. 

John  McLavichlan, 
shoemaker. 

Grey 

Vacant  - 

Patrick  Hagan,  la- 
bourer. 

Miss  Jessie  McLaren, 
charwoman. 

Vacant  -  .  . 
Vacant  - 

Vacant  .         .  . 
Luke  Lyons,  labourer 
Mrs.  Ann  Carrol,  char- 
woman. 
Patrick     Foley,  lar 

bourer. 
John  Finnan,  labourer 
Vacant  •  .  - 
Vacant  ... 
Wilham  Gearty,  la- 
bourer. 

Mrs.  Janet  McCleajy, 

charwoman. 
Mrs.  Susan  Coleman  - 
John  McGie,  labourer 
Andrew  Birrell,  baker 
Michael  Casey,  la- 
bourer. 
Mrs.  Mary  Donnelly, 

charwoman. 
John  Taylor,  labourer 
Andrew    Wilson,  la- 

bourei'. 
Patrick  McGoochan, 

labourer. 
James  Mcintosh,  la- 
bourer. 
Miss  Mary  Mackay  - 
William  Gardner,  la- 
bourer. 
Thomas     Kelly,  la- 
bourer. 
Vacant  ... 


Robert  McLaren,  secretary,  13,  West  May.  WiUiam  Somerville. 
field.  Lees,  pork  butcher. 

John  Best,  grocer 


Andrew  Veitch, 

spirit  dealer. 
Same 


Mrs.  Catherine 
Hanley,  lodging- 
house  keeper. 

Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 


Same 


£   s.  d. 
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4  0 
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19  10 

0 

42  0 

0 
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Lands  Valuation  Office,  Edinburgh, 
6th  April  1885. 


Ko.  Paterson, 

Assessor  of  the  Burgh. 


Basement 


First 


Cellar 


Shop 


House 


112 


Cowgate 


"  Meal  Market  Stairs." 

The  Honourable  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty's  Works,  &c.,  12,  Whitehall  Place, 
London,  per  W.  W.  Robertson,  Parliament 
Square. 

Martin  Cnllen,  12,  Gladstone  Place  - 

Alexnnder  Edward  Macknight,  advocate,  20, 

Albany  Street,  per  George  Dickson,  150, 

High  Street. 
David  Scot  Dickson,  W.  S.,  1,  Thistle  Court, 

per  George  Brotherston  &  Son,  18,  St.  John 

Street 


Mrs.  Anne  Barker, 
No.  lOS. 


John     Skinnan,  la^ 

bourer. 
Vacant  ... 


John  McDonald,  lodg- 
ing-house keeper. 


Charles  Clark,  No. 
110. 


Same 


Same 


0  10  0 

10  0  U 
6  10  0 

11  0  0 
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116 


118 


120  & 
122 


Cowgate 


Mrs.  McGrath,  Colville  Terrace,  Bayswater, 
London,  per  John  Macltie,  junior,  9,  Royal 
Parlv  Terrace. 


James  McGuire,  loUg 
ing-house  keeper. 


Same 


The  remainder  of  the  upper  flats  have,  since  Whitsunday  last,  been  shut  up  as  uninhabitable,  and  the 
keys  are  held  by  the  Burgh  Engineer.  The  Proprietors  of  these  and  the  rentals  last  charged  for  them 
are  as  follow,  viz. : — 


Cowgate 


Mrs.  Marion  Arnot  Dewar,  2,  Morrison  Place, 
Piershill,  per  Thomas  Dewar,  51 B,  Hanover 
Street, 

Mrs.  Mary  More,  Graigmore  House,  Craig- 

millar  Park. 
Mrs.  McGrath,  Colville  Terrace,  Bayswater, 

London,  per  John  Mackie,  junior,  9,  Royal 

Park  Terrace. 
Mrs.  Marion  Arnot  Dewar,  2,  Morrison  Place, 

Piershill,  per  Thomas  Dewar,  51b,  Hanover 

Street. 

David  Scot  Dickson,  "W.  S.,  1,  Thistle  Court, 
per  George  Brotherston  &  Son,  18,  St,  John 
Street. 

William  McNee's  Trust,  per  Alexander  Gibb, 
28,  Frederick  Street. 

David  Scot  Dickson,  W.S.,1,  Thistle  Court, 
per  George  Brotherston  &  Son,  18,  St.  John 
Street. 

Mrs.  McGrath,  Colville  Terrace,  Bayswater, 

London,  per  John  Mackie,  junior,  9,  Royal 

Park  Terrace. 
Mrs.  Marion  Arnot  Dewar,  2,  Morrison  Place, 

Piershill,  per  Thomas  Dewar,  5lB,  Hanover 

Street. 

William  McNee's  Trust,  per  Alexander  Gibb, 

28,  Frederick  Street. 
Mrs,  Mary  More,  Craigmore  House,  Craig- 

millar  Park. 
Hugh  Carlon,  Broker    -        .        .  . 

James  Currie,  rag  merchant.  South  Elliot 
Street. 


5  tenants 


J.  Currie  &  Co., 
merchant. 


rag 


Hugh 

broker. 
Same 


Carlon, 
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Yearly 
Rent  or 
Value. 


£  s.  d. 

1  14,  0 


22   2  0 

21  15  0 

20  12  0 

24   4  0 

15  18  0 

29   7  0 

2   8  0 

2  16  0 

4   2  0 

3  14  0 

6  15  0 

3  14  0 

10   0  0 

31    0  0 


234  1  0 


Ro.  Paterson, 

Assessor  of  the  Burgh. 


4  April  1885. 


Basement 


Basement 
and  first. 
First 


Second 


Third 


Fourth. 


Basement 

First  - 

Attic 
Second  - 

Basement' 


Shop,store, 
and  cellar. 

Shop 

House  and 

shop. 
Store 


House  and 

cellar. 
House 


Cowgate 


Alison's  Close 
(34,  Cow- 
gate). 


il  3t 


Mrs.  Isabella  Murray,  6,  Livingstone  Place, 
per  Andrew  Wilson,  30,  St.  Andrew 
Square. 

Alexander  Macgregor,  337,  Bath  Street, 
Glasgow. 


Mrs.  Isabella  Murray,  6,  Livingstone  Place, 
per  Andrew  Wilson,  30,  St.  Andrew 
Square. 

Alexander  Macgregor,  837,  Bath  Street, 
Glasgow. 

Mrs.  Isabella  Murray,  6,  Livingstone  Place, 
per  John  Gibb,  4,  West  Nicolson  Street. 


George  Bruce  Gentle,  15,  Leopold  Place 


Mrs.  Agnes  Hay,  per  John  Gibb,  4,  West 
Nicolson  Street. 

Thomas  Murray,  6,  Livingstone  Place,  per 
John  Gibb,  4,  West  Nicolson  Street. 
George  Moir  Byres,  32,  Danube  Street 


Angus  McDonald,  farmer,  Montquharrle, 
Aberuethy,  Perthshire,  per  Angus 
McDonald,  jun.,  60,  Grassmarket. 


John  Stewart,  103, 
High  Street. 


Miss  Agnes  Geddes, 
Morris, 


grocer. 
Mrs.  Ann 

greengrocer. 
John    Stewart,  103, 
High  Street. 

Patrick  Riley,  la- 
bourer. 

James  McLauohlan, 
labourer. 

Vacant  -        -  - 

David  Gormley,  la- 
bourer. 

Matthew  Brannan  - 

James  McNeish,  scar 
venger. 

Daniel  O'Neil,  gar- 
dener. 

Bernard  Harrison, 
painter. 

Henry  McLauchlan, 
labourer. 

Andrew  Egan,  gar- 
dener. 

Vacant  ... 

John  Turnbull,  haw- 
ker. 

John  Cooney,  musi- 
cian. 

Alexander  Williams, 
gardener. 

AlexanderWilliamson, 
basketmaker. 

John  Dunnigan,  la- 
bourer. 

Martin    Mullen,  la- 
bourer. 
Mrs.  Catherine  Casey 
Vacant  -        .  - 
Mrs.     Mary  Carty, 

charwoman. 
Mrs.  Lee 

Peter  McFarlane, 
baker. 

J  ohn  Carty,  labourer 

John  Tinnen  - 

Daniel  O'Neil,  la- 
bourer. 

Vacant  .        -  - 

Miss  Mary  Ann 
Bums,  out-door 
worker. 

Miss  Mary  McDonald, 
out-door  worker. 

Mrs.  Bridget  McGann, 
firewood  dealer. 

Mrs.  Ann  Gillon,  fire- 
wood dealer. 

Vacant  - 


Alexander  William 

36  0 

0 

Dill  McCallum, 

grocer. 

Same 

15  0 

0 

15  0 

0 

Alexander  William 

Dill  McCallum,' 

30,  Cowgate. 

Same 

12  0 

0 

6  6 

0 

4  10 

0 

Same 

4  16 

0 

5  16 

0 

4  15 

0 

5  16 

0 

4  11 

0 

5  16 

0 

5  15 

0 

4  16 

0 

Same 

4  0 

0 

4  12 

0 

4  0 

0 

4  12 

0 

4  2 

0 

3  14 

0 

5  16 

0 

3  16 

0 

Same 

4  7 

0 

4  0 

0 

3  12 

0 

3  14 

0 

4  2 

0 

4  7 

0 

4  7 

0 

Same 

2  12 

0 

2  8 

0 

3  14 

0 

S  14 

0 

3  14 

0 

*  Included  in  rent  of  No.  30,  Cowgate. 
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Mr. 
R.  Paternon. 

4  April  1885. 


Floor. 

Description 
of 

Subject. 

Situation 
of 

Subject. 

PSOPBIETOE. 

Tenant. 

OCCUPIEE. 

Yearly 
Rent  or 
Value. 

First 


Basemen! 


House 

First'half 

Second 

hair. 

i> 

Third 

half. 

Fourth 

half. 

Fifth  half 

Basement 

Cellar 

First  - 

House 

Second  - 

Third  - 

Basement 


House 


Store 


Workshop 


Shop  aud 
cellar. 


13 


14 


Alison's  Close 
(84,Cowgate). 


Cowgate 


Angus  McDonald,  farmer,  Montquharrie, 
Abernetby,  Perthshire,  per  Angus 
McDonald,  jun.,  50,  Grassmarket. 


Thomas  Baillie  &  Co.,  15,  Victoria  Street 
George  Hunter,  grocer,  12,  West  Port 


Thomas  McGinty,  la- 
bourer. 

Peter  Hughes,  sca- 
venger. 

James  Byrne,  la- 
bourer. 

Miss  Mary  Lyners, 
charwoman. 

Miss  Catherine  King 


William  Lonnie, 

basket  maker. 
Vacant  - 

Mrs.  Bridget  Martin, 
lodging  housekeeper. 
Vacant  -        .  . 

Patrick  Corrigan,  la- 
bourer. 
Vacant  -        .  . 

David   Black,  coach 

painter. 
Vacant  - 

Peter    Donnelly,  4, 

Hay's  Court. 
William  Sullivan, 

tailor. 
Robert  Kerr,  hawker 
Vacant  - 

James  Crichton,  la- 
bourer. 

Horatius  Banner  Sy- 
mington, labourer. 

Mrs.  jane  Lockhart 

William  Kelly,  travel 
ler. 

John  McCabe,  la- 
bourer. 

John  Hadden,  14, 
Roxburgh  Place. 


Same 


Thomas  Baillie  & 
Co.,  15,  Victoria 
Street. 

Same 


Same 

Same 

Same 
Same 

Same 


Robert  Scott,  gro- 
cer. 


3  5 

0 

3  14 

0 

8  0 

0 

8  5 

0 

8  1 

0 

6  9 

0 

6  9 

0 

6  9 

0 

6  9 

0 

4  7 

0 

3  18 

0 

3  0 

0 

6  9 

0 

6  9 

0 

6  9 

0 

6  9 

0 

6  9 

0 

6  14 

0 

6  9 

0 

6  9 

0 

40  0 

0 

871  5 

0 

Lands  Valuation  Office,  Edinburgh, 
6th  April  1885, 


(Certified)       Ro.  Paterson, 

Assessor  of  the  Burgh- 


Mr.  J.  Knox  CravtfokDj  S.S.C.,  examined. 


18.699.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  solicitor  and  clerk 
to  the  Edinburgh  City  Improvement  Trustees,  I 
believe  ? — I  am, 

18.700.  And  you  have  been  so  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Trust  in  the  year  1867  ? — I  have. 

18.701.  WiU  you  explain  the  nature  of  the  Trust; 
it  was  formed  in  the  year  1867,  was  it  not,  by  Lord 
Provost  Chambers  ? — It  was.  The  Trust  is  for  the 
purpose  of  effi-cting  certain  sanitary  and  attienity 
improvements  in  Edinburgh,  and  is  composed  of  the 
Corporation  of  Edinburgh,  who  have  parliamentary 
powers  under  their  special  Act  and  the  Acts  incor- 
porated therewith  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  Act. 

^  18,702.  When  did  the  Trust  begin  its  operations  ? 
—The  Improvement  Act  was  passed  on  the  31st  of 
May  1867,  and  the  Trust  began  to  acquire  the  houses 
to  be  operated  upon  immediately  after  the  11th  of 
November  thereafter. 

18.703.  What  was  the  idea  of  the  Trust  as  regards 
finance  when  it  started  ? — The  Trust  had  powers  of 
assessment,  the  maximum  assessment  being  4d.  in 
the  £. 

18.704.  Did  they  borrow  money  at  starting  ? — 
They  did, 

18.705.  What  generally  has  been  the  extent  of  the 
operations  of  the  Trust  ? — The  special  objects  of  the 
Trust,  as  described  in  the  preamble  of  the  Act,  are, 
"  For  the  better  ventilation  and  sanitary  improve- 

ment  of  densely  peopled  localities,  and  for  the 
"  better  laying  out  of  the  ground  occupied  by  such 
"  houses  and  buildings ;  and  that  for  these  purposes, 
"  as  well  as  for  the  improvement  of  the  accesses  and 
"  thoroughfares  of  the  city,  that  several  new  streets 
"  should  be  constructed  and  existing  streets,  wynds, 
"  closes,  and  thoroughfares  Avidened,  improved,  and 
M  diverted,  with  as  little  inconvenience  as  possible  to 
"  the  classes  of  people  who  inhabit,  might  be  dis- 

placed  in  consequence  of  these  operations."  We 
commenced  to   clear  away  the  old  houses  at  the 


removal  term  of  Whitsunday  1868,  that  is  to  say,  at 
the  end  of  May  1868  ;  and  we  have  gone  on  clearing 
those  houses  bit  by  bit  at  the  close  every  six  months, 
until  w  e  have  completed  the  whole  of  the  removal  of 
the  houses. 

18.706.  What  has  been  the  extent  of  the  operations 
of  the  Trust  up  to  the  present  time  ? — To  give  the 
Commission  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  operations  of 
the  Trust,  I  produce  a  set  of  cur  parliamentary  plans, 
showing  («)  the  areas  originally  proposed  to  be  dealt 
with,  the  number  of  these  being  21  ;  (b)  the  whole 
of  these  areas  have  been  dealt  with,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  four,  namely,  Area  H  (which  is  the  area  oppo- 
site the  Council  Chamber  between  the  High  Street 
and  Cowgate),  and  Areas  S,  T,  and  U  at  the  foot  of 
Canongate.  All  the  areas  in  these  plans  have  been 
operated  upon  more  or  less  with  those  four  excep- 
tions. The  number  of  houses  removed  is  2,721. 
Tbat  number  includes  rooms  or  apartments  in  tene- 
ments occupied  by  sepai-ate  famihes,  and  entered  in 
the  Burgh  Assessors  Koll  as  separate  dwellings.  The 
number  of  houses  erected  on  the  ground  acquired  and 
resold  by  the  Trust  is  about  340  dwellings. 

18.707.  In  the  place  of  all  that  number  that  were 
removed  ? — In  the  place  of  that  number. 

18.708.  What  accounts  for  that  enormous  differ- 
ence ? — This  figure  of  340  does  not  include  ware- 
houses, churches,  public  schools,  and  other  educational 
establishments  erected  in  the  new  streets  formed  under 
the  Act. 

1 8.709.  Then  you  have  turned  out  a  great  number 
of  the  poor  ? — Yes,  a  great  many. 

18.710.  Where  do  you  think  they  have  gone  ? — 
There  has  just  been  a  general  shift  upwards  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  population.  Of  the  tenants  that 
Ave  displaced  ths  very  poor  have  gone  to  houses  which 
have  been  again  vacated  for  the  new  houses  M'hich 
have  been  erected  in  very  great  numbers  throughout 
the  city. 


MINUTES  or  EVIDENCE. 
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18.711.  You  mean  that  the  people  j'ou  have  turned 
out  of  your  worst  houses  have  goue  to  houses  of  the 
same  character  in  the  same  neighbourhood  which  were 
previously  occupied  by  a  rather  better  class  ? — Yes, 
there  has  been  a  sliidit  shift  upwards. 

18.712.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  Was  there  no 
obligation  upon  you  to  re-house  under  your  Act  ? — 
There  is  a  provision  in  the  Act  that  we  are  not  to 
displace  more  than  500  inhabitants  within  a  space  of 
six  months  unless  we  can  satisfy  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  that  other  accommodation  has  been  provided 
under  the  powers  of  the  Improvement  Act  or  by 
private  enterprise ;  but  I  may  mention  that  we  never 
have  any  difficulty  about  the  removal  of  those  tenants. 
We  exercise  our  powers  every  six  months,  and  pre- 
vious to  the  removal  of  the  tenants  we  issue  bills  and 
placards  in  the  district  to  be  operated  upon  ;  and  we 
find  that  before  our  contractor  requires  to  operate 
upon  the  property  the  tenants  have  all  fled  ;  and  I 
infer  from  that  that  they  suffer  no  inconvenience  in 
finding  other  places  of  abode.  We  have  no  occasion 
to  exercise  judicial  powers  to  eject  to  any  great 
exten  t. 

18.713.  Did  the  contractor  undertake  to  clear  the 
houses  ? — To  take  them  down.  The  people  went 
voluntarily. 

18.714.  Did  the  tenants  get  any  money  compensa- 
tion when  they  went  ? — Not  the  tenants,  unless  we 
displaced  them  during  the  currency  of  leases;  but 
most  of  them  were  weekly  tenants. 

18.715.  You  do  not  think  that  the  contractors  paid 
them  a  pound  or  two  to  go  out  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
so. 

18.716.  {Chairman.)  What  made  them  go  out  so 
quickly  then,  because  they  generally  hold  on  until  the 
last  moment? — They  went  quickly,  often  forgetting 
to  pay  their  rent. 

18.717.  {The  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh.)  You 
gave  them  the  usual  notice,  I  suppose  ? — We  gave 
them  the  usual  notice. 

18.718.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  And  you  let  them 
go  and  did  not  ask  after  the  rent,  I  suppose  ? — Just 
so. 

18.719.  {Chairman.)  What  is  the  present  state  of 
the  finances  of  the  Trust  ? — I  produce  a  print  of  the 

ast  account  prepared  by  Mr.  Adam,  the  treasurer  of 
the  Trust,  who  is  also  the  City  Chamberlain.  I  have 
to  explain  that  the  Trust  will  have  to  be  brought  to  a 
close  about  two  years  hence. 

18.720.  Because  you  consider  that  you  have  done 
your  work  ? — Yes,  we  have  exhausted  our  work. 

18.721.  But  there  are  still  some  very  bad  parts  of 
the  city  left,  are  there  not  ? — Yes,  but  it  must  be  left 
to  some  other  trust  to  carry  out  the  improvement  of 
that  part  of  the  city. 

18.722.  Why  ? — Because  our  Trust  does  not  provide 
for  assessing  beyond  two  years  hence. 

18.723.  Are  j'ou  also  limited  by  your  Act  as  to  the 
area  over  which  your  operations  extend  ? — Yes,  we 
are  limited  as  to  the  area,  and  our  compulsory  powers 
for  acquiring  property  expired  some  years  ago. 

18.724.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  corporation  to 
continue  the  Trust  by  a  new  Act  or  to  apply  Sir 
Richard  Cross's  Acts  or  to  leave  the  matter  alone  ? — 
I  believe  there  is  a  very  general  feeling  that  the 
improvement  should  not  stop.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  a  desire  expressed  that  we  should  wind  up 
this  Trust  first. 

18.725.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  But  the  4</.  rate 
will  go  on,  I  suppose? — The  4</.  rate  expires  two 
years  hence. 

18.726.  ( The  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh.)  The  rate 
is  not  now  4c?.,  is  it  ? — It  is  not  4c?.  now  ;  Ad.  is  the 
maximum,  but  it  has  been  below  that  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years. 

1 8.727.  ( Chairman.)  Should  you  see  any  advan- 
tage in  going  on  under  a  private  Act  again,  instead  of 
putting  Sir  Richard  Cross's  Act  into  operation  again  ? 
— I  think  there  are  advantages  in  a  private  Act.  Sir 
Richard  Cross's  Act  is  very  heavily  handicapped  by 
the  provision  that  artizans'  dwellings  must  be  pro- 


vided upon  the  areas  operated  upon  ;  I  think  that  is  Mr.  J.  K. 
most  amply  done  by  private  enterprise.  Crawford. 

18.728.  You  want  to  demolish  but  not  to  erect  ? —    4  Anril  188.^ 

We  do  not  want  to  erect  houses  ;  indeed,  private        '   \ 

enterprise  supplies  more  than  the  demand. 

18.729.  That  is  an  observation  which  I  suppose 
you  would  wish  us  to  consider  limited  to  the  case  of 
Edinburgh  ? — I  cannot  speak  of  any  other  place,  of 
course. 

18.730.  Have  you  any  experience  as  to  the  com- 
pensation that  is  paid  under  your  private  Act? — Yes. 

18.731.  Have  your  operations  generally  involved 
much  cost  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  town 
improvement  that  you  have  carried  out  ? — It  has 
been  a  very  costly  scheme,  but  the  benefits  which 
have  accrued  from  it  have  been  very  great. 

18.732.  What  do  you  estimate  that  the  nett  loss 
upon  your  improvement  has  been  ? — The  accounts 
for  the  year  1883-84  show  that  we  have  spent 
547,968/.  13s.  5c?.  This  sum  includes  parliamentary 
expenses,  the  prices  of  properties  and  the  expense  of 
transfer,  the  expense  of  the  removal  of  old  buildings, 
and  the  cost  of  rebuilding  tenements,  the  formation  of 
roads  and  drains,  the  cost  of  four  tenements  (which  I 
shall  explain  hereafter)  erected  by  the  trustees,  sala- 
ries, and  the  whole  expenses  of  management.  The 
account  also  shows  that  the  receipts  for  that  period, 
including  the  prices  of  properties,  building  areas,  and 
ground  annuals,  amount  to  167,729/.  The  assess- 
ments which  we  have  received  amount  to  331,945/., 
thus  showing  an  excess  of  expenditure  over  receipts 
of  48,293/. 

18.733.  Do  you  make  any  allowance  in  that  for 
land  that  has  been  given  up  to  the  corporation  for 
streets  ? — That  includes  land  given  up  to  the  corpora- 
tion for  streets. 

18.734.  You  mean  that,  although  there  is  an  appa- 
rent loss,  you  are  not  charging  the  corporation  for 
land  which  is  given  up  to  them  for  new  streets? — 
No,  we  hand  it  over  to  them  for  nothing. 

18.735.  Therefore  you  would  contend  that  there 
was  not  much  loss  ? — Not  looking  at  it  in  that  light. 

18.736.  (Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  Then  after  having 
made  all  these  great  street  improvements  and  cleared 
away  this  bad  property,  what  has  been  the  nett 
balance  of  expenditure  on  the  whole,  after  deducting 
profits  and  ground  rents,  and  so  on  ? — It  will  be 
something  like  300,000/. 

18.737.  Then  for  300,000/.  you  have  made  a  vast 
number  of  street  improvements  in  Edinburgh,  and 
cleared  away  a  vast  number  of  insanitary  property  ? 
— An  immense  quantity. 

18.738.  {Chairman.)  And  you  have  housed  hardly 
anybody  ? — We  have  pov/er  under  the  Act  to  erect 
tenements  at  a  cost  of  10,000/.  The  trustees  did 
erect  four  tenements  in  Guthrie  Street  of!"  Chambers 
Street,  near  the  University,  but  it  failed  iu  its  pro- 
posed object.  Tne  houses  that  were  erected  were  too 
good  for  the  class  of  tenants  that  we  displaced  in  the 
lower  pait  of  the  town  ;  and  the  consequence  was 
that  the  houses  were  never  let ;  but  they  were 
exposed  for  sale  they  were  very  eagerly  looked  after 
by  artizans  of  a  superior  class,  who  acquired  them 
with  the  little  savings  which  they  had  of  their  own, 
or  with  the  assistance  of  loans  from  investment  com- 
panies, repayable  by  instalments  in  a  short  period. 
In  that  way  it  has  done  a  considerable  anaount  of 
good,  but  it  did  not  provide  for  what  I  may  call  the 
residuum  of  the  population  that  we  displaced. 

18.739.  But  you  sold  the  fee  simple  of  several  sets 
of  rooms  7 — Yes. 

18.740.  {The  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh.)  What 
was  the  loss  upon  those  four  tenements  ? — I  cannot 
say  that  there  was  very  much  loss  upon  the  tene- 
ments. They  cost  us  7,000/.,  and  I  thmk  we  have 
realised  very  nearly  the  whole  amount. 

18.741.  But  there  was  no  allowance  in  that  for  the 
cost  of  tiie  ground  ? — No. 

1>^,742.  {Chairman.)  What  is  your  experience  with 
regard  to  compensation  under  your  local  Act  ? — It 
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Mr.  J .  K.  depends  altogether  upon  the  class  of  property  which 
Crawford.  bought, 

•  April  1885        18,743.  Do  you  operate  under  the  Lands  Clauses 

 '    Act  ? — Under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act.    For  the  very 

poor  houses  I  think  we  had  to  pay  from  10  to  12 
years'  purchase,  with  an  addition  of  10  per  cent,  for 
compulsory  sale.  Of  course  for  the  better  houses  we 
paid  more,  and  in  some  cases  we  had  business  com- 
pensations to  pay. 

18.744.  Have  local  arbitrators  been  employed? — 
Yes. 

18.745.  Has  there  been  any  complaint  made  by 
your  Trust  of  the  action  of  the  arbitrators  ? — There 
has  been  no  complaint ;  I  think  they  have  done  very 
fairly. 

18.746.  They  have  given  general  satisfaction  ? — 
They  have. 

18.747.  Have  you  looked  into  the  working  of  Sir 
Richard  Cross's  Acts  and  considered  the  question, 
whether  you  would  like  to  go  on  with  a  renewal  of 
your  present  Acts,  or  whether  you  would  like  to  be 
under  Sir  Richard  Cross's  Act  ? — I  have  not  studied 
them;  but  in  Leith,  1  believe,  they  find  a  difficulty. 

18.748.  You  do  not,  I  suppose,  know  much  about 
the  complaints  that  have  been  made  as  to  the  rates 
of  compensation  under  Sir  Richard  Cross's  Acts? — 
I  have  had  some  experience  in  the  town  of  Leith 
acting  for  claimants,  and  it  was  a  very  arbitrary  pro- 
ceeding. The  legislnture  appoints  an  arbitrator  to  fix 
the  compensation  in  all  cases,  and  there  is  no  appeal 
from  him  as  we  have  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act  to 
an  oversman. 

18.749.  Your  evidence  is  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  that  to  which  I  was  alluding,  namely,  that  com- 
plaints have  been  made  of  the  compensation  being  too 
great ;  your  experience  is  the  other  way  ? — Yes. 

18.750.  (il/r.  Lyuljjh  Stanley.')  Li  the  case  you 
have  referred  to  you  were  appearing  for  the  owner  ? 
— In  that  case  I  was  appearing  for  the  owner. 

18.751.  When  you  have  acted  for  the  corporation 
have  you  thought  the  amount  awarded  too  small  ? — I 
have  never  acted  for  a  corporation  under  the  Artizans 
Act.  We  are  under  the  Lands  'Clauses  Act  here.  In 
Leith  I  acted  for  the  owner. 

18,752c  (yChairman^  What  is  the  relation  between 
your  Trust  and  the  corporation ;  you  arc  the  corpora- 
tion under  another  name,  are  you  not  ? — The  trustees 
consist  of  the  members  of  the  corporation.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  corporation  are  members  of  the  Improve- 
ment Trust. 

18.753.  Why  was  that  plan  followed  ;  why  did  not 
the  corporation  itself  apply  for  a  local  Act  as  a  cor- 
poration ? — I  cannot  speak  as  to  that. 

18.754.  Has  your  plan  been  followed  out  elsewhere  ? 
— In  Glasgow  they  have  just  the  same  constitution  as 
we  have. 

18.755.  (il/r.  Jesse  Collings.)  You  report  to  the 
town  council,  I  suppose  ? — No,  we  are  quite  a  separate 
body. 

18.756.  Acting  quite  independently  ? — Quite  inde- 
pendently. 

18.757.  Then  how  do  yon  obtain  the  money  that 
is  necessaiy;  do  you  obtain  it  by  precept  on  the 
town  council  ? — The  town  council  lay  on  the  assess- 
ment at  our  request. 

18.758.  And  you  furnish  a  sort  of  precept  as  to  the 
moneys  that  you  require  ? — Yes. 

18.759.  Have  they  any  power  to  cut  down  the 
amount  that  you  require  or  to  revise  it  in  any  way? 
— Under  the  recent  Municipal  Act  we  say  that  we 
require  20,000/.  or  25,000/.,  and  it  is  their  duty  to 
assess  for  as  much  as  will  meet  that  demand. 

18.760.  Have  they  any  pow^er  to  reduce  the  amount  ? 
— Not  if  we  ask  for  it. 

18.761.  For  how  long  are  the  Trust  elected  ? — Just 
the  same  as  the  town  council,  for  three  yenrs. 

18.762.  Tiien  your  re-ap|)ointment  every  three  years 
lies  with  the  town  council  ? — The  town  council  and 
the  improvement  trustees  are  one  and  tlie  same  in- 
dividuals. 

18.763.  You  are  a  sort  of  improvement  committee 


of  the  tovm  council  ? — It  is  something  like  that,  but 
we  are  entirely  independent  of  the  town  council ;  they 
are  two  separate  bodies. 

18.764.  (  The  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh.)  Have 
you  found  any  difficulty  in  working  ? — Not  at  all. 

18.765.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collings.)  Are  there  any  mem- 
bers of  your  Trust  that  are  n:>t  members  of  the  town 
council  ? — No,  not  one. 

18.766.  {Mr.  Goschen.)  Are  there  members  of  the 
town  council  who  are  not  members  of  your  Trust  ? — 
Not  one.  They  are  sworn  into  our  body  as  members 
of  the  town  council.  That  constitutes  membership  of 
the  Improvement  Trust. 

18.767.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  It  has  been  almost 
a  self-supporting  scheme,  has  it  not? — No. 

18.768.  You  have  bought  a  quantity  of  land  and 
paid  compensations,  and  then  you  have  sold  some  of 
the  land  ?— Yes. 

18.769.  And  you  have  'thrown  a  lot  of  land  into 
new  streets  and  made  new  streets,  have  you  not  ? — We 
have. 

18.770.  But  you  cannot  charge  the  value  of  the 
land  which  you  have  bought  with  the  cost  of  making 
the  new  streets  ? — That  depends  what  you  consider  to 
be  the  cost  of  making  the  neiy  streets. 

l!S,77l.  If  the  land  had  bt  en  given  you,  you  would 
have  had  to  make  the  new  sti  gets,  and  that  cannot  be 
charged  to  the  purchase  of  th',3  land  ? — No. 

18.772.  You  cannot  charge  the  65,000/.  which  you 
have  paid  for  making  roadways  and  drains,  because 
any  people  who  make  a  street  must  do  that  work  ? — 
We  get  recouped  to  a  certain  extent  from  the  buyers. 

18.773.  But  apvhow  I  see  that  your  figures  only 
show  an  excess  of  expenditm-e  above  receipts  of 
48,293/.  upon  tl«  whole  time? — That  includes  the 
assessments.  The  assessments  amount  to  a  large  sum, 
viz.,  331,000/. 

18.774.  But  that  is  the  rateable  value  of  the  new 
property,  is  it  not  ? — No,  the  assessments  are  what  we 
have  put  on  the  ratepayers  to  pay  the  expense  of  this 
scheme,  and  we  are  recouped  to  a  certain  extent  by 
the  sale  of  land  and  building  areas. 

18.775.  Then  is  the  whole  of  the  money  that  you 
have  got  for  selling  your  land  only  these  items  of 
building  areas  and  ground  annuals  106,000/.  ? — Yes. 

18.776.  Then  it  has  cost  you  more  than  300,000/.? 
— That  is  so. 

18.777.  You  cannot  say  how  many  superficial  feet 
or  yards  of  land  you  have  got  for  that  amount  ? — I 
could  not  say  off-hand,  but  I  could  furnish  you  with 
that  iuformation  hereafter. 

18.778.  Apparently  from  these  plans  it  is  a  con- 
siderable amount  ? — Yes. 

18.779.  Have  you  looked  at  any  of  the  improve- 
ment schemes  that  have  been  carried  out  in  other 
towns  under  the  Artizans  Dwellings  Act  ? — None, 
excepting  Leith. 

18.780.  And  you  have  not  a  general  knowledge  of 
what  has  been  done  in  England  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

18.781.  You  have  cleared  away  about  3,000  houses 
that  were  occupied  by  the  poor,  have  you  not  ? — 2,721 
is  the  exact  number. 

18.782.  Would  you  average  six  persons  to  each 
house  ? — No,  I  have  taken  five  persons  to  each  house. 

18.783.  That  would  represent  nearly  14,000  people  ? 
—Yes. 

18.784.  But  the  new  streets  would  be  a  good 
length,  according  to  your  ])lans  ? — A  considerable 
length.  There  is  Chambers  Street,  St.  Mary's  Street, 
and  other  streets. 

18.785.  Could  you  send  us  a  memorandum  of  the 
whole  lengtli  in  yards  of  all  tiie  new  streets  that  have 
been  made  ? — Certainly. 

18.786.  {The  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh.)  You 
have  got  simply  new  streets  for  old  ones  ? — But  the 
old  ouiiS  were  very  narrow. 

18.787.  And  you  have  done  that  at  an  expense  to 
the  ratepayers  of  between  300,000/.  and  400,000/.  ?— 
About  300,000/. 
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18.788.  You  have  a  considerable  amount  to  collect 
yet,  have  you  not  ? — Yes,  but  we  have  a  good  deal  of 
property  in  hand  to  cover  it. 

18.789.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.')  What  do  you  think 
will  be  the  value,  speaking  roughly,  of  the  property 
that  you  have  still  in  hand  ? — Perhaps  about  30,000/. 
It  depends  upon  what  we  get  for  it.  It  is  a  very 
dull  time  now. 

18.790.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collings.)  What  do  you  con- 
template will  be  the  ultimate  cost  to  the  ratepayers 
when  you  have  completed  your  operations  ? — I  have 
said  about  300,000/. 

18.791.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  What  do  you  think 
will  be  the  rateable  value  of  the  property  that  will 
exist  on  all  your  new  lots,  as  compared  with  the  rate- 
able value  of  the  property  that  you  have  destroyed ; 
could  you  say  what  it  will  be  within  10,000/.  or 
20,000/.  a  year  ? — I  could  not  say  exactly. 

18.792.  Will  the  rateable  value  of  the  new  pro- 


perty be  much  higher  than  the  rateable  value  of  what 
you  have  destroyed? — I  should  say  that  the  rateable 
value  of  the  new  property  would  not  be  so  much 
because  we  have  thrown  so  much  into  open  space?. 
But  I  could  not  give  you  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
difference  in  value. 

18.793.  You  think  that  so  far  as  regards  the  income 
to  the  rates  from  the  new  property  rs  compared  with 
the  old,  there  would  be  no  gain  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

18.794.  {The  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh.)  A 
considerable  amount  of  the  new  property,  such  as 
churches,  pay  no  rates  ? — Exactly  so. 

18.795.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collings.)  Are  the  operations 
that  you  are  carrying  on  receiving  the  assent  of  the 
ratepayers ;  are  you  in  touch  with  the  wishes  of  the 
ratepayers  in  all  that  you  are  doing  ? — There  was  a 
little  noise  when  we  first  began  operations,  but  there 
lias  been  no  complaint  for  the  last  17  years;  indeed 
there  has  been  satisfaction. 


Mr.  J.  K. 

Crawford. 
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The  witness  withdrew. 


Bailie  Clabk  examined. 
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18.796.  {Chairman.)  You  are  convener  of  the 
Public  Health  Committee  of  the  Town  Council  of 
Edinburgh  ? — I  am. 

18.797.  Is  that  what  we  call  the  chairman  ? — Yes. 

18.798.  Will  you  explain  what  is  the  constitution  of 
tiie  Public  Health  Committee  of  the  Town  Council  ? — 
The  Health  Committee  is  composed  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  Town  Council ;  16  or  17,  I 
think,  is  the  number  just  now. 

18.799.  Is  it  generally  similar  to  committees  of  that 
kind  who  are  elected  by  town  councils  in  England,  so 
far  as  you  know  ? — So  far  as  I  know,  but  I  have  no 
personal  knowledge  of  that.  It  is  constituted  just 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  committees  of  town 
countils. 

/  18,800.  Does  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  the 
^  city  report  to  you  ? — He  does. 

18.801.  Do  the  corporation  refer  to  you  all  matters 
^/telating  to  insanitary  property  ? — They  do. 

18.802.  What,  generally  speaking,  is  your  procedure 
with  insanitary  houses  ? — We  have  very  full  reports 
from  the  burgh  engineer  and  from  the  medical  officer 
of  health,  and  the  committee  considers  those  reports 
and  gives  a  deliverance  upon  them. 

18.803.  What  number  of  insanitary  houses  do  you 
deal  with  on  an  average  in  the  year  ? — I  have  been 
for  three  years  convener  of  that  committee.  During 
the  fii'st  year  we  dealt  with  174  houses,  during  the 
second  year  we  dealt  with  242  houses,  and  since 
October  last  we  have  dealt  with  236  houses. 

18.804.  Does  that  include  everything ;  does  it  in- 
J  elude  overcrowding,  for  instance  ? — No  ;  that  simply 

includes  houses  unfit  for  human  habitation. 

I858O5.  Supposing  that  it  comes  to  the  knowledge 
of  an  officer  of  the  corporation  that  there  is  a  family 
of  10  people,  say  a  father,  mother,  and  eight  children, 
several  of  them  grown  up,  living  in  a  single  room  of 
not  very  large  dimensions,  how  is  such  overcrowding 
dealt  with  ? — We  deal  with  it  under  our  own  Police 
Act,  by  which  a  certain  amount  of  cubical  space  is 
allotted  to  each  individual. 

,    18,806.  Do  you  deal  with  such  cases  through  the 
^  Sanitary  Committee  or  through  the  council  ? — Through 
the  Sanitary  Committee. 

18.807.  But  those  you  say  are  not  included  in  that 
«^  number  ? — No. 

18.808.  That  relates  to  ordinary  structural  defects  ? 
Yes. 

18.809.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  houses  tliat 
have  been  dealt  with  in  respect  of  overcrowding  ? — I 
do  not. 

18.810.  I  suppose  the  medical  officer  of  health. 
Dr.  Littlejohn,  will  be  able  to  tell  us  about  that  ? — 
Yes,  Dr.  Littlejohn  will  be  able  to  explain  that. 

18.811.  What  are  the  chief  sanitary  defects  that  you 
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attack  ? — We  attack  houses  that  are  out  of  repair  and 
houses  that  are  deficient  in  light. 

18.812.  The  deficiency  in  light  is  caused,  I  suppose, 
by  the  great  height  of  the  houses  ? — By  the  height  of 
the  houses,  and  more  especially  by  reason  of  their 
being  built  so  close  together.  In  some  of  the  closes 
they  come  up  very  nearly  to  the  houses  behind  them. 

18.813.  Do  you  whitewash  the  houses  yourself  ? — 
No,  we  do  not. 

18.814.  Do  you  force  the  owners  to  do  it? — We 
force  the  owners  to  whitewash  the  stairs,  but  the  / 
closes  are  cleaned  by  the  local  authority. 

18.815.  Do  you  whitewash  them  r — Yes. 

18.816.  Do  you  put  up  closet  accommodation  ? — 
Attention  is  called  by  our  committee  to  the  want  of 
closet  accommodation,  but  that  is  referred  to  another  y 
committee,  the  Streets  and  Buildings  Committee,  who 
always  act  upon  our  recommendation. 

18.817.  Do  they  put  up  common  closets  for  several 
houses  ?  —  They  put  up  a  watercloset  for  several 
houses. 

18.818.  Do  they  put  up  common  dust-bius  or  ash- 
pits ? — No,  that  comes  under  the  Cleaning  Committee. 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  department  except 
where  it  becomes  a  nuisance,  and  then  we  call  atten- 
tion to  it. 

18.819.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  chief 
obstacles  to  the  satisfactory  housing  of  the  poor  in 
Edinburgh  ? — The  chief  obstacles  are  very  much  the^ 
habits  of  the  people,  especially  in  the  matter  of  drink. 

1 8.820.  Do  you  think  that  the  habits  of  the  people 
create  the  slum,  or  that  the  slum  to  some  extent 
creates  the  habits  of  the  people  ? — I  think  the  habits 
of  the  people  create  the  slum  to  a  great  extent.  The 
difficulty  that  we  have  to  contend  with  in  Edinburgh 
is  that  a  certain  number  of  tlie  population  will  herd 
together  in  one  locality.  The  Irish  population  herds 
together  in  one  or  two  localities,  and  you  may  erect 
palaces  for  them  at  the  other  end  of  the  town  but  they 
would  not  go  near  them. 

18.821.  On  the  other  hand,  fairly  decent  people 
who  by  their  avocations  are  forced  to  live  in  a  central 
part  of  the  town,  are  rather  apt  to  contract  driuking 
habits,  are  they  not,  in  consequence  of  the  depression 
caused  by  overcrowding  and  the  absence  of  air  and 
evil  surroundings  ? — No  doubt  that  is  so,  but  at  the 
same  time  there  are  cases  in  the  most  crowded  part  of 
the  city  where  you  find  houses  as  clean  as  you  would 
wish  to  have  them.  It  depends  very  much  upon  the 
people  themselves. 

18.822.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  with 
regard  to  the  general  question  of  the  housing  of  the 
poor  in  Edinburgh  ? — Personally  I  should  like  a 
model  tenement  to  be  erected  by  the  local  authority 
that  should  serve  as  a  model  for  builders  to  erect  such 
houses  upon  ;  but  I  would  not  go  beyond  that. 
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Bailie  Clarh.  18,823.  Is  there  uot  this  difficulty,  that  any  house 
— ; —         for  which  the  corporation  would  think  themselves 

4  Apiil  1885.  morally  justified  in  being  responsible  would  probably, 
looking  at  the  price  of  land  and  looking  at  the  accom- 
modation' they  would  think  necessary,  cost  more  in  the 
shape  of  rent  than  the  very  poor  could  afford  ? — That 
is  so. 

18.824.  And  the  sn'eatest  difficulty  is  with  regard 
to  the  very  poor,  is  it  not  ? — That  is  so. 

18.825.  You  have  not,  more  than  other  people,  any 
suggestions  to  make  in  order  to  meet  the  question  of 
extreme  poverty  ? — There  are  one  or  two  suggestions 
that  I  would  like  to  make.  For  instance,  I  lay  a 
great  deal  of  stress  upon  the  state  of  the  lower  classes 
arising  from  drinking  habits,  and  I  think  that  the 
licenses  ought  to  be  reduced  in  some  parts  of  the  city, 
in  the  lower  parts  of  the  city.  I  find,  for  instance, 
that  in  the  Cowgate  there  are  between  30  and  40 
public-houses,  in  the  Canongate  much  about  the  same 
number,  and  in  the  West  Port  (those  three  being  the 
lowest  parts  of  the  city)  a  very  considerable  number 
too.  My  own  personal  opinion  is  that  that  number 
ought  to  be  very  considerably  reduced, 

18.826.  With  regard  to  common  lodging-houses  in 
Edinburgh,  what  action  does  your  committee  take 
about  those  ? — The  number  of  common  lodging- 
houses  in  Edinburgh  is  50,  and  the  number  of 
available  beds  is  2,000.  The  average  rate  of  payment 
is  Z\d.  per  night,  and  the  highest  is  6d. 

1 8.827.  What  is  the  lowest ;  have  you  any  1  d. 
lodgings  ? — I  do  not  think  we  have  any  as  low  as 
that. 

18.828.  How  do  the  charges  for  lodgings  come  to 
be  so  high  in  Edinburgh  ?  You  may  or  you  may  not 
be  aware  that  in  London  there  are  an  enormous  num- 
ber at  \d.  and  2c?.,  and  very  decent  places  indeed  ? — 1 
could  not  answer  that  question.  There  must,  I 
suppose,  be  some  as  low  as  2c?. ;  but  we  found  some 
time  ago  that  some  of  the  common  lodging-house 

J keepers  were  trying  to  evade  the  supervision  of  the 
police,  and  by  the  byelaws  we  raised  the  rate  to  6d. 
so  as  to  bring  them  within  the  range  of  supervision  ; 
and  that  was  authorised  by  the  sherilF  and  the  Board 
of  Supervision. 

18.829.  I  suppose  that  for  6c?.,  or  even  for  4c?.,  a 
capital  bed  can  be  obtained  ? — Yes. 

18.830.  Have  you  any  lodging-houses  in  Edin- 
burgh where  there  are  cubicles  with  less  accommo- 
dation than  what  would  be  called  an  oi-dinary  bed  ? — 
We  have  a  night  asylum  which  receives  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  in  a  certain  space.  I  may  mention  also 
that  some  time  ago  the  cubical  space  for  each  person 
in  a  common  lodging-house  was  raised  from  320  cubic 
feet  to  400  cubic  feet. 

18.831.  What  is  the  space  that  you  allow  under 
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your  overcrowding  regulations  in  ordinary  tenement 
houses  ? — Ordinary  tenement  houses  in  one  apartment 
were,  before  the  passing  of  the  Edinburgh  Police  Act 
in  1879,  allowed  700  cubic  feet  for  each  room  and 
300  cubic  feet  for  each  person  ;  but  now  by  the  last 
Police  Act  it  is  raised  to  900  cubic  feet  for  each 
room. 

18.832.  Have  you  altered  the  number  of  cubic  feet 
for  each  person,  or  do  you  still  keep  to  the  old  >ate  of 
300  cubic  feet  per  person  ? — It  is  300  cubic  feet  pet- 
head. 

18.833.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley!)  Is  that  the  regu- 
lation ? — That  is  a  naatter  which  comes  umler 
Dr.  Littlejohn's  cognizance. 

18.834.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  consider  that  the 
operations  of  your  committee  have  had  a  good  effect 
upon  the  sanitary  state  of  Edinburgh  generally  ? — 
Most  undoubtedly. 

18.835.  Dr.  Littlejohn  will  tell  us  about  the  im- 
provement in  the  death-rate,  which  has  been,  I 
believe,  extremely  remarkable  ? — Since  the  Improve- 
ment Act  of  Lord  Provost  Chambers  the  death-rate 
has  been  reduced  from  26  to  18  per  1,000. 

18.836.  And  the  death-rate  in  some  of  the  poor 
districts  has  been  specially  reduced,  has  it  not? — It 
has. 

18.837.  What  facilities,  if  any,  do  you  think  can  be 
given  by  the  corporation  for  the  erection  of  dwellings 
for  the  working  classes  ? — The  only  suggestion  that  I 
can  make  upon  that  point  is  what  I  recommended 
before,  viz.,  that  a  model  house  might  be  built.  We 
have  a  space  in  the  Cowgate,  for  instance,  where  I 
thought  it  was  advisable  that  a  model  house  should  be 
built. 

18.838.  Has  the  Corporation  much  property  in  the 
town  ? — None,  except  a  few  open  spaces  that  have 
been  taken  over  by  reason  of  the  houses  b?ing  con- 
demned as  uninhabitable. 

18.839.  You  are  perhaps  not  aware  that  under  the 
19th  section  of  the  Public  Health  (England)  Act, 
and  under  a  corresponding  section  of  the  Sanitaiy 
Act  (which  is  in  force  in  the  Metropoli.s,  where  the 
Public  Health  Act  is  not  in  force).  English  towns 
and  English  local  authorities  have  the  power  to  make 
regulations  with  regard  to  existing  houses,  pro\iding 
against  overcrowding  and  against  possible  nuisances 
in  those  houses.  That  power  does  not  exist  in  Scot- 
land, but  I  suppose  you  do  not  find  the  want  of  it  in 
Edinburgh,  because  of  your  Police  Act  ? — JSTo,  we  do 
not  find  the  want  of  it  in  Edinburgh. 

18.840.  You  act  under  your  Police  Act? — Yes. 
With  regard  to  insanitary  matters,  we  have  in  Edin- 
burgh a  svstera  of  notification  of  fever  cases  that  hfis 
wrought  exceedingly  well  ;  and  that  has  no  doubt 
done  its  part  in  reducing  the  death-rate. 

33  withdrew. 


Mr.  James  Gowans,  Lord  Dean  of  Guild,  examined. 


18.841.  {Chairman.)  You  are  Lord  Dean  of 
Guild,  and  Chairman  of  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court  ? — 
Yes. 

18.842.  Will  you  explain  the  character  of  that 
court  ? — Previously  to  the  year  1879  the  functions  of 
the  Dean  of  Guild  Court  were  to  attend  mainly  to  the 
structure  of  buildings  within  a  limited  area  known  as 
the  Ancient  Royalty,  and  they  were  extended  after- 
Avards  to  include  Easter  and  Wester  Portsburgh 
and  the  Canongate.  By  the  Acts  of  1879  and  1882 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  was  extended  to  the 
limits  of  the  municipal  boundary  and  its  powers  were 
largely  increased.  The  court  consists  of  the  Lord  Dean 
of  Gu'ld,  appointed  by  the  guildry  of  the  city,  and  10 
members  appointed  by  the  magistrates  and  council, 
five  of  the  said  members  being  councillor.*,  and  the 
other  fi7e  registered  electors  of  the  city  not  being 
councillors,  and  of  whom  three  shall  be  persons 
carrying  on,  or  who  have  carried  on,  business  as 
architects,  civil  engineers,  ordained  surveyors,  or 
m  titter  builders. 


18.843.  The  constitution  of  the  court  at  Glasgow 
is  similar,  is  it  not  ? — It  is,  I  believe,  substantially 
similar. 

18.844.  Is  there  any  such  court  in  the  other  towns 
of  Scotland  ? — All  the  royal  burghs  in  Scotland  po.-^sess 
Dean  of  Guild  jurisdiction,  as  defined  by  decisions  of 
the  courts  of  law,  under  common  law.  The  police 
burghs  which  have  adopted  the  General  Police  (Scot- 
land) Act,  1862,  have  the  Dean  of  Guild  jurisdiction 
conferred  by  that  Act. 

18.845.  The  Lord  Dean  of  Guild  here  in  Edin- 
burgh is  elected  by  certain  persons  only,  is  he  not  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  was  just  going  on  to  explain  that ;  but  I  may 
say  here  that  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the 
court  just  now,  the  11  members  (that  is,  including 
myself)  are  picked  men,  selected  because  of  their 
knowledge  both  as  to  the  structure  of  buildings  and 
as  to  sanitary  matters.  Our  powers  are  very  much 
extended  beyond  what  they  were  at  common  law. 

18.846.  You  are  an  architect  yourself,  are  you  not  ? 
— I  am  an  architect.    The  body  who  elect  the  Dean 
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oi  Guild  are  those  citizens  who  are  burgesses  and 
guild-brethren  of  the  city.  Their  right  to  appoint 
the  Dean  of  Guild,  as  siich,  and  as  a  constituent 
member  of  the  town  council,  existed  for  the  whole 
time  of  which  we  have  any  historical  record,  and  the 
right  of  th«  guild-brethren  to  return  the  Lord  Dean 
of  Guild  was  recognised  and  given  legislative  effect  to 
in  the  Act  of  1833  regarding  municipal  elections,  and 
also  in  the  Municipal  Elections  Amendment  Act,  1868. 

18.847.  Will  you  explain  who  the  "guild-brethren" 
are  ? — They  are  citizens.  Until  four  years  ago  the 
condition  of  burgess-ship,  besides  three  years'  residence, 
was  payment  of  city  rates,  the  charge  for  the  quali- 
fication of  a  burgess  being  71.  or  8/.  Now  it  implies 
residence  for  three  years,  payment  of  taxes,  and  an 
entrance  fee  of  1/.  I*. 

18.848.  It  is  the  same  in  Glasgow,  is  it  not? — It 
is  the  same  at  Glasgow.  Attached  to  our  court  there 
is  a  master  of  works,  whose  business  it  is  to  report  on 
all  plans  lodged  with  petitions,  and  to  see  that  the 
orders  made  by  the  court  are  duly  carried  out,  and  to 
inspect  works  in  progress,  and  to  report  any  deviation 
from  the  plans  passed  by  the  court.  Before  any  new 
house  or  building  can  be  erected  or  any  alteration 
made  in  existing  houses  or  buildings  within  the  muni- 
cipal bounds,  a  petition  with  plans  and  sections  must 
be  lodged  with  the  clerk  of  the  court,  and  such  plans 
and  sections,  with  any  alterations  made  by  the  court, 
mu-t  be  registered  and  indexed  by  the  clerk,  and  must 
be  open  to  inspection  to  any  owner  or  ratepayer  upon 
the  payment  of  a  fee  of  Is. 

18.849.  W^hen  the  municipal  limits  are  extended 
are  your  functions  extended  by  a  clause  in  the  Act  ? — 
They  have  been  extended  lately.  We  have  extended 
our  bounds,  and  the  powers  of  the  court  have  followed 
the  bounds. 

18.850.  By  a  clause  in  the  Act? — By  a  clause  in 
the  Act.  I  may  say  here  that  this  clause  that  we  got 
introduced  into  the  Act  of  1879  for  having  these 
plans  registered  is  very  largely  made  use  of  by  the 
citizens.  It  is  found  to  be  very  valuable,  because 
they  can  always  come  to  court  and  see  precisely  how 
things  stand  as  to  drainage  and  other  matters  which 
formerly  were  lost  sight  of.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
is  served  upon  conterminous  proprietors,  and  also  upon 
the  town  council,  in  order  that  those  persons  respec- 
tively may  appear  to  protect  the  private  or  public 
rights  which  may  be  effected.  We  have  in  the  court, 
first  of  all,  the  town  appearing  if  there  is  anything 
interfering  with  the  public  interest,  and  then  we  have 
conterminous  proprietors  appearing  for  their  own  in- 
terests, so  that  we  have  often  to  put  back  plans  for 
reconsideration  before  we  pass  them.  The  clerk  of 
the  court,  on  receiving  a  petition,  gives  notice  thereof 
to  the  burgh  engineer,  who  reports  to  the  court 
whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  plans  sufficiently  provide 
for  ventilation  and  other  sanitary  objects.  The  court 
may  decline  to  grant  a  warrant  until  they  are  satisfied 
that  the  plans  provide  suitably  for  such  ventilation 
and  other  sanitary  objects.  The  court  require  open 
spaces  in  the  rear  of  new  houses  equal  to  one  half  of 
the  area  of  the  intended  house,  although  under  special 
circumstances  the  court  may  allow  that  space  to  be 
reduced.  The  division  walls  in  continuous  tenements 
have  to  be  carried  up  through  the  roof,  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  fire.  New  houses  must  be  surveyed  and 
certified  before  occupation.  The  court  can  order  dan- 
gerous houses  to  be  taken  down,  and  ruinous  places  to 
be  cleared  and  fenced. 

18.851.  Generally  speaking,  no  doubt,  you  have 
very  full  powers  as  regards  Edinburgh,  and  a  similar 
court  has  very  full  powers  in  Glasgow ;  but  one 
curious  effect  of  the  existence  of  these  ancient  courts 
with  these  powers  has  been  to  prevent  other  towns  in 
Scotland  from  obtaining  similar  powers,  has  it  not  ? 
Is  there  not  an  absence,  generally  speaking,  in  Scot- 
land of  what  may  be  called  building  byelaws? — Not 
to  my  own  knowledge. 

18.852.  But  outside  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  there 
is  an  absence,  is  there  not,  of  building  byelaws  ? — 
1  refer  to  a  previous  answer  which  I  have  made 


as  to  Dean  of  Guild  powers  at  common  law  and  by  Mr. 

statute.  Guwuiis. 

18.853.  What  do  they  do?    They  have  not  got  — — 
you,  and  they  have  not  got  any  similar  court  ? — They    *  ^P"' l^"' 
have  what  they  call  commissioners.    In  Dundee,  for  " 
instance,  they  have  commissioners,  and  they  act  under 

almost  similar  powers. 

18.854.  Under  a  private  Act  ? — I  believe  so. 

18.855.  But  there  are  no  general  building  byelaws 
in  Scotland,  are  there  ? — No,  there  is  no  general  law 
equivalent  to  what  we  possess  in  Edinburgh,  and  that 
is  just  the  misfortune,  I  think. 

1 8.856.  It  is  only  the  towns  which  possess  private 
Acts  which  have  powers  of  this  kind  ? — That  is  so, 
subject  to  the  explanations  which  I  have  already  made. 
With  reference  to  the  foregoing  observations  it  is 
desirable  to  refer  specially  to  sections  154  to  175,  both 
inclusive,  of  the  Edinburgh  Municipal  and  Police  Act, 
1879,  as  containing  at  length  the  jurisdiction,  powers 
and  duties  of  the  dean  of  guild  court  of  Edinburgh,  in 
addition  to  the  common  law  jurisdiction  which  they 
previously  had.  The  powers  given  to  this  court  along 
with  those  which  the  magistrates  and  town  council 
have  power  to  exercise,  together  with  the  Public 
Health  (Scotland)  Act,  1867,  are  sufficient,  in  my 
opinion,  if  fairly  administered,  to  secuie  the  building 
of  proper  houses,  and  also  to  control  sanitary  matters 
connected  with  those  houses. 

18.857.  New  houses  are  of  course  being  built  very 
rapidlj'^  in  Edinburgh  and  the  suburbs  tor  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  working  classes  who  have  been 
more  or  less  turned  out  from  the  centre  of  the  town. 
In  your  opinion  are  the  new  houses  being  so  built  of 
a  satisfactory  kind ;  do  you  consider  that  the  plans 
are  satisfactory  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
intended  ? — Yes,  we  are  applying  pressure  to  get  first- 
class  houses,  sanitarily  speaking,  for  poor  people ;  we 
want  to  have  them  as  perfect  as  we  can  get  them 
under  our  powers,  and  in  that,  I  think,  we  are  fairly 
successful. 

18.858.  I  suppose  you  have  had  personal  experience 
in  building  houses  of  that  class  ? — Yes.  I  have 
brought  some  plans  here  to  show  the  Commission. 
That  (producing  a  plan)  shows  a  class  of  house  that 
I  planned  in  the  year  1854.  They  are  two  storied 
houses,  and  this  is  the  elevation  of  them  (describing 
the  pla7is).  That  plan  has  been  largely  followed  since 
by  an  association  called  the  Edinburgh  Building  As- 
sociation. The  merits  of  it,  which  have  been  tested 
for  some  30  years,  are  described  in  a  paper  which  I 
have  before  me ;  but  perhaps  I  need  not  go  through 
that,  though  I  can  leave  it  lor  the  Commission  if  they 
wish  for  it.  The  idea  that  I  had  was  to  get  working 
men  into  small  self-contained  houses,  where  they 
would  have  their  own  door  to  go  in  by,  every  room 
being  independent  of  the  others,  having  a  door  from 
the  lobby  for  privacy,  and  having  a  little  green 
attached  to  each  house,  and  having  everything 
arranged  in  a  sanitary  way,  with  the  closets  to  the 
outer  wall,  and  plenty  of  light  about  them ;  and  those 
houses  have  been  fairly  successful.  The  rents  range 
from  12/.  at  the  lowest  up  to  15/.  a  year. 

18.859.  (Mr.  Jesse  CoUitiffs.)  For  the  whole 
house  ? — For  each  house.  There  is  one  above  another. 
Those,  as  I  have  already  said,  have  been  fairly  suc- 
cessful. I  tried  an  experiment  with  the  stairs  inside 
instead  of  outside,  as  will  be  seen  by  looking  at  these 
plans  (producing  some  other  plans). 

18.860.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  consider  that  the 
working  classes  of  Edinburgh  labour  under  any  diffi- 
culty ai  the  present  time  in  providing  themselves  with 
suitable  house  accommodation.  ? — No,  none  at  alL 
The  only  thing  that  I  should  like  to  see  would  be  that 
the  houses  should  be  improved  as  to  their  sanitary 
condition.  We  are  aiming  at  that  just  now  in  the 
Dean  of  Guild  Court ;  and  we  are  getting  architects 
to  recognise  the  reasonableness  of  what  we  desiderate. 

18.861.  With  regard  to  the  housing  of  the  very 
poor  classes,  do  you,  as  a  planner  of  houses,  regard  the 
present  time  as  a  favourable  one  for  the  erection  of 
houses  for  the  poor  ? — Yes,  very  favourable,  seeing 
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^f^.         thai  things  are  very  cheap ;  but  still  I  do  not  think 
J.  Gowaiis.     that  we  require  to  build  more  houses.    We  have  a  lot 
..  —        of  capital  old  solid  buildings  in  the  old  part  of  the 
4  April  1885.    city,  with  good  thick  walls,  and  if  those  were  properly 

 put  in  order  (which  we  have  power  to  do)  we  could 

provide  for  the  very  poor. 

18.862.  With  regard  to  building  such  houses  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  do  you  find  the  cost  of  land  a 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  so  doing  ? — That  is  a  difficulty 
but  still  I  would  like  to  see  the  experiment  tried  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  town.  We  have  now  got  a 
suburban  railway  lately  opened,  but  its  results  in  this 
sense  have  not  been  tested  yet ;  but  we  have  the  tram- 
ways going  to  the  outpoints  of  the  burgh,  and  with 
the  \'iew  of  giving  evidence  I  went  into  figures  with 
the  Edinburgh  Tramways  Company's  manager  to  see 
what  had  been  the  result  of  the  tramway  cars,  as  being 
made  use  of  or  as  providing  for  the  conveyance  of 
working  people ;  and  I  found  that  in  the  year  1881 
they  carried  by  the  cars  morning  and  evening  upwards 
of  72,000  persons  in  the  year. 

18.863.  That  is  not  many  people  in  a  day  ? — This 
is  what  struck  me :  In  the  year  1882  there  is  a  rise 
up  to  77,000;  in  1883  there  is  a  rise  up  to  88,458, 
and  last  year  there  is  a  rise  up  to  1 13,361. 

18.864.  (Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  Is  that  on  all  the 
tramways  ? — On  all  the  ti  am  ways.  There  are  only 
certain  leading  thoroughfares  that  they  can  go  by. 

18.865.  {Chairman.)  There  is  not  a  very  large 
traffic  then,  according  to  those  figures?— No,  but  still 
it  is  a  growing  traffic. 

18.866.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  Would  that  include 
all  the  casual  traffic  for  shopping,  and  so  forth  ? — That 
is  mainly  for  the  workmen's  traffic,  morning  and 
evening,  limited  to  two  cars. 

18.867.  {Chairman.)  Would  that  be  your  general 
suggestion  as  to  overcoming  the  difficulties  which  you 
have  pointed  out,  namely,  to  build  in  the  suburbs  in 
connexion  with  the  tramway  system  ? — I  should  like 
to  see  an  experiment  made  in  building,  not  necessarily 
of  the  class  of  house  shown  on  the  plan  which  I  have 
shown  to  the  Commission,  but  a  house  with  a  room 
and  kitchen  and  other  places,  a  small  house  that  could 
be  let  at  a  rent  of  8/.  or  10/.  a  year.  We  had  the  Act 
of  1855,  which  was  obtained  with  that  view,  but  it  came 
to  nothing ;  there  was  nothing  done  in  it.  Mr.  Charles 
Cowan,  then  our  member,  and  myself,  and  some  others 
thought  of  building  by  an  association,  but  we  did  not 
manage  it  ;  it  failed  ;  but  still  I  think  it  might  be 
done  profitably. 

18.868.  (Earl  Brownlow.)  What  is  tbe  value  of 
the  land  that  those  houses  are  built  upon  ?— That  land 
was  Aery  cheap;  it  cost  26/.  an  acre  to  feu.  Now  it 
is  feuing  at  250/.  an  acre. 

18.869.  Whereabouts  is  that? — That  is  at  Eoee- 
bank,  just  to  the  west  of  Lothian  Eoad,  beyond  the 
Castle. 

18.870.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley  )  How  much  would 
the  feu  come  to  on  each  of  those  tenements  ? — About 
1/.  5s.  on  each. 

18.871.  {Earl  Brownlow.)  Did  those  houses  let  as 
fast  as  they  were  built  ? — They  let  very  well.  I  was 
very  much  pleased  with  the  result  from  them  for  some 
years.  For  many  years  I  gave  a  prize  to  those  who 
kept  the  best  garden  and  the  best  house ;  but  that 
inducement  failed. 

18.872.  But  were  they  all  filled  up  directly  they 
were  built? — At  once;  they  are  filled  now. 

18.873.  {Mr.  Goschen.)  Did  the  tenants  buy  them? 
— Some  of  them  bought  them,  I  have  sold  12  of 
these. 

18.874.  At  what  price  ? — They  were  sold  at  prices 
varying  from  175/.  or  180/.  up  to  210/.  I  think  that 
was  the  highest. 

18.875.  For  the  house  ? — For  the  house. 

18.876.  And  then  the  purchaser  had  to  pay  the  feu 
besides  ? — Yes  ;  so  that  if  you  capitalise  the  feu  at  25 
years'  purchase,  that  is  another  28/.  or  so  to  add  to  the 
price. 

18.877.  So  that  the  price  would  be  a  little  more 
than  200/.  ?— A  little  more  than  200/. 


18,378.  Are  these  the  houses  thnthave  the  two  bed' 
rooms  or  the  three  bedrooms  ? — There  are  two  classes 
of  houses  there ;  one  with  three  bedrooms,  one  with 
four  places, 

18.879.  Which  of  those  cost  the  sum  that  you  men- 
tioned ? — The  175/.  is  the  price  of  the  smaller  ones, 
and  the  210/.  is  the  price  of  the  larger  ones. 

18.880.  That  is  half  the  bouse  i— Half  the  house. 
It  is  a  two-storied  house,  and  the  entrance  to  the  one 
is  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  other  on  the  opposite 
side. 

18.881.  Then  it  comes  to  nearly  400/.  for  the  whole 
house  ? — Yes. 

18.882.  What  is  the  frontage  ?— The  frontage  runs 
from  about  26  to  29  feet,  and  I  think  the  garden  is  25 
feet  the  other  way, 

18.883.  {Mr.  Jesse  Callings.)  What  connexion,  if 
any,  has  your  guild  with  the  town  council  ?■ — I  am 
elected  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  council  under 
a  formal  protest  regarding  whether  my  constituents 
are  a  corporation  or  not.  I  exercise  all  the  functions 
of  a  constituent  member  of  the  council. 

18.884.  Then  who  pays  the  expenses  of  yoar  guild 
court  ? — There  are  certain  fees  for  lodging  petitions, 
and  such  like,  attached  to  the  court,  which  go  to  its 
finance,  maintaining  clerks  and  officers,  and  the  fiscal. 

18.885.  Have  you  any  power  of  rating  ? — No.  We 
are  required  to  account  to  the  corporation  for  our 
receipts,  and  I  think  they  are  responsible  for  any 
shortcoming. 

1 8.886.  Have  you  any  power  of  making  a  precept 
on  the  town  council  for  your  expenses  ? — No. 

18.887.  Then  you  are  bound  to  be  self-supporting  ? 
— We  are  not  bound  to  be  self-supporting,  but  I  believe 
we  are  so. 

18.888.  Is  there  any  appeal  from  your  decisions  — 
Yes,  we  have  had  a  case  within  the  last  month,  since 
I  became  Lord  Dean  of  Guild.  A  builder  objected  to 
our  ruling,  and  he  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Session  ; 
and  after  having  heard  the  caf.e  fully  as  to  the  powers 
of  the  court,  and  also  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  they 
dismissed  the  appeal,  and  sustained  the  judgment  of 
the  Dean  of  Guild  Court. 

1 8.889.  Then  the  appeal  from  your  decisions  is  lo  a 
court  of  justice  ? — Yes. 

18.890.  Have  you  any  power  to  make  and  alter 
building  byelaws  ? — No,  we  are  tied  down  by  the  Act 
of  1879. 

18.891.  We  understand  the  feu  duty  to  be  a  ground 
rent  ? — Yes. 

18.892.  You  said  that  the  feu  of  this  land  of  which 
you  have  spoken  had  gone  up  from  26/.  per  acre  to 
250/.  per  acre ;  will  you  describe  how  that  increase 
takes  place ;  is  it  by  m-cans  of  middlemen  buying  and 
selling  the  feu  ? — There  is  a  middleman.  A  builder 
or  some  one  makes  a  venture  of  feuing  from  the 
superior  at  so  much. 

18.893.  That  is  the  original  take? — Yes, I  will  give 
you  an  instance  of  that.  A  builder  looks  forward  to 
the  town  increasing,  and  he  takes  up  a  lot  of  hind 
from  the  superior  at  50/.  an  acre,  and  then  by  re- 
feuing  or  building  himself,  he  woik.s  it  up  to  200/. 
an  acre.  That  has  been  done  witiiin  this  city,  and 
large  fortunes  have  been  made  out  of  it. 

18.894.  But  after  the  building  is  once  on  the  land 
is  the  feu  of  the  land  ever  increased  ? — Yes,  you  may 
increase  your  feu,  and  it  is  very  often  done.  Supposing 
that  the  feu  amounted  to  25s.,  you  can  put  on  what 
they  call  a  ground  annual  of  another  25s.,  and  hold 
that  as  value. 

18.895.  But  is  the  feu  of  such  houses  as  these 
found  in  the  possession  of  a  different  man  from  the 
man  Avho  possesses  the  house,  or,  in  other  words,  are 
the  feu  holder  and  the  owner  of  the  property  two 
different  persons  ? — The  proprietor  of  the  house  holds 
the  feu  and  is  liable  for  the  feu,  but  there  may  be  a 
ground-annual  created  by  the  seller. 

18.896.  Y''ou  say  that  you  have  sold  some  of  these 
houses  at  so  much,  subject  to  a  feu  of  25j.  per  annum. 
As  soon  as  a  man  had  bought  the  feu  of  a  house,  if  he 
were  to  sell  it  could  he  charge  no  more  than  255.  for 
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tlie  feu,  or  could  he  increase  the  feu  to  any  extent  he 
tjhose  ? — He  could  by  creation  of  a  ground  annual 
increase  the  charge  and  sell  it.  In  letting,  the  feu 
never  appears,  for  the  reason  that  the  tenant  has  no 
interest. 

18.897.  Could  he  sell  the  house  and  increase  the 
feu  from  25s.  to  35s.  ? — Yes,  and  create  what  is  called 
a  ground  annual,  which  he  may  sell  again  as  pro- 
prietor, as  I  have  done  myself. 

18.898.  Then  the  original  feu  is  no  protection  that 
the  ground  shall  remain  at  that  price  ? — Not  a  bit. 

18.899.  And  as  a  m:itter  of  practice  are  the  feus 
(or  ground  rents  as  we  call  them)  increased  at  times 
when  the  properties  change  hands  ? — Yes,  and  they 
are  made  a  matter  of  alteration  of  the  value  of  the 
property. 

18.900.  Then  in  the  case  of  those  houses  that  are 
now  subject  to  a  feu  of  25s.,  and  thereby  are  within 
the  reach  of  the  working  classes,  the  superior  artizans, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  by  the  houses  changing  hands 
the  feu  might  be  so  increased  as  to  cause  the  rental 
and  the  feu  together  to  reach  a  very  much  higher 
amount,  which  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  that 
class  ? — The  feu  duty  and  the  ground  annual  are  two 
separate  things,  although  they  may  remain  in  either 
one  or  two  hands.  Of  course  they  affect  the  value  of 
the  subject  as  a  saleable  one,  but  cannot  affect  its 
value  as  one  to  be  tenanted  or  merely  occupied.  Sup- 
posing that  you  sell  a  house  with  a  ground  annual,  and 
increase  your  feu  duty  as  you  say  from  2os.  up  to 
twice  that  amount,  and  make  it  21.  10s.,  the  255. 
belongs  to  the  original  proprietor,  who  can  sell  it  for 
25  years'  purchase  or  something  of  that  sort. 

18.901.  Supposing  that  a  purchaser  of  a  house 
liable  to  a  feu  of  25s.  should  sell  that  house,  could  he 
make  that  house  liable  to  him  for  a  feu  of  a  much 
larger  sum  ? — He  can  put  on  a  ground  rent,  which 
decreases  the  price  of  the  house  to  the  extent  of  the 
value  of  the  additional  burden. 

18.902.  That  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  Prac- 
tically it  comes  to  be  the  same  as  our  leasehold  system  ? 
— Very  much  the  same. 

18.903.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  The  person  who 
originally  parts  with  the  land  for  building  parts  with  it 
subject  to  a  feu? — Yes,  unless  he  sells  it  unqualifiedly. 

18.904.  That  person  gets  his  2os.  or  whatever  it 
might  be,  and  he  never  can  get  a  further  penny  ?— 
No. 

18.905.  Then  the  next  man,  the  speculator  who 
takes  it,  if  the  land  increases  in  value  so  that  any 
neighbouring  land  may  be  worth  50s.,  where  this  land 
was  worth  25s.,  can  create  what  we  may  call  a  second 
charge  (which  you  call  a  ground  annual)  of  25s., 
because  the  land  has  gone  up  in  value  ? — Yes. 

18.906.  But  that  ground  annual  is  also  a  perpetual 
rentchavge,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

18,907-  The  consequence  is  that  the  new  man  who 
purchases  buys  the  land  subject  to  two  rentcharges, 
the  feu  duty,  which  is  a  first  rentcharge,  and  the 
ground  annual,  which  is  a  second  rentcharge,  amount- 
ing to  50s.  a  year  ;  but  equally  if  he  buys  he  has  full 
dominion  over  it  ? — Yes. 

18.908.  And  if  that  land  fell  in  value,  not  only 
would  the  first  man  be  unable  to  create  a  ground 
annual,  but  he  might  be  unable  to  get  as  good  a  feu 
as  he  had  undertaken  to  pay  ? — Yes. 

18.909.  It  is  subject  to  the  fluctuations  of  the 
market  ? — Yes. 

18.910.  But  in  any  case  a  man  buys  subject  to  a 
fixed  charge  for  ever  ? — Not  necessarily.  It  is  matter 
of  contract,  and  a  man  may  undertake  so  or  not. 

18.911.  I  undea-stand  j'ou  to  say  that  you  have  put 
up  36  houses  (which  would  really  be  18  houses  from 
the  ground  to  ihe  sky)  on  an  acre  of  land  ? — Yes. 

18.912.  That  includes  the  roads,  of  course  ? — Yes. 

18.913.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  original  houses 
were  charged  with  a  little  more  than  40Z.  a  year  if  the 
value  to  the  original  taker  of  the  land,  subject  to  the 
risks,  was  26^.  ? — Yes. 

18.914.  The  original  ground  landlord  has  the  power 
for  ever  of  coming  upon  any  one  of  the  houses  for  its 


apportioned  part  of  the  original  feu,  has  he  not  ? —  M,-. 
Yes,  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the  feu  riglit.  J-  Gowans. 

i  8,915.  But  he  could  only  come  upon  each  house  — 
for  the  apportioned  part  of  the  26/.  ?— Yes,  qualified  ■^>^'- 
as  already  stated. 

18.916.  Therefore  part  of  that  sum  is  really  a 
ground  annual  and  not  an  original  feu  ? — That  is  so 
of  course  where  a  ground  annual  has  been  created. 

18.917.  Do  you  find  that  those  hou-jes  have  been 
bought  by  mechanics  and  artizans  ?--  Yes ;  excise- 
men, postmen,  and  men  in  permanent  situations,  and 
these  are  the  class  of  men  I  should  prefer  as  tenants. 

18.918.  A  previous  witness  told  us  that  this  class 
of  house,  a  two-storied  house  with  separate  entrances, 
was  in  growing  demand  ?• — Those  buildings  that  I  put 
up  were  imitated  by  a  very  able  man,  who,  I  believe, 
is  to  be  calle<l  here  as  a  witness,  Mr,  Colville  ;  and  the 
association  which  I  have  beforj  mentioned  is  greatly 
indebted  to  him.  He  is  a  capital  man,  and  he  has 
done  great  good  for  Edinburgh  in  that  way,  in  pro- 
viding houses  in  the  suburbs. 

18.919.  But  of  course  this  class  of  house  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  unskilled  labourer  ? — It  is  beyond  the 
I'eaoh  of  the  unskilled  labourer, 

18.920.  Have  you  considered  whether  there  is  any 
way  by  which  a  convenient  house  could  be  provided 
for  the  unskilled  labourer  ? — Yes,  I  have  plans  yqt^ 
much  on  that  model  (but  a  smailer  house  of  course) 
Avhereby  a  similar  result  would  be  secured.  I  do  not 
like  the  tenements  of  Edinburgh,  the  high  houses  ;  a 
great  many  of  those  have  been  biult  in  and  about 
Edinburgh,  but  I  do  not  like  them,  because  there  is 
no  amenity  about  them.  The  wife  of  a  working  man 
living  up  a  common  stair  among  miscellaneous  neigh- 
bours, not  probably  all  of  good  character,  may  be  sub- 
jected to  bad  influences  from  such  neighbours ;  in  fact, 
houses  constructed  in  this  way  are  too  much  in  com- 
mon. The  house  of  which  I  am  speaking  is  more  self 
contained,  on  the  principle  of  having  your  own  door 
and  your  own  house, 

18.921.  Is  it  also  a  two-storied  house? — It  is  a 
two-storied  house. 

18.922.  Where  the  land  is  reasonably  cheap  you 
would  have  two-storied  houses  ? — -Yes, 

18.923.  And  you  would  only  have  those  high  blocks 
where  the  cost  of  the  land  is  excessive  ? — Yes.  With 
regard  to  our  old  buildings  there  are,  as  I  have  said, 
means  of  constructing  good  houses  for  the  poorest 
classes.  If  they  were  repaired  you  could  get  capital 
houses,  I  could  take  you  to  some  places  where  you 
would  see  what  could  be  done  in  that  way. 

18.924.  Are  they  not  at  present  occupied  by  the 
poor  ? — They  are  occupied  by  the  poor  at  present. 

1 8.925.  But  they  are  in  bad  condition  ? — They  axu 
in  many  instances  in  bad  condition. 

18.926.  That  is  a  matter  for  the  sanitary  committee 
of  the  town  ? — Yes,  it  is.  But  then  you  have  tha 
habits  of  the  people  to  contend  with  ;  you  may  put  a 
person  into  a  house  and  he  will  wreck  any  sanitation 
it  possesses  in  a  week's  time, 

18.927.  Is  there  a  large  per-centage  of  the  people 
of  Edinburgh  who  are  of  so  destructive  a  character  ? 
— I  am  sorry  to  say  there  are,  but  for  the  most  part 
they  are  Irish  people.  We  have  colonies  of  Irish 
who  will  not  come  out  of  those  places,  and  they  are 
very  destructive. 

18.928.  Do  you  not  find  also  that  the  poorest  people 
are  unable  to  live  out  in  the  outskirts  because  of  the 
time  that  it  takes  them  to  get  to  their  work  ? — I'es. 
I  was  a  member  of  the  school  board  for  six  years,  and 
chairman  of  the  building  committee  for  planning  the 
original  schools  ;  and  my  business  was  to  see  that  wo 
built  the  Edinburgh  schools  sanitarily,  with  plenty  of 
light  and  air,  and  we  also  provided  lavatories  for  this 
class  of  children,  so  that  they  might  be  taught  cleanly 
habits;  and  I  am  looking  forward,  if  the  school  boards 
do  their  duty  in  that  direction  (which  I  do  not  think 
they  are  doing),  to  a  great  improvement  in  the  way  of 
cleanliness  and  other  orderly  social  habits.  I  want 
this  new  generation  to  grow  up  with  ideas  of  cloanli- 
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ness,  and  to  value  that  soi-t  of  thing  more  than  is  done 
■  Oowans.  present. 

.    .,  ,„„,        18,929.  Is  the  office  of  Dean  of  Guild  a  salaried 
office?— No. 

18.930.  It  is  an  honorary  office? — It  is. 

18.931.  Then  you  work  strictly  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament  ? — We  work  strictly  by  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

18.932.  What  is  the  tram  fare  that  the  workmen 
have  to  pay  in  Edinburgh  ? — The  Edinburgh  Tram- 
ways Company  are  bound  under  the  General  Tram- 
ways Act  to  provide  two  cars  at  least,  moruing  and 
evening,  for  workmen  at  ^d.  per  mile,  or  a  minimum 
fare  of  Id.  It  is  a  very  curious  thing,  but  the  Act 
says  "  \d.  per  mile,  or  a  minimum  of  Id."  ;  that  is  to 
s«y,  that  they  do  not  charge  less  than  Id. 

18.933.  That  is  to  say,  no  fare  is  to  be  less  than 
Id.  ? — Exactly  so. 

18.934.  If  they  go  three  miles  the  company  may 
charge  l^d.,  but  in  no  case  do  they  charge  less  than 
Id.  ? — That  is  so. 

The  witnc 


18.935.  Then  if  a  man  had  to  pay  2rf.  a  day.  Id. 
each  way,  which  would  be  the  very  least  fare,  that 
would  amount,  of  course,  to  Is.  per  week  ? — Yes. 
Personally  I  get  up  early  and  travel  a  good  deal  by 
the  morning  cars,  and  I  see  that  they  are  crowded  by 
respectable  men  coming  in  to  their  work. 

18.936.  Does  the  unskilled  labourer  make  m.ore 
than  16s.  a  week  in  Edinburgh  ? — No,  if  you  take 
into  account  broken  time.  The  labourers  have  4</. 
per  hour  just  now.  They  had  5d.  some  years  ago, 
but  now  they  work  nine  hours  a  day  and  six  on 
Saturday ;  that  is  51  hours  a  week,  and  that  at  4d.  an 
hour  amounts  to  about  18s. ;  but  from  that  you  have 
to  deduct  broken  time. 

18.937.  Then  their  wages  would  be  under  16s.  ? — 
They  would  be  under  16s.  I  do  not  think  that  a  man 
would  average  more  than  15s. 

18.938.  Then  having  to  pay  Is.  a  week,  and  the 
time  occupied  in  going  to  and  fro,  would  make  a  very- 
serious  hole  in  their  earnings  ? — The  cost  would  ;  the 
time  would  not. 

1  withdrew. 


Dr.  II.  D.  Dr.  Henut  Dcncan  Littlej< 

Littlejolin, 

31. B.  18,939.  (Chairman.)  You  are  medical  officer  of 
 health  for  the  city  of  Edinburgh  ? — I  am. 

18.940.  How  long  have  you  been  medical  officer  of 
health  ?— Since  the  year  1863. 

18.941.  During  the  period  that  you  have  been 
medical  officer  of  health  there  has  been  an  immense 
improvement,  has  there  not? — An  enormous  improve- 
ment. 

18.942.  And  especially  in  the  worst  parts  of  the 
town  ? — That  is  so. 

18.943.  From  the  year  1865  down  to  the  year  1884 
tlae  death-rates  have  been  as  follows,  I  think  :  In 
1865  the  death-rate  was  27-8  per  1,000;  in  1866  it 
was  27-4;  in  1867,  27-1;  in  1868,  27;  in  1869 
(which  was  apparently  an  exceptionally  unhealthy 
year)  30-4;  in  1870,  26-3;  in  1871,  26-9  ;  in  1872, 
26-7;  in  1873,  20-77;  in  1874,  22*27;  in  1875, 
23-17;  in  1876,  19-62;  in  1877,  20-86;  in  1878, 

21-  53;  in  1879,  18-89;  in  1880,  20-84;  in  1881, 
18-86;  in  1882, 18-54  ;  in  1883, 18-22;  and  in  1884, 
18-89.  So  that  the  average  from  1865  to  1875  was 
26-26  per  1,000,  and  from  1875  to  1885,  19-94  per 
1,000  ?— That  is  so. 

18.944.  That  is  an  extraordinary  improvement,  and 
greater  than  the  improvement  in  almost  any  city  of 
the  United  Kingdom  ? — I  am  not  surprised  at  it. 

18.945.  There  has  been  an  enormous  increase  of 
population  since  1881,  has  there  not,  in  the  west  end, 
which  is  a  good  quaiter  of  the  town? — It  is  a  good 
(juarter,  where  building  operations  have  been  carried 
on  enormously. 

18.946.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Canongate,  the 
Tron  district,  St.  Giles',  and  the  Grassmarket,  there 
has  been  a  decrease  in  the  population  ? — A  marked 
decrease. 

18.947.  You  have,  in  fact,  cleared  the  population 
out  of  the  bad  parts  of  the  town,  have  you  not  ? — We 
have  removed  13,000  gradually  in  the  course  of  five 
or  six  years. 

18.948.  In  the  west  end  of  the  town  in  the  year 
1883  the  mortality  was  only  14-81  per  1,000,  I  be- 
lieve ? — That  is  so. 

18.949.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mortality  in  the 
Canongate,  the  Tron  district,  St.  Giles',  and  the 
Grassmarket  was  respectively  even  then  27-46,  28-91, 

22-  44,  and  26-9  per  1,000  r — You  are  quite  right. 

18.950.  Therefore,  although  there  has  been  an  ex- 
traordinary improvement  in  the  death-rate  of  the  town 
generally,  the  death-rate  in  the  Tron  district  (and  it 
is  almost  as  bad  in  the  Canongate),  is  almost  double 
that  of  the  west  end  ? — It  is. 

18.951.  But  tiie  enormously  rapid  increase  of  the 
population  is  in  the  west  end,  is  it  not? — It  is  in  the 
west  end  where  there  is  a  large  amount  of  vacant 
spa  ce  available  for  building. 


aN,  M.D.  (Edinb.),  examined. 

18.952.  The  Sanitary  Committee,  I  suppose,  works 
very  heartily  with  you  ? — It  does ;  I  have  no  com- 
plaint to  make  on  that  score. 

18.953.  They  give  you  full  support  ? — They  give 
me  full  support. 

18.954.  Do  they  always  act  on  your  suggestions  ? — 
They  do.  Our  difficulty  is  as  to  removing  too  many 
of  the  poor  inhabitants  at  once  from  insanitary  houses. 

18.955.  You  have  quite  recently  made  a  survey  of 
the  insanitary  districts,  have  you  not,  which  ended  on 
the  1st  of  April  last  ?--We  have. 

18.956.  You  inspected  4,600  houses  which  were  in 
bad  order  (that  is,  not  including  the  houses  that  you 
inspected  which  were  found  to  be  in  good  order)  in 
the  inferior  portions  of  the  town? — We  did.  What 
we  mean  by  "  in  bad  order "  is,  in  many  cases,  in 
slight  disrepair.  I  could  not  certify  them  as  unin- 
habitable. 

18.957.  When  you  speak  of  houses,  you  mean  what 
we  should  call  in  England  sepai'ate  tenements,  do  you 
not  ? — Exactly  so. 

18.958.  Of  those,  2,039  were  houses  of  one  apart- 
ment, were  they  not  — Yes, 

18.959.  You  found  the  majority  of  those  bad 
houses  seriously  out  of  repair,  did  you  not  ? — We  did. 

18.960.  And  you  found  a  small  number  capable  of 
being  repaired  ? — Y''es. 

18.961.  You  found  452  houses  so  much  out  of 
repair  as  to  require  to  be  dealt  with  as  uninhabitable  ? 
—Yes. 

18.962.  A  large  number  of  them  were  without 
water  or  sink  accommodation,  and  the  large  majority 
were  without  watercloset  accommodation,  were  they 
not  ? — Yes. 

18.963.  A  good  many  of  them  had  common  stairs 
without  gasligiit,  and  a  good  many  had  common  stairs 
in  a  dirty  condition  ? — That  is  so. 

18.964.  Tiiat  shows  that  in  spite  of  the  enormous 
improvement  in  the  death-rate,  and  in  spite  of  the 
heavy  work  that  you  do,  and  the  splendid  results  that 
your  work  has  achieved,  there  is  still  a  great  deal  to 
be  done  ? — There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done.  Con- 
tinuous oversight  is  necessary. 

18.965.  Was  that  inspection  a  special  work  carried 
out  with  regard  to  the  meeting  of  this  Commission  ? — ■ 
No,  it  was  in  regard  to  a  society  of  which  this  Com- 
mission will  hear  directly. 

18.966.  That  is  a  sort  of  vigilance  committee  of  the 
inhabitants,  is  it  not  ? — Exactly  so. 

1 8.967.  Do  you  think  that  you  will  be  able  still 
further  to  improve  the  death-rate  of  the  town  ? — I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it. 

18.968.  The  death-rate  of  the  west  end  of  your 
town  is  now  as  good  as  anything  can  be  and  as  good 
as  it  is  ever  likely  to  be  ;  but  you  think  you  can  still 
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lower  the  death-rate  of  the  old  part  of  the  town  ? — I 
think  it  can  be  brought  still  lower. 

18.969.  Probably  you  liave  never  heai'd  of  the  44th 
section  of  the  Public  Health  Act  (Scotland),  because 
in  Edinburgh  you  do  not  need  it,  inasmuch  as  you 
work  under  your  Police  Act  ;  but  are  you  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  in  England  we  have  optional  pro- 
visions which  may  be  put  in  force  by  local  authorities, 
and  that  under  those  provisions,  when  put  in  force, 
they  can  make  byelaws  to  prohibit  overcrowding  ? — I 
understand  that  that  is  so. 

18.970.  All  that  you  can  deal  with  under  your  local 
Act,  can  you  not? — All  that  we  can  deal  with  under 
our  local  Act,  the  powers  of  which  are  ample. 

18.971.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  I  understand  that 
your  rule  as  to  overcrowding  in  a  private  house  is 
that  you  allow  300  cubic  feet  for  each  person  ? — Yes. 

18.972.  Are  there  not,  in  point  of  fact,  a  great 
many  tenements  which  are  inhabited  by  so  many 
[lersons  that  each  of  them  has  not  that  amount  of 
cubical  space  ?- -I  doubt  it. 

18.973.  AVe  have  had  it  stated  here  to-day  that 
there  are  cases  of  families  consisting  of  a  father  and 
mother,  and  perhaps  four  children,  living  in  a  single 
room  10  feet  square  ? — We  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
distress  this  winter,  and  there  may  be  exceptional 
cases  like  that ;  but  I  should  doubt  there  being  any 
number  of  cases  of  that  sort.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  to  the  Commission  that  many  of  these  houses  are 
in  a  rickety  condition,  and  the  change  of  air  goes  on 
lo  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  an  ordinary  room. 
Every  crevice  allows  the  air  to  come  in,  and  although 
there  is  a  small  cubical  space,  the  change  of  air  is 
really  much  greater  than  in  the  houses  of  the  upper 
classes. 

18.974.  {Chairman.)  But  then  there  are  corres- 
ponding drawbacks;  these  very  poor  people  in  the 
very  bad  houses,  especially  as  they  so  often  drink,  are 
frequently  pawning  their  clothes,  and  they  have  no 
bed  covering  at  all ;  and,  therefore,  the  want  of  air 
and  insuflBcient  food  produce  very  insanitary  condi- 
tions ? — I  allow  that ;  but  you  must  remember  that 
this  is  insensible  ventilation.  If  the  ventilation  is  too 
free  I  will  allovv  that  bad  results  follow  ;  but  with 
this  insensible  ventilation,  I  have  often  measured  the 
cubic  space  of  these  places  and  have  ascertained  by 
chemical  examination  that  the  air  was  better. 

18.975.  {31r.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  It  comes  to  ihis, 
that  the  rule  is  not  enforced  in  these  places  ? — There 
are  cases  of  overcrowding  that  have  come  under  our 
notice,  and  I  willingly  allow  that  in  a  large  city  like 
this  there  may  be  individual  cases  that  have  escaped 
our  notice. 

18.976.  {Chairman.)  Wliat  staff  of  inspectors  have 
you  ? — I  have  four  inspectors  under  myself.  The  burgh 
surveyor  has  a  large  staff'  and  the  inspector  of  cleans- 
ing has  a  large  staff ;  but  under  myself  I  have  four. 

18.977.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  Have  you  the 
power  to  enter  premises  at  night  in  order  to  ascertain 
how  many  persons  are  utilizing  them  ? — I  have  the 
power,  but  I  hand  that  matter  over  to  the  police.  I 
give  to  the  chief  of  the  police  notice  of  the  cases 
which  I  should  like  to  have  visited  and  examined 
after  12  o'clock  at  night, 

18.978.  What  sort  of  number  of  cases  per  month 
do  you  think  you  have  had  visited  by  the  police  for 
that  purpose  ? — Comparatively  few, 

18.979.  Would  you  say  20  a  month  ? — I  should 
hardly  say  so  many  as  that. 

18.980.  Do  you  generally  find  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  these  cases  are  reported  to  you  as  being 
overcrowded  ? — No,  we  find  the  reverse.  There  are 
charitable  institutions  in  this  town  that  report  to  me 
houses  that  are  overcrowded,  but  that  is  during  the 
day  ;  but  when  you  come  to  api-dy  the  only  test  that 

j  is  available,  which  is  an  inspection  at  12  o'clock  at 
night,  we  find  no  overcrowding.  That  has  again  and 
again  been  the  result  of  these  private  investigations. 

18.981.  Mr.  Paterson,  the  City  Assessor,  gave  us 
evidence  of  cheaper  tenements ;  there  were  close  upon 
10,000,  three  fourths  of  which  he  said  he  thought 


would  be  single-room  tenements — I  make  out  that 
there  were  14,394  at  the  last  census. 

18.982.  Single-room  tenements,  that  is  to  say  ? — 
Yes,  single-room  tenements. 

18.983.  There  would  be  others  besides  those ;  but 
you  think  that  there  are  14,000  single-room  tene- 
ments ? — Yes,  at  the  last  census. 

18.984.  And  do  you  not  think  that  a  substantial 
proportion  of  those  are  overcrowded  on  the  300  foot 
basis? — I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  during 
the  recent  severe  distress  in  Edinburgh  many  such 
cases  have  occurred.  The  proof,  however,  that  no 
evil  has  resulted  is  in  our  notification  of  disease  ,  thaL 
is  carried  out  loyally  in  Edinburgh,  and  we  can  gauge 
to  a  nicety  the  amount  of  illness  or  disease  that  there 
is  in  any  quarter  of  the  town.  No  cases  of  illness  or 
of  disease  consequent  on  overcrowding  have  come 
under  my  notice. 

18.985.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  are  other 
reasons  besides  illness  and  disease  against  permitting 
overcrowding  in  single  rooms,  such  as  the  question  of 
morals,  for  instance  ? — I  willingly  allow  that. 

18.986.  What  is  the  total  rate  in  the  £  of  the 
local  rates  in  Edinburgh  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  now, 
but  I  shall  see  that  you  are  furnished  with  it  {see 
Appendix  A.). 

18.987.  Do  you  see  any  unwillingness  to  have  sani- 
tary reforms  carried  out  on  account  of  the  cost  to  the 
rates  ? — None,  so  far  as  I  have  found. 

18.988.  Or  any  criticisms  against  it  ? — I  can  give 
good  proof  to  the  reverse.  The  Corporation  pay  .500?. 
a  year  to  mediciil  practitioners  in  Edinburgh;  and  I 
thought  that  the  shopkeepers,  many  of  whom  are 
common  councilmen,  would  have  objected  to  such  an 
expenditure  ;  but,  instead  of  that,  they  willingly  pay 
such  a  large  fee  to  the  medical  profession  to  enable  us 
to  pounce  upon  the  first  cases  of  infectious  diseases, 
and  to  have  them  isolated  in  hospitals.  If  we  had 
not  that  power  the  death-rate  would  have  been  doubled. 

18.989.  So  far  as  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
population  to  bear  the  expense  is  concerned,  there 
has  been  no  difficulty  put  in  the  way  of  making  this 
city  a  good  city  ? — None  whatever. 

18.990.  {Mr.  Jesse  Callings.)  Do  you  devote  your 
whole  time  to  the  work  ?— The  town  council  made 
that  a  sine  qua  non  when  I  accepted  office  in  1863. 

18.991.  Is  that  the  case,  as  a  rule,  throughout 
Scotland  ? — Unfortunately  not. 

18.992.  What  is  the  kind  of  water  supply  in  these 
houses  ;  we  know  that  the  quality  is  good,  but  what 
do  you  say  as  to  the  quantity  and  the  convenience  of 
the  supply  ? — In  many  of  the  houses  it  is  not  satis- 
factory, that  is  to  say,  in  some  parts  of  the  town  they 
have  to  descend  a  long  stair  and  go  to  the  nearest  tap 
that  is  provided  ;  but  gradually  we  are  pushing  a 
proper  water  supply,  every  fortnight  more  and  more, 
into  the  poorer  districts  of  Edinburgh. 

18.993.  Have  you  any  power  to  compel  owners  of 
property  to  give  a  good  water  supply  ? — We  have. 
Under  oui'  Public  Health  Act  the  want  of  a  proper 
water  supply  is  counted  a  nuisance,  and  under  that 
Act  I  grant  a  certificate,  and  it  is  dealt  with 
promptly  as  such. 

18.994.  Have  you  any  supply  of  water  coming  from 
old  wells  ? — All  surface  wells  have  been  abolished 
during  the  last  50  years  by  order  of  the  corporation. 

18.995.  And  are  there  none  itow  ? — There  are  none 
now. 

18.996.  You  said  that  14,000  people  were  cleared 
out  from  one  overcrowded  district ;  do  you  know  at 
all  where  they  have  gone  to  ? — The  13,000  were 
cleared  out  during  about  from  six  to  eight  years  ;  it 
is  printed  in  larger  type  in  the  return  {see  Appendix 
B.)  ;  the  removal  was  gradual,  but  where  the  people 
went  to  I  cannot  tell ;  at  the  same  time  the  sheriff 
never  allowed  the  removals  to  take  place  until  I  certi- 
fied to  him  that  there  was  house  accommodation  of  a 
similar  class  in  other  districts  of  the  city. 

18.997.  {Mr.  Goschen.)  You  certified  that  ?— I  did. 

18.998.  {Mr.  Jesse  Callings.)  You  spoke  of  the 
notification  of  infectious  diseases ;  do  you  pay  the 
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J)r.  H.  B.     medical  men  of  the  city  so  much  per  case,  or  what 
Litthjolm,     rule  have  you  with  regard  to  that  matter? — The  cor- 
M.D.        poration  behaved  handsomely  to  the  profession  ;  they 
~ —        gave  them  half-a-crovvn  for  each  case;  but  in  other 
4  April  1885.    gj]]g         ijave  been  introduced  into  Parliament  it  is 
half-a-crown  for  the  first  case  in  a  family,  and  sub- 
sequent cases  are  to  be  notified  free  of  expense. 

18,999.  Supposing  you  have  a  notification  of  fever, 
small-pox,  or  other  infectious  disease,  have  you  hospi- 
tal accommodation  belonging  to  the  municipal  autho- 
rities to  which  to  remove  the  patients  ? — We  have. 
As  soon  as  this  Notification  Act  was  introduced  the 
wants  of  the  city  became  so  apparent  that  the  corpo-^ 
lation  immediately  spent  30,000/.  in  providing  a  fever 
hospital. 

19.000.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  a  mortuary  ? — We' 
have  several ;  that  is  to  say,  we  have  four. 

19.001.  Do  the  people  allow  their  dead  to  be  taken , 
away  from  them  and  put  into  a  mortuary,  or  is  there 
much  oVijection  on  their  part  to  that  being  done  ? — 
We  do  not  ask  their  permission  ;  it  depends  upon  my 
fiat.  If  a  body  is  in  a  room  where  other  people  sleep, 
and  it  is  decomposed,  we  remove  it  at  once  ;  but  we 
give  them  a  decent  mortuary  in  which  they  can  carry 
on  their  religious  services. 

19.002.  {Mr.  Jesse  CoUings.)  Do  you  find  much 
objection  as  a  matter  of  sentiment  ? — We  do,  but  they 
submit. 

19.003.  Do  you  find  any  great  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  poorer  people  to  have  their  children  re- 
moved to  hospitals.!" — We  have  to  copx  them;  we 
always  remove  the  mother  with  the  child ;  the  mother 
remains  in  the  hospital  and  after  she  has  seen  the 
surroundings  she  says,  "  I  will  go  home,  I  am  satisfied 
"  that  my  child  is  being  cared  for." 

19.004.  That  is  a  matter  of  choice  ? — It  is  a  mere 
matter  of  choice. 

19.005.  You  stated  that  you  serve  notices  in  cases  of 
J  defects  in  dwellings  ;  do  you  serve  them  on  the  owners 

of  the  property  ? — On  the  owners  of  the  property. 

19.006.  Supposing  that  no  notice  is  taken  of  your 
demand,  do  the  corporation  do  the  work  and  then 
charge  it  to  the  owner  ? — The  owner  generally  attends 
to  our  request  at  once ;  we  have  had  no  occasion  in 
which  the  corporation  has  been  called  upon  to  do  the 
repairs.  We  threaten  them  with  the  Public  PTealth 
Committee.  My  usual  form  of  notice  is  to  this  effect ; 
"  If  I  do  not  hear  that  this  is  attended  to  by  return  of 
"  post  I  must  report  it  to  the  Public  Health  Com- 

mittee  ";  they  write  at  once  and  say  that  it  shall  be 
attended  to.    If  it  is  a  case  of  what  w^e  consider 
^       urgency,  it  must  be  attended  to  at  once  ;  that  is  to  say, 
if  it  is  a  case,  for  instance,  of  water  dripping  from 
a  cesspool  or  watercloset  we  must  attend  to  it  at  once. 

19.007.  And  in  that  case  do  you  charge  the  owner 
i     of  the  property  with  the  expense  ? — We  do  not. 

19.008.  You  do  it  out  of  the  rates,  do  you  ? — Yes. 

19.009.  It  is  for  you  to  draw  the  line  as  to  whether 
you  shall  do  it  out  of  the  rates,  or  whether  you  shall 

,      serve  notice  upon  the  property  owners  ? — That  is  the 
case. 

19.010.  Is  there,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  any  difficulty 
with  the  property  owners  ? — No,  they  are  reasonable. 

19.011.  Do  you  keep  a  separate  account  of  what 
you  spend  out  of  the  rates  every  year  ? — The  burgh 
surveyor  does  that.  Being  the  medical  man  I  trust 
the  business  arrangements  to  the  burgh  surveyor ;  he 
has  a  st:!ff'  of  men,  and  the  wages  of  these  men  are 
defrayed  by  the  corporation. 

19.012.  You  stated  that  there  are  14,000  single- 
room  tenements ;  have  you  formed  an  idea  in  your 
mind  as  to  the  average  number  of  inmates  in  each 
room  ? — I  ha\  e  hardly  managed  to  do  that. 

19.013.  Three,  four,  or  five  to  the  family  would 
you  say  ? — I  think  I  could  furnish  the  Commission 
with  a  statement  as  to  that  (see  Appendix  C). 

19.014.  Do  you  happen  to  know  about  what  is  the 
average  rent  of  these  single  rooms  ? — I  could  also  give 
you  that;  but  as  the  city  assessor  was  before  the 
Commission  I  thought  that  the  Commission  would  have 
taken  that  information  from  the  responsible  party. 


19.015.  Speaking  as  a  medical  man,  do  you  con- 
teniplate  with  any  satisfaction  the  single  room  system 
as  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  question  of  the 
housing  of  the  poor  ? — Undoubtedly  not. 

19.016.  Do  you  base  that  opinion  upon  the  physical 
effects  as  well  as  the  moral  effects  of  the  system  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

19.017.  And  you  think  that  this  problem  will  not 
be  satisfactorily  solved  until  the  single  room  system 
for  families  is  completely  done  away  Avith  ? — That  is 
my  firm  conviction. 

19.018.  {Mr.  Goschen.)  Are  you  generally  satisfied 
with  the  state  of  the  sanitary  laws  under  which  you 
live  ? — Fully. 

19.019.  Y^ou  do  not  require  more  power  ? — Un- 
doubtedly not. 

19.020.  {Chairman.)  You  are  including  under  that 
statement  your  own  local  Police  Act  ? — Yes,  I  include 
that. 

19.021.  {Mr.  Goschen.)  Have  you  found  any  con- 
fusion in  the  law,  or  is  it  sufficiently  simple  for  every 
one  who  is  responsible  to  understand  it  ? — As  the 
result  of  more  than  20  years'  experience  of  it  I  think 
it  is  sufficiently  simple. 

19.022.  And  you  have  no  suggestions  to  make  with 
regai  d  to  any  improvement  in  the  law,  so  far  as  Edin- 
burgh and  the  local  Acts  are  concerned  ? — So  far  as 
Edinburgh  is  concerned,  I  have  no  suggestions  to 
make  in  that  respect. 

19.023.  And  I  gather  from  your  answers  that  your 
staff  has  been  sufficient  in  your  judgment  ? — 1  think 
I  might  make  a  more  complete  survey  from  time  to 
time  of  Edinburgh,  not  at  a  spurt,  as  upon  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  but  more  quietly  and  continuously.  We 
meet  once  a  fortnight,  and  I  bring  before  the  com- 
mittee, say,  from  20  to  30  cases  of  unsanitary  houses. 

19.024.  And  are  you  supported  by  the  Sanitary 
Committee  to  the  extent  that  you  think  desirable  and 
necessary  ? — I  am  bound  to  say  so. 

19.025.  How  do  you  account  for  it  that  in  this  par- 
ticular spurt,  as  you  call  it  yourself,  there  were  so 
large  a  number  of  houses  found  in  an  unsatisfactory 
state  notwithstanding  the  contitmous  and  regular  efforts 
made  by  your  inspectors  ? — It  is  owing  to  the  habits 
of  the  people ;  those  houses  cannot  be  inhabited  for 
one  week  before  showing  signs  of  dilapidation. 

19.026.  Then  those  were  not  structural  defects  ? — 
■  No,  they  were  simply  outside  dilapidations. 

19.027.  Such  dilapidations  as  would  occur  if  the 
-  inspection  is  not  conducted  very  frequently  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

19.028.  Then  they  were  not  serious  sanitary  defects, 
but  defects  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  occupiers  ? — 
Certainly  so. 

19.029.  Have  you  any  com.plaints  to  make  against 
the  owners  of  property  generally  in  Edinburgh  or 
not  ? — Undoubtedly  we  suffer  from  non-residential 
proprietors ;  they  leave  the  work  to  factors,  and  the 
factors  require  the  constant  stirring  up  of  the  sanitary 
authorities. 

19.030.  The  factors  are  worse,  you  think,  than  the 
owners  ? — Far  worse. 

19.031.  But  you  have  not  found  any  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  owners  to  carry  out  such  matters  as  are 
recommended  by  the  medical  officer  ? — We  have  not. 

19.032.  Are  there  many  houses  still  in  Edinburgh 
that  ought  to  be  pulled  down  that  arj  in  an  unsatis- 
factory structural  state  ? — I  should  say  there  were 
comparatively  few.  Our  buildings  are  built  almost  for 
eternity,  and  therefore  they  last  a  remarkably  long  time. 

19.033.  With  regard  to  back  ventilation,  is  there 
generally  a  through  ventilation  ? — Generally  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

19.034.  Have  you  many  tenement  houses  in  this 
sense,  that  they  were  houses  built  for  other  purposes 
which  have  been  since  converted  into  tenements  ? — 
No,  except  houses  of  the  nobility  that  have  gone  on 
subdividing  and  subdividing  until  they  have  come  to 
contain  an  enormous  population. 

19.035.  Are  those  in  an  unsatisfactory  state  on 
account  of  an  insufficient  supply  of  watercloSets  ?— 
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That  is  the  great  difficulty  ;  we  cannot  give  each 
family  separate  watercloset  accommodation,  and  if  that 
is  not  done,  the  watercloset  accommodation  afforded 
renders  the  house  worse  than  in  its  original  condition. 

19,036.  You  have  no  suggestions  to  make  to  the 
Commission  from  the  experience  of  Edinburgh  as  to 
any  necessary  alterations  in  the  law  so  far  as  you  are 
concerned  ?— So  far  as  Edinburgh  is  concerned  I  have 
ample  power,  and  the  officials  are  to  blame  if  there  is 
anything  wrong. 

■  19,037.  {Earl  Brownlow.)  You  mentioned  having 
four  inspectors ;  have  you  entire  and  complete  autho- 
rity over  them  ? — I  have. 

19.038.  Do  you  appoint  them  yourself  ? — T  do  not ; 
but  1  suggest  the  names  to  the  committee,  and  the 
committee  1  find  work  honestly  with  me. 

19.039.  (Mr.  Goschen.)  I  forgot  to  put  to  you  this 
one  question.  I  think  you  expressed  a  very  strong 
opinion  that  the  medical  officer  ought  to  give  his 
whole  time  to  his  work  ? — Undoubtedly. 

19.040.  Can  you  state  any  inconveniences  that  arise 
from  the  opposite  system? — If  I  were  engaged  in 
private  practice  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  relations 
with  my  patients  might  interfere  with  the  proper 
discharge  of  my  duties,  and  influence  might  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  me  of  an  unworthy  character.  I 
am  more  independent  if  1  am  not  tied  down  to  the 
exigencies  of  ordinary  practice. 

19.041.  It  is  not  only  the  question  of  time  and 
leisure,  but  the  question  of  the  influences  that  might 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  you  ? — Undoubtedly ;  and  in 

/  outlying  districts  the  manner  in  which  the  sanitary 
medical  service  is  conducted  is  a  disgi-ace  in  Scotland. 

19.042.  You  consider  then  that  it  would  be  an 
important  reform  that  medical  officers  should  be  held, 
so  far  as  circumstances  permit,  to  give  their  whole 
time  to  their  official  duties  and  that  they  should  be 
free  from  all  other  influences  ? — I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  so. 

19.043.  {Earl  Browiilow.)  To  return  to  what  I 
war.  asking  you,  do  you  consider  it  desirable  that  the 
medical  officer  of  health  should  have  the  power  given 
to  him  of  recommending  his  own  sanitary  inspectors  ? 
— I  do  not  know  that  I  think  so.  I  think  he  should 
know  the  instruments  with  which  he  has  to  deal  and 
he  should  be  satisfied  with  them,  so  that  no  nominee 
of  the  Health  Committee  of  an  incompetent  nature 
should  be  put  under  him. 

19.044.  ( Chairman.)  But  at  the  present  time,  as  I 
understand  you,  the  town  council  have  the  patronage? 
— Yes,  they  have  the  whole  patronage. 

19.045.  {Earl  Brownlow.)  Has  that  always  been 
the  custom  in  Edinburgh,  or  is  it  only  in  your  time 
that  it  has  been  so  ? — I  am  the  first  medical  officer  of 
health  in  Edinburgh,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  if,  e.g.,  one  of  the  magistrates  were  trying 
to  get  an  old  servant  of  his  made  my  inspector,  and 
information  of  that  were  given  to  the  town  council, 
they  would  at  once  prevent  it.  Public  opinion  is  very 
strong  in  Edinburgh. 

19.046.  What  class  of  men  do  they  appoint,  are 
here  any  qualifications  required  ? — Yes,  they  are  con- 


nected  with  one  or  other  of  the  building  trades.  If  I 
were  now  to  choose  an  inspector  I  would  insist  upon 
his  having  a  qualification  from  some  society  giving  a 
special  diploma  such  as  you  have  in  England,  and  also 
in  Scotland  where  we  have  the  Sanitary  Institute  and 
other  societies  of  that  kind.  I  think  that  it  is  essential 
to  the  carrying  out  of  proper  sanitary  work  through- 
out the  country  that  the  men  must  be  educated  and 
intelligent.  I  have  in  the  course  of  10  or  15  years 
taught  these  men,  and  they  are  now  good  inspectors  ; 
but  they  might  be  better. 

19.047.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  What  do  you  pay 
your  inspectors  ? — 1/.  a  week. 

19.048.  {The  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh.)  Could 
you  ascertain  how  many  of  these  single-room  houses 
are  occupied  by  not  more  than  one  or  two  persons  ? — 
I  could. 

19.049.  {Chairman.)  What  is  the  population  under 
you  now  ?— 250,000. 

19.050.  So  that  you  have  one  inspector  to  50,000 
people  ?— Yes. 

19.051.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collings.)  I  think  you  stated 
that  the  smoke  nuisance  is  not  under  your  control  as 
medical  officer  ? — No,  it  is  not  ;  but  it  comes  under 
my  cognizance  so  far  as  the  committee  is  concerned. 
The  returns  are  given  in  weekly. 

19.052.  Have  you  any  powers  to  stop  the  smoke  ? 
— We  have. 

19.053.  Do  you  exercise  them  ? — They  are  exer- 
cised, but  our  Act  is  deficient,  at  least,  so  the  legal 
adviser  to  the  corporation  assures  us. 

19.054.  {Chairman.)  The  Scotch  Public  Health 
Act  is  very  strong  on  that  point,  is  it  not  ? — It  says 
"  as  far  as  possible,"  and  our  sheriffs  have  held  that  if 
a  man  does  something  and  makes  a  strong  representa- 
tion, that  is  "  as  far  as  possible."  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  have  had  no  successful  smoke  prosecution  in 
Edinburgh. 

19.055.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collings.)  I  noticed  in  front  of 
Heriot's  Hospital  two  large  chimneys  smoking  in  what 
we  in  Birmingham  should  regard  as  a  disgraceful 
manner,  which  would  immediately  lead  us  to  fine  the 
owner  on  the  information  of  the  inspector  ;  do  you 
ever  deal  with  such  cases  as  these  two  chimneys  which 
were  blackening  the  whole  neighbourhood  ? — The 
Health  Committee  have  laid  it  down,  as  a  rule,  that 
during  a  watch  of  eight  hours  if  there  is  not  more 
than  one  hour's  black  smoke  in  the  eight  they  do  not 
prosecute. 

19.056.  Do  you  consider  that  one  hour  is  stringent 
enough  ? — I  do  not. 

19.057.  Are  you  aware  that  with  corporations  in 
England  20  minutes'  black  smoke  leads  to  a  summons 
and  a  fine  ? — Yes.  I  have  never  considered  that  we 
have  been  stringent  enough  so  far  as  smoke  is  con- 
cerned in  Edinburgh. 

19.058.  You  stated,  in  answer  to  Earl  Brownlow, 
that  you  would  like  the  inspectors  to  have  a  diploma. 
To  be  quite  clear,  I  take  it  that  you  do  not  mean  a 
Government  certificate  ? — No  ;  I  mean  simply  from 
some  society  or  institution  qualified  to  examine  the 
man  and  give  him  a  certificate. 


Dr.  H.  D. 

Littlejohn,, 
M.D. 

I   

4  April  1885. 
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The  witness  withdrew. 


Appendix  to  Evidence  of  De.  Littlejohn. 
Appendix  A.  (question  18,986). 
The  maximum  burden  of  taxation  for  every  purpose,  Imperial  and  local,  and  including  water  rates,  on 
dwelling-houses  of  20Z.  rental  and  upwards,  in  the  city  and  royal  burgh  of  Edinburgh  for  the  year  1884-85, 
amounted  to  4s.  lO^ci.  per  £,  on  the  gross  rental.    The  details  of  the  allocation  and  incidence  are  as  follows :  — 


Where 

On  Owner. 

On  Occupier. 

Imperial           -  - 

Local    -          .          .  . 

Totals 

s.  d. 
1  3 
3  7| 

s.  d. 

0  6 

1  Of 

s.  d. 
0  9 
2  7i 

4  10| 

1  6f 

3  4i 

The  above  figures  refer  to  St.  Cuthbert's  and  Camgate  Combination,  embracing  the  larger  portion  of  the  city. 
The  rates  on  the  city  parish  are        per  £,  higher. 

o    17557.  -  E 
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fiOYAL  OOMMISSION  ON  THE  SOtJSiSfGJ  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 


nr.  H.  D. 
Littlejohn, 
M.D. 

Arril  1885. 
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Number  of  One-Room  Houses  in  Edinburgh. 


Dr.  a.  D. 
Littlejohn, 
M.D. 

4  April  1885. 


Number  of 
Persons  in  each 
Family. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

8' 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
16-20 
21-25 
26-30 

31 

Total 


1871. 


1881. 


4,014 
4,091 
2,457 
1,822 
1,289 
823 
398 
208 
60 
23 
6 
4 
2 
1 


15,198* 


4,495 
3,800 
2,248 

-i,5aQ_ 


i  i;08i^ 

647 
824 
143 
35 
\5 


14,393t 


1  ■  ■  ! 


*  See  Census  Report,  p.  276. 


t  Census  Report,  p.  315. 


Mr.  James  Colville  examined. 


'  19,059.  {Chairman.)  You  are  the  manager  of  the 
Edinburgh  Co-operative  Building  Company,  I  believe  ? 
— I  am. 

19.060.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  company? — It 
is  a  company  to  build  and  sell  houses. 

19.061.  What  was  the  date  of  its  formation? — 
1861. 

19.062.  Is  it  a  trading  company,  or  philanthropic, 
or  a  little  of  both  ? — It  is  a  trading  company  mostly. 

19.063.  What  was  the  capital  of  the  company — 
10,000/. 

19.064.  The  original  capital  ?— 10,000/, 

19.065.  Has  it  varied  at  all  ?— No,  it  is  all  paid  off; 
we  have  put  3,500/.  to  the  reserve  fund. 

19.066.  What  number  of  houses  have  been  erected 
by  the  company  ? — About  1,400.  I  have  some  tables 
here  which  will  give  you  a  notion  of  them  (^handing 
in  the  same). 

19.067.  Have  the  houses  been  erected  in  the 
suburbs  ? — Yes. 

19.068.  What  is  the  character  of  the  houses? — 
They  are  two-storey  houses. 

1 9.069.  What  is  the  average  rental  ? — They  run 
from  11/.  up  to  25/. 

19.070.  That  is  for  the  whole  house  in  the  English 
sense  of  the  word — the  whole  building  ? — No ;  we 
build  on  a  different  plan ;  they  enter  from  both  sides ; 
the  one  has  the  top  flat,  and  the  other  the  ground 
floor.  That  is  not  the  English  plan,  but  most  of  the 
English  people  that  come  here  think  very  well  of 
them  and  stop  in  them. 

19.071.  Those  would  be  houses  that  would  be  suit- 
able for  the  better  class  of  the  working  population  ? — 
Yes,  the  better  class  of  working  man. 

19.072.  But  you  have  not  been  able  to  meet  the 
wants  of  what  we  call  the  very  poor? — No,  we  build 
none  for  them. 

19.073.  Are  you  building  now  ? — Yes. 

19.074.  How  many  houses  at  present  are  in  course 
of  building  ? — There  are  20  finishing  and  20  up  about 
one  storey. 

19.075.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  a  sufficient 
supply  of  houses  for  the  working  classes  in  Edin- 
burgh ?— There  is  a  sufficient  supply  for  the  better 
class,  but  the  poorer  classes  would  require  something, 
ard  the  old  houses  in  the  town  would  require  to  be 
remodelled.    We  are  taking  the  better  class  of  work- 


men into  our  houses,  and  if  they  were  remodelling 
some  of  the  old  houses  in  the  town.  No  doubt  if 
another  company  were  starting  they  could  build  for 
them  too. 

19.076.  For  the  poorer  classes,  do  you  mean  ? — 
Yes. 

19.077.  Do  you  think  that  they  could  build  flats 
so  as  to  pay  ? — I  think  they  would  pay  even  better 
than  the  other  houses ;  I  think  houses  could  be  put 
up  for  100/.  much  the  same  as  we  have  been  building. 

19.078.  You  mean  because  things  are  cheap  just  at 
present  ? — Yes  ;  but  even  at  the  dearest  time,  if  you 
have  the  capital,  you  can  almost  build  as  cheaply  ;  we 
built  almost  as  cheaply  as  we  are  doing  at  the  present 
time  ;  when  you  have  command  of  money  you  can 
always  buy  things  cheap. 

19.079.  But  sites  are  very  expensive  in  Edinburgh, 
are  they  not  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  worst  thing  in  the 
whole  affair  ;  you  could  not  build  houses  for  the  poorer 
classes  unless  you  got  cheap  sites. 

19.080.  That  is  what  I  mean.  You  said  that  houses 
could  be  put  up  at  much  the  same  cost  if  things  were 
dearer  ? — Yes,  if  there  were  sites  got ;  I  must  put  that 
too. 

19.081.  That  is  a  very  important  proviso.  Does 
your  company  retain  or  sell  the  houses  which  they 
build  ? — The  company  sell  them ;  we  give  them  2 1 
years  to  pay  them  up. 

19.082.  You  enable  the  price  to  be  paid  in  the 
rent  ? — Yes,  but  they  can  pay  the  sum  up  as  soon  as 
they  like. 

19.083.  What  do  you  consider  the  sum  necessary 
to  be  expended  by  a  working  man  to  purchase  one  of 
the  company's  cheapest  houses  ? — They  pay  5  per 
cent,  at  the  first;  supposing  the  house  was  to  cost 
150/.,  that  would  be  7/.  10s. ;  and  then  they  go  on 
paying  instalments.  You  will  see  one  of  the  houses 
mentioned  is  a  220/.  house. 

19.084.  What  accommodation  do  you  provide  in  the 
cheapest  style  of  house  ? — We  provide  a  room  and 
kitchen,  a  bedroom,  a  closet,  a  couple  of  presses,  and 
give  them  all  a  piece  of  ground  for  themselves,  so  that 
they  have  everything  to  themselves. 

19.085.  What  difficulties  have  you  experienced  in 
getting  workmen  to  purchase  houses  ? — The  greatest 
difficulty  is  the  law  expenses,  the  difficulty  in  getting 
them  to  transfer  the  ground,  the  dear  feus. 
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jjiy  19,086.  Have  you  ever  seen  your  way  to  the  re- 

J.  Colville.     duction  of  the  law  expenses ;  have  you  seen  how 

  that  could  be  done  ? — We  have  an  arrangement  with 

4  April  1885,    our  agent,  and  he  gets  them  done  as  reasonably  as 
 they  can  be. 

19.087.  With  regard  to  a,ny  improvement  in  the 
law,  the  cost  is  in  the  investigation  of  title  is  it  not  ? 
— My  own  opinion  is  this  :  that  houses  should  be 
transferred  as  easily  as  they  do  railway  shaves  or 
something  of  that  kind.  With  regard  to  the  accom- 
modation, in  Scotland  they  have  a  bed  recess  in  the 
kitchen,  they  cannot  do  without  that,  a  Scotchman 
always  likes  to  lie  in  the  kitchen,  and  of  course  that 
saves  fires  ;  in  the  winter  time  it  is  cold,  and  they  are 
near  a  fire  in  winter  time. 

19.088.  {Mr.  Goschen.)  Is  that  the  favourite  bed 
in  the  house  ? — It  is  the  favourite  bed  in  the  house. 

19.089.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  believe  that  if  the 
investigation  of  title  could  be  facilitated  so  as  to 
cheapen  the  legal  expenses,  that  would  give  a  great 
impetus  to  the  purchase  of  suitable  dwellings  ? — There 
is  no  doubt  about  it ;  we  could  have  sold  more  than 
double  or  treble  what  we  have  sold  but  for  the  law 
expenses. 

19.090.  {Earl  Brownlow.)  These  houses,  I  under- 
stand, are  built  in  flats  one  above  the  other  ? — Yes. 

19.091.  So  that  you  can  sell  the  top  storey  to  one 
person  and  the  lower  storey  to  another  person  ? — 
Yes. 

19.092.  I  will  put  a  case  to  you — supposing  the 
whole  house  to  be  sold,  if  the  roof  began  to  let  in 
water  and  the  people  in  the  lower  floor  said  they 
would  not  attend  to  it,  what  power  is  there  to  compel 
them  to  restore  the  roof  ? — There  are  four  in  a  block, 
two  above  and  two  below,  and  the  roof  must  be 
mutual ;  all  four  pay  equally  for  the  repair  of  the 
roof. 

19.093.  How  can  it  be  enforced  after  all  the  pro- 
perty has  been  sold  up  in  the  way  I  have  suggested  ? 
— It  is  in  the  title,  and  the  same  in  the  case  of  water- 
pipes  ;  perhaps  they  have  a  mutual  cistern,  and  all 
the  pipes,  drains,  and  cistern  are  mutual ;  they  are  all 
bound  to  see  to  that. 

19.094.  Have  you  found  no  difficulty  with  regard 
to  that  ? — We  have  had  no  difficulty  with  regard  to 
that. 

19.095.  {Mr.  Goschen.)  Who  would  give  the  order 
in  such  a  case  with  regard  to  the  detail  of  carrying 
out  such  repairs,  is  there  some  one  of  the  four  tenants 
who  represents  the  house  more  than  the  other  ? — 
No ;  tiie  one  that  feels  the  water  coming  in  informs 
the  rest,  and  of  course  if  they  do  not  give  the  sanction 
he  can  go  and  get  it  done  and  make  them  pay  for  it. 

19.096.  You  say  that  he  would  go  and  get  it  done  ; 
can  he  then  charge  the  others  each  for  their  quarter  ? 
— Yes ;  they  are  bound  to  do  it  if  it  is  a  necessary 
repair. 

19.097.  It  is  stated  in  the  title  that  those  necessary 
repairs  must  be  borne  by  all  according  to  a  certain 
share  ? — Yes,  according  to  the  feu  duty. 

19.098.  And  there  would  not  a  case  sometimes 
arise  in  which  the  others  would  dispute  the  necessity 
of  the  repairs  ? — I  have  never  seen  it. 

1 9.099.  They  are  rather  theoretical  difficulties  than 
practical  ones? — Yes. 

19.100.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collings.)  I  suppose  the  garden 
is  divided  in  the  same  way  ? — Every  one  has  their 
own  bit  of  garden. 

19.101.  Can  you  say  whether  the  ten  is  divided  in 
the  same  way? — Yes;  we  take  the  ground  by  the 
acre,  at  so  much  an  acre — we  make  all  the  roads  and 
drains  ourselves,  and  then  we  divide  the  feus  up  as 
near  as  we  can  to  make  everyone  an  equal  portion 
alike. 

19.102.  And  do  the  company  take  the  feu  ? — The 
supei'ior  draws  it  —  that  is,  the  proprietor  of  the 
ground. 

19.103.  You  take  the  ground  on  those  terms? — 
No,  he  does  not  draw  it  until  the  whole  of  them  have 
got  a  disposition  and  liave  had  it  registered  ;  it  must 


be  registered,  and  then  we  get  clear  of  the  feus  ;  and 
then  he  is  bound  to  draw  it. 

19.104.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  Have  you  never 
known  a  case  of  dispute.  Suppose  the  man  at  the 
top  who  had  the  roof  repaired  had  a  friend  a  slater, 
and  gave  him  the  order,  and  the  rest  thought  he  was 
too  expensive  a  man,  what  would  happen  ? — If  he  did 
not  ask  them  there  would  be  a  dispute.  You  know 
the  working  classes  like  to  be  consulted.  If  you  go 
and  give  an  order  without  consulting  them  you  may 
be  wrong. 

19.105.  They  consult  as  to  price,  do  they  ? — The 
man  into  whose  room  the  water  comes  goes  and  gets 
an  estimate  as  to  what  they  think  it  will  cost,  if  the 
others  say  that  is  too  dear,  he  says,  Get  somebody  to 
do  it. 

19.106.  They  would  not  let  one  of  them  give  the 
order  first  ? — No. 

19.107.  He  has  to  get  the  consent  of  all  ?— Yes. 

19.108.  {Lord  Corrington.)  I  believe  Merchiston 
Park  was  built  during  the  building  strike,  was  it  not  ? 
— No,  it  was  Glenogle  Park — that  was  built  during 
the  nine  hours'  movement. 

19.109.  It  was  your  suggestion,  was  it,  that  these 
houses  should  be  built  on  co-operative  principles? — 
Yes,  I  happened  to  be  chairman  of  the  nine  hours' 
movement  when  it  took  place,  and  we  were  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  the  newspaper  office  ;  we  met  them 
at  night  and  told  them  what  was  going  on,  and  who 
were  favourable  to  the  nine  hours'  movement.  Mr. 
George  Troup,  and  Mr.  Eeid,  of  Middlesborough,  liad 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  it. 

19.110.  How  many  people  do  you  accommodate  ? — 
We  will  have  fully  7,000  in  the  houses  we  have  built. 

19.111.  And  what  per-centage  do  you  pay;  is  it 
true  that  you  pay  1 5  per  cent.  ? — We  have  been  very 
successful ;  we  have  always  made  it  pay,  and,  taking 
an  average  on  23  years,  we  have  paid  15  per  cent. 

19.112.  Do  you  know  Daisy  Terrace  ? — Yes. 

19.113.  Do  you  know  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jarvis? — Yes. 

19.114.  Is  it  a  fact  that  he  eai-ns  \l.  6s.  a  week  ? — 
Yes. 

19.115.  Has  he  bought  his  house  ? — Yes. 

19.116.  What  did  he  pay  for  it  ?— He  paid  220/., 
think. 

19.117.  Do  you  know  Dairy  Park  ? — Yes. 

19.118.  Do  you  know  George  Logan  ? — Yes. 

19.1 19.  Has  he  bought  his  house  — Yes, 

19.120.  What  did  he  pay  for  it  ? — I  think  it  was 
180/. 

19.121.  What  is  the  house  now  worth  ? — I  often 
sell  them  over  again  ;  when  they  get  a  situation  per- 
haps in  Glasgow  or  some  other  place,  and  are  not 
coming  back,  I  sell  over  again,  and  the  last  one  I  sold 
in  that  row  I  got  300/.  for  it. 

19.122.  Do  you  know  Begg's  Buildings  ? — Yes. 

19.123.  Do  you  consider  that  your  tenants  are  more 
comfortable  than  the  tenants  in  Begg's  Buildings  ? — 
A  great  deal. 

19.124.  Are  their  rents  as  high  ? — I  think  the  rents 
are  higher  there  than  what  ours  are. 

19.125.  {The  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh^  What 
wages  did  you  pay  per  week  to  your  masons  in  1861, 
how  much  per  hour  ? — &\d. 

19.126.  When  you  began  work  did  you  pay  as 
much  ? — Yes,  the  same. 

19.127.  What  are  the  wages  now  ? — We  generally 
pay  \d.  more  than  anybody  else  ;  we  pay  7c/.  ;  the 
general  rate  of  wages  is  %\d. 

19.128.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  Are  wages  no  higher 
now  than  they  were  before  ? — No. 

19.129.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collings.)  They  are  the  same 
as  they  were  when  you  began  ? — Yes. 

19,1.30.  (  The  I^ord  Provost  of  Edinburgh.)  What 
have  been  the  highet-t  wages  since  you  began? — We 
paid  in  1877-8  as  much  as  10c?.  an  hour. 

19.131.  Do  you  make  more  use  of  machinery  in 
building  now  than  you  did  when  you  began  ? — Yes,  a 
great  deal. 

19.132.  That   has    cheapened    building  ? — Yes  ; 
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when  we  put  in  machinery  we  throw  off  about  20 
hands. 

19.133.  Is  material  cheaper  or  dearer  at  present 
than  it  was  when  you  began  your  work — for  instance, 
take  wood  and  building  stone  ? — It  is  just  much  about 
the  same,  there  is  not  a  very  great  deal  of  difference  ; 
stone  if  anything  is  a  little  dearer,  but  timber  is  about 
the  same. 

19.134.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collings.)  How  many  men  do 
you  employ  ? — We  had  at  one  time  it  may  be  250  ; 
we  have  only  about  60  or  70 ;  things  are  very  dull 
now. 

19.135.  Then  you  have  horses  and  carts,  and  the 
regular  plant  as  a  co-operative  builder  ? — Yes  ;  we 
keep  masons,  joiners,  plasterers,  plumbers,  smiths,  and 
painters. 

19.136.  {Mr.  Goschcn.)  Have  you  houses  unoc- 
cupied now  ? — Yes. 

The  witne 


19.137.  Is  there  rather  less  demand  for  houses 

now  ?  — We  have  heard  from  other  witnesses  that  there     j  ColuUle. 

are  a  good  many  empty  houses  ? — There  is  less  demand   

this  year  than  there  has  been  ever  since  we  com-  4  April  1885. 
me  need.  " 

19.138.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that,  to  over- 
building ? — Over-building  and  dullness  of  trade,  trade 
has  been  dull  for  some  time.  Always  when  trade  gets 
too  brisk  the  market  gets  over-stocked  and  there  must 
be  a  lull  sometimes.  There  have  been  three  or  rour 
times  the  same  in  my  life.  I  have  been  55  years  in 
the  trade  and  during  that  time  there  have  been  three 
or  four  periods  about  the  same  as  we  have  now. 

19.139.  Elave  people  left  Edinburgh  in  consequence  ; 
do  you  think  there  is  any  de  crease  in  the  number  of 
working  men  here,  that  they  have  gone  away  in  con- 
sequence of  the  depression  of  trade  ? — Yes,  a  good  * 
many  have  emigrated. 

withdrew. 


Mr.  John  Eitchie 

19.140.  {Chairman.')  You  have  recently  built  some 
workmen's  houses  of  a  superior  cla-is,  have  you  not  ? 
—Yes. 

19.141.  Where  are  they  situated  ?  —  They  are 
situated  in  the  village  of  Dean,  in  the  valley  of  the 
water  of  Leith,  almost  immediately  above  the  Dean 
Bridge.  This  httle  village  has  been  gradually  sur- 
rounded by  the  town;  by  superior  houses  ;  it  has  been 
a  neglected  locality,  and  has  been  for  very  many  years 
a  favourite  field  for  what  is  called  missionary  enter- 
prise; all  the  churches  have  been  attending  to  it.  In 
Dr.  Chalmers'  time  it  was  very  much  worked  in  that 
way,  and  more  recently  it  has  been  too  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Episcopal  Church ;  but  they  did  little 
or  nothing  for  the  physical  condition  of  the  locality, 
and  it  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  great  neglect. 

19.142.  Is  it  near  your  own  residence  ? — Yes,  my 
house  overlooks  it ;  this  is  a  photograph  of  the  village 
as  seen  from  the  back  of  my  house  {handing  in  the 
photograph  to  the  Commission). 

19.143.  (Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  Is  that  near  the 
Dean  Cemetery  ? — Yes. 

19.144.  {Chairman.)  What  did  the  site  cost  for  the 
erection  of  those  houses  ? — The  cost  of  the  site  for 
the  erection  of  those  houses  was  850/.,  including  the 
law  expenses. 

19.145.  What  was  the  size  of  the  site  ? — I  cannot 
tell  the  acreage,  but  it  covered  a  considerable  area. 

19.146.  How  many  buildings  did  you  put  up  ? — 
There  were  40  families  living  there  ;  I  cannot  tell  the 
exact  number  of  buildings,  they  were  so  huddled 
together  and  subdivided  ;  but  there  were  40  families 
living  in  the  cottages,  and  they  were  in  all  states  of 
decay,  damp,  and  dilapidation ;  the  total  rental  was 
about  80Z. 

19.147.  But  in  the  houses  which  you  have  put  up 
how  many  families  is  there  accommodation  for? — In 
the  houses  I  have  put  up  there  is  accommodation  for 
50  families.  These  are  views  of  the  houses  which  I 
have  erected,  and  those  are  views  of  the  interior 
{handing  in  photographs). 

19.148.  What  was  the  cost  of  the  houses  which  you 
have  put  up  — The  total  cost  of  my  houses,  including 
■evei-y  possible  expenditure,  is  11,500/.  ;  that  includes 
the  cost  of  site.  The  cost  of  building  has  been 
10,650/. 

19.149.  What  rents  do  you  take  ? — The  rents  range 
from'7/.  to  11/.  9s. 

19.150.  What  accommodation  do  you  give  for  that? 
— The  accommodation  varies;  the  houses  are  of 
various  sizes  ;  some  have  a  living  room  with  two 
bedrooms,  others  a  living  room  with  a  single  bedroom, 
and  so  on ;  the  larger  houses  have  separate  sculleries 
with  washtub  and  sink,  the  smaller  one  have  sinks 
only  ;  every  house  has  a  separate  watercloset ;  they 
are  painted,  papered,  fitted  with  grates,  gas  fittings, 
and  the  drains  and  sanitary  arrangements  are  of  the 
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most  complete  description  ;  they  have  been  inspected   

and  approved  by  the  engineer  and  inspector  of  the 
Sanitary  Association. 

19.151.  What  is  the  total  rental  ? — 490/.  15s. 

19.152.  After  paying  the  rates  and  taxes,  and 
deducting  the  cost  of  repairs,  what  per-centage  do 
you  get  on  the  outlay  ? — The  total  per-centage  will 
be  3/.  6s.  \d. 

19.153.  Have  the  houses  let  well? — No,  they  have 
not  hitherto  let  well. 

19.154.  What  is  the  cause  of  that? — It  is  very 
dilBcult  to  understand  why  they  have  not  taken  well 
for  there  are  a  good  many  public  works  almost  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  I  believe  the  chief  cause 
is  the  very  bad  character  hitherto  of  the  locality ;  the 
children,  especially  the  boys  about  the  place,  are  a 
very  rough  set,  and  any  inquiry  which  I  have  been 
able  to  make  seems  to  point  to  the  bad  character  of 
the  locality  and  its  formerly  neglected  condition.  Its 
approaches  are  very  bad.  The  town  has  recently, 
partly  at  my  instance,  paved  the  roadways  and  done  a 
good  deal  to  improve  it  ;  but  all  the  other  houses, 
except  mine,  are  still  in  the  same  condition  that  they 
were  in  when  I  bought  these  old  houses — without 
waterclosets  or  water,  or  any  of  the  ordinary  con- 
veniences. 

19.155.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collings.)  Does  that  terrsice 
which  we  see  at  the  top  of  the  photograph  belong  to 
you  ? — No,  that  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley ; 
that  is  Belgrave  Crescent. 

19.156.  {Mr.  Goschen.)  How  long  is  it  since  you 
finished  your  houses  ? — They  were  finished  at  an 
inconvenient  time  for  letting ;  they  were  finished  and 
put  in  the  market  in  October,  but  the  approaches 
were  in  such  a  bad  condition  that  no  one  would  look 
at  them.  Even  now,  however,  v/hen  house  letting 
time  is  coming,  I  have  only  been  able  to  obtain  12 
tenants  for  the  50  dwellings. 

19.157.  You  have  only  12  tenants,  so  that  your 
per-centages,  and  so  on,  are  no  criterion  of  what  they 
may  ultimately  be  ? — The  per-centage  1  have  stated 
is  presuming  that  the  whole  are  let  at  the  rents  I  have 
named. 

19.158.  At  all  events,  the  time  has  been  too  short 
for  you  to  be  able  to  judge  ? — Yes. 

19.159.  If  the  neighbourhood  should  be  improved, 
I  presume  you  have  every  hope  of  filling  up  the 
houses? — I  think  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  the 
houses  will  take  very  well  after  they  are  known,  ana 
when  the  approaches  are  put  in  good  order. 

19.160.  Are  the  families  who  are  there  satisfied 
with  them  ? — Yes. 

19.161.  Could  you  tell  us  the  class  of  men  generally 
who  occupy  the  12  houses,  and  the  callings  they 
belong  to  ? — They  are  what  you  call  a  superior  class 
of  working  men  ;  one  is  superintendent  of  the  baths 
which  have  been  built  in  the  neighbourhood ;  two  of 
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them  are  butlers ;  one  is  a  foreman  baker ;  one  is  a 
foreman  mason ;  one  is  a  foreman  painter ;  another 
is  a  working  joiner;  one  is  a  hairdresser;  one  is  a 
compositor;  one  is  a  van  driver;  and  another  is  a 
joiner. 


19,162.  So  that  they  are  a  superior  class  of  work- 
men, all  of  them  ? — All,  except  perhaps  ihe  joiner  ;  I 
suppose  he  is  a  working  joiner.  I  may  be  perhaps 
allowed  to  hand  in  the  conditions  of  letting  which  have 
been  drawn  up  {handing  in  the  same). 


TliQ  witness  withdrew. 


Mr. 

C.  Telfer. 


Mr.  A.  C.  Telfer  examined. 


19.163.  {Chairman.)  You  are  the  President  of  the 
Trades  Council,  I  believe  ? — I  am. 

19.164.  When  was  that  formed  ?— In  1867;  about 
18  years  ago. 

19.165.  The  objects  T  suppose  are  the  general  ones 
which  all  trades  councils  have  in  view,  similar  to 
those  of  the  London  Trades  Council  and  others  ?— 
Fes. 

19.166.  What  number  of  trades  are  represented  on 
the  council  ? — 24  trades  are  represented. 

19.167.  What  is  the  number  of  members  ? — We 
represent  directly  from  8,000  to  10,000,  and  indirectly 
the  working  classes  of  Edinburgh  generally. 

19.168.  What  do  you  consider  the  general  rate  of 
wages,  so  far  as  any  general  rate  can  be  ascertained  ? 
— Striking  an  average  we  believe,  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  judge,  that  it  is  something  like  from  1/.  to 
1/.  2s.  per  week.  The  building  trades  have  an  average, 
provided  they  are  regularly  employed,  of  25*.  per  week, 
taking  short  and  long  time ;  they  work  shorter  time 
in  the  winter ;  but  taking  the  idle  and  lost  time, 
striking  an  average  over  the  employed  and  unemployed, 
we  believe  that  1/.  a  week  on  the  whole  is  the  wage 
of  the  trades  throughout  Edinburgh. 

19.169.  What  should  you  consider  the  average 
house  rent  ? — It  depends  very  much  on  the  accommo- 
dation. 

19.170.  The  average  rent  going  with  labour  of  that 
kind  and  with  an  average  family  ? — I  hold  that  a 
house  of  three  apartments — a  room,  bed  closet,  and 
kitchen — ought  to  be  the  house  for  an  average  family 
if  they  are  to  be  decently  housed ;  but  there  are  very 
few  artizans  in  Edinburgh  that  have  a  house  of  that 
description. 

19.171.  Most  of  them  have  two  rooms  or  one  ? — 
Two ;  a  kitchen  and  bed  closet  with  other  neces- 
raries  is  generally  the  house  for  the  artizans  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  rent  depends  on  the  locality;  a  house  of 
two  apartments  of  that  description  is  generally  from 
9/.  to  10/.  10s.,  or  thereabouts. 

19.172.  What  do  you  consider  then  to  be  the  pro- 
portion of  house  rent,  including  rates,  to  the  wages  ? 
— We  calculate  in  Edinburgh  something  like  a  fourth. 

19.173.  {Mr.  Goschen.)  What  was  the  cost  of  the 
house  rent  ? — 9/.  to  lOZ.  10s.  a  year. 

19.174.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collings.)  What  is  meant  by 
two  apartments  ;  two  bedrooms  and  a  kitchen  ? — One 
bedroom  and  kitchen,  with  watercloset  and  other 
conveniences. 

19.175.  {Mr.  Goschen.)  Are  the  houses  generally 
taken  by  the  year  or  by  the  week  ? — They  are  all 
taken  by  the  year  except  in  very  humble  localities. 

19.176.  {Chairman.)  But  they  pay  by  the  week,  do 
they  not  ? — No,  it  is  generally  at  the  half  year, 
Whitsunday  and  Martinmas  terms. 

19.177.  One  witness  who  has  been  before  us  to-day 
has  told  us  that,  although  rents  were  calculated  by  the 
year,  they  were  paid  by  the  week  ;  was  he  speaking 
of  the  poorer  classes  ? — The  very  poor  class  of  people 
pay  by  the  week,  I  believe. 

19.178.  Do  you  consider  that  the  supply  of  work- 
men's houses  in  Edinburgh  has  been  increasing  or 
diminishing  ? — It  is,  strictly  speaking,  neither  up  nor 
down ;  it  has  been  almost  stationary ;  certainly  the 
number  of  houses  is  increasing ;  that  is  to  say,  unlet 
property  is  much  greater  ;  but  the  class  of  houses  is 
gener;illy  of  a  higher  kind  than  is  suitable  to  the 
working  classes,  so  that  the  working  classes  are  not 
benefiting  much  from  that. 

19.179.  Have  the  railways  afforded  any  special 
facilities  of  conveyance  to  and  from  the  outlying 


districts  ? — No';  the  suburban  railway,  which  was  lately 
opened,  may  do  something  in  that  direction. 

19.180.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  Where  does  that 
go  to  ? — Right  round  the  southern  and  western  portion 
of  the  city. 

19. 1 8 1 .  Near  Blackford  Hill  ?— Yes. 

19.182.  {Chairman.)  What  do  you  consider  to  be 
the  chief  obstacles  to  the  proper  housing  of  the  working 
classes  and  the  poor  ? — That  is  rather  a  difficult  ques- 
tion ;  but  I  hold  very  strongly  that  it  is  principally 
the  high  price  of  land. 

19.183.  By  the  price  of  land  you  mean  the  price  of 
the  site  ?— What  we  term  feus  in  Edinburgh  are  so 
exorbitant  that  it  becomes  scarcely  possible  to  build 
workmen's  houses  so  as  to  pay. 

19.184.  The  feu  duties,  the  ground  annuals  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  have  gone  up  tremend- 
ously, have  they  not? — Unfortunately  companies  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  land  here  and  there 
know  that  ultimately  the  unearned  increment,  so  to 
speak,  will  be  such  and  such  at  no  distant  date  ;  con- 
sequently  the  land  is  secured  ;  and  as  the  requirements 
of  the  city  become  greater  we  are  so  besieged,  as  it 
were,  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  secure  at  any- 
think  like  the  figure  at  which  land  ought  to  be  had  for 
building  purposes  ;  it  is  simply  in  the  hands  of  parties 
who  can  dictate  their  own  terms.  Thus  it  ranges 
from  50/.  to  over  200/,  per  acre. 

19.185.  Have  any  societies  been  started  amongst 
the  working  classes  themselves  in  Edinburgh  for  pro- 
viding suitable  houses? — We  have  had  one  or  two 
started,  the  Starr  Bowkett  and  other  companies 
have  in  a  small  way  tried  to  do  what  they  could. 
There  is  a  general  desire  among  our  artizans  to  be 
laird  of  their  own  house,  as  the  saying  is. 

19.186.  Have  any  of  the  societies  succeeded  ? — 
Partially ;  these  difficulties  at  once  meet  them  in  the 
way  I  have  stated. 

19.187.  Has  your  own  society  done  anything  in 
regard  to  providing  suitable  houses  P — We  have  held 
several  meetings,  but  the  difficulties  are  so  great  that 
we  simply  could  not  get  over  them. 

19,lb8.  Do  you  desire  that  the  nmnicipality  should 
take  public  money  for  the  purpose  of  building  houses 
for  the  working  classes  ' — No,  I  should  not  approve 
of,  say,  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  becoming 
responsible  for  the  housing  of  the  people.  If  an  im- 
pression of  that  description  were  to  get  abroad,  if 
every  family  in  the  city  believed  that  the  town 
council  was  responsible  for  a  proper  housing,  I  am 
afraid  that  it  would  strike  at  that  industry  and  eater- 
prise  that  lies  at  the  very  root  of  our  national  exist- 
ence. 

19.189.  And  you  would  stiU  more  object  to  the  State 
interfering  with  the  matter,  I  take  it  ? — I  believe  the 
State  can  do  certain  things.  I  think  if  the  State  were 
to  lend  money  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  possible,  and  give 
the  corporations  the  power  to  acquire  compulsorily  the 
lands  surrounding  a  city  like  Edinburgh  from  time  to 
time  as  they  required  it,  that  would  be  a  very  good 
thing. 

19.190.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  What  is  the  cor- 
poration to  do  with  the  land  after  they  have  acquired 
it ;  you  say  they  are  not  to  build  ? — They  would 
secure  it — by  the  corporation  securing  it  some  regula- 
tion would  prevail. 

19.191.  {Chairman.)  They  would  get  the  unearned 
increment  ? — Yes  ;  and  there  would  be  some  guarantee 
perhaps  that  such  outrageous  feus  would  not  be  the 
order  of  the  day  under  such  an  arrangement. 

19.192.  But  you  would  let  individuals  build  ? — Yes, 
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19.193.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  Then  are  they  to 
get  land  from  the  corporation  at  a  moderate  feu  ? — 
Yes. 

19.194.  How  can  you  secure  that  they  would  not 
let  the  tenements  at  such  rents  to  tenants  that  they 
would  not  pay? — The  competition  would  keep  the 
matter  right. 

19.195.  Would  you  fix  the  rent  that  the  speculative 
builder  was  to  get,  or  would  you  leave  it  to  the  com- 
petition of  the  market  ?  —Leave  it  to  the  competition 
market,  which  would  put  it  right  ;  it  is  the  enormous 
feu  to  a  builder;  he  cannot  provide  a  house  under 
such  and  such  a  cost  that  it  requires  a  high  rent  to 
recoup  the  same. 

19.196.  {Chairman.)  Can  you  give  examples  from 
Edinburgh  or  the  neighbourhood  of  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  suitable  sites  for  workmen's  dwellings  ? — 
Speaking  generally,  we  know  this,  that  a  large  amount 
of  land  simply  would  not  be  feued  for  workmen's 
houses ;  the  Feu  Charters  provide  that  a  certain  class 
of  property  shall  be  built  there,  and  offer  any  price  you 
like  you  will  not  secure  it  for  workmen's  houses 
at  all. 

19.197.  What  remedies,  besides  those  which  you 
have  already  suggested,  does  your  society  or  do  you 
propose  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  working 
class  so  far  as  regards  house  accommodation  ? —  I 
think  that  it  lies  very  largely  in  the  land,  and  also  in 
the  cost  of  transferring  the  property  after  it  is  there 
from  one  individual  to  another. 

19.198.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  bad  accom- 
modation has  a  serious  effect  upon  morality,  and  a 
tendency  to  drunkenness  ? — Yes,  not  only  so,  but 
taking  the  artizan  class  if  they  are  desirous  (which 
a  large  number  of  them  are)  to  be  in  a  proper  house, 
the  wages  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  rent,  and 
keeping  lodgers  is  very  largely  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  living,  so  that  the  home  becomes  a  small 
lodging-house,  and  consequently  that  attention  which 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  family  is  directed  towards 
the  strangers  who  are  in  the  house  ;  the  home  is  not 
the  home  it  ought  to  be,  the  privacy  and  modesty 
between  the  sexes  is  to  a  certain  extent  interfered 
with.  Altogether  I  think  it  has  a  verj'  serious  effect 
upon  the  morality  of  the  poorer  community. 

19.199.  The  working  classes  of  Scotland  have  a 
grievance  in  respect  of  the  cleaning  and  lighting  of 
common  staircases  of  tenement  houses,  have  they  not? 
— Yes,  that  is  a  grievance  that  we  have  in  Edin- 
burgh which  I  believe  in  England  they  know  little 
about,  we  have  to  build  houses  into  the  third  heavens, 
so  to  speak  ;  and  you  can  understand  that  in  the  case 
of  those  laborious  stairs,  where  a  very  large  number 
of  families  are  living,  some  arrangement  requires  to 
be  made,  you  want  some  regulation  to  let  the  parties 
understand  their  duties. 

19.200.  I  suppose  the  staircases  are  used  as  closets, 
and  are  used  as  sleeping  places,  and  also  sometimes 
for  immoral  purposes  ? — Generally  speaking.  And 
the  lighting  of  the  stairs  is  another  thing  ;  it  is  some- 
times a  difficult  task  to  get  each  party  to  do  their 
duty  in  that  respect,  those  being  open  stairs  having 
no  door.  I  think  the  corporation,  as  they  do  in 
Glasgow,  would  do  a  service  to  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh if  they  lighted  and  extinguished  the  lights  in 
those  stairs. 

19.201.  Was  your  society  in  full  operation  at  the 
time  when  the  City  Improvement  Act  was  passed  ? — 
It  was,  but  it  was  not  so  well  known  then  as  it  is 
now. 

19.202.  What  effect,  in  your  opinion,  has  that  Act 
had  on  the  condition  of  the  homes  of  the  working 
classes  ? — I  think  it  has  done  immense  service  to  the 
city  of  Edinburgh ;  it  opened  up  lungs  as  it  were 
to  the  city  in  certain  districts  ;  at  the  same  time  the 
class  of  houses  that  have  been  removed  were  of  the 
lowest  class,  it  has  been  an  injury  to  the  humbler 
community;  the  class  of  houses  built,  in  their  stead 
were  of  an  order  and  kind  that  the  same  class  of 
individuals  could  never  attempt  to  pay  the  rent  for, 
I  think  the  parties  removed  out  of  thestJ  rookeries, 


so  to  speak,  were  simply  allowed  to  go  where  they  Mr. 
thought  fit,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  inten-   A-  C  Telfer. 
sified  the  overcrowding  into  other  districts ;  in  fact  I  ~~, — 
know  of  certain  cases  where  three  families  crowded   ^  -^P"!  issj 
into  one  house  which  was  totally  insufficient  for  one  ' 
family. 

19,20.3.  Then  you  would  have  some  doubt  as  to 
further  proceedings  in  the  same  direction  ? — I  should 
certainly  advocate  further  proceedings  in  the  same 
direction,  provided  that  the  humble  individuals  warned 
out  of  these  houses  were  to  some  extent  looked  after, 
and  houses  suitable  to  that  class  erected  on  the  ground 
cleared  of  the  old  houses. 

19.204.  {Mr.  Goschen.)  Are  there  men  amongst  the 
working  class  in  Edinburgh  who  have  bought  their 
tenements  and  hold  them  as  their  own  property  ? — 
They  do  not  generally  buy  tenements,  but  they  try  to 
secure  houses  of  their  own,  which  may  mean  half  a 
flat  of  a  tenement. 

19.205.  They  buy  part  of  a  house  ? — Simply  a 
small  bit  of  it ;  there  may  be  from  16  to  20  pro- 
prietors on  one  stair,  each  having  their  own  house. 

19.206.  Is  the  tendency  to  buy  their  own  house  in 
that  way  increasing,  do  you  think  ? — The  desire  to 
do  so  is  certainly  increasing ;  but  from  the  state  of 
trade  and  one  thing  and  another  I  do  not  think  it  can 
be  said  to  be  advancing  very  rapidly  ;  the  inability 
to  do  so  is  simply  a  barrier  in  the  way. 

19.207.  But  the  taste  is  there,  you  would  say  ? — 
Certainly. 

19.208.  And  when  they  have  bought  those  houses 
do  they  generally  keep  them  ? — They  keep  them,  and 
take  a  pride  in  keeping  them  properly. 

19.209.  If  times  improved,  and  if  the  houses  were 
multiplied,  you  think  a  large  number  would  become 
owners  of  their  own  houses  ? — Yes ;  and  I  should 
advocate  very  strongly  that  if  a  loan  of  money  for 
such  a  purpose  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  could  be 
secured  it  would  be  a  great  acquisition  to  the  working 
classes. 

19.210.  You  would  make  the  terms  of  purchase  as 
easy  as  possible  to  them  ? — Decidedly. 

19.211.  You  would  so  spread  over  the  terms  of 
payment  in  the  rent  as  to  give  every  facility  that  they 
should  be  able  to  buy  a  room  ? — I  might  explain  that 
the  way  they  generally  do  in  trying  to  secure  their 
houses  is  something  like  this  :  The  house  is  purchased, 
they  enter  the  house,  and  they  agree  to  pay  by  annual 
instalments  something  like  what  the  rent  would  be, 
and  it  ultimately  becomes  their  own  property.  The 
great  difficulty  in  the  way  is  money,  which  is  lent  at 
5  per  cent.,  and  the  money  borrowed  at  5  per  cent,  is 
paid  up  till  the  very  last ;  it  is  paid  over  the  whole 
amount  borrowed  ;  it  does  not  decrease  as  the  sum  is 
being  cleared  off,  but  it  goes  on  to  the  very  last. 

19.212.  And  the  facilities  for  rapid  and  cheap 
transfer  would  encourage  the  buying  of  houses  by  the 
working  classes  very  much,  would  it  not  ? — It  cer- 
tainly would,  provided  that  the  city  could  be  spread 
in  the  way  indicated  by  having  that  accommodation, 
namely,  the  land  required  to  build  houses  upon ;  but 
unless  something  of  that  description  is  secured,  the 
money  accommodation  is  simply  not  sufficient  so  long 
as  we  cannot,  as  it  were,  extend  the  town. 

19.213.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  You  mentioned  the 
enormous  amount  of  feus  as  preventing  workmen's 
houses  being  built.  I  will  come  to  the  second  point 
afterwards,  viz.,  the  refusal  of  the  owner  to  part  with 
the  land  ;  but,  first  of  all,  you  spoke  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  the  feu  which  was  from  50/.  to  200/.  an 
acre ;  how  many  working  men's  houses  do  you  think 
could  properly  be  put  upon  an  acre  of  ground,  after 
allowing  for  the  roads  ? — I  could  not  definitely  answer 
that  question ;  it  depends  very  much  upon  what  sort 
of  a  bouse  they  go  in  for. 

19.214.  We  have  had  evidence  already  from  an 
architect  that  taking  a  very  good  class  of  house,  such 
as  I  daresay  you  know  in  the  western  part  of  Edin- 
burgh, of  two  storeys  with  an  outer  staircase  going 
up,  thej  would  put  36  of  such  houses  to  the  acre, 
18  on  the  ground  floor  and  1 8  up  stairs,  and  those 
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Mr.         houses  would  be  houses  ranging  from  10/.  to  151.  a 
7.  lelfer.    year,  a  better  class  of  house.    I  suppose  you  would 
jggg    say  that  if  you  were  to  put  up  a  rather  smaller  house, 

 '    such  as  you  describe,  and  such  as  a  self-respecting 

mechanic  ought  to  have — that  is  to  say,  a  house  with 
two  rooms  and  a  kitchen — you  would  probably  put 
about  45  of  such  houses  on  an  acre  ?  —  I  should 
imagine  so. 

19.215.  Do  you  think  that  a  mechanic  should  be 
able  to  pay  about  lOZ.  a  year  for  his  house  ? — Yes,  if 
he  is  in  anything  like  constant  employment. 

19.216.  T  take  it  that  with  the  time  he  was  out  of 
work  he  was  earning  11.  a  week  on  the  average,  that 
is,  521.  a  year ;  that  is  your  own  statement,  is  it  not  ? 
— We  calculate  that. 

19.217.  And  you  said  that  you  thought  he  paid  a 
fourth  of  his  earnings  in  rent ;  that  would  be  151.  or 
16/.  a  year? — No;  ll.  a  week  would  give  5*.  a  week 
for  rent ;  that  is,  something  like  5s.  off  the  ll. 

19.218.  That  would  be  13/.  a  year  for  52  weeks?— 
That  is  what  we  complain  of ;  it  is  more  than  he  is 
able  to  pay. 

19.219.  If  you  took  it  at  a  fifth  of  his  wages, 
instead  of  a  fom-th,  that  would  be  10/.  a  year  ? — 
Yes. 

19.220.  Supposing  a  working  man  were  living  in  a 
10/.  house,  how  much  of  that  10/.  would  be  fen,  and 
how  much  would  be  rent  and  interest  for  labour 
and  materials  put  into  the  house  ? — That  depends 
very  much  upon  what  the  original  feu  has  been.  If 
you  are  able  to  secure  an  acre  of  ground  at  a  moderate 
feu,  it  is  the  less  it  comes  upon  the  house,  and  if  it  is 
the  greater  it  comes  upon  the  house  ;  perhaps  it  may  be 
21.  to  3/.  In  purchasing  a  house  a  very  important 
consideration  is  always  what  is  the  feu,  so  as  to  calcu- 
late the  burdens  upon  the  property. 

19.221.  If  you  got  an  acre  of  land  at  50/.  and  could 
put  45  houses  upon  it,  that  would  give  you  a  feu  of 
.A  little  more  than  IZ.  a  house,  say  22s.  ? — Yes. 

19.222.  Then  if  a  man  were  paying  10/.  rent  on  a 
house,  a  little  more  than  11.  would  be  the  feu,  and  9/., 
you  might  say,  would  be  for  a  rent  ? — Yes  ;  it  might 
buy  itself  v/ithin  a  reasonable  time. 

19.223.  Do  you  think  that  plenty  of  land  could  be 
got  in  the  outskirts  of  Edinburgh  for  a  feu  of  50/. 
a  year? — It  is  very  difficult  to  get  it  at  present,  I 
believe,  generally  speaking. 

19.224.  Taking  it  on  these  figures,  you  would  think 
that  if  the  land  could  be  got  at  a  feu  of  50/.  a  year, 
that  would  not  be  a  very  oppressive  addition  to  the 
rent  of  a  house? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would,  pro- 
vided that  45  houses  can  be  put  upon  an  acre  of  land. 

19.225.  Then  you  think  that  if  the  corporation  or 
any  other  person  had  power  to  take  this  land  to  put 
up  dwellings  for  the  working  class  that  is  the 
second  point  ;  you  would  not  complain  of  a  feu  of 
50/.  if  you  had  power  to  get  land  to  put  up  workmen's 
houses? — Certainly  not,  provided  that  the  burden 
did  not  become  too  great ;  if  houses  with  something 
like  proper  accommodation  up  to  that  number  could 
be  put  upon  an  acre.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  think 
that  anybody  would  be  inclined  to  believe  the  burden 
was  a  severe  one. 

19.226.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  own  your  own 
house  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

19.227.  Still  you  know  some  of  your  friends  who  do 
own  their  own  houses  I  daresay  ? — I  do. 

19.228.  Supposing  you  limited  the  feu,  and  sup- 
posing that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  a  plot 
of  four  or  six  acres  was  secured  for  workmen's  houses 
at  a  feu  of  60/.  a  year,  then  if  the  houses  were  built 
upon  that  land,  and  then  the  town  grew  in  that  direc- 
tion so  that  the  laud  became  more  valuable,  it  would 
not  much  matter  whether  the  increased  value  was  put 
into  the  feu  or  into  the  rent  of  the  house  ;  if  the 
house  became  more  valuable,  the  man  who  owned  it 
could  always  let  it  at  an  advance  ;  is  not  that  so  ? — 
That  is  true. 

19.229.  You  cannot  prevent  a  thing  which  is  more 
valuable  in  the  market  commanding  a  better  price  ? — 
But  were  the  land  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation 


parties  wishing  1o  acquire  their  own  house  could 
secure  a  feu  of  that  description  at  a  reasonable  rate  ; 
whereas,  so  long  as  it  is  left  in  the  hands  of  private 
individuals  they  can  simply  dictate  their  own  terms, 
and  very  unreasonable  terms  they  are  very  often.  I 
know,  for  example,  a  man  who  was  looking  after  I 
think  it  was  a  feu  the  other  day  to  build  a  church 
upon,  and  the  party  was  seeking  something  like  at  the 
rate  of  410/.  per  acre  for  the  piece  of  ground. 

19.230.  You  find  that  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edinburgh  is  held  so  much  back  from  the  market 
that  it  will  not  get  a  fair  competition  in  selling  ? — I 
believe  if  land  of  that  description  were  taxed  it  would 
much  more  of  it  find  its  way  into  the  market. 

19.231.  And  then  it  would  be  cheaper  ?—  Yes. 

19.232.  Of  course  this  land  which  is  not  yet  let  for 
building  is  only  rated  at  4/.  or  51.  a  year  ? — Yes, 
precisely  ;  its  agricultural  value  at  the  present  time  is 
from  3/.  or  4/.  to  51.  per  acre. 

19.233.  But  if  you  said  to  the  owner  of  that  land 
"  we  will  rate  your  land  at  what  we  could  get  for 
"  feuing  it,"  that  would  at  once  force  it  into  the  mar- 
ket ? — They  would  not  be  very  fond  of  having  a  good 
tax  going  on  on  land  of  that  description,  if  they"  had 
to  wait  10  or  15  years  perhaps  to  secure  the  feuing  of 
that  land,  say  at  50/.  an  acre. 

19.234.  So  that  that  would  throw  more  land  on  the 
market  ? — Yes. 

19.235.  And  then  the  competition  of  landowners 
would  bring  down  the  rate  of  the  feu  ? — Yes. 

19.236.  Then  do  you  think  that  the  proper  remedy, 
in  order  to  relieve  the  great  cost  of  building  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns,  would  be  to  tax  the  accom- 
modation land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  at  its 
building  value,  not  at  the  rate  at  the  moment  ? — I 
think  so. 

19.237.  Have  any  friends  of  yours  who  have  bought 
their  houses  told  you  what  they  have  had  to  pay  in  the 
way  of  law  charges ;  where  they  have  been  paying 
perhaps  ISO/,  or  200/.  for  a  house  ? — It  is  very  con- 
siderable. The  writing  out  of  the  deeds,  to  begin 
with,  takes  from  10/.  to  12/.,  and  every  transfer 
(supposing  you  were  to  sell  it  again  the  next  week ) 
would  cost  something  like  the  same  and  so  on. 
Now  we  hold,  and  hold  very  strongly,  that  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  do  it  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  we 
would  be  able  to  sell  an  animal  or  anything  we  have 
to  sell  or  buy. 

19.238.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  to-day  from  a 
witness  that  he  had  arranged  with  some  lawyers  to 
affect  a  transfer  of  some  houses  costing  from  180/.  to 
200/.  for  3/. ;  you  would  still  think  that  excessive  i- — 
Even  3/.  would  not  be  so  much  out  of  the  way  as 
what  is  generally  known  to  be  the  charge ;  but  we 
certainly  believe  that  it  would  simplify  and  amend 
matters  ,very  much  if  the  simplest  and  most  elFective 
method  that  could  be  devised  were  introduced. 

19.239.  You  think  that  there  should  be  an  oflSce 
with  similar  registers  where  for  a  fee  of  10s.  you 
would  be  able  to  get  this  sale  effected  ? — That  is  the 
idea. 

19.240.  You  have  already  said  that  when  these 
13,000  people  were  turned  out  there  was  suffering 
and  overcrowding  ? — So  far  as  I  understand,  they 
were  simply  notified  that  they  were  required  to  turn 
out  of  those  houses,  and  I  know  of  no  arrangement, 
or  anything  being  done  to  ascertain  where  they  were 
going,  or  what  would  become  of  the  parties  thus  re- 
moved. 

19.241.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  is,  whether  you 
think  it  would  pay  any  person  commercially  to  build 
cheap  and  simple  dwellings  of  a  very  restricted  character 
to  accommodate  the  poorest  people  ? — I  do,  because 
of  course  the  poorest  pay  the  highest  rent,  although 
they  pay,  say  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  week  ;  they  are 
not  paying  the  lowest  rent,  although  it  is  paid  in  that 
way. 

19  242.  You  think  you  might  look  to  commercial 
enterprise  to  furnish  dwellings  even  for  those  very 
poor  at  the  moderate  rent  pf  Is.  6d,  or  2s.  per  week  ? 
— I  think  so. 
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19.243.  Did  1  rightly  undel*statid  you  to  say  that 
you  were  opposed  to  the  corporation  building  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  for  the  corpora- 
tion to  begin  speculative  building. 

19.244.  But  you  think  that  if  for  this  special  pur- 
pose money  could  be  lent  to  the  corporation,  or  com- 
panies, or  individuals  at  a  very  low  rate  of  interest  by 
the  Government  to  stimulate  building  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  ? — Certainly  it  would ;  but  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  wise  for  the  corporation  to  take  up  a 
matter  of  that  kind.  I  think  it  would  be  much  better 
left  to  individuals  with  facilities  of  that  description. 

19.245.  If  the  Government  lent  money  to  an  indi- 
vidual or  to  a  company,  such  as  the  Peabody  Trustees 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  say  3^  per  cent.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  housing  the  poor,  do  you  think  that  they 
ought  to  be  restricted  with  regard  to  the  dividends 
they  should  make  or  to  the  rents  that  they  should 
charge  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  I  could  answer  that 
question.  I  do  not  think  that  if  a  company  or  a 
gentleman  went  into  a  matter  of  that  description  I 
would  be  inclined  to  dictate  what  the  profit  should  be. 

19.246.  You  would  leave  that  to  supply  and  demand, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  competition  of  the  market  ? — Very 
much. 

19.247.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collings.)  I  think  you  said  that 
the  artizans  and  working  classes  as  a  rule  paid  lOZ.  a 
year,  that  is  to  say,  about  4s.  per  week  for  a  house  or 
tenement  with  two  apartments,  a  sleeping  room  and 
kitchen  ? — Nearly  all  of  them. 

19.248.  And  that,  taking  an  estimate  of  their 
average  earnings,  that  is  as  much  as  or  more  than 
they  could  afford  to  pay  ? — We  consider  it  is  more 
than  they  can  reasonably  afford  to  pay. 

19.249.  And  do  you  consider  that  they  get  sufficient 
accommodation;  that  is  to  say,  such  accommodation 
from  a  moral  and  physical  point  of  view,  as  they  ought 
to  get  for  that  sum  ;  do  you  think  that  the  accommo- 
dation they  get  is  sufficient  for  the  fair  wants  of  a 
working  man's  family,  so  far  as  dwellings  are  con- 
cerned ? — No  ;  we  consider  that  the  houses  that  they 
generally  live  in  at  the  present  time  are  insufficient ; 
and,  of  course,  as  I  have  already  stated,  I  consider  that 
a  house  should  consist  of  three  apartments,  and, 
certainly,  nothing  below  that. 

19.250.  Are  there  many  men  of  the  artizan  class 
who  live  in  one  room  ? — Not  of  the  artizan  class,  but 
labourers,  and  people  of  the  poorer  class  in  some  of 
the  lower  streets  of  the  city  have  to  live  in  one 
room. 

19.251.  But  not  many  of  the  artizans  ? — No,  not 
many  of  the  artizans. 

19.252.  Now  you  put  the  price  of  land  as  one  of 
the  great  causes  of  the  decrease  of  this  dwelling 
accommodation.  I  suppose  I  may  take  it  from  you 
that  that  price  is  so  high  through  competition  in  the 
demand  for  it?  —  Not  precisely;  it  is  largely  se- 
cured for  speculative  purposes. 

19.253.  I  am  supposing,  first  of  all,  that  there  is  a 
monopoly  of  the  land  created  by  its  being  bought  up 
by  those  few  people  to  whom  you  have  referred  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  that  monopoly  would  be  of  no  use  if 
there  was  not  a  demand  for  the  accommodation  ? — 
There  is  certainly  a  great  demand  for  the  land. 

19.254.  In  order  to  prevent  the  eflrects  of  that  com- 
petition, in  other  words,  to  prevent  the  high  price  of 
that  land,  you  would  be  willing  that  the  corporation 
should  buy  it? — I  consider  that  it  would  be  a 
guarantee  as  to  something  like  a  regular  order  of 
things ;  much  mors  so  than  at  present. 

19.255.  You  think  that  in  the  case  of  the  corpora- 
tion they  would  have  no  inducement,  such  as  a  private 
owner  has,  to  get  a  competition  price  of  it  ? — Precisely 
so. 

19.256.  But  then  how  would  that  be  secured  unless 
the  corporation  kept  the  land  in  their  possession  ;  in 
other  words,  if  the  corporation  were  to  buy  land,  we 
will  say  at  501.  an  acre,  and  then  sell  it  to  a  private 
owner  at  a  low  price,  what  guarantee  have  you  that 
the  private  owner  would  not  put  on  an  extra  price  in 
the   form  of  what   you    call   annuals,  ultimately 
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bringing  the  price  up  to  a  point  that  is  too  high  for  Mr. 
the  labouring  classes  to  pay  ? — When  the  coi-pora-        C*.  lelfe 
tion  has  acquired  the  land  they  can  feu  it  by  charter,    ^  A~rTl88 
and  they  can  lay  down  rules  and  regulations  in  that 
charter  which  will  prevent  anything  of  the  descrip- 
tion which  you  have  mentioned. 

19.257.  Then  they  would  practically  retain  a  power 
over  the  land,  which  power  would  be  equal  to  the 
possession  of  the  land  ? — Quite  so. 

19.258.  Do  you  see  any  other  way  of  preventing 
the  high  prices  which  competition  must  give  rise  to, 
except  by  the  corporation  doing  that? — I  must  say 
that  I  cannot  see  any  other  way. 

19.259.  But  if  the  corporation  kept  the  feu,  we 
will  say,  down  to  tliis  price,  what  is  to  prevent  the 
owner  of  the  building  on  that  land  from  raising  the 
price  if  competition  for  the  houses  should  increase  ? — 
If  there  is  such  a  demand  for  houses  of  that  descrip- 
tion, and  parties  felt  themselves  able  to  give  large 
prices,  they  would  be  entitled  to  do  so.  Still  I  must 
confess  that  I  consider  that  there  might  be  a  regula- 
tion of  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation, 
which  is  impossible  at  present. 

19.260.  Would  you  propose  that  there  should  be 
a  power  to  regulate  the  rent,  or  in  what  way  would 
you  keep  the  rent  from  going  up  to  a  point  that  would 
create  the  evil  that  I  am  speaking  of  ? — Of  course  it 
would  be  impossible  to  dictate  to  a  proprietor  what 
rent  he  was  to  let  his  house  at  ;  but  unless  the  com- 
petition or  necessity  for  houses  of  that  description  was 
very  great,  they  could  not  possibly  get  the  rent ;  it 
regulates  itself. 

19.261.  But  I  suppose  it  will  be  admitted  that  it  ih 
the  competition  for  these  houses  that  makes  these  high 
rents  possible;  or,  in  other  words,  a  man  does  not 
give  55.  for  a  house  if  he  can  get  one  equally  good  for 
4s.  ? — Yes  ;  but  we  complain  that  the  evil  is  so  much 
aggravated  by  the  want  of  being  able  to  expand ;  it 
would  ultimately  right  itself. 

19.262.  We  will  carry  your  principle  of  the  action 
of  the  corporation  a  step  further,  and  suppose  that 
the  corporation  should  own  the  building  on  the  land 
as  well  as  the  land  itself;  in  that  case  the  corporation 
would  have  no  inducement  to  push  a  tenant  for  com- 
petition rents,  and  they  would  have  no  such  induce- 
ment to  make  a  profit  as  a  private  owner  has  ? — That 
is  so ;  but  I  should  hardly  be  inclined  to  advocate  tbo 
corporation  going  in  to  be  proprietors  to  any  extent. 

19.263.  I  understand  that,  but  I  want  to  get  from 
you,  if  possible,  how  this  increase  of  rent  is  to  be 
prevented  when  the  buildings  are  in  the  hands  of 
private  individuals,  who  of  course  get  as  much  rent  m 
competition  will  allow  them  to  get  ? — By  competition, 
by  clearing  away  the  restrictions  that  there  are  at 
present,  and  by  allowing  greater  facilities,  the  house 
supply  would  become  better,  and  the  pressure  for 
that  house  accommodation  would  certainly  become 
less,  and  consequently  the  rents  would  remain  at  a 
reasonable  figure,  and  they  would  probably  become  . 
less. 

19.264.  You  think  it  would  prove  sufficient  to  keep 
rents  down  ? — Yes. 

19.265.  Do  you  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population  are  compelled  prsf"- 
tically  by  their  occupations  to  live  inside  or  in  the 
centre  of  the  town  ? — No,  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
are  compelled  by  their  occupations  to  live  in  the  centre 
of  the  town ;  it  is  only  that  the  accommodation 
suitable  for  their  means  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
and  not  in  the  suburbs. 

19.266.  Then  may  I  take  it  that  you  are  in  favour 
of  the  corporation  acquiring  the  land,  and  either 
retaining  possession  of  it,  or  putting  in  force  such 
conditions  as  will  prevent  the  raising  of  the  feu,  but 
that  yon  are  not  in  favour  of  the  same  operation  with 
regard  to  buildings  ? — I  am  in  favour  of  the  corpora- 
tion, say  acquiring  the  land  and  letting  individuals 
have  a  feu  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  house  at 
something  like  a  moderate  figure,  and  so  encouraging 
people  to  become  their  own  proprietors  as  much  as 
possible ;  and  I  consider  that  that  would  be  v&ry 
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much  stimulated  if  there  were  some  rule  or  regula- 
A.  C.  Telfer.   tion  by  which  land  could  be  acquired  by,  say,  the  cor- 

  poration  doing  something  such  as  I  have  suggested. 

4  April  1885.  19,267.  But  you  would  take  guarantees  that  no 
other  holder,  that  is  to  say,  no  middleman,  should 
ever  be  enabled  to  raise  the  feu  of  the  land  ? — Pre- 
cisely so. 

19.268.  That  would  practically  mean  that  the  cor- 
poration are  to  have  permanent  control  in  the  matter 
to  that  extent  ? — They  would  have  permanent  control 
of  the  groimd  only. 

19.269.  We  have  heard  a  good  many  statements 
made  to  the  effect  that  if  a  certain  class  of  people  go 
into  a  better  class  of  houses  they  treat  those  houses 
badly  and  wreck  them ;  that,  you  consider,  does  not 
apply  to  any  of  the  artizan  class  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
it  does. 

19.270.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  glad  to  get 
better  and  more  appropriate  dwellings  if  their  means 
would  allow  them  to  do  so  ? — Certainly. 

19.271.  {Lord  Carrington.)  Do  you  happen  to 
know  the  worst  quarter  of  Edinburgh  ? — Yes. 

The  witnei 


19.272.  You  know  the  Meal  Market  and  all  that 
part  ? — Yes. 

19.273.  Is  there  any  resentment  amongst  the  people 
there  at  being  obliged  to  live  in  such  bad  quarters  ? — 
Properly  speaking  it  is  generally  the  Irish  element, 
labourers  and  what  not  who  live  in  that  locality,  and 
I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  come  into  very  close 
communion  with  them  as  a  rule,  so  as  to  feel  as 
it  were  the  touch  of  their  inner  feelings  in  that 
respect. 

19.274.  {The  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh.)  Do 
you  think  that  the  general  adoption  of  a  higher 
standard  of  living  amongst  young  men  and  women  of 
the  working  classes  would  speedily  lead  to  higher 
wage?  and  the  means  of  getting  bettei'  houses  ? — That 
is  a  very  difficult  question. 

19.275.  Do  you  think  that  there  should  be  a  post- 
ponement of  marriage  for  three  or  four  years,  say  ? — 
On  the  whole  I  think  that  certainly  anything  taking 
the  form  of  too  early  marriages  should  be  dis- 
co ur.<iged. 

withdrew. 


The  Eev.  Edwaed  Joseph  Hannan  examined. 


19.276.  {Chairman.')  Are  you  a  member  of  the 
Social  Sanitary  Society  of  Edinburgh  ? — Yes. 

19.277.  That  is,  I  believe,  a  sort  of  vigilance  com- 
mittee of  the  citizens  ? — Something  of  that  sort. 

19.278.  Like  the  Mansion  Committee  in  London  ? 
— I  do  not  know  much  about  that,  but  I  should  say 
that  it  was  something  like  it. 

19.279.  It  was  founded,  I  suppose,  with  the  object 
of  looking  into  the  working  of  the  sanitary  laws,  and 
specially  of  examining  the  worst  districts  of  the  town, 
and  reporting  upon  them  ? — Yes. 

19.280.  What  is  the  date  of  its  formation  ? — It  was 
in  preparation  for  some  time  beforehand,  and  it  was 
formed  at  a  general  meeting  some  three  or  four  months 
ago. 

19.281.  What  is  its  constitution  ? — The  object  of 
the  society  is  the  sanitary  and  social  improvement  of 
the  working  classes,  especially  in  the  old  town  of 
Edinburgh. 

19.282.  And  what  is  its  constitution  ? — I  have  a 
copy  of  the  constitution  here.  A  certain  number  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  form  an  executive  committee, 
who  meet  from  time  to  time  and  report.  Our  first 
object  was  to  visit  the  worst  parts  of  the  town  and 
report  upon  them,  and  then  we  formed  a  large  com- 
mittee of  ladies,  who  have  given  us  very  great  assist- 
ance, and  then  we  formed  a  sub-committee  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  up  reports  and  submitting  those 
to  the  general  executive  committee,  and  then  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  authorities  in  Edinburgh  to 
take  action  in  the  matter,  and  to  put  into  execution  as 
far  as  possible  the  laws  that  they  had  within  their  own 
powers,  so  as  to  get  the  landlords  and  others,  the 
tenants,  to  keep  their  properties  in  good  order. 

19.283.  What  have  been  the  relations  between  the 
committee  and  the  town  ? — No  relations  whatsoever. 
We  are  recognised  as  the  committee  of  the  Sanitary 
Association.  We  have  from  time  to  time  laid  abstract 
reports  before  the  town  council,  and  so  far  as  I 
understand  they  have  taken  notice  of  them,  and  I 
think  they  have  done  sometliing  in  the  shape  of  a 
memorandum.  I  cannot  tell  what  they  have  done, 
but  I  understand  that  they  are  doing  something. 

19.284.  You  are  on  good  terms  with  the  town 
council,  I  suppose  ? — I  think  so. 

19.285.  You  have  not  quarrelled  with  them  as  the 
Mansion  House  Committee  have  quarrelled  with  some 
of  the  local  authorities  in  Kent  ? — We  are  very  quiet ; 
we  go  quietly  to  work,  and  by  that  means  we  hope  to 
effect  a  great  deal  of  good. 

19.286.  Do  you  think  that  much  has  been  done  up 
to  the  present  ? — Not  very  much  ;  there  has  not  been 
time.  I  think  a  little  has  been  done.  The  attention 
of  the  authorities  has  been  directed  to  a  great  many  of 


the  houses.  I  have  known  eveiy  nook  and  comer  in 
them  for  the  last  23  years.  We  visited  them  with  the 
town  council,  and  then  I  have  reported  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  sent  abstracts  to  the  newspapers  and  to  the 
Edinburgh  Town  Council. 

19.287.  What  are  the  views  entertained  by  the 
society  as  to  the  houses  of  the  poor  in  Edinburgh  ? — 
My  idea  myself,  having  experience  of  them  and 
knowing  them  intimately  both  inside  and  outside,  is 
that  they  have  been  in  a  very  deplorable  condition, 
and  that  they  are  still  very  bad  houses  as  well  as 
being  overcrowded.  I  think  that  a  great  deal  requires 
to  be  done  yet  to  put  things  in  proper  order,  and  to 
devise  some  means  to  house  the  people  properly,  I 
have  known  times  about  20  years  ago  when  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  old  town  was  in  an  exceedingly 
deplorable  condition :  the  Cowgate,  High  Street, 
Canongate,  and  the  Grassmarket.  My  opinion  is 
that  the  City  Improvement  Trust,  who  had  a  Bill 
passed  through  Parliament  in  the  year  1867,  have 
done  an  enormous  amount  of  good ;  but  they  did  not 
proceed  with  their  work,  they  did  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, but  if  they  had  gone  on  with  it  I  think  they  would 
have  cleared  out  every  uninhabitable  house  in  the  old 
town  of  Edinburgh.  I  understand  that  they  have  been 
considering  the  alfair;  they  have  expended  a  large 
amount  of  money,  and  I  suppose  they  have  had  to 
stop  somewhere ;  but  certainly  there  are  some  parts  of 
the  old  town  in  a  very  bad  state,  and  there  cannot 
be  Avorse  as  regards  overcrowding  and  uninhabitable 
houses,  and  so  on. 

19.288.  What  would  be  the  recommendations  of  the 
society  with  regard  to  the  remedy  which  should  be 
applied  founded  on  their  own  experience  ?  —  The 
recommendations  of  the  society,  and  I  think  of  the 
sub- committee  (composed  of  Mr,  Clark,  Mr.  Smith, 
and  myself),  would  be  to  examine  into  all  these  houses 
thoroughly,  and  to  certify  as  to  their  uninhabitable- 
ness ;  then  if  they  were  declared  to  be  habitable,  but 
that  they  required  I'epairs,  that  the  landlord  should  be 
instructed  and  obliged  by  law  to  repair  the  houses 
so  as  to  make  them  habitable.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  were  declared  to  be  uninhabitable,  and  that  any 
amount  of  repairs  would  not  serve  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  in  existence,  then  the  landlord 
should  be  obliged  by  law  to  sell  the  property,  or 
(as  I  know  the  authorities  have  bound  the  land- 
lords in  Edinburgh)  to  shut  up  the  property.  I 
have  known  properties  that  have  been  shut  up  because 
the  landlords  would  not  expend  the  money  neces- 
sary to  make  them  habitable,  on  the  ground  as  he 
said  that  he  would  not  get  any  return  within  20  years. 
But  the  uninhabited  houses,  which  cannot  be  made 
habitable  by  any  amount  of  repairs,  require  to  be  sold 
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£or  what  they  will  fetch  ;  I  suppose  they  would  hardly 
bring  more  than  the  old  material  would  be  worth.  I 
suppose  the  ground  would  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  pur- 
chaser, and  what  might  be  done  with  the  ground  then  I 
do  not  know,  whether  it  would  be  built  upon  again  or 
not  I  could  not  say. 

19.289.  Mr.  Torrons'  Acts  are  not  in  force  in  Scot- 
land, otherwise  you  might  combine  the  two  processes  ; 
first  of  all  you  could  proceed  against  the  house  as 
being  an  uninhabitable  house  and  close  it  as  being 
unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  after  having  done 
that,  if  nothing  could  be  done  to  repair  the  house,  you 
could  take  it  compulsorily  under  Mr.  Torrens'  Act 
and  demolish  it,  but  those  Acts  do  not  apply  to  Scot- 
land. You  know,  however,  that  your  town  council 
have  lately  made  a  survey  of  those  houses  which  they 
consider  to  be  the  worst  houses  in  the  worst  part  of 
the  town  ? — Yes. 

19.290.  That  action  has  been  partly  stimulated  by 
your  committee,  I  suppose  ? — Very  likely,  but  I  think 
they  must  have  been  already  aware  of  the  facts.  If 
any  honourable  member  of  this  Commission  saw  some 
of  the  worst  places  that  I  know,  and  were  obliged  to 
go  into  them,  I  think  if  they  had  any  power  at  all 
they  would  order  them  to  be  shut  up  at  once. 

19.291.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collings.)  Do  you  happen  to 
know  the  feeling  of  some  of  the  lowest  grades  ? — I 
think  I  do. 

19.292.  Is  there  a  great  feeling  of  resentment  about 
the  places  they  are  obliged  to  live  in  ? — No,  they  ac- 
cept them,  because  they  cannot  help  themselves. 

19.293.  But  there  has  been  no  agitation,  has  there, 
amongst  the  people  themselves  on  that  score  ? — No  ; 
we  have  a  class  of  people  to  deal  with  that  require  to 
ba  urged  on  to  do  a  thing  of  that  kind ;  otherwise 
they  are  satisfied.  I  think  their  feeling  is  that  they 
cannot  help  themselves, 

19.294.  There  is  no  feeling  of  resentment  amongst 
themselves,  is  there  ? — No,  I  have  never  heard  any 
complaint  at  all.  I  think  a  great  many  of  them  might 
live  in  better  houses  if  they  were  as  they  ought  to  be  ; 
if  they  kept  more  sober. 

19.295.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.')  You  are,  of  course, 
familiar  with  what  happened  to  many  of  those  people 
when  the  clearances  under  the  Town  Improvement 
Act  took  place  ? — Yes. 

19.296.  And  everyone  will  admit  that  that  improve- 
ment was  a  good  one  for  the  town ;  but  did  you  find 
that  there  was  much  sufi'ering  by  reason  of  the  people 
being  crowded  into  the  neighbouring  houses  'i — They 
were  hardly  under  my  supervision  at  the  time ;  they 
left  and  went  to  the  outlying  districts. 

19.297.  Did  they  not  afterwards  come  back  ? — Yes, 
a  good  number  of  them  did. 

19.298.  And  did  they  still  further  overcrowd  the 
houses  that  were  already  overcrowded  ? — No,  the 
houses  that  were  overcrowded  before  had  disappeared. 

19.299.  But  I  mean  the  neighbouring  houses  that 
were  not  taken  down  ? — No.  The  overcrowding  in 
some  parts  is  just  the  same  as  it  was  before.  These 
uninhabitable  houses  that  still  exist  are,  some  of  them, 
just  as  bad  as  the  houses  that  were  pulled  down  before  ; 
in  fact,  when  it  was  contemplated  to  build  new  streets 
in  former  years,  in  the  year  1867,  for  instance,  I 
think  that,  together  with  the  uninhabitable  houses, 
habitable  houses  were  pulled  down  also  and  worse 
houses  were  left. 

19.300.  I  do  not  think  you  quite  see  what  I  am 
asking  you ;  you  say  that  by  these  new  streets  and 
clearances  that  have  been  made  from  first  to  last 
13,000  people  have  been  turned  out,  and  I  ask  you 
whether  any  substantial  part  of  those  13,000  crowded 
into  the  neighbouring  houses  that  were  not  pulled 
down  ? — I  hardly  think  so.  So  far  as  my  experience 
goes  I  saw  no  change  in  that  respect. 

19.301.  You  did  not  follow  those  people ;  I  suppose 
some  of  them  were  your  flock  } — The  great  majority 
of  them. 


19.302.  But  you  did  not  follow  them  ?— -No,  they 
left  my  parish,  and  I  had  no  control  over  them. 

19.303.  At  all  events,  so  far  as  your  experience 
goes,  you  did  not  find  that  the  people  who  were 
turned  out  crowded  into  other  houses  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ?— I  think  that  to  some  extent  they  did,  but 
I  could  not  give  positive  information  on  that  point ; 
I  think  they  must  have  done  so,  especially  in  the 
lodging-houses. 

19.304.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  to  build 
some  sort  of  industrial  dwellings  for  the  very  poorest 
people  ;  buildings  rather  simpler  and  cheaper  than 
the  buildings  occupied  by  artizans  and  by  the  higher 
class  of  working  men  ? — I  should  like  to  see  comfort- 
able buildings  erected  for  them  at  a  cheap  rent. 

19.305.  What  would  you  call  a  cheap  rent  ?  I  sup- 
pose you  think  that  nobody  ought  to  have  less  than 
two  rooms  for  a  family  ? — I  should  think  so. 

19.306.  You  would  put  that  as  the  minimum  for 
decency  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  minimum,  especially  for  a 
family,  otherwise  it  is  a  great  nuisance,  and  must  tend 
materially  to  immorality.  I  have  sometimes  seen  a 
family  in  which  there  were  three  or  four  children 
with  only  one  bed. 

19.307.  Taking  the  case  of  these  poor  unskilled 
people  that  you  know,  what  is  the  maximum  rent 
that  they  could  fairly  be  expected  to  pay  ? — I  should 
say  4/.  per  annum.  Of  course  there  are  some  people 
who  have  been  industrious  and  struggling  for  a  time, 
and  when  the  family  grows  up  and  are  able  to  work 
their  income  is  very  good. 

19.308.  But  at  all  events  you  think  that  something 
like  2s.  per  week  is  the  maximum  7 — I  think  so. 

19.309.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  possible  in 
Edinburgh  to  provide  two  rooms  for  those  people  at 
a  rent  of  2s.  per  week  ? — I  daresay  that  a  speculator 
would  not  have  much  profit  on  such  a  building  at  a 
rent  of  2s.  per  week. 

19.310.  Would  you  wish  the  municipality  to  build  ? 
— I  should  not  object  to  their  doing  so. 

19.311.  Is  there  nothing  that  seems  to  you  incon- 
sistent with  sound  principle  in  the  municipality  doing 
that  ? — I  have  an  idea  in  my  head  (but  my  sub-com- 
mittee do  not  altogether  agree  with  me)  about  the  city 
authorities  continuing  the  scheme  of  1867.  For 
example,  not  far  from  where  I  live  there  is  a  large 
space,  which  has  been  vacant  for  the  last  15  years  or 
more,  and  no  person  will  ofEer  for  that  because  it 
would  be  considered  a  bad  speculation.  I  have  thought 
several  times  that  if  the  city  authorities  built  upon 
that  place  houses  that  they  could  sell  cheaply  and 
make  comfortable,  they  would  get  tenants  to  occupy 
those  houses;  and  even  if  the  money  expended  on 
those  houses  only  brought  1  per  cent.,  that  would  be 
better  than  lying  out  of  this  money  for  several  years. 

19.312.  {The  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh.)  Where 
is  that  land? — It  is  just  at  the  foot  of  where  I  built 
my  schools.  The  place  that  I  purchased  cost  me 
46Z.  10s.  an  acre,  it  was  lying  vacant  for  an  immense 
number  of  years,  and  it  was  put  up  at  first  at  a  guinea 
per  foot,  then  at  15s.,  then  at  i2s.  6c?.,  and  then  at  10s. ; 
and  I  bought  it  at  10s.  Then  again  there  is  another 
place  on  the  other  side  which  I  think  has  been 
vacant  for  the  last  15  years,  the  town  council  as  a 
matter  of  course  must  have  spent  money  in  purchasing 
those  other  tenements,  and  all  that  money  is  lost.  My 
idea  is  that  they  should  build  upon  this  vacant  land ; 
but  my  committee  do  not  agree  with  me, 

19.313.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  You  think  that  the 
town  council  might  put  up  a  cheaper  kind  of  building 
to  house  these  very  poor  people  ? — Yes,  upon  that 
spot, 

19.314.  Would  you  have  the  town  council  continue 
to  be  the  landlords? — Yes,  and  if  the  times  got  a 
little  better  they  might  sell. 

19.315.  If  a  speculator  bought  it  he  would  at  once 
put  up  the  rents,  would   he  not  ? — I  suppose  he 
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might. 
The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  Monday  next  at  10  o'clock. 
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EOTAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 


At  tlie  Council  Chamber,  Edinburgh. 
Monday,  6th  April  1885. 

FORTY-FIRST  DAY. 

Present  : 


The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Brownlow. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Carrington. 
The  Right  Hon.  George  Joachim  Gosohen,  M.P. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Wentwokth  Dilke, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh. 


The  Hon.  Edvtard  Lyulph  Stanley,  M.F. 
Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst,  M.P. 
Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  M.P. 

Mr.  John  Edward  Codrtenay  Bodlet, 

Secretaryt 


The  Right  Hon.  Sm  CHARLES  WENTWORTH  DILKE,  Bart.,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir 

W.  Collins, Kt, 

Dr. 
J.  B.  Russell, 
M.D., 
Bailie 
J.  Morrison. 

6  April  18R5. 


Sir  William  Collins,  Kt.,  Dr.  James  B.  Russell,  M.D.,  and  Bailie  James  Morrison,  examined.* 


19.316.  {The  Chairman  to  Sir  William  Collins). 
You  are  a  publisher  in  Glasgow,  and  you  have  resided 
there  for  the  whole  of  your  life,  I  think  ?— Yes. 

19.317.  You  were  a  magistrate  of  Glasgow  from 
1873  to  1877,  and  Lord  Provost  of  the  city  from  1877  . 
to  1880?— That  is  so. 

19.318.  And  you  were  chairman  of  the  City  Im- 
provement Trust  from  1877  to  1880,  and  convener  of 
the  Trust  Committee  from  1880  to  1883  ? — Yes. 

19.319.  {To  Dr.  Russell.)  You  are  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  of  the  City  of  Glasgow,  are .  you  not  ?— 
Yes. 

19.320.  How  long  have  you  been  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  ?— Since  the  year  1872. 

19.321.  {To  Bailie  Morrison.)  You  have  beeu  for 
15  years  a  trustee,  and  for  10  years  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Management  of  the  city  of  Glasgow 
Improvement  Trust  ?— Yes.  It  was  during  my  period 
of  chairmanship  that  the  principal  operations  were 
carried  on. 

19.322.  You  consider,  do  you  not,  that  the  con- 
dition of  Glasgow  before  the  Improvement  Trust 
came  into  working  was  worse  than  that  even  of  the 
metropolis  of  England  ? — It  was,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
very  much  worse. 

19.323.  And  you  consider  that  the  effect  of  the 
Improvement  Trust  has  been  to  improve  the  character 
of  the  town  ? — Certainly  ;  it  has  improved  the  cha- 
racter of  the  inhabitants,  and  it  has  also  assisted  the 
police  in  bringing  about  a  higher  state  of  efficiency, 
and  in  maintaining  better  order. 

19.324.  {To  Dr.  Russell.)  Were  you  connected 
with  the  city  of  Glasgow  at  the  time  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Improvement  Trust  ? — I  have  had  official 
connexion  with  the  city  of  Glasgow  since  the  year 
1865. 

19.325.  When  did  the  Trust  come  into  actual 
working.  ? — In  the  year  1870. 

19.326.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  any  informa- 
tion as  to  the  housing  of  the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow 
before  that  date  ?  First  of  all,  what  was  the  death-rate 
before  that  time  ? — The  Registration  Act  came  into 
operation  in  Scotland  in  the  year  1855,  so  that  I  can 
give  you  the  death-rate  of  Glasgow  from  that  date. 
The  mean  death-rate  of  the  six  years,  from  1855  to 
1860,  was  30  per  1,000;  for  the  10  years,  from  1861 
to  1870,  it  was  30-5  per  1,000  ;  for  the  10  years,  from 
1871  to  1880,  it  was  28-5  per  1,000  ;  and  from  1881 
to  1884  it  was  26-5  per  1,000. 

19.327.  The  decrease  in  the  10  years  after  the  Trust 
had  come  into  working,  as  compared  with  the  10 
years  before  that,  is  not  greater,  I  think,  according  to 
the  figures  you  have  just  given  than  the  average 


decrease  throughout  the  country  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  it  is. 

19.328.  And  it  is  not  so  great  as  the  decrease  in 
other  towns  of  heavy  mortality,  Liverpool  for  instance  ? 
— I  think  our  decrease  of  mortality  is  very  much  the 
same  as  that  of  Liverpool. 

19.329.  Before  the  Improvement  Trust  came  into 
operation  what  powers  did  you  put  into  force  as  re- 
gards overcrowding ;  under  what  Act  did  you  pro- 
ceed ? — Under  the  Glasgow  Police  Act,  1866. 

19.330.  Are  the  powers  of  your  Police  Act  ample  ? 
— We  have  special  powers  as  to  overcrowding  in  the 
1 866  Act.  Sections  376  to  379  of  the  Glasgow  Police 
Act,  1866,  contain  provisions  for  the  regulation  of 
small  houses. 

19.331.  Did  you  allot  a  certain  amount  of  cubic 
space  per  head  ? — ^A  dwelling  of  one  room  must  con- 
tain at  least  900  cubic  feet ;  and  a  dwelling  of  two 
rooms  must  contain  at  least  1,500  cubic  feet. 

19.332.  How  much  cubic  space  was  there  to  be  per 
head  ? — Not  less  than  300  cubic  feet  for  each  person 
of  eight  years  or  upwards. 

19.333.  Has  that  always  been  your  figure,  or  have 
you  changed  it  at  all  ? — That  has  always  been  the 
figure. 

]  9,334.  And  is  that  your  figure  now  ? — That  is  our 
figure  now. 

19.335.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  How  much  do  you 
allow  for  a  person  under  eight  years  of  age  ? — One 
half;  that  would  be  150  cubic  feet. 

19.336.  {The  Chairman.)  Have  you  similar  rules 
as  to  space  accommodation  in  your  common  lodging- 
houses  ? — Yes,  we  take  the  same  standard. 

19.337.  {To  Sir  William  Collins.)  Since  the  pass- 
ing of  your  Act  in  1866  you  have  expended 
1,600,000/.  and  odd,  have  you  not,  upon  the  improve- 
ment of  the  older  portions  of  the  city  ? — We  have 
purchased  property  to  that  extent. 

19.338.  You  have  purchased  80  acres  of  property 
in  the  densely  crowded  parts  of  the  town,  have  you 
not  r — About  equal  to  80  acres.  That  was  in  different 
areas,  not  all  in  the  centre  of  the  city. 

19.339.  The  preamble  of  the  Act  says  nothing 
about  rebuilding,  does  it  ? — It  makes  provision  for 
building  houses  for  the  working  classes. 

19.340.  But  the  preamble  runs  as  follows :  — 
"  Whereas  various  portions  of  the  city  of  Glasgow 
"  are  so  built,  and  the  buildings  thereon  are  so 
"  densely  inhabited,  as  to  be  highly  injurious  to  the 
"  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
"  many  of  the  thoroughfares  are  narrow,  circuitous, 
"  and  inconvenient,  and  it  would  be  of  public  and 
"  local  advantage  if  various  houses  and  buildings 


"  See  also  Appendix  A.  (2),  and  C.  (1  and  2). 
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"  were  taken  down  and  those  portions  of  the  said 
"  city  re-constructed,  and  new  streets  constructed  in 
*'  and  through  various  parts  of  the  city."  That 
appears  mainly  to  have  in  view  destruction  and  street 
improvement,  does  it  not  ? — It  seems  to  have  in  view 
street  improvement,  to  open  up  the  narrow  lanes,  and 
to  break  streets  through  where  the  blocks  are  very 
large. 

19.341.  And  although  there  were  provisions  in  the 
Act  with  regard  to  re-housing,  the  main  idea  of  tiie 
Act  was  the  improvement  of  the  central  portions  of 
the  town  by  the  destruction  of  insanitary  property 
and  by  the  opening  up  of  streets,  was  it  not? — It 
was. 

19.342.  {To  Dr.  Russell.)  Since  the  year  1870 
under  that  Act  the  houses  of  15,000  and  odd  people 
have  been  demohshed,  have  they  not  ? — Yes. 

19.343.  Most  of  the  property  taken  was  very  in- 
sanitary, was  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  could  not  be  worse. 

19.344.  Had  you  ever  worked  out  the  death-rate  of 
special  localities  ? — No,  that  was  done  by  Dr.  Gaird- 
ner,  my  predecessor. 

19.345.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  highest  death- 
rate  in  certain  of  the  worst  parts  of  the  city  ? — It 
would  run  from  50  to  60  per  1,000,  I  should  say. 

19.346.  That  is  taking  very  small  districts,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes. 

19.347.  The  majority  of  the  people  who  were 
turned  out  lived  in  what  you  call  "  houses  of  one 
apartment,"  did  they  not,  that  is  to  say  in  tenements 
consisting  of  a  single  room  ? — Yes. 

19.348.  We  use  the  word  "  tenement  "  in  England, 
and  it  has  been  used  throughout  the  evidence  given 
before  this  Commission,  in  a  different  sense  from  that 
in  which  you  use  it  in  Scotland ;  you  use  it  for  the 
whole  building,  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

19.349.  And  we  use  it  for  what  you  call  a  house  or 
set  of  rooms  ? — The  word  "  tenement "  is  used  in  a 
different  sense  in  Scotland. 

19.350.  The  custom  in  Glasgow  is  to  let  by  the 
month,  is  it  not? — Yes,  in  the  case  of  these  small 
houses  they  are  all  monthly  lets. 

19.351.  And  the  average  monthly  rent  of  a  single 
room  was  6s.  Zd.  and  odd,  was  it  not  ? — It  varies  in 
different  districts,  but  between  65.  and  7s.  was  the 
rent  of  those  inferior  houses. 

19.352.  The  average  in  the  older  houses  of  one 
apartment  as  you  call  them,  that  is  to  say,  single- 
roomed  dwellings,  was,  I  believe,  3s.  (5d.,  was  it  not  ? 
—Yes. 

19.353.  {To  Sir  William  Collins.)  The  general 
effect  of  the  improvement  scheme  has  been  to  dj-ive 
a  good  many  people  out  of  the  centre  of  the  town 
into  places  which  are  more  distant  from  the  centre, 
and  in  which  they  will  obtain  better  accommodation, 
has  it  not  ? — Yes. 

19.354.  And  I  believe  the  prevaihng  view  amongst 
the  corporation  of  Glasgow  and  those  who  have  had 
the  administration  of  this  trust,  has  been  that  in  the 
case  of  such  a  city  as  Glasgow,  it  is  desirable  to  get 
the  people  out  of  the  centre  of  the  town  into  what  we 
may  call  the  suburbs  ? — There  are  two  sides  to  that 
question.  Of  course  it  has  been  complained  that  it 
is  a  very  inconvenient  thing  to  remove  people  far 
from  where  they  have  been  accustomed  to  find  their 
employment ;  but  it  has  also  been  determined  by 
another  question,  that  houses  could  be  provided  at  a 
cheaper  rate  (the  ground  being  cheaper),  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city  and  in  the  suburbs. 

19.355.  Is  there  less  complaint  made  in  Glasgow 
with  respect  to  the  price  of  land  or  the  rates  of  feuing 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  town  than  there  is  made  at 
Edinburgh  ? — I  did  not  observe  that  there  was  com- 
plaint made  at  Edinburgh,  but  no  doubt  the  improve- 
ment led  to  a  very  large  amount  of  speculation  in 
land,  and  the  removal  of  so  many  people  induced 
what  I  may  call  a  wild  spirit  of  speculation  which 
raised  the  price  of  the  ground,  not  only  within  the 
city,  but  in  the  suburbs. 

19.356.  {To  Dr.  Russell.)  How  far  do  you  con- 
sider that  the  Improvement  Trust  has  done  its  work, 


and  how  far  do  you  think  its  work  still  remains  to  be  Sir 
done?    I  mean,  taking  the  densely  populated  and  W.  Collins, Kt,, 
insanitary  areas  in  the  central  parts  of  Glasgow,  how  j  ^^^g^^n 
far  have  they  been  cleared,  and  how  far  do  they       m  b  ' 
remain  ?    We  have  heard  that  80  acres  have  been  BaiUe 
purchased ;  what  area  of  similar  property  remains  ? —    J.  Morrison. 

I  see  that  up  to  the  year  1876,  25,000  of  the  inhabi-   

tants  originally  scheduled  had  been  displaced.  ^  April  1885. 

{Sir  William  Collins.)  I  should  like  to  explain      '  " 
with  reference  to  that  last  question  that  I  said  that 
about  80  acres  had  been  purchased.     The  whole 
of  the  buildings  on  that  area  have  not  yet  been 
demolished. 

19.357.  {To  Dr.  Russell.)  Did  you  rightly  appre- 
hend the  drift  of  my  question  ?  Perhaps  I  had  better 
repeat  it.  How  far  can  the  Improvement  Trust  be 
considered  to  have  done  its  work,  and  how  far  does 
its  work  still  remain  to  be  done ;  how  large  a  pro- 
portion is  borne  by  the  insanitary  areas  in  the  central 
portions  of  the  town  which  have  not  been  cleared,  as 
compared  with  the  portions  which  have  been  either 
cleared  or  purchased  under  the  Improvement  Trust  ? 
— I  suppose  you  mean  in  the  reconstruction  of  houses 
on  the  vacated  area  ? 

19.358.  Supposing  that  almost  apart  from  consider- 
ations of  cost,  you  were  told  to  propose  for  clearance 
the  insanitary  central  portions  of  Glasgow,  now,  how 
much  do  you  consider  remains  to  be  cleared  ;  what  is 
the  acreage  ? — I  cannot  say  what  the  acreage  is. 

19.359.  Can  you  give  any  sort  of  general  idea  of 
what  proportion  is  borne  by  what  has  been  done  or 
undertaken  to  what  remains  to  be  done  ? — I  should 
think  that  fully  half  of  the  area  embraced  in  the 
original  scheme  of  the  Improvement  Trust  has  been 
cleared. 

19.360.  {To  Sir  William  Collins.)  Wliat  was  the 
original  area  embraced  in  the  scheme  of  the  Improve- 
ment Trust  ? — It  was  estimated  that  51,000  people 
would  be  displaced. 

19.361.  Was  the  Trust  limited  to  a  particular  part 
of  the  town  ? — All  the  areas  were  scheduled. 

19.362.  In  the  same  way  as  was  done  in  the  case 
of  the  Edinburgh  Trust  ? — I  presume  so,  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

19.363.  Did  you  schedule  at  that  time  all  that 
which  you  considered  to  be  the  thoroughly  bad  part  of 
the  town  ? — Yes,  the  greater  portion  ;  nearly  the  whole 
of  it. 

19.364.  {To  Dr.  Russell.)  Do  you  consider  that 
new  slums  have  grown  up  since  the  date  of  the 
Improvement  Trust?  Since  1866,  when  those  areas 
were  scheduled,  have  new  areas  come  into  the  same 
condition,  and  if  you  were  starting  afresh  now,  would 
those  new  areas  have  to  be  scheduled  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  can  be  said  that  they  have  come  into 
existence  ;  but  the  general  experience  is  that  the  old 
parts  of  the  town  deteriorate,  and  there  certainly  are 
some  portions  of  the  town  which  are  next  in  age  to 
those  which  have  been  dealt  with  which  have  deterio- 
rated in  their  constitution  since  the  operations  of  the 
Trust  commenced. 

19.365.  {To  Sir  William  Collins.)  Supposing  the 
Trust  to  be  left  alone,  as  it  is  now,  under  the  original 
Act,  without  amending  Acts,  how  long  would  it  take 
you  to  finish  the  operations  ? — There  is  an  extension 
of  time  asked  for. 

19.366.  But  to  take  the  whole  of  your-  areas,  how 
long  would  it  be  before  you  had  finished  ? — That 
depends  very  much  upon  how  long  it  will  take  to 
utilise  the  areas  that  are  at  present  vacant.  There  is 
a  considerable  proportion  yet  uncleared;  and  one 
reason  why  there  are  so  many  of  the  original  buildings 
remaining  is  from  the  price  of  the  ground  being  so 
high  that  it  has  not  been  purchased  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  houses  for  the  workmen  on  areas  from  which 
they  have  been  already  displaced. 

19.367.  Then  your  action  under  the  Improvement 
Trust,  with  regard  to  the  insanitary  parts  of  the  town, 
depends  in  pace  upon  your  power  to  dispose,  for  other 
purposes,  of  the  cleared  spaces  ? — That  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  Trust.    They  have  been  afraid  to  throw 
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idle,  as  it  were,  too  much  land  at  one  time.  Perhaps 
you  will  allow  me  to  explain  from  some  photographs 
that  I  have  here,  that  where  the  houses  were  not  all 
taken  down,  they  were  thinned.  (  The  witness  laid  some 
photographs  before  the  Commission,^  There  is  a 
single  building  there  {pointing  to  one  of  the  photo- 
graphs) ;  so  that  that  answers  the  same  purpose  as  if 
the  space  were  entirely  cleared  and  new  houses  erected, 
and  the  houses  and  courts  have  been  put  into  better 
condition.    That  is  one  of  the  original  closes. 

19.368.  {Lord  Carrington.)  Was  this  open  space  in 
this  photograph  formerly  built  over  ? — Yes ;  that 
shows  two  distinct  closes.  The  buildings  between  the 
two  closes  have  been  removed.  I  might  also  state 
that  the  railway  requirements  have,  perhaps,  caused  to 
be  removed  as  many  of  these  insanitary  dwellings  as 
the  Trust  has  disposed  of  ground  for  rebuilding. 

19.369.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  at  any  time  con- 
templated proceedings  under  any  other  Acts  than  your 
private  Act ;  have  you  thought  of  proceeding  under 
Sir  Eichard  Cross's  Act  or  Mr,  Torrens'  Act  ? — You 
mean  to  erect  new  buildings  on  the  same  area  ? 

19.370.  Yes. — That  question  has  never  been  taken 
up,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  likely  to  be  taken  up.  I 
think  the  policy  will  be  rather  to  reduce  the  price  of 
the  ground  that  is  held  for  the  purpose  of  putting  it 
more  within  the  reach  of  builders  to  build  workmen's 
houses. 

19.371.  How  far  away  do  the  people  that  are  turned 
out  have  to  go  to  get  homes  ? — They  can  get  houses 
within,  perhaps,  half  a  mile  to  a  mile,  but  many  of 
them  prefer  to  go  further  out  on  account  of  getting 
houses  cheaper  where  the  ground  is  cheaper. 

19.372.  They  cannot  get  houses  in  the  new  parts  of 
the  town  within  that  distance  ;  do  you  mean  that  there 
are  vacant  houses  in  the  old  parts  of  the  town  ? — There 
are  some  of  the  areas  that  have  been  cleared  under 
the  Improvement  Act  and  partially  rebuilt  upon  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the  town. 

19.373.  Then  you  mean  to  say  that  on  a  portion  of 
the  land  cleared  under  the  Trust  you  have  housed  the 
working  classes  ? — Yes, 

]  9,374.  By  means  of  private  enterprise  ? — By  means 
of  private  enterprise. 

19.375.  And  has  it  been  a  commercial  success  ;  has 
it  paid  to  do  so  ? — There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
about  that.  Within  eight  years  after  the  passing  of 
the  Act,  new  houses  have  been  erected  capable  of 
accommodating  about  134,000  people. 

19.376.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  But  that  is  not  in 
connexion  with  these  cleared  spaces,  is  it  ? — A  part  of 
that  was  within  the  cleared  space, 

19.377.  But  only  a  small  part  ? — Only  a  small  part. 

19.378.  {Chairman.)  By  the  terms  of  the  Act  you 
could  not  take  down  any  houses  until  you  had  satisfied 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  that  there  were  other 
buildings  to  be  had  for  the  purpose  of  rehousing  those 
who  were  displaced  ? — That  is  so. 

19.379.  What  do  you  mean  by  his  being  satisfied 
of  there  being  buildings  to  be  had;  did  the  sheriff 
merely  require  to  know  that  there  were  vacant  houses, 
or  did  he  insist  upon  proof  that  the  vacant  houses 
were  houses  available  for  exactly  the  same  class  of 
people? — I  presume  that  he  must  have  done  the 
latter,  although  I  could  not  speak  positively  as  to 
that ;  but  in  point  of  fact  there  was  always  an  excess 
of  houses  unoccupied. 

19.380.  But  was  there  an  excess  of  houses  at  a 
rent  of  between  6s.  and  7s.  a  month  ? — There  were  at 
one  time  about  40,000  of  these  one-roomed  houses. 
I  have  no  figures  to  show  the  proportion  of  unoccu- 
pied houses  that  were  of  one  room  ;  but  as  four-fifths 
of  the  houses,  or  three-fourths  at  all  events,  are  under 
10/.  of  rent,  you  might  assume  that  they  were  houses 
that  would  be  suitable  for  a  working-class  population. 

19.381.  There  would  be  a  fear  however,  would 
there  not,  that  in  crowding  those  dispossessed  people 
into  the  older  houses  (I  am  not  now  speaking  of 
new  ones  built  upon  land  cleared  by  the  Trust),  you 
would  be  creating  again  the  slums  that  you  were 
pulling  down  ? — There  were  a  good  many  houses  con- 


verted that  had  been  inhabited  at  one  time  by  a 
better  class  of  the  population  ;  and  they  were  divided 
and  broken  up  perhaps  into  single  rooms,  and  two 
rooms ;  but  the  sanitary  condition  of  those  was  pretty 
fair  and  they  were  in  good  localities. 

19.382.  You  have  displaced  about  51,000  people 
under  the  improvement  scheme,  have  you  not? — It 
was  intended  to  displace  51,000;  probably  up  to  this 
time  something  over  30,000  have  been  actually  dis- 
placed. 

19.383.  Then  what  number  have  been  displaced  by 
the  railways  in  the  same  time  ? — A  portion  of  those 
would  be  displaced  by  the  railway  operations. 

19.384.  I  asked  you  in  my  former  question  what 
number  had  been  displaced  under  the  Trust  ? — The  way 
it  was  worked  out  was  this  :  The  Improvement  Trust 
had  power  under  that  Act  to  purchase  the  property. 
The  railway  companies  were  forming  a  line  through  the 
very  centre  of  that  area,  and  they  found  it  more 
suitable  to  purchase  the  ground  from  the  Improvement 
Trust, 

19.385.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  Before  the  demo- 
lition ? — •Before  the  demolition. 

19.386.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collings.)  That  is  included  in 
the  area  ? — It  is. 

19.387.  {Chairman.)  You  rather  misled  me,  with- 
out intending  to  do  so,  because  you  said  just  now  that 
in  addition  to  the  80  odd  acres  cleared  under  the 
Trust,  an  equal  amount  of  land  had  been  cleared  by 
the  railway  companies  ? — I  think  I  must  have  misled 
you  then.  A  considerable  proportion  of  that  80  acres 
was  purchased  by  the  railway  companies. 

19.388.  You  said,  "The  railways  have  removed  as 
"  many  as  we  have  "  ? — I  think  so. 

19.389.  There  have  been  a  very  large  number  of 
houses  erected  by  private  enterprise  ;  houses  capable 
of  accommodating  134,000  people  have  been  erected 
within  the  city  in  eight  years,  have  they  not  ? — 
Within  eight  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

19.390.  And  in  the  year  1878  it  was  computed  that 
there  were  between  8,000  and  9,000  vacant  houses 
capable  of  accommodating  40,000  people  ?— That  is  so. 

19.391.  The  cost  to  the  ratepayers  up  to  date  has 
been  475,000/.,  has  it  not  ?— Yes. 

19.392.  Does  that  include  an  estimate  of  the  gain 
to  the  ratepayers  by  the  improvement  of  streets,  that 
is  to  say,  by  the  amount  of  land  that  is  thrown  into 
the  streets  ? — That  is  covered  by  the  rates.  There  has 
been  475,000/.  of  rates  up  to  this  date. 

19.393.  You  estimate,  do  you  not,  that  the  total 
cost  before  all  the  ground  purchased  and  in  hand  is 
disposed  of  will  be  600,000/. } — I  am  afraid  it  will. 
Of  course  there  is  a  large  amount  of  ground  to 
dispose  of,  and  at  the  present  time  there  is  an  annual 
loss  of  about  10,000/.  arising  mostly  from  vacant 
ground, 

19.394.  But  you  have  not  purchased  the  whole  of 
the  land  that  the  Trust  contemplated,  have  you  ? — I 
think  we  have  purchased  it  nearly  all. 

19.395.  Do  you  contemplate  having  a  fresh  Act,  or 
going  oa  merely  till  you  have  disposed  of  all  your 
present  land  ? — We  have  about  600,000/,  worth  of 
land  still  on  hand  to  dispose  of.  There  is  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million  pounds  in  value  of  land  vacant. 
Probably  the  whole  of  the  property  will  not  be  taken 
down  where  the  sanitary  conditions  are  good,  and  it  is 
suitable  for  other  purposes. 

19.396.  It  is  very  often  stated  that  Glasgow  has  an 
extraordinarily  high  proportion  of  its  population 
living  in  single  rooms.  The  Glasgow  answer  to  that 
statement  is,  is  it  not,  that  the  single  rooms  in  Glas- 
gow are  larger  than  they  are  elsewhere  — I  think 
they  are  larger  than  the  single  rooms  in  London,  in 
the  Peabody  Buildings  for  instance.  My  acquaint- 
ance with  the  houses  in  London,  of  course,  is  not  very 
large  ;  but  in  the  working-men's  houses  that  I  have 
been  in  the  rooms  seem  smaller  as  compared  with  ours, 
and  lower  in  the  ceiling. 

19.397.  There  has  been  a  considerable  reduction 
in  the  number  of  single-roomed  dwellings  in  Glasgow, 
has  there  not  ? — There  has. 
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19.398.  There  were  nearly  45,000  of  them  in  the 
year  1866,  were  there  not  ? — About  45,000. 

19.399.  And  there  were  34,500  in  the  year  1878? 
— Yes,  that  was  so.  I  have  some  papers  which  almost 
indicate  that  there  had  been  an  increase  in  these  small 
houses ;  but  I  did  not  venture  to  put  it  down,  because 
I  was  not  quite  sure  that  it  could  be  relied  upon. 

19.400.  {3Ir.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  But  it  is  your  belief 
that  since  the  year  1878  the  number  of  single-roomed 
houses  has  increased  ? — The  increase  must  be  to  some 
extent  caused  by  the  division  of  larger  houses  as  well 
as  by  the  building  of  new  ones  of  that  size. 

19.401.  {Chairman.)  One  marked  effect  of  your 
improvement  scheme  has  been  to  break  up  the  haunts 
of  the  criminal  population,  has  it  not  ? — That  is  so, 
and  to  bring  them  under  better  police  supervision. 

19.402.  But  there  has  not  of  late  been  a  very  great 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  crime,  has  there  ? — I  have  the 
average  at  certain  periods. 

19.403.  I  do  not  think  you  need  give  us  the  per- 
centages in  detail.  That  is  the  general  fact,  is  it  not  ? 
— The  general  fact  is  that  during  the  great  prosperity 
in  trade,  crime  seemed  rather  to  increase ;  and  now 
that  trade  is  down  the  per-centage  is  about  the  same 
as  it  was  when  the  Act  came  into  operation. 

19.404.  So  that  if  you  have  broken  up  the  haunts 
of  the  criminal  class  you  seem  only  to  have  driven 
them  elsewhere  in  the  town  ? — I  am  afraid  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  that.  There  are  complaints  in  other 
quarters  that  the  standard  has  been  lowered. 

19.405.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  drunkenness  still,  is 
there  not, in  parts  of  Glasgow? — I  am  sorry  to  say 
there  is. 

19.406.  Do  you  think  that  the  drunkenness  is  the 
cause  or  the  effect  of  overcrowding  and  insanitary 
conditions ;  do  you  think  that  insanitary  conditions 
produce  drunkenness,  or  that  drunkenness  is  a  cause 
of  the  insanitary  conditions  under  which  the  population 
allow  themselves  to  live  ? — That  is  a  question  which 
I  have  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to.  I  was  a 
Sabbath  school  teacher  in  the  worst  portion  of  the 
town  for  a  number  of  years,  and  also  a  worker  in 
social  reform  in  another  district,  which  was  also  a 
very  low  sunken  place ;  and  the  conclusion  that  1 
have  come  to  is  that  perhaps  the  wretched  character 
of  the  houses  is  as  much  due  to  the  drunkenness  as 
the  drunkenness  is  due  to  the  houses ;  they  are  cause 
and  effect ;  they  act  and  react. 

19.407.  A  good  many  people  live  in  very  poor 
houses  whose  income  would  be  sufficient,  if  they  did 
not  drink,  to  give  them  much  better  house  room  ? — 
As  to  that  they  spend  far  more  on  drink  than  they 
pay  for  the  rent  of  their  houses  on  an  average ;  so 
that  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  to  have  healthy 
homes  as  long  as  so  much  is  spent  in  drink. 

19.408.  Then  you  attach  very  high  importance  to 
improved  habits  ? — I  do,  not  only  as  regards  crime, 
but  as  regards  health. 

19.409.  (Mr.  Goschen.)  Oneof  our  London  witnesses 
told  us  that  he  had  never  known  a  teetotaller  found 
in  one  of  the  worst  slums ;  have  you  any  experience 
in  that  way  ? — I  have  often  been  asked  the  question. 
This  answer  will  meet  that  question  :  That  I  observed 
that  in  the  Old  Wynd,  a  district  in  which  I  laboured 
for  10  years,  and  had  temperance  meetings  every 
week,  our  experience  was  that  as  soon  as  we  had 
I'eclaimed  people  from  drunkenness  they  left  the  locality 
and  went  to  better  houses.  Of  course  they  had  the 
money  to  pay  for  them.  There  was  a  very  marked 
change ;  so  much  so  that  one  congregation  was  almost 
annihilated  by  reason  of  the  parties  leaving  the  district 
when  they  had  improved  in  their  habits  and  changed 
for  the  better. 

19.410.  (To  Dr.  Russell.)  You  reported,  did  you 
not,  at  one  time,  with  minute  care  and  accuracy  upon 
the  status  and  the  occupations  of  the  people  turned 
out  by  the  Improvement  Trust  ? — Yes. 

19.411.  You  found,  did  you  not,  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  those  who  were  removed  were  labourers  ? 
—Yes,  64  per  cent. 


19.412.  And  a  good  many  were  women  factory 
workers  ? — Yes. 

19.413.  And  there  was  a  very  small  number  of 
people  engaged  in  highly-waged  trades  ? — ^A  very 
small  number. 

19.414.  You  also  went  into  the  question  of  the 
distance  at  which  the  people  engaged  in  various  trades 
could  afford  to  live  from  their  place  of  work,  did  you 
not  ? — Yes. 

19.415.  And  you  think  that  the  people  who  are 
turned  out  of  the  centre  of  the  town  by  the  improve- 
ment scheme  can  find  a  place  to  live  within  such  a 
distance  as  will  enable  them  to  carry  on  their  present 
employment  ? — Yes,  that  was  the  result  of  the  inquiry 
that  I  made. 

19.416.  That  in  short  the  condition  which  we  have 
had  in  evidence  before  us  as  regards  the  metropolis 
and  Liverpool  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population  being  rehoused  on  the 
same  spot  does  not  exist  in  Glasgow? — It  has  not 
existed  in  Glasgow  according  to  our  experience. 

19.417.  You  found,  did  you  not,  in  tracing  after- 
wards the  people  who  had  been  tm^ned  out,  and  who 
had  had  to  remove  to  some  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  town  that  a  great  number  of  the  same  people 
went  into  better  rooms  ? — Yes. 

19.418.  That  is  of  course  a  very  gratifying  effect 
of  your  operations  in  Glasgow  if  you  can  prove  it,  and 
you  consider  that  you  have  proved  it  ? — Yes. 

19.419.  These  are  your  words  : — "  It  is  evident  from 
the  statistics  as  to  the  effect  of  the  removals  upon 
distance  from  work,  that  in  Glasgow,  at  any  rate,  how- 
ever it  may  be  in  a  city  so  gigantic  as  London,  no 
hardship  is  inflicted  in  this  direction." — That  was  my 
opinion  from  inquiry  that  I  made. 

19.420.  To  turn  to  another  subject,  leaving  the 
improvement  scheme,  and  speaking  generally  of  the 
condition  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Glasgow,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  fault  found,  is  there  not,  in  all  the  Scotch 
towns,  including  Glasgow,  with  the  common  stair,  and 
the  condition  in  which  the  entry  to  the  common  stair 
is  left  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  practically  a  lane. 

19.421.  And  it  is  very  often  filthy  in  the  extreme, 
is  it  not  ? — In  many  parts  of  the  town  it  is  so. 

1 9.422.  People  resort  to  it  and  use  it  as  a  closet, 
and  it  is  sometimes  used  for  immoral  purposes,  and 
people  sleep  there,  and  so  forth  ? — Yes  ;  along  the 
main  thoroughfares  our  stairs  are  practically  urinals. 

19.423.  It  is  a  very  serious  grievance  to  the 
population ;  have  you  turned  your  attention  at  all  to 
the  best  means  of  \  emedying  it  ? — We  have  done  what 
we  can  in  the  way  of  constant  inspection  of  those 
localities,  and  summoning  everybody  upon  the  stair 
before  a  magistrate. 

19.424.  What  is  the  population  within  the  municipal 
limits  now  ? — At  this  moment  it  is  520,000,  according 
to  the  Registrar  General's  Returns. 

19.425.  What  staff  of  inspectors  have  you  generally  ? 
— We  have  30  inspectors  of  various  grades. 

19.426.  Are  they  all  sanitary  inspectors,  or  are  you 
including  in  that  number  people  who  do  analytical 
work,  for  instance.^ — No:  those  inspectors  are  all 
employed  outside. 

19.427.  You  have  30  sanitary  inspectors  ? — Yes. 

19.428.  What  rate  of  pay  do  they  receive  ? — From 
30s.  to  35s.  per  week. 

19.429.  What  class  of  men  are  they;  are  they  men 
who  have  had  any  previous  experience  of  such  duties 
before  they  are  aj)pointed  ? — They  are  selected  by 
competition.  They  have  to  pass  a  simple  examination 
as  to  general  sanitary  principles.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  are  chiefly  the  better  class  of  workmen,  such  as 
masons,  wrights,  and  that  class  of  people. 

19.430.  I  think  I  may  say  that,  according  to  the 
statement  that  you  have  just  made,  taking  into 
consideration  the  number  of  inspectors  that  you  have, 
and  the  steps  that  are  taken  to  obtain  the  right  sort  of 
men,  you  compare  very  favourably  with  many  other 
cities.  But  even  with  this  very  large  staff  of 
inspectors  you  are  hardly  able  to  cope  with  the 
difficulty  of  the  common  staircase  ?— No  ;  the  difficulty 
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is  that  people  will  not  tell  about  any  individual  act  of 
nuisance  or  oifence.  You  cannot  trace  it  home  to  the 
individual,  house  even  ;  and  v?hen  you  have  a  whole 
stair-full  before  a  magistrate,  the  women  each  one 
objecting  and  objurgating,  the  practical  result  is  very 
slight. 

19.431.  But  it  is  not  always  the  people  of  the  house 
who  are  to  blame  ;  it  is  the  people  who  come  in  from 
the  street,  is  it  not  ? — That  is  so  in  the  main  thorough- 
fares, such  as  Argyll  Street ;  but  the  habits  of  the 
people  living  on  the  stairs  in  the  bye-streets  are  quite 
sufficient  to  cause  great  filthiness. 

19.432.  {Mr.  Goschen.)  You  do  not  get  much 
support  from  the  people  in  the  houses,  I  sup- 
pose ? — No,  it  would  be  at  the  danger  of  their  lives 
probably  if  they  were  known  to  give  individual 
information.  They  would  rather  all  suffer  than  give 
information. 

19.433.  They  feel  the  grievance,  but  they  cannot 
help  you  to  remedy  it  ? — Exactly.  Perhaps  an 
individual  householder  will  complain,  but  he  will  not 
go  to  court. 

19.434.  {Chairman  to  Sir  William  Collins^  Are 
you  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  class  of  new  house 
that  is  being  erected  ? — So  far  as  the  arrangements 
and  the  buildings  are  concerned  they  would  not  be 
allowed  to  be  built  before  they  were  passed  by  the 
Dean  of  Guild  Court,  who  satisfy  themselves  that  the 
sanitary  conditions  are  all  right. 

19.435.  {To  Dr.  Russell^  I  have  here  a  pamphlet 
bearing  your  name,  which  is  a  lecture  read  by  you 
before  the  Sanitary  Section  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Glasgow  in  the  year  1874,  and  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  that  you  do  not  appear  to  be  so  thoroughly 
satisfied  as  you  might  be  with  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  new  houses  ? — That  refers  to  the  fashion  of 
building  in  hollow  squares.  We  feel  that  to  be  a  great 
sanitary  evil,  and  we  have  made  various  efforts  to 
obtain  legislative  power  to  prevent  it,  but  hitherto  we 
have  not  succeeded. 

19.436.  That  is  to  say,  you  have  tried  to  amend 
your  Police  Act  ? — Yes. 

19.437.  You  do  not  think  that  the  powers  of  the 
Loi'd  Dean  of  Guild  Court  are  sufficient  ? — They  are 
not  sufficient  in  that  respect,  and  in  some  other 
details. 

19.438.  Would  the  General  Police  Bill  help  you?— 
I  believe  it  practically  meets  the  point. 

19.439.  {The  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh).  Do 
you  know  if  many  large  factories  have  been  removed 
from  the  centre  of  the  town  to  the  outskirts  of  late  ? 
— Yes,  that  has  been  done  in  several  cases.  The 
Singer  Manufacturing  Company  has  gone  down  to  the 
margin  of  the  Clyde  at  Kilbowie. 

19.440.  Do  you  know  how  many  people  they 
employ  ? — I  cannot  say. 

19.441.  Do  they  employ  as  many  as  1,000  or  2,000  ? 
— There  may  be  that  number.  Looking  at  the  aspect 
of  things  the  tendency  is  to  create  a  large  village  or 
town  there.  The  buildings  for  the  factories,  and  the 
buildings  for  the  operatives  will  produce  a  large  town, 
where  it  was  formerly  arable  ground. 

19.442.  And  have  other  manufactories  removed  ?  — 
Yes,  to  a  great  extent. 

19.443.  Do  the  workmen  employed  in  those  large 
factories  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  still  live  mainly  in 
Glasgow  ? — Shipbuilding  firms,  for  instance,  Thomp- 
son's Ship  Building  Company  down  the  Clyde,  keep 
up  a  service  of  steamers  to  bring  their  workmen  fi'om 
Glasgow  down  there  ;  and  it  is  a  subject  of  remark 
and  surprise  with  me  that  the  working  people  seem  to 
prefer  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  to  work  in  the 
country  and  to  live  in  the  town. 

19.444.  That  is  to  say  you  are  surprised  that  work- 
men should  live  far  from  their  work,  not  to  go  into  the 
country,  but  to  go  back  into  the  towns  ? — Yes,  pi'e- 
cisely.    It  is  a  perpetual  puzzle  to  me. 

19,44.').  Can  you  think  of  any  remedy  for  that, 
because  it  seems  very  unnatural  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  the  reasons  are  social  or  not,  but  it  does  seem 
strange. 


19.446.  {Chairman^  Are  provisions  cheaper  in 
the  centre  of  the  town  ;  are  there  better  markets  ? — 
The  markets  are  a  great  facility  no  doubt. 

19.447.  And  is  there  any  question  of  the  women's 
labour,  of  the  women  earning  wages  for  the  family  ? — 
I  do  not  think  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

19.448.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  Have  you  ever 
asked  the  men  themselves  why  they  do  it  ? — No,  I 
have  not. 

19.449.  {The  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh.)  Have 
you  any  knowledge  of  the  average  number  of  workmen 
employed  in  the  shipbuilding  yards  you  referred  to 
vsdthin  an  easy  distance  of  the  city  of  Glasgow  ? — 
There  are  many  thousands  ;  but  I  could  not  give  any 
trustworthy  evidence  as  to  the  exact  number. 

19.450.  What  are  their  average  wages  per  week  or 
per  hour  ? — I  cannot  say.  I  have  only  the  geueral 
knowledge  which  I  derive  from  the  newspapers,  which 
have  certainly  contained  very  wonderful  statements 
about  their  earnings. 

19.451.  Are  there  no  statistics  published  in  Glasgow 
upon  these  subjects,  for  instance,  as  to  the  rate  of 
wages  ? — No,  there  have  been  no  official  statistics. 

19.452.  That  seems  a  pity.  {To  Sir  William 
Collins.)  How  many  acres  out  of  the  80  acres  do  the, 
corporation  still  hold  in  their  hands  ? — I  could  not 
answer  that  question  ;  it  is  in  detached  portions.  I 
should  almost  think  that  about  half  of  it  is  available 
for  building. 

19.453.  Can  you  give  \is  instances  of  the  rate  per 
acre  at  which  they  are  feuing  in  any  of  those  detached 
portions  ;  do  they  set  it  up  by  auction  ? — All  the 
Improvement  Trust  property  must  be  put  up  and  sold 
by  auction. 

19.454.  Do  you  know  what  rate  they  usually  put  it 
up  at  ? — It  varies  very  much  indeed,  perhaps  from  21. 
to  7/.  per  square  yard. 

19.455.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  Do  you  mean  per 
squ  u-e  yard  or  per  yard  of  frontage? — Per  square 
yard;  it  is  all  by  the  square  yard  that  the  land  is  sold 
in  Glasgow.  I  think  very  little  land  has  been  sold 
under  21.  per  yard. 

19.456.  (  The  Lord  Provost  cf  Edinburgh.)  I  sup- 
pose you  know  that  workmen's  houses  cannot  be  built 
upon  that,  to  pay  ? — The  population  go  away  in  the 
meantime  ;  and  of  course  they  always  require  to  give 
a  good  price  for  land.  I  understand  builders  estimate 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  build  workmen's  houses 
alone  upon  land  for  which  they  have  to  pay  above  255. 
or  30s.  per  square  yard. 

19.457.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  Is  that  the  yearly 
feu  or  the  price  ? — That  is  the  price  which  may  be 
converted  into  a  yearly  feu. 

19.458.  That  means  the  freehold  price? — Yes. 

19.459.  {Chairman.)  Can  you  tell  me  anything 
about  the  houses  which  the  corporation  themselves 
build  ? — In  five  districts  of  the  city  the  corporation 
erected  baths  and  washing-houses  at  an  expense  of 
nearly  100,000/.  These  washing-houses  are  largely 
used  by  those  who  live  in  the  smaller  class  of  houses, 
which  saves  them  from  the  discomforts  which  would 
arise  if  they  had  to  wash  their  clothes  in  their  own 
houses.  The  charge  made  for  the  use  of  these  washing- 
houses  is  very  moderate.  The  corporation  also  wash  in 
washhouses  connected  with  their  fever  hospitals,  free 
of  charge,  all  clothing  taken  from  houses  where  there 
have  been  infectious  diseases. 

19.460.  What  do  they  do  with  the  lodging-houses ; 
have  they  kept  them  in  their  own  hands  ?— They  keep 
them  themselves  at  present. 

19.461.  And  the  tenement  also  ? — Yes. 

19.462.  Have  they  found  that  they  housed  the  same 
people  that  they  turned  out  ? — To  a  large  extent  it  is 
a  floating  population,  which  I  take  it  would  rather  be 
housed  in  the  lower  class  of  private  lodging  houses ; 
and  it  is  the  lowest  class  of  the  population,  labourers 
principally,  who  are  employed  perhaps  about  oup  docks, 

19.463.  What  has  been  the  financial  result ;  what 
rate  of  rent  do  you  let  your  tenements  at  ? — There  is 
really  only  one  tenement,  but  I  cannot  say  what  it  is 
rented  at.    However,  that  I  think  would  have  no 
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bearing  upon  the  question.  But  those  six  lodging- 
houses  are  now  making  a  fair  return  upon  the  amount 
expended. 

19.464.  With  regard  to  the  one  tenement,  are  there 
any  single  rooms  there,  or  are  they  all  in  double  rooms  ? 
— I  should  say  that  there  are  no  single  rooms. 

19.465.  Who  manages  the  financial  affairs  connected 
with  the  compensations  in  your  scheme? — The 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Improvement  Trust. 

19.466.  Were  you  a  member  of  that  committee  ? — 
I  was  not  at  that  time. 

19.467.  {To  Bailie  Morrison.)  Were  you  a  member 
of  that  committee  ? — I  was. 

19.468.  {Lord  Carrington  to  Dr.  Russell.) — The 
condition  of  the  houses  in  some  parts  of  Glasgow  is  as 
bad  as  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be,  is  it  not  r* — I  should 
say  not  now.  We  have  had  cases  much  worse  than 
you  can  find  in  Glasgow  at  the  present  time. 

19.469.  Some  parts  of  Glasgow  I  take  it  are  still 
very  bad  ? — Yes. 

19.470.  Does  this  class  of  property  pay  a  high  rate 
of  interest ;  is  it  a  profitable  investment  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so,  but  I  have  no  actual  data  upon  that  point. 

19.471.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  names  of  any 
of  the  actual  proprietors  in  the  very  worst  parts  of  the 
city? — I  should  think  that  the  Improvement  Trust 
still  own  some  of  the  worst  property  in  the  town, 
although  they  have  done  as  much  for  it  as  can  be  done 
without  sweeping  it  away. 

19.472.  You  say  that  the  Improvement  Trust  are 
the  owners  of  the  worst  property  in  Glasgow  at  the 
present  moment  ? — I  should  think  they  are. 

19.473.  {Mr.  Broadhurst  to  Sir  William  Collins.) 
What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  reason  why  men  came 
from  the  outlying  districts  into  the  city  to  live  when 
they  work  at  factories  outside  ;  would  it  be  partly  for 
the  sake  of  the  education  of  their  children  ? — I  think 
it  is  very  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  if  they  live  in 
town  a  larger  number  of  the  members  of  their  family 
can  find  employment  than  can  find  employment  in 
those  outlying  districts  where  the  works  are  of  a 
special  kind,  such  as  the  shipbuilding  yards.  For 
instance,  taking  the  case  of  Thompson's  Yard,  there  is 
no  employment  for  females  in  that  neighbourhood. 
There  is  a  railway  from  that  district  into  Partick  by 
which  a  large  number  of  woikmen  go  backwards  and 
forwards  ;  I  think  the  charge  is  only  6d.  per  week, 
so  that  the  cost  is  really  not  much.  Another  train 
runs  up  to  the  Cowlairs  district  on  the  North  British 
Line.  I  think  the  reason  why  they  live  in  the  town 
is  chiefly  because  it  is  more  convenient  for  their 
families. 

19.474.  And  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
of  school  accommodation  you  think? — In  Govan,  for 
instance,  there  is  ample  school  accommodation  at  their 
very  doors  for  all  the  families  that  live  there,  but  that 
is  only  a  proportion,  and  still  a  large  number  come  up 
by  steam  tramcar  from  Govan,  and  a  large  number 
come  up  from  Dalmuir  and  Clyde  Bank,  either  to 
Partick  or  to  Cowlairs. 

19.475.  Do  yon  think  that  the  fluctuating  nature 
of  the  trade  by  the  river  side  has  something  to  do  with 
it  also  ?— That  was  the  case  at  first  when  first  the 
ship-building  yards  were  established,  but  the  popula- 
tion is  becoming  a  great  deal  more  consolidated  year 
by  year,  and  they  are  choosing  Partick  and  Clyde 
Bank  as  their  permanent  residences.  The  only  pro- 
prietors who  have  made  provision  for  their  men  are 
the  Thompsons  at  Clyde  Bank  who  have  made 
considerable  provision  for  their  own  workers. 

19.476.  Does  the  firm  of  John  Elder  and  Com- 
pany do  anything  in  that  direction  ? — No,  nothing. 

l'^',477.  Although  the  wages  in  the  shipbuilding 
trade  were  very  good  some  three  years  back.  I 
suppose  things  are  much  worse  now  and  the  wages 
have  gone  down  ? — The  wages  are  reduced  by  a 
certain  per-centage ;  I  could  not  say  how  much.  It 
was  only  a  certain  class  of  the  workers  in  those  yards 
whose  wages  were  abnormally  high,  such  as  the 
rivetters  and  holders  on.  In  the  wages  of  the  regular 
engineers  there  was  no  very  great  rise, 
0  17557. 


19.478.  The  very  high  wages  that  were  paid  were 
confined  to  rivetters  and  platers  ? — Y  es. 

19.479.  And  the  ship  joiners  and  the  engine  fitters, 
that  is  to  say,  the  engineers  of  the  vessels,  shared  to 
scarcely  any  extent  whatever  in  that  abnormal  pros- 
perity ? — The  wages  of  fitters  down  there  would  not 
be  much,  if  any,  more  than  those  of  engineers  in  town 
engaged  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  engineering. 

19.480.  And  of  course  that  would  apply  to  black- 
smiths as  well  ? — Yes. 

19.481.  And  it  would  apply  especially  to  ship 
joiners  ? — Yes,  it  applies  especially  to  them.  In  very 
busy  times  a  great  number  of  house  joiners  were 
drafted  into  the  ship-building  yards. 

19.482.  {Chairman  to  Sir  PFilliam  Collins.)  There 
have  been  a  good  many  discussions,  have  there  not,  in 
the  town  council  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  town 
council  themselves  rehousing  the  people  who  are 
displaced  ? — It  has  been  discussed  several  times  ;  but 
the  decision  has  always  been  adverse  to  it.  In  the 
first  place  it  was  believed  that  they  would  never  be 
able  to  erect  or  manage  them  so  economically  as 
private  builders  would, 

19.483.  The  general  tendency  in  Scotland  is  to 
believe  in  private  enterprise  for  re-housing  is  it  not  ? 
— I  think  we  have  had  experience  in  Glasgow  that 
that  is  quite  sufficient,  and  mere  than  sufficient,  to 
provide  for  the  requirements.  In  fact  if  the  town 
council  had  shown  any  tendency  to  build  on  their 
own  account  it  would  have  paralysed  the  efforts  of 
outside  parties ;  and  therefore  I  believe  we  should 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  unprofitable  work  done,  and 
not  so  much  good  work, 

19.484.  Have  you  your  Act  with  you? — I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  I  have  not. 

19.485.  Do  you  remember  the  28th  and  29th 
sections  of  that  Act  with  regard  to  the  protection 
from  hardship  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  who  were  dis- 
possessed ? — The  provision  was  that  the  sheriff  should 
hold  an  inquiry,  and  proof  was  required  to  be  led 
before  him  that  there  was  sufficient  accommodation 
for  those  who  were  going  to  be  displaced. 

19.486.  That  was  the  point  as  to  which  I  asked 
you  before  ? — Yes. 

19.487.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  doing  anything  in 
the  way  of  giving  monetary  compensation  to  the 
people  you  turn  out  ? — That  would  only  apply  in  the 
cases  of  shops  where  there  were  leases. 

19.488.  You  do  not  give  compensation  to  working 
people  ? — No,  they  have  no  leases ;  they  only  take 
the  place  at  most  for  a  year  ;  so  that  they  would  just 
be  allowed  to  let  their  term  of  let  to  run  out. 

19.489.  You  give  them  long  notice  ? — Yes, 

19.490.  I  suppose  you  think  that  money  compen- 
sation might  in  some  cases  be  spent  in  drink  ? — If 
some  people  have  too  much  money  in  their  pockets 
they  sometimes  dispose  of  it  in  that  way, 

19,49).  {Mr.  Goschen  to  Dr.  Russell.)  Do  the 
people  shift  much  from  house  to  house  in  Glasgow  ? 
—  They  do  ;  it  is  quite  the  habit  of  the  population. 

19.492.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  You  stated  that  the 
rule  of  the  corporation  with  regard  to  cubic  space 
was  300  cubic  feet  to  each  person  and  900  cubic  feet 
for  a  single  room  ;  have  you  found  as  a  matter  of  fact 
that  rule  is  often  broken  through  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  you  are  aware  that  a  constant  inspection  is 
kept  up  of  these  houses  of  one,  two,  and  three  apart- 
ments in  size  and  not  exceeding  2,000  cubic  feet,  to 
the  extent  of  38,000  to  40,000  visits  every  year  to 
that  class  of  house ;  and  the  proportion  of  cases  in 
which  overcrowding  is  now  found  varies  between  four 
and  five  per  cent,  of  the  houses  visited.  In  the  year 
1866  when  the  Act  was  passed  and  the  ipspectiop 
began  it  was  over  eight  per  cent. 

19.493.  Then  at  this  moment  in  the  single-roomed 
tenements,  which  are  about  35,000  or  more  in  number, 
and  in  the  other  tenements  of  two  rooms,  and  so  on, 
you  find  that  at  present  there  is  from  4  to  5  per 
cent,  of  overcrowding  ? — That  is  the  result  of  our 
visits  to  those  of  the  worst  class  which  are  ticketed. 
There  are  a  number  of  houses,  even  of  two  apart* 
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ments,  that  are  above  the  limit  which  will  permit  us 
to  ticket  and  inspect  them,  owing  to  the  increased 
cubic  apace  that  is  given  by  the  height  of  ceiling,  and 
the  tendency  of  modern  building. 

19.494.  Then  what  is  the  limit  of  inspection  in  the 
case  of  small  houses ;  what  are  your  instructions  to 
your  inspectors  as  to  visiting  these  small  houses  ? — 
The  initial  step  is  to  measure  the  capacity  of  the 
house,  and  determine  according  to  the  standard  men- 
tioned the  number  of  inmates  that  are  legal,  and  then  ' 
to  affix  a  ticket  upon  the  outside,  either  on  or  over 
the  door,  stating  how  many  persons  there  should  be 
in  it ;  and  those  measures  can  only  be  carried  out  in 
the  case  of  houses  consisting  of  one,  two,  or  three 
apartments  which  do  not  measure  more  than  2,000 
cubic  feet. 

19.495.  Then  any  house  which  contains  2,000  cubic 
feet  or  upwards,  in  all  its  rooms  put  togethei',  is  not 
subject  to  inspection  ? — It  is  not  subject  to  inspection 
under  that  clause,  but  we  have  in  the  Public  Health 
Act  a  clause  which  enable  us  to  measure  and  schedule 
houses  which  are  let  iu  lodgings,  that  is  to  say  houses 
which  contain  persons  not  belonging  to  the  family 
who  hold  the  house.  That  is  done  under  the  44th 
section  of  the  Public  Health  Act. 

19.496.  Is  that  under  the  Act  as  to  licensed  lodging- 
houses  ? — No,  the  license  depends  upon  the  amount 
charged  per  night  for  the  lodging,  which  cannot 
exceed  sixpence. 

19.497.  {Chairman.)  What  you  are  speaking  of 
is  a  general  power  to  inspect  rooms  occupied  by 
different  members  of  the  same  family  ? — Under  the 
44th  section  of  the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act, 
wherever  you  find  an  inmate  in  a  house  who  does  not 
belong  to  the  family,  but  who  is  a  lodger,  you  can 
measure  the  capacity  of  the  house  and  schedule  it. 
That  is  a  copy  of  the  schedule  which  is  served  upon 
each  householder  in  these  circumstances  {handing  in 
a  copy  of  the  schedule). 

19.498.  Would  you  read  that  section  of  tiie  Public 
Health  Act  to  which  you  have  referred  ? — Section  44 
of  the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  is  as  follows : — 
"  The  local  authority  having  jurisdiction  under  this 
"  Act  in  any  burgh  or  populous  place  containing, 
"  according  to  the  census  last  taken,  a  population  of 
"  not  less  than  one  thousand  inhabitants,  may,  after 
"  publication  of  the  proposed  regulations  in  one  or 
"  more  newspapers  circulating  in  the  district  for  one 
"  month,  make  with  consent  of  the  board,  regulations 
"  for  all  or  any  of  the  following  matters ;  that  is  to 
"  say,  (1.)  For  fixing  the  number  of  persons  who 
"  may  occupy  a  house  or  part  of  a  liouse  which  is  let 
"  in  lodgings  or  occupied  by  members  of  more  than 
'*  one  family.  (2.)  For  the  registration  of  houses 
"  thus  let  or  occupied  in  lodgings.  (3.)  For  the  in- 
"  spection  of  such  houses,  and  the  keeping  the  same 
"  in  a  cleanly  and  wholesome  state.  (4.)  For  en- 
"  forcing  therein  the  provision  of  privy  accommodation, 
"  and  other  appliances  and  means  of  cleanliness  in 
"  proportion  to  the  number  of  lodgings  and  occupiers 
"  and  the  cleansing  and  ventilation  of  the  common 
"  passages  and  staircases.  (5.)  For  the  cleansing 
"  and  limewhiting  at  stated  times  of  such  premises. 
"  (6.)  For  the  enforcement  of  the  above  regulations 
"  by  penalties  not  exceeding  forty  shillings  for  any 
"  one  olfence,  with  an  additional  penalty  not  exceed- 
"  ing  twenty  shillings  for  every  day  during  which  a 
"  default  in  obeying  such  regulations  may  continue." 

19.499.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  Do  I  rightly  under- 
stand that  where  there  is  a  house  containing  more 
than  2,000  cubic  feet,  if  there  is  a  lodger  in  it  who 
is  not  a  member  of  the  family,  you  have  power  to 
inspect  that  house  ? — Yes,  precisely. 

19.500.  You  inspect  houses  with  less  than  2,000 
cubic  feet  of  space  though  they  are  occupied  by  the 
same  family,  and  houses  with  over  2,000  cubic  feet 
of  space  if  they  contain  a  lodger  who  is  not  a  member 
of  the  family  ? — Precisely. 

19.501.  Have  you  power  to  enter  at  night  ? — Yes. 

19.502.  {Chairrnan.)  Under  which  of  the  two  Acts 
ilo  you  enter  at  night  — It  is  the  provision  with  regard 


to  ticketed  houses,  not  those  houses  concerning  which 
there  is  a  schedule. 

19.503.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  Not  houses  taking 
in  lodgers,  but  houses  with  a  space  of  under  2,000 
cubic  feet  ? — Precisely. 

19.504.  You  have  no  power  to  enter  at  night  in 
the  case  of  a  house  that  contains  a  lodger  ? — Not  unless 
it  is  also  under  2,000  feet. 

19.505.  But  you  have  power  to  enter  at  night  in 
the  case  of  a  house  which  has  under  2,000  cubic  feet 
of  space  ? — We  have. 

19.506.  And  you  use  that  power  ? — We  do. 

19.507.  Frequently  ?  —  Those  visits  to  ticketed 
houses  are  all  made  at  night. 

19.508.  And  you  find  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  from 
4  to  5  per  cent,  of  them  are  overcrowded  — Precisely. 

19.509.  {Chair maji.)  Do  you  think  that  your 
powers  are  sufficient  under  these  two  Acts,  or  would 
you  desire  to  be  armed  with  larger  powers  ? — No  ; 
the  only  thing  we  would  like  would  be  raising  the 
standard  of  occupancy  from  300  cubic  feet  to  400 
cubic  feet. 

19.510.  Have  you  not  power  to  do  that  yourselves? 
—No. 

19.511.  That  is  under  your  Local  Act? — Exactly 

so. 

19.512.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  In  this  new  Police 
Bill  that  is  before  Parliament,  is  there  power  to  raise 
the  cubical  contents  ? — I  am  afraid  we  lose  our  ticket- 
ing power  imder  it  ;  but  of  course  we  are  not 
compelled  to  adopt  it. 

19,.'513.  {Chairman.)  But  that  Bill  takes  away  no 
power  that  you  possess  under  your  private  Act.  The 
principle  of  that  Bill,  as  I  understand  it,  and  as  was 
stated  to  us  in  evidence  on  Saturday,  is  to  give  you 
additional  powers  if  you  choose  to  use  them ;  but  to 
leave  you  the  powers  that  you  possess  under  your 
private  Act  as  well;  it  does  not  supersede  the  Glasgow 
Act,  does  it  ? — As  to  the  sanitary  clauses,  we  must 
adopt  the  sanitary  part  of  that  Bill ;  and  if  we  find 
we  have  anything  in  our  other  powers  that  we  consider 
valuable  we  will  not  drop  it. 

19.514.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  But  you  do  not 
know  whether  this  Police  Bill  that  is  before  Parlia- 
ment would  give  you  power  to  raise  your  limit  of 
cubic  space  from  300  cubic  feet  to  400  cubic  feet  ? — I 
do  not  think  it  does. 

19.515.  But  you  think  it  ought  to  do  so  ? — I  think 
it  ought. 

19.516.  That  is  a  matter  which  you  think  ought  to 
be  amended  in  this  Bill  that  is  before  Parliament  ? — 
Yes. 

19.517.  What  sort  of  number  of  visits  do  you  think 
you  pay  to  these  ticketed  houses  ? — From  38,000  to 
40,000  visits  per  annum. 

19.518.  You  try  to  get  each  house  visited  at  least 
once  a  year  ? — There  are  always  two  pairs  of  inspectors 
out  every  night  in  the  week. 

19.519.  And  they  visit  some  of  the  houses  oftener 
and  some  less  often,  I  suppose  ? — They  are  guided  by 
various  things.  If  I  found,  for  instance,  that  typhus 
was  threatening  in  a  district  I  should  instruct  them  to 
go  there. 

19.520.  What  steps  do  yon  take  upon  overcrowding 
being  reported  to  you  ? — The  householder  is  sum- 
moned before  the  magistrate. 

19.521.  What  penalty  is  he  liable  to  ? — He  is  liable 
to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  5s,  for  each  day  that  the 
complaint  exists.  That  practically  means  Is.,  Is.  6rf., 
or  2s.  6c?. 

19.522.  Do  you  find  that  the  summons  and  the  fine 
are  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  the  nuisance,  and  to 
abate  the  overcrowding  ? — Very  generally.  I'he  first 
offence  is  dealt  with  leniently.  The  circumstances 
are  inquired  into  and  the  people  are  admonished  ;  and 
the  fact  that  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  are  first  offences 
shows  that  that  is  sufficient. 

19.523.  If  they  are  very  poor  people  what  do  they 
do;  do  they  take  a  second  room,  or  how  does  a  man 
do  with  a  wife  and  four  children  living  in  a  single 
room  ? — They  shift. 
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19.524.  They  escape  your  notice  ? — The  men  really 
come  to  know  the  sort  of  people  they  are  deaHng 
with,  and  they  turn  up  in  another  district. 

19.525.  Then  practically  they  go  and  overcrowd 
another  room  ? — That  is  their  tendency ;  but  I  believe 
that  by  means  of  pressure  a  considerable  per-centage 
are  got  to  move  to  an  improved  dwelling. 

19.526.  {Chairman.)  You  stated  just  now  that 
under  your  Police  Act  you  have  not  a  general  power 
of  night  inspection  of  houses  occupied  by  members  of 
more  than  one  family.  I  find  on  comparing  them  that 
the  44th  section  of  the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act 
is  similar  to  the  90th  section  of  the  Public  Health 
(England)  Act,  except  that  the  words  "and  for  the 
"  separation  of  the  sexes  in  a  house  so  let  or 
"  occupied"  are  omitted  in  the  Scotch  Act.  But 
under  section  90  of  the  EngUsh  Act,  under  the  model 
byelaws  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  power 
to  inspect  at  night  is  given ;  and  I  suppose  the 
Board  of  Supervision  would  allow  you  to  have  that 
power  if  you  wished  for  it  ? — I  suspect  that  that  must 
refer  to  common  lodging-houses. 

19.527.  No,  it  does  not? — It  is  very  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  the  two.  I  am  not  aware  that 
there  are  powers  in  the  English  Act  referring  to 
houses  which  are  simply  let  in  lodgings. 

19.528.  Certninly  in  my  own  parish  in  London,  the 
parish  of  Chelsea,  and  also  in  the  district  of  Hackney, 
these  powers  have  been  worked  for  years,  and  so  they 
have  in  Manchester  and  other  great  provincial  towns  ? 

am  glad  to  hear  it. 

19.529.  If  you  inquired  of  the  Coi'poration  of 
Manchester,  for  instance,  or  of  the  Vestry  of  Chelsea, 
or  of  the  District  Board  of  Works  of  Hackney,  they 
would  send  you  their  rules ;  and  similar  rules  have 
now  been  adopted  lately  by  a  gieat  number  of  places, 
because  the  Local  Government  Board  has  recommended 
the  general  adoption  of  this  Act ;  and  although  we 
have  no  power  to  actually  insist  upon  it,  we  have  done 
everything  we  could,  within  our  legal  powers,  to 
induce  the  sanitary  authorities  in  the  metropolis  to 
adopt  it;  and  there  is  power  to  inspect  at  night  there. 
I  think  you  will  find  that  under  the  44th  section  of 
your  Public  Health  (vScotland)  Act  you  could  obtain 
that  power  from  the  Board  of  Supervision — I  was 
not  aware  of  that. 

19.530.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  Do  you  find  a 
general  submission  to  your  power  of  inspection  and  to 
your  power  of  summoning,  or  do  you  find  resistance  ? 
— We  find  submission ;  the  people  are  very  passive  in 
our  hands. 

19.531.  Then,  so  far  as  your  experience  goes,  that 
is  a  power  which  can  easily  be  enforced  by  a  town 
council  ? — That  is  our  experience,  and  we  value  the 
power  very  highly. 

19.532.  But  you  find  that  a  certain  per-centage  of 
your  overcrowded  families  are  simply  driven  out  of  one 
court  to  take  refuge  in  another ;  but  that  they  con- 
tinue in  one  room  ?— It  is  a  constant  struggle  between 
them  and  us  to  keep  them  within  the  limits  of  decency 
if  possible. 

19.533.  Have  you  been  obliged  at  the  same  time  iu 
the  city  of  Glasgow  to  exercise  some  forbearance  in 
enforcing  these  overcrowding  provisions  as  to  single- 
roomed  houses^  owing  to  your  feeling  that  those  people 
could  not  get  into  two  rooms ;  or  have  you  always 
summoned  in  every  case  where  overcrowding  has  been 
reported? — We  always  summon  in  every  case;  and 
the  magistrates  (who  are  citizen  magistrates,  with  the 
exception  of  one  stipendiary,)  always  take  these  con- 
siderations into  account. 

19.534.  But  still  you  consider  that  you  have  been 
properly  supported  by  the  magistrates  ;  you  do  not 
complain  of  the  way  in  which  the  magistrates  have 
supported  the  sanitary  authority  ? — I  think  their 
action  has  been  very  judicious.  In  times  of  great 
depression,  when  it  was  known  that  everybody  was 
strained  in  their  resources  throughout  the  whole  com- 
munity, they  have  been  more  lenient ;  and  the  opposite 
when  it  was  known  that  less  excuse  existed  for  snch  a 
state  of  things. 


19.535.  But  while  you  were  demolishing  some  of  Sir 
these  courts  have  there  not  been  cases  where  practi-  W.Collins,Kt., 
cally  these  poor  people,  people  of  precarious  employ-   j  ^"^^j^g// 
ment,  could  find  no  housing  near,  unless  they  went        MB  ' 
into  a  single-roomed  house  ? — I  dc  not  think  so.    The  Bailie 
conditions  of  Glasgow  are  totally  different  from  those    J.  Morrison. 
of  London  at  any  rate  ;  and  I   think  my  opinion  is  — — 
correct,  that  they  have  had  no  difficulty  in  finding    ^  April  1885, 
accommodation. 

19.536.  Have  you  ever  cleared  off  in  a  few  months 
more  than  a  thousand  persons  in  a  particular  locality  ? 
— Not  in  one  locality  ;  from  different  areas  in  different 
parts  of  the  town. 

19.537.  You  gave  evidence  as  to  the  number  of 
empty  houses  in  Glasgow,  but  in  those  courts  which 
yoii  have  been  clearing,  have  there  been  many  empty 
houses  ? — No. 

19.538.  The  empty  houses  are  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  town  ? — Yes. 

19.539.  You  have  handed  in  photographs  of  these 
closes.  No.  97  and  No.  103.  Did  the  corporation, 
when  they  pulled  down  this  middle  building,  buy  the 
whole  of  the  close ;  do  the  houses  on  both  sides  belong 
to  the  corporation  ? — The  whole  of  the  solum  for 
hundred  of  yards  round  would  be  the  property  of  the 
corporation. 

19.540.  So  that  the  corporation  in  pulling  down 
this  central  building  was  improving  its  own  property  ? 
— No  doubt. 

19.541.  Have  there  ever  been  cases  in  which  the 
corporation,  in  order  to  improve  a  court,  have  pulled 
down  a  central  building  so  as  to  make  a  court  pro- 
perly habitable,  which  previously  was  not  habitable, 
where  tlie  remaining  sides  did  not  belong  to  the  cor- 
poration ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

(Sir  William  Collins.)  In  all  the  areas  or  closes 
that  were  dealt  with,  the  whole  of  the  property 
affecting  the  court  or  adjoining  it  belonged  to  the 
Improvement  Trust. 

19.542.  {To  Dr.  Russell.)  Are  there  not  in  Glas- 
gow certain  courts  which  at  the  present  time  are 
insanitary,  but  which  might  be  rendered  sanitary,  not 
by  any  large  scheme  of  improvement  over  a  large 
area,  but  by  merely  taking  out  a  central  block,  and  so 
letting  in  light  and  air  and  ventilation  into  the  new 
court  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  these  back  buildings 
are  the  curse  of  Glasgow. 

19.543.  And  in  that  way  the  sanitary  condition  of  a 
town  might  be  improved  by  operations  on  a  smaller 
scale  than  those  which  you  have  been  carrying  out  ? — 
Precisely. 

19.544.  {To  Sir  William  Collins.)  1  suppose  that 
generally  when  you  come  to  buy  these  places  there  are 
a  large  number  of  different  owners  of  the  different 
houses  in  the  court  ? — There  are. 

19.545.  You  would  be  rather  hampered,  I  suppose, 
unless  you  had  power  to  charge  the  improvement  upon 
the  owners  upon  the  other  sides  of  the  court  whose 
property  you  did  not  touch  ? — I  do  not  think  we  have 
had  any  such  cases. 

19.546.  {To  Dr.  Russell.)  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  in  this  large  scheme  of  improvement,  which  has 
cost  1,600,000^.,  the  worst  courts  and  places  of  the  city 
have  been  taken  ? — Yes. 

19.547.  But  outside  the  areas  dealt  with  under  these 
schemes  are  there  other  courts  which  in  your  judg- 
ment it  would  be  desirable  to  clear  away  or  to  im- 
prove ? — Yes. 

19.548.  You  of  course  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  sanitary  state  of  the  whole  town  ? — Yes. 

19.549.  What  sort  of  population  do  you  think  there 
is  living  in  courts  and  areas  outside  those  of  the 
scheme  which  are  so  insanitary  that  it  is  desirable  that 
they  should  be  dealt  with  in  some  way  for  their 
sanitary  improvement  ?  —  You  mean  their  social 
character. 

19.550.  Places  which,  though  not  so  bad  as  those 
which  you  show  in  the  photographs,  are  yet  places 
where  you  would  hke  to  see  some  clearance  or  some 
letting  in  of  light  or  air  or  some  sanitary  improvement 
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introduced  ? — They  are  very  much  like  the  population 
W.Collins,  Kt.,  we  have  already  dealt  with,  but  not  so  criminal. 

Dr.  19,551.  I  am  rather  dealing  now,  not  with  the  moral 

^il^D^^^^'  ^^^I'^^ter  of  the  population,  but  Avith  the  physical 
surroundings  in  which  they  live? — They  are  not  so 
J.  Morrison.    -^^  3,s  in  the  case  oi  those  with  whom  we  have  dealt. 

  19,552.  But  are  they   bad   enough   to   make  it 

6  April  1885.    desirable  that  they  should  be  dealt  with  ? — Certainly. 

  19,553.  What  amount  of  population  do  you  think 

there  is  now  living  outside  the  areas  coming  within 
the  parliamentary  limits  of  your  scheme  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  deal  with  ? — I  could  scarcely  say. 

19.554.  Could  you  say  within  10,000  ;  do  you  think 
there  may  be  50,000,  40,000,  or  30,000  ?— I  think  the 
Cowcaddens  district  is  the  worst. 

19.555.  I  do  not  want  to  take  it  district  by  district, 
but  I  want  to  know  your  general  idea  as  to  what  part 
of  the  population  of  Glasgow,  outside  of  those  who 
have  already  been  taken  in  hand,  were  living  under 
conditions  which  made  it  desirable  that  their  abodes 
should  be  taken  in  hand  under  some  improvement 
scheme  ? — I  could  hardly  give  you  anything  like  a 
trustworthy  estimate. 

19.556.  Would  you  say  that  they  might  be  reckoned 
by  tens  of  thousands  ? — Probably  there  would  be  from 
10,000  to  1 5,000. 

19.557.  When  you  completely  clear  an  area  you  sell 
the  whole  thing  right  out,  do  you  not  ? — I  would  prefer 
not  to  answer  that  question,  as  it  is  a  commercial 
question. 

19.558.  {To  Bailie  Morrison.)  Is  it  the  case  that 
when  you  have  completely  cleared  an  area  you  sell  the 
whole  of  the  land  ? — It  is. 

19.559.  When  you  clear  away  a  central  building 
like  that  which  is  shown  in  the  photograph  do  you 
consider  that  the  remaining  court  is  made  sanitary  ? — 
That  clearing  away  is  entirely  of  a  temporary  character 
until  we  can  deal  with  the  whole.  We  consider  it 
imprudent  to  carry  out  any  improvements  until  such 
time  as  we  have  purchased  the  whole.  Where  we 
were  not  prepared  to  displace,  and  could  not  displace 
under  our  Act  of  Parliament  without  actual  hardship, 
we  proceeded  to  make  what  we  call  temporary  im- 
provements ;  and  that  which  you  have  shown  there  in 
the  photograph  is  only  a  specimen  of  a  temporary 
improvement.  It  was  good  as  far  as  it  went,  but  that 
was  not  the  ultimate  object  which  we  had. 

19.560.  If  your  object  had  been  only  a  sanitary  one 
and  not  one  of  town  improvement,  do  you  think  tliat  by 
pulling  away  a  central  building  like  that  the  remainder 
of  the  court  would  bo  made  a  sanitary  court  ? — No, 
because  the  very  walls  of  those  houses  were  permeated 
with  disease  ;  they  were  old  bouses,  far  more  dangerous 
to  human  life  than  old  unseaworthy  ships  would  be, 
because  here  the  evils  were  not  patent  as  they  would 
be  in  a  ship,  but  latent.  The  people  were  being 
poisoned  in  those  houses. 

19.561.  Then  this  was  a  mere  alleviation  ? — A  mere 
temporary  alleviation.  That  has  all  been  cleared  away 
since. 

19.562.  I  understand  that  at  the  time  this  photo- 
graph was  taken  the  city  was  collecting  the  rents  from 
these  remaining  houses.  But  it  has  not  been  in  con- 
templation, has  it,  that  the  city  should  permanently 
keep  any  of  these  houses  ? — They  have  all  been 
demolished. 

19.563.  And  in  every  other  case  it  is  contemplated 
ultimately  to  demolish  all  the  property  ? — Yes. 

19,564-5.  So  that  the  city  of  Glasgow  does  not  look 
forward  to  being  the  permanent  possessors  of  any 
small  house  property  or  cottage  property  ? — No.  We 
have  built  some  house  property  of  which  I  can  give 
you  the  statistics. 

19.566.  {To  Dr.  Russell.)  You  said  that  from 
personal  inquiries  you  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  no  need  to  rehouse  near  the  site  of  the 
demolition  ? — Yes. 

19.567.  At  what  distance  from  their  previous  houses 
on  an  average  did  you  find  in  the  cases  where  you 
made  inquiries  that  the  people  who  were  driven  out 
meant   to   live,? — In  the  inquiry  cf   1874,  taking 


quarter  mile  radii  from  the  Cross,  which  we  reckoned 
to  be  the  centre  of  the  town,  before  the  operations, 
11  per  cent,  lived  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  that, 
and  after  the  operations  10  per  cent,  of  those  families 
who  were  displaced  before  the  operations  Uved  within 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  Cross. 

19.568.  But  surely  the  people  all  lived  on  the  area 

from  which  they  were  displaced,  whatever  it  was  ?  

Yes,  but  the  Improvement  Trust  operated  upon 
different  parts  of  the  town.  They  did  not  take  one 
area  altogether ;  but  they  would  take  one  area  in  one 
part  of  the  town  and  another  in  another  part.  After 
the  operations  10  per  cent,  were  vrithin  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  the  Cross,  before  the  operations  62  per  cent, 
were  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Cross,  and  after  the 
operations  30  per  cent.  The  distance  at  which  the 
people  were  from  the  Cross  was,  before  the  operations, 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  11  per  cent.,  within  half  a 
mile  62  per  cent.,  and  within  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
27  per  cent.  Then  after  the  operations  there  were, 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  10  per  cent.,  within  half  a 
mile  30  per  cent.,  within  three  quarters  of  a  mile  41 
per  cent.,  within  one  mile  1 1  per  cent.,  within  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  5  per  cent.,  and  within  a  mile  and  a 
half  1  per  cent.  The  remaining  2  per  cent,  represents 
people  who  have  left  the  boundaries  of  the  town 
altogether.    That  was  the  result  of  our  inquiry. 

19.569.  But  one  Avould  like  to  have  the  different 
areas  taken  separately  because,  I  suppose,  the  people 
who  were  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  Cross  would 
be  those  people  south  of  Victoria  Bridge.  One  would 
like  to  know  what  happened  to  the  people  on  each 
particular  improvement ;  have  you  got  that  informa- 
tion ?— No. 

19.570.  (To  Bailie  Morrison.)  Did  the  people  on 
this  particular  improvement  south  of  Victoria  Bridge, 
when  that  was  demolished,  find  homes  near  where 
they  were  displaced  ? — The  effect  of  the  operations  is 
very  much  as  if  you  were  to  throw  a  large  stone  into 
the  centre  of  a  basin  of  water  and  a  ring  goes  round. 
The  better  class  population  are  now  all  outside  the 
municipal  boundaries  of  Glasgow  together.  The  effect 
is  just  the  same  as  if  you  thi-ew  a  stone  into  a  pool  of 
water ;  you  have  a  radius  of  people  going  out  and  out, 
each  one  driving  his  neighbour  out.  The  better  class 
people  went  further  away,  and  got  better  housed  ; 
the  people  next  in  grade  to  them  took  possession  of 
their  houses  and  so  on.  The  bad  houses  were  totally 
destroyed,  and  the  people  who  lived  in  those  bad 
houses  took  the  next  worst  houses,  so  to  speak,  and 
drove  the  people  in  the  next  worst  houses  into  better 
houses ;  so  that  the  effect  of  the  operation  was  to 
compel  almost  the  whole  community  to  provide 
themselves  with  better  accommodation. 

19.571.  It  set  up  a  move  of  impulse? — It  set  up  a 
move  of  impulse  which  was  met  by  private  enterprise 
to  an  extent  of  which  we  had  no  anticipation,  the 
result  being  that  the  poor  population  in  Glasgow,  so 
far  as  I  can  judge,  are  much  better  housed  than  they 
were  before  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

19.572.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  people 
actually  displaced,  themselves  settled  down,  as  a  rule, 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  jjlace  from  which  they  were 
displaced  ? — Sometimes  some  did,  and  some  did  not. 
The  habit  of  our  Glasgow  population  (and  I  suppose 
it  is  very  much  the  habit  of  all  such  populations)  is 
that  they  have  no  appreciation  of  what  home  comfort 
is.  The  mere  labouring  classes,  the  lowest  class 
bordering  upon  the  ranks  of  pauperism  and  crime, 
reside  in  the  centre  of  the  town  or  resided  at  all  events 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  because  there  were  oppor- 
tunities of  a  semi-criminal  nature,  such  as  enticing 
drunken  men  and  robbing  them,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  The  effect  of  our  operations  in  demolishing 
those  houses  was  to  scatter  that  vicious  population,  and 
to  compel  them  to  find  residences  in  localities  where 
they  had  not  the  same  opportunities  for  carrying  on 
their  criminal  or  semi-criminal  practices. 

19.573.  { Chair m 071.)  But  there  is  just  as  much 
crime  on  the  whole  in  the  town,  is  there  not? — The 
class  of  population  has  completely  changed.    We  have 
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how  almost  entirely  in  Glasgow  a  working-class 
population,  but  we  have  the  disadvantage  now  as 
regards  our  criminal  statistics  and  our  mortality  tables 
of  not  having  all  our  better-class  population  living 
within  the  municipal  boundaries  ;  so  that  while  there 
is  a  great  improvement  coming  on,  it  is  not  so  apparent 
on  the  surface  of  our  tables  as  it  really  is. 

19.574.  And  that  would  also  account  for  the  death- 
rate  not  having  fallen  very  much  ? — It  would  account 
for  it  to  a  very  material  extent.  Where  I  stay  in 
Glasgow  we  all  live  in  healthy  houses  and  bath  our- 
selves well,  and  we  are  able  to  keep  ourselves  warm 
and  have  good  clothing.  Glasgow  does  not  get  the 
benefit  of  this  population  that  is  outside  the  boundaries, 
and  therefore  as  regards  the  death-rate  and  mortality 
returns  we  are  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
every  city  in  the  kingdom. 

19.575.  (To  Dr.  Russell.)  Can  you  give  us  the 
death-rate  since  1881  ? — In  the  four  years  1881-84 
the  mean  death-rate  was  26  •  5  per  thousand. 

19.576.  You  mentioned  that  before;  but  I  meant 
can  you  give  us  the  death-rate  year  by  year  ? — In  the 
year  1881  the  death-rate  was  25-2,  in  1882  it  was 
25-3,  in  1883  it  was  28-2,  and  in  1884  it  was  26-9. 

19.577.  There  is  an  improvement  on  the  whole,  but 
it  is  not  a  very  steady  improvement,  and  it  is  not 
greater  than  the  average  improvement  throughout  th« 
country  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  is. 

19.578.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley  to  Bailie  Morrison.) 
Is  it  your  experience  that  the  displacement  of  the 
population,  which  you  have  described  as  bordering  on 
the  criminal  class,  has  introduced  a  lower  tone  and  a 
greater  propensity  to  wrecking  the  houses  and  a 
general  bad  class  of  living  in  the  districts  into  which 
they  have  gone  ? — I  rather  suspect  that  they  may  have 
deteriorated.  On  the  whole,  however,  there  is  a 
benefit  to  the  poor,  though  there  may  have  been 
deterioration  in  certain  cases.  You  cannot  change  a 
man's  habits  and  character  by  the  mere  change  of  his 
residence ;  but  you  can  place  him  under  close  super- 
vision and  prevent  him  from  carrying  on  those  evil 
habits  which  he  has  carried  on  before. 

19.579.  You  have  had  nothing  done  in  Glasgow, 
have  you,  by  philanthropic  or  semi-philanthropic 
ngencies  like  the  Waterlow  Company  or  the  Peabody 
trustees  for  providing  cheap  but  sanitary  housing  for 
the  poor  ? — We  do  not  requir3  to  do  that,  because 
private  enterprise  is  in  advance  of  the  requirements  of 
the  city,  and  the  houses  that  have  been  erected  there 
are,  I  ihiuk,  with  all  respect  to  philanthropic  efforts, 
fully  as  good  as  the  Peabody  houses.  The  class  of 
population,  however,  in  these  houses  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  class  of  population  in  the  Peabody 
houses,  because  in  the  Peabody  houses  you  have  two 
sets  of  conditions  to  be  fulfilled.  You  have  first  of  all 
conditions  as  to  rent  and,  secondly,  conditions  as  to 
cleanliness  and  good  behaviour.  We  cannot  lay  down 
those  conditions  in  Glasgow  unfortunately,  or  if  we 
could  our  population  would  be  more  comfortable  in 
their  houses  than  the  people  who  live  in  the  Peabody 
Tjuildings. 

19.580.  Are  the  new  houses  that  are  being  built  in 
Glasgow  for  the  working  class  two-storied  buildings? 
— They  are  two,  three,  and  four  storied  buildings. 

19.581.  But  you  have  no  large  extension  of  two- 
storied  houses  with  a  staircase  to  the  floor? — The 
ground  is  too  dear  for  two-storied  houses,  unless  you 
go  a  considerable  distance  away.  Builders  will  not 
erect  two-storied  buildings  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  could  not  put  them  up  to  let  them  at  such  a 
rent  as  the  artizan  population  could  pay. 

19.582.  What  is  the  usual  feu  for  land  where 
artizans  buildings  are  put  uj»  in  the  outskirts  of 
Glasgow  ? — It  would  not  pay  to  erect  houses  unless 
you  could  get  the  land  for  15s.  or  20s.  per  square  yard. 

19.583.  Do  you  mean  the  fee  simpler — It  is  con- 
verted into  a  feu  duty,  that  is  to  say  a  perpetual  pay- 
ment of  5  per  cent,  upon  the  price. 

19.584.  But  if  you  bought  the  fee  simple  you  mean 
that  you  would  pay  from  \5s.  to  20^.  per  square  yard. 
— Exactly  so. 


19.585.  But  what  is  the  usual  feu  duty  for  land  in  <^-^ 

the  outskirts  of  Glasgow  where  it  is  not  a  very  resi-  W.Colliiis,Kt., 
dential  quarter  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  much  Dr. 
less  than  that.  •  ^-  Russell, 

19.586.  You  would  be  paying  as  much  as  4,000/.  ^^ie 
an  acre  for  land  in  the  outskirts  of  Glasgow  ? — Any-    j  Morrison. 

thing  within  reasonable  distance  of  the  population   

cannot  be  got  for  much  less  than  that.  6  April  1885. 

19.587.  And  on  land  for  which  you  had  to  pay   

what  price  it  would  not  pay  to  put  up  two-storied 
workmen's  dwellings  — I  do  not  think  it  would. 

19.588.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collings  to  Dr.  Russell.) 
You  give  your  evidence  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Corporation 
of  Glasgow  ? — I  do. 

19.589.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  necessity 
of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  giving  his  whole 
time  to  his  official  duties  as  against  the  practice  of  the 
medical  man  having  a  private  practice,  as  is  the  case 
in  some  places  ? — To  be  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of 
Glasgow  it  requires  all  your  time,  and  more,  if  you 
could  possibly  imagine  such  a  thing  ;  and  as  a  general 
principle  I  should  think  it  is  advisable  that  he  should 
have  no  private  interest  that  might  possibly  conflict 
with  his  public  duties. 

19.590.  — When  you  are  speaking  of  houses  we 
understand  you  would  mean  tenements  of  one  or  two 
rooms,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  which  one  family 
dwells.  In  England  we  call  a  house  the  whole  com- 
plete structure  ;  but  you  mean  by  a  house  one  or  two 
rooms  ? — Precisely. 

19.591.  What  we  call  a  tenement.  You  stated  that 
as  a  rule  these  single  rooms  were  let  for  6s.  or  7s.  a 
month  ;  what  class  of  people  would  occupy  them  ? — 
That  was  in  the  houses  that  the  Improvement  Trust 
dealt  with. 

19.592.  What  class  of  people  would  live  in  those 
houses ;  would  it  be  the  artizan  class  or  the  poorer 
labouring  class  ? — The  unskilled  labourer  and  criminal 
class. 

19.593.  I  think  you  gave  the  number  of  houses  of 
single  rooms  in  Glasgow,  did  you  not  ? — Sir  William 
Collins  referred  to  that;  he  mentioned  the  number 
and  the  different  trades. 

19.594.  (To  Sir  William  Collins.)  I  think  your 
words  were  that  there  used  to  be  40,000  single  room 
houses;  in  1878  there  were  34,000,  but  that  latterly 
it  was  your  opinion  that  the  number  had  increased. 
iMay  I  take  it  that  they  have  gone  up  to  4O,0C0  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  so — not  such  an  increase  as  that ; 
34,000  odd  I  told  you  in  1878. 

19.595.  But  I  think  you  said  that  they  had 
increased  since  1878  ? — I  had  a  statement  to  that 
effect,  but  1  thought  there  must  have  been  some 
mistake. 

{Bailie  Morrison.)  Since  1866  there  have  been 
erected  in  Glasgow  10,338  houses  of  single  apart- 
ments. 

19.596.  ( To  Bailie  Morrison.)  Can  you  give  the 
Commission  any  idea  what  number  of  houses  of  single 
rooms  exist  in  Glasgow  now  ? — There  were  in  the 
year  1881  in  Glasgow  35,843  houses  of  single 
apartments. 

19.597.  Is  that  houses  of  single  rooms  ? — Those  are 
houses  of  single  rooms ;  there  were  52,693  of  two 
rooms. 

19.598.  I  am  speaking  of  the  one  room,  how  many 
inmates  would  be  the  average  in  each  room  ? — Well, 
they  pack  them  as  close  as  they  can,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  answer  that  question. 

19.599.  May  we  take  four  to  be  the  average  ? — No, 
I  do  not  think  so.    I  daresay  some  have  four. 

19.600.  (To  Sir  fVilliam  Collins.)  Then  that 
would  be  about  it,  the  population  of  Glasgow  I  think 
you  said  was  520,000  .P— Dr.  Russell  mentioned  that 
it  was  a  little  more. 

{Dr.  Russell.)  Perhaps  in  reference  to  this  question 
I  can  tell  you  precisely  the  number  of  people  living  in 
each  size  of  house  for  the  Census  of  1871  and  1881, 
and  that  might  be  a  valuable  fact. 
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g-^,  19,601.  (To  Dr.  Russell.)  Will  you  please  give  us 

W.Collins, Kt.,  t^^t  statement? — I  can  give  it  to  you  as  per-centages, 

Dr.         if  you  prefer  it, 
J.  B.  Russell,       19,602.  I  only  want  the  number  of  inmates  in 
single  rooms  ? — I  will  give  you  the  number  then.  In 
7  Morrison     ^^^^        population  of  Glasgow  was  477,156.  The 

  '    number  of  those  living  in  one  room  was  144,919, 

6  April  1885.        19,603.  And  what  was  the  population? — 477,156. 

—  ■   The  number  of  persons  living  in  two   rooms  was 

197,79.3;  and  the  number  of  persons  living  in  three 
rooms  was  63,159  ;  the  number  living  in  four  rooms 
was  27,841  ;  and  the  number  living  in  five  rooms  and 
upwards  was  43,444.  That  was  the  state  of  things  in 
1871.  In  1881  the  population  being  510,929,  the 
number  living  in  one  room  was  126,264;  in  two 
rooms  the  number  was  228,629  ;  in  three  rooms  the 
number  was  81,546  ;  in  four  rooms  it  was  30,925  ; 
and  in  five  rooms  it  was  43,565. 

19.604.  Then  in  1881  there  would  be  about  22^ 
per  cent,  of  the  population  living  in  single-roomed 
tenements  ? — 25  per  cent. 

19.605.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  More  than  25  per 
cent.,  is  it  not  ? — 24*7  per  cent. 

19.606.  {Mr.  Jesse  Callings.)  We  may  say  roughly 
that  25  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Glasgow  were 
living  in  houses  of  single  rooms  at  that  time  ? — That 
is  the  exact  state  of  things. 

19.607.  {To  Bailie  Morrison.)  I  should  like  to  ask 
what  your  exact  meaning  was  when  you  said  you 
thought  that  private  enterprise  was  in  advance  of  the 
wants  of  the  city  ? — Because  the  number  of  houses 
calculated  to  accommodate  the  working  classes  at 
present  erected  in  Glasgow  up  to  1880  was  114,148. 

19.608.  But  we  still'find  that  25  psr  cent,  of  tne 
population  live  in  single  rooms,  why  do  not  they  take 
advantage  of  the  accommodation  that  is  being  pro- 
vided ? — Because  they  will  not  pay  the  rents,  either 
cannot  or  will  not. 

19.609.  I  wanted  to  get  that  out.  Then  we  have 
come  to  this  conclusion  that,  although  private  enter- 
prise might  be  as  you  state  in  advance  of  the  wants  of 
the  city,  yet  practically  private  enterprise  does'  not 
succeed  in  getting  the  people  to  take  advantage  of  its 
wants ;  that  is  to  say,  they  cannot  provide  accommo- 
dation at  a  price  that  will  enable  the  population  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  accommodation  so  provided  ? — 
Not  unless  they  let  it  for  less  rentals,  unless  tiiey  do  it 
at  a  loss. 

19.610.  Then  we  come  to  this,  that  the  rents  are 
too  high  for  this  great  mass  of  the  working  and 
poorer  classes  to  avail  themselves  of  the  requisite 
accommodation  ? — It  depends  upon  how  they  distribute 
their  earnings  ;  I  am  afraid  they  do  not  distribute 
them  very  well. 

19.611.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  increased  accommodation  ? — Oh,  yes, 
they  do. 

19.612.  Do  I  understand  from  you  that  you  con- 
template that  a  family  living  in  one  room  is  a  suitable 
thing  to  look  forward  to  as  a  permanent  arrangement  ? 
— Most  certainly  not ;  I  think  it  is  a  thing  greatly  to 
be  deplored.  It  is,  however,  fair  to  our  population  to 
say  this,  that  the  greater  number  of  them  do  live  in 
houses  suitable  for  them ;  that  is  to  say,  the  artizan 
class  live  in  very  comfortable  room-and-kitchen 
houses,  with  waterclosets  either  in  the  house  or  on 
the  staircase.  There  are  52,693  of  those  houses  ; 
I  am  referring  to  what  you  would  call  the  artizan 
class. 

19.613.  But  still  we  fall  back  on  the  fact  that  there 
is  25  per  cent,  of  the  population  who  only  have  one 
room  ;  therefore  you  would  like,  would  you  not,  to 
modify  your  statement  that  private  enterprise  has  been 
in  advance  of  the  wants  of  the  city  ? — No,  I  should 
not  like  to  modify  that. 

19.614.  But  we  have  the  fact  that  25  per  cent,  of 
the  population,  from  one  cause  or  another,  do  not  take 
advantage  of  it  ? — If  those  people  would  go  into  a 
house  with  rooms  and  kitchens  provided  to-morrow, 
they  would  be  provided  at  once  ;  there  are  parties 
ready  to  provide  them  at  once. 


19.615.  Then  it  is  a  question  of  rent  ? — It  is  a 
question  of  rent  entirely. 

19.616.  What  would  be  about  the  average  rent  for 
two  rooms  instead  of  one  ? — From  9/.  10s.  to  11/.  lOs, 
is  the  rate  paid  just  now  for  room-and-kitchen  houses  ; 
some  are  less  than  that,  but  those  are  older  houses. 

19.617.  We  may  take  it  at  about  4s,  a  week  on  the 
average  ? — On  the  average. 

19.618.  For  two  rooms? — For  two  rooms;  those 
are  pretty  large  rooms ;  the  modern  houses  have  all  a 
certain  standard  of  cubic  space. 

19.619.  What  would  be  the  average  earnings  of  the 
poorer  class  about  whom  we  are  speaking  now  ? — 
In  a  single  apartment  or  a  room  and  kitchen  do  you 
mean  ? 

19.620.  I  mean  the  25  per  cent,  now  living  in  one 
room  ? — I  should  fancy  that  a  good  many  of  them  are 
occupied  by  mill  girls,  probably  two  or  three  of  them 
staying  in  the  same  house  ;  I  should  think  their 
earnings  would  be  on  the  average  pos^ibly  12s.  a 
week. 

19.621.  According  to  that  calculation  it  would  be 
necessary  if  they  are  to  avail  tliemselves  of  two  rooms, 
speaking  on  the  average,  for  them  to  pay  a  third  of 
their  earnings  as  rent  ? — No,  because  they  keep  house 
together ;  two  or  three  of  them  would  go  together. 
Perhaps  one  old  woman  will  have  possibly  two  girls 
with  her. 

19.622.  I  am  speaking  of  the  family  ;  my  object  is 
to  get  at  the  proportion  somewhat  of  the  earnings  to 
the  rent  ? — T  understand  that. 

19.623.  {3Ir.  Goschen.)  You  do  not  mean  that  they 
pay  4*.  out  of  12s.,  but  that  there  are  three  together 
and  they  pay  As.  out  of  36s.  ;  that  is  so  if  three  girls 
are  living  together  — That  is  so. 

19.624.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collings.)  But  supposing  the 
case  of  a  family,  a  man  who  is  a  labourei-,  his  wife 
and  two  or  three  children,  for  instance,  they  would 
have  to  pay  the  4s.,  and  it  is  impossible  for  you  to 
say  what  are  the  earnings  of  the  whole  family ;  of 
course  I  was  asking  about  the  average  earnings  of 
the  class  of  people  who  now  live  in  one  room  ? — It  is 
impossible  for  anyone  to  say  distinctly  that  any  parti- 
cular class  are  staying  in  a  room  and  kitchen  house  ; 
a  labourer  may  stay  in  one  who  is  earning  22s.  a  week 
himself ;  he  may  have  members  of  his  family  also 
earning  money,  and  so  it  is  impossible  for  one  to 
answer  in  a  g-eneral  way  what  those  people  average 
in  their  wages.  There  are  some  of  them  in  great 
distress,  living  on  very  little  money,  and  there  are 
others  again  that  could  afford  perfectly  well,  if  they 
chose  to  do  it,  to  spend  a  larger  proportion  of  their 
earnings  on  house  accommodation,  but  they  prefer  to 
spejid  it  ou  whiskey  or  something  else. 

19.625.  Take  dock  labourers,  for  instance,  who  are 
a  large  class  with  you  ;  what  would  their  average 
earnings  be  all  the  year  round  ? — 1  could  not  say  that, 
because  the  dock  labourers  are  all  employed  by  the 
hour,  as  a  rule,  and  it  altogether  depends  upon  the 
number  of  hours  they  work. 

19.626.  Would  they  average  16s.  a  week  all  the 
year  round  ? — I  should  be  very  much  astonished 
indeed  if  a  single  able-bodied  man  in  Glasgow  could 
not  earn  a  larger  wage  than  that  if  he  chooses  to  work. 
There  may  be  times  of  depression  when  that  is  not 
possible,  but,  as  a  rule,  a  labourer  should  be  able  to 
make  fully  20s.  a  week. 

19.627.  Let  me  put  the  case  of  a  man  with  a  wife 
and  three  or  four  children,  but  no  children  able  to 
earn  money ;  we  may  take  it  for  granted,  may  we  not, 
that  if  they  want  to  go  into  two  rooms  they  must  pay 
above  4s.  a  week  ? — Undoubtedly. 

19.628.  And  you  have  no  means  of  knowing  what 
percentage  of  their  income  that  would  be  ? — I  have  no 
means  of  knowing ;  that  varies  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  persons  themselves  apply  their 
own  earnings. 

19.629.  You  said  that  the  corporation  had  some 
buildings  what  you  call  tenements,  but  what  we  call 
houses ;  are  they  divided  into  one  or  two  room  houses  ? 
— Room  and  kitchen. 
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19.630.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  the  reut  of 
those  houses  is  ? — I  am  prepared  to  answer  that 
question.  The  corporation  I  may  say  have  had  very 
many  discussions  upon  the  propriety  of  erecting 
bouses  for  the  working  classes,  and  it  has  been 
invariably  negatived;  but  they  were  compelled  by 
public  clamour  to  erect  what  they  called  model  tene- 
ments, which  they  attempted  on  a  small  scale  in  a 
pretty  good  locality.  They  constructed  two  tenements. 

19.631.  That  is  two  blocks  ? — Two  blocks  as  you 
call  it ;  they  are  partly  single  apartments. 

19.632.  Partly  one  roomed  ? — Probably  one  room  ; 
one  room  in  the  centre,  as  it  were,  and  a  room  and 
kitchen  on  each  side;  under  the  impression  that  if 
they  could  reduce  the  number  of  single  apartments, 
and  induce  the  parties  who  occupied  single  apart- 
ments to  stay  and  reside  in  tlie  same  landing  with  the 
room  and  kitchen  tenement,  that  might  be  the  means 
of  educating  them  into  a  higher  degree  of  domestic 
comfort ;  they  tried  this  experiment.  The  houses  are 
let  at  from  6/.  to  91. 10s.  Od.  ;  9/.  3  5s.  Od.  is  the  highest. 

19.633.  {Mr.  Lyidph  Stanley.)  You  mean  6Z.  for  a 
a  single  room  and  9/.  15s.  Od.  for  the  two  rooms  ? — 
Yes,  I  have  here  a  list  of  the  occupiers  in  1884,  they 
were  a  policeman,  a  fitter,  a  railway  porter,  a  carter, 
a  paper  ruler,  a  blacksmith,  a  baker,  a  warder,  a 
moulder,  a  joiner,  a  carter,  a  tailor,  a  warder,  a  brick 
builder,  a  tailor,  an  iron  turner,  a  slater,  a  carter,  and 
a  blacksmith. 

19.634.  {Mr.  Jesse  CoUings.)  Is  that  list  for  two 
rooms  or  one  ? — In  the  one  room  apartments,  one  is  a 
carter,  and  in  another  room  there  is  a  tailor,  the  third 
room  has  the  brickhuilder,  and  the  fourth,  a  slater. 

19.635.  — Upon  what  scale  do  you  base  these  rents, 
is  it  on  the  cost  of  the  buildings  to  the  corporation  ? 
— We  base  them  upon  the  rents  that  would  pay  for 
that  inferior  class  of  houses;  they  are  the  same  class 
of  house,  but  not  probably  so  very  carefully  finished. 

19.636.  Do  you  reckon  to  get  a  profit,  or  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  outlay? — lean  answer  you  that 
question  exactly  :  it  does  not  pay. 

19.637.  Is  there  any  considerable  loss  ? — There  is 
not  a  very  considerable  loss. 

19.638.  And  the  loss  is  made  up  from  the  rates  ? — 
The  loss  is  made  up  from  the  rates. 

19.639.  Then  we  may  take  it  from  you  that  if  a 
private  company  had  built  these  tenements  they  would 
iiave  had  to  raise  the  price  ? — No,  I  think  they  would 
have  built  them  cheaper  than  we  have  done. 

19.640.  Do  you  mean  cheaper  in  the  sense  of  the 
article  not  being  so  good  ? — I  mean  that  a  private 
builder  will  erect  houses  at  a  rate  at  which  a 
corporation  cannot  do  it. 

19.641.  {Mr.  Lytdph  Stanley.)  Equally  substantial 
houses  ? — Equally  substantial  houses. 

19.642.  lie  can  make  a  better  bargain,  in  fact  ? — 
Yes,  he  can  superintend  the  thing  himself ;  we  have 
to  pay  for  supervision  and  everything. 

19.643.  {Mr.  Jesse  Ceilings.)  Could  you  get  more 
than  25.  3c?.  and  4s.  if  you  chose  ? — I  do  not  think  we 
could.  I  think  if  we  increased  the  rent  of  the  houses 
they  would  take  another  locality. 

19.644.  {Mr.  Goschen.)  It  is,  of  course,  the  com- 
mercial rent? — Yes,  just  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
everyone  else. 

19.645.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collings.)  Is  that  about  the 
rents  in  the  neighbourhood  around  ? —  Yes. 

19.646.  Do  you  consider  that  you  give  better 
accommodation  than  the  neighbourhood  around  ? — We 
consider  so,  but  the  tenants  do  not  appreciate  it. 

19.647.  Do  you  think  that  you  give  more  value  as 
to  space  and  to  sanitary  consideration  ;  do  you  consider 
that  you  give  a  better  room,  taking  that  into  considera- 
tion ? — No;  we  take  more  precautions.  We  put  the 
watercloset  outside  the  house  altogether,  in  a  court- 
yard behind  ;  we  take  great  sanitary  precautions ;  but 
that  is  not  appreciated  ;  the  tenants  complain  of  it. 

19.648.  In  your  own  opinion  you  consider  it  a 
better  sanitary  house  ? — No,  I  would  not  go  that 
length.  I  say  that  we  took  greater  sanitary  precautions 
as  we  thought. 


19,649.  But  that  they  are  not  appreciated  ?— No, 
they  are  not  appreciated. 

19,660.  Still  they  are  there  ?— Yes. 

19.651.  On  the  areas  that  you  have  scheduled  and 
bought,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  poor  property  that  is 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation  ? — That  is  so. 

19.652.  Have  you  any  idea  what  number  of  houses 
there  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation  not  yet 
pulled  down  ? — I  could  not  answer  that  question. 

19.653.  Have  you  pulled  down  any  of  them, 
weeded  them  out  ? — They  are  all  weeded  out. 

19.654.  In  order  to  make  the  remainder  better? — 
Yes. 

19.655.  And  by  that  means  you  consider  that  those 
left  are  in  a  better  sanitary  condition  ? — Infinitely 
better ;  there  is  no  comparison  to  be  made. 

19.656.  Supposing  the  private  owners  had  retained 
possession  of  this  area  with  a  large  number  of  small 
houses,  could  they  have  weeded  them  out? — No. 

19.657.  It  would  have  been  impossible  ;  it  would 
have  entailed  a  loss ;  is  that  so  ? — They  could  not  have 
done  it  at  all. 

1 9.658.  I  take  it  that  you  have  not  increased  the 
rents  of  those  tenants  that  have  remained  ? — No,  they 
are  just  marketable  rents. 

19.659.  Then  the  corporation  by  this  weeding-out 
process  have  secured  a  large  number  of  tenements 
comparatively  in  a  sanitary  condition  ? — Yes. 

1 9.660.  Might  I  take  in  this  respect  that  the  corpora- 
tion has  done  in  that  instance  what  no  private  owner 
could  possibly  have  done  ? — That  is  so,  undoubtedly. 

19.661.  So  far,  I  suppose,  you  will  admit  that  the 
action  of  the  corporation  in  those  localities  is  superior 
to  any  action  that  a  private  owner  can  take  ? — Un- 
doubtedly ;  no  private  individual  could  possibly  have 
done  it. 

19.662.  T'he  loss  you  are  at  by  the  weeding-out 
process  of  course  falls  on  the  rates  ? — Yes,  in  every 
case. 

19.663.  I  think  one  of  the  witnesses  said  that  the 
new  buildings  which  are  being  built  were  about  21 
per  cent,  higher.  I  see  that  Dr.  Russell  in  his 
pamphlet  stated  on  page  7  that  the  new  buildings  he 
reckons  to  be  about  21  per  cent,  higher  than  the  old 
accommodation  ? — Yes. 

19.664.  That  is  the  result  of  better  accommodation  ? 
— Undoubtedly ;  there  is  no  comparison  between  the 
old  and  new  houses ;  you  might  as  well  compare  a 
pigstye  with  a  house. 

19.665.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  effect  of  all 
your  operations  under  your  trust;  what  is  the  general 
effect  on  rents,  taking  the  accommodation  as  it  now 
stands,  whether  inside  your  ai'ea  or  outside,  as  com- 
pared with  the  rents  before  you  began  your  operations. 
We  are  agreed  that  the  accommodation  is  better,  but 
what  effect  has  it  had  upon  the  i-ents  ? — I  think  that 
the  rents  are  proportionately  higher,  but  on  the  whole 
I  do  not  think  if  you  estimate  the  accommodation  that 
the  rents  are  in  reality  any  higher. 

19.666.  You  spoke  of  the  increase  of  the  criminal 
class  ;  is  drunkenness  included  in  your  returns  ? — No  ; 
I  was  talking  more  of  robbery  and  violence ;  of  fighting, 
quarrelling,  and  so  on.  I  do  not  think  that  drunkenness 
has  increased,  but  even  taking  robbery  in  Glasgow, 
the  average  of  detection  in  crimes  reported  is  increasing 
every  year. 

19.667.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  the 
general  rise  of  rents  in  the  city  of  Glasgow  during  the 
past  10  or  20  years  ? — I  have  a  pamphlet  upon  that 
very  point.  This  is  a  pamphlet  that  was  wiitten  upon 
the  point ;  that  was  a  speech  made  without  any  notes, 
and  I  got  it  printed  afterwards  at  the  request  of  several 
gentlemen  in  London  {handing  in  the  same). 

19.668.  Have  the  rents  increased  materially  during 
the  10  or  20  years  ? — I  think  the  rents  have  increased, 
but  the  profit  to  the  builder  has  not  inci'eased  ;  on  the 
contrary  it  has  decreased. 

19.669.  Then  if  the  profits  of  the  builder  have  not 
increased,  what  has  caused  the  increase  of  rents  ? — 
The  increased  accommodation;  that  is  to  say  the 
increased  character  of  the  accommodation. 
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Sir 

W.Collins,Kt.,      19,670.  Has  the  increased  price  of  land  had  any- 
Dr.         thing  to  do  with  it? — Very  likely  it  may  have,  but 
^it^n^^^^^'  made  such  a  difference  as  the  character  of 

'sailie  buildings  that  are  erected.  Under  the  Police  Acts 

J.  Morrison,    of  1862  and  1866,  for  example,  you  could  not  do  as 

  you  did  before.  When  you  feu  a  piece  of  ground  there 

6  April  1885.    is  a  certain  portion  which  you  cannot  build  on;  you 

  are  obliged  to  keep  it  free  as  an  open  space.    That , 

law  was  not  in  existence  when  ancient  Glasgow  was  ' 
built;  every  yard  was  built  upon,  and  you  could 
almost   shake  hands  across  the  intervening  space, 
and  the  criminal  classes  could  move  from  house  to 
house.    Under  the  Police  Acts  and  under  the  Public 
Health  (Scotland)  Act  you  are  now  obliged  to  keep 
a  certain  amount  of  unbuilt  land  so  that  the  evils  ■ 
which  were  remedied  under  the  Act  of  1866  cannot  be 
repeated  ;  but  the  effect  of  compelling  builders  to  buy 
more  land  than  they  actually  build  on  is  naturally  to 
increase  the  price  of  the  ground  itself,  and  to  load  the 
buildings  with  a  higher  cost.    What  I  say  is,  that,  so  ■ 
far  as  I  can  judge,  the  profits  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
present  buildings  are  less  now  under  the  existing  state 
of  matters  than  they  were,  although  the  cost  to  the 
tenants  in  thti  shape  of  rent  is  bigher ;  there  is  no  / 
comparison  between  what  they  are  building  now  and^ 
were  building  then. 

19.671.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.')  Has  there  been  any 
increase  in  the  cost  of  wages  in  the  building  trades  ? — 
Yes  :  and  that  is  one  reason  for  the  increased  rents. 

19.672.  {Mr.  Jesse  Cotlings.)  You  said  that  if  tha 
working  men  were  to  be  more  thrifty  and  .'ave  their 
money  they  could  all  go  into  bettor  dwellings  ? — I  do 
not  say  all ;  I  say  many  of  them. 

19.673.  Then  that  would  have  the  effect,  of  course, 
of  sending  up  rents,  if  it  were  done  to  any  extent  ?-— I 
do  not  think  so.  I  think  it  would  have  the  eifect  of 
inducing  more  building. 

19.674.  {To  Dr.  Bussell.)  Have  you  any  arrange- 
ments for  notification  of  infectious  disease  when  it 
takes  place  in  a  house  ? — No,  we  have  no  compulsory 
notification  in  our  local  Act. 

19.675.  Is  it  the  rule  for  the  medical  officers  of  the 
city  to  notify  to  the  authorities  any  case  of  fever  or 
infectious  disease  ? — It  is  all  voluntary  ;  all  the  infor- 
mation we  get  is  tendered  voluntarily. 

19.676.  You  do  not  pay  the  officers  for  anything  in'^ 
the  shape  of  information  ? — No. 

19.677.  You  stated  that  the  stairs  which  belonged 
to  the  houses  were  in  a  bad  condition,  and  that  they 
were  used  very  often  for  improper  purposes ;  that  they 
were  very  filthy.  Does  that  arise,  in  your  opinion,  from 
a  defective  supply  of  closet  accommodation  ? — Oh, 
no;  it  is  from  the  dirty  habits  of  the  people. 

19.678.  Does  the  corporation  have  anything  to  do 
with  cleaning  the  stairs  ? — No. 

19.679.  That  belongs  to  the  house  ? — That  belongs 
to  the  house. 

19.680.  With  regard  to  those  courts  and  narrow  , 
places,  do  the  corporation  light  them  at  the  public 
expense  ? — The  staircases  are  lighted  at  the  expense  of 
the  landlord. 

1 9.68 1 .  But  in  the  narrow  courts  and  places,  do 
you  light  them  ? — Yes,  and  they  are  cleansed  also. 
Courts  and  closes,  as  we  call  them,  are  all  cleansed  by 
the  city  authorities. 

19.682.  And  not  by  the  owners  of  the  property  ? — ■ 
No. 

19.683.  Has  it  ever  been  considered  whether  those 
common  staircases  should  be  taken  over  bj  the 
corporation  to  keep  clean  ? — No,  it  has  not  been 
considered. 

19,681.  {Mr.  Goschen  to  Dr.  Russell.)   You  are 
the  only  medical  officer  of  the  corporation,  are  you 
,  not  ? — I  am. 

J      19,685.  And  the  population  is  half-a  million  ? — Yes. 
\       19,686.  Have  you   got  any  assistance  from  the 
'  -    medical  officers  under  you  ? — No. 

19,687.  You  have  a  large  staff  of  inspectors  ? — Yes. 
I        19,688.  As  regards  inspectors,  are  you  satisfied  that 
\|    you  have  sufficient  ? — Yes,  we  have  no  difficulty ;  we 
could  get  more  if  we  wanted  them. 


19.689.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  enough  to  have  one 
medical  officer ;  can  you  manage  the  work  ? — I  think 
so.  We  have  arrangements  by  which  in  a  visitation, 
for  instance,  of  infectious  diseases,  if  the  inspector 
finds  that  a  person  is  ill  and  that  no  doctor  has  seen 
him,  I  issue  an  order  to  the  nearest  doctor,  or  rather 
the  inspector  has  a  book  of  orders  in  his  pocket, 
signed  by  me,  and  he  issues  an  order  to  the  nearest 
medical  man  to  visit,  and  he  is  paid  2s.  6d.  for  his 
visit.  That  is  the  part  of  my  work  that  requires 
supplementing  mostly. 

19.690.  On  the  whole,  you  find  that  you  are  able 
to  get  through  the  work  ? — Yes.  i 

19.691.  How  long  have  you  been  medical  officer  ? 
—Since  1872. 

19.692.  Have  you  been  generally  supported  by  the 
town  council  and  the  authorities  ? — Very  heartily. 

19.693.  There  have  been  no  representations  that 
you  have  had  to  make  as  a  general  rule  which  have 
not  been  attended  to  ? — No. 

19.694.  And  are  you  satisfied  with  the  legislation  ? — 
I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  legislation  for  Scot- 
land as  it  at  present  stands.  Our  Public  Health 
Act  is  dated  1867,  and  it  has  not  been  touched  since  ; 
while  England  has  had  new  editions  of  its  Act  and 
consolidations  of  its  Acts.  We  are  very  much  behind 
in  Scotland. 

19.695.  I  was  thinking  more  especially  of  your  own 
powers;  have  you  got  sufficient  powers  for  all  the 
purposes  you  require  ? — I  think  on  the  whole  we  are 
fairly  well  off. 

19.696.  And  you  have  no  suggestions  to  make  to 
the  Commission  ? — Nothing  occurs  to  me  at  the 
present  moment. 

19.697.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  house  property 
in  Glasgow  with  which  I  presume  you  are  not  satisfied 
as  medical  officer,  from  some  of  the  stalements  which 
you  have  made  ? — Yes.  There  is  a  power  which  they 
have  in  the  Edinburgh  Act  that  I  think  would  be  very 
useful  in  Glasgow,  with  reference  to  uninhabitable 
houses  ;  it  would  very  much  expedite  the  process  in 
getting  those  remedied  or  shut  up. 

19.698.  {Chairman.)  You  have  power  to  get  an 
order  to  close  those  houses  which  are  not  fit  for 
habitation  under  the  Public  Health  Act  ? — Yes  ;  but 
it  requires  proof  and  a  tedious  process  before  the 
sheriff  before  it  can  be  put  in  operation. 

19.699.  But  that  is  not  a  point  on  which  we  have 
any  superiority  over  you  in  England;  the  notices  are 
the  same  ? — Yes. 

19.700.  {Mr.  Goschen.)  Have  you  been  able  to  do 
the  work  generally  with  reference  to  making  owners 
/of  houses  do  their  duty  in  keeping  houses  in  proper 
'  repair  under  the  various  Acts  ? — Yes,  we  have  put  our 

powers  very  fully  into  action. 

19.701.  Have  you  got  any  statistics  upon  the  sub- 
ject as  to  the  number  of  notices  served  ? — I  have  ample 
statistics  in  the  shape  of  sanitary  inspectors'  reports  on 
the  whole  work. 

19.702.  {Chairman.)  You  might  send  that  in  in 
writing  ? — It  would  be  betler  ;  it  is  rather  tedious. 
You  will  find  the  full  details  are  given. 

19.703.  (Mr.  Goschen.)  Have  you  found  that  when 
notices  have  been  served,  the  owners  have  generally 
complied  with  the  notice? — Yes,  it  is  not  often  that  it 
results  in  proceedings  ;  a  letter  from  our  agent  is 
generally  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

19,701.  Have  you  personally  to  do  much  work  in 
connexion  with  that  ? — It  is  wholly  under  the  sanitary 
inspector  ;  it  is  only  in  case  of  a  fight  that  I  come  in. 

19.705.  And  that  has  not  frequently  occurred  ? — No. 

1 9.706.  I  am  rather  puzzled  by  this  ;  that  although 
you  have  been  well  supported  by  the  town  council, 
and  although  you  think  that,  on  the  whole,  you  have 
sufficient  powers,  nevertheless,  I  think  you  have  stated 
in  evidence  that  there  is  a  great  amount  of  property 
even  held  by  the  corporation  that  is  in  a  bad  state?  — 
I  think  Bailie  Morrison  explained  that.  The  properties 
I  referred  to  are  those  that  are  standing,  and  are  vastly 
improved,  so  far  as  any  holding  of  the  corporation  is 
concerned. 
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19.707.  I  think  in  your  reply  to  Lord  Carrington 
you  stated  that  some  of  the  worst  property  in  Glasgow 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  town  authorities  ? — By  that  I 
mean  the  oldest  properties  that  are  inhabited  by  the 
worst  class  of  people;  they  are  probably  in  as  good  a 
state  now  as  they  can  be  ;  we  require  to  sweep  them 
away  if  we  are  to  make  any  further  improvement. 

19.708.  They  ai:e  structurally  deficient,  are  they  ? 
It  is  not  that  they  are  out  of  repair;  but  I  will  put  it 
so,  are  they  thoroughly  out  of  repair  ? — They  are  in  as 
good  repair  as  they  can  be  put  into  by  repairs. 

19.709.  You  mean  that  short  of  pulling  them  down 
you  could  not  do  anything  more  with  them  than  you 
nave  done  ? — Precisely. 

19.710.  Have  they  been  repaired  so  far  as  they  can 
be  repaired ;  roofs  and  whitewashing  the  staircases 
and  everything  that  can  be  done  ;  has  it  been  done  ? — 
Yes. 

19.711.  Do  you  wish  to  give  any  evidence  upon 
that  ? — Sir  William  Collins  reminds  me  that  they 
have  a  workshop  for  special  purposes. 

(Sir  William  Collins.)  The  corporation  have  work- 
shops for  the  special  purpose  of  attending  to  the 
houses  they  hold. 

{Mr. 'Bailie  Morrison.)  The  corporation  property  is 
very  much  better  put  in  order  than  any  private  person 
could  do  it. 

19.712.  {To  Dr.  Russell.)  Is  there  a  Dean  of  Guild 
in  Glasgow? — Yes. 

19.713.  {To  Bailie  Morrison.)  You  have  given 
some  evidence  with  regard  to  the  property  owned  by 
the  corporation,  the  model  dwellings.  Did  I  rightly 
understand  you  to  say  that  it  was  public  clamour 
which  caused  you  to  build  those  model  dwellings  ? — 
Public  clamour  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  ;  it  was 
entirely  our  own  action.  "We  took  power  in  the  Police 
Act  to  provide  accommodation  by  erecting  houses  for 
the  displaced  population  ;  but  we  did  not  consider  it 
politic  to  do  so  except  in  regard  to  the  very  lowest  class 
of  the  population,  the  loose  floating  population,  whom 
we  found  harboured  in  the  centre  of  the  town  in  the 
small  houses  which  we  considered  were  inadequate 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  family.  We  considered 
that  it  was  our  policy  to  discourage  the  residence 
of  that  loose  floating  population,  and  in  order  to 
encourage  them  out  of  that  class  of  house  we  erected 
several  large  model  dwelling-houses  at  a  cost,  I  think, 
of  something  like  90,000/. 

19.714.  1  understood  you  to  use  the  words  "public 
clamour  "  ? — There  is  a  clamour,  and  always  will  be. 

19.715.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collings.)  Do  you  mean  public 
opinion  by  that  ? — I  mean  such  questions,  as  are  put 
to  the  town  council — whether  they  are  in  favour  of 
erecting  houses  for  the  working  classes.  The  working 
classes  are  of  opinion  that  the  corporation  should  take 

he  thing  in  hand  and  that  they  would  get  houses  for 
very  little  rent.  We  know  that  we  cannot  do  it,  and 
sometimes  even  in  face  of  a  little  unpopularity  we 
have  to  answer  the  question  with  a  negative.  I  find 
the  total  cost  of  the  model  lodging-houses  was  87,000/. 

19.716.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  That  has  nothing  to 
do,  has  it,  with  the  other  lodging-houses  which  Bailie 
Morrison  described,  and  of  which  he  gave  the  rents  ? 
— Those  are  what  we  call  nightly  tenants,  in  other 
words. 

19.717.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collings.)  We  ought  to  have 
that  clear  ;  is  it  those  tenements  you  let  as  single 
rooms  at  2s.  Zd.  ? — No,  that  is  a  totally  different 
tiling. 

19.718.  {Mr.  Goschen?)  Then  was  it  those  about 
which  yon  gave  evidence  before,  that  were  erected  as 
I  understand  in  deference  to  public  opinion  ? — Yes  ; 
it  was  an  experiment,  and  it  was  not  successful. 

19.719.  But  it  is  a  point  which  I  noted  down  to  ask 
you,  whether  at  municipal  elections  it  formed  one  of 
the  questions  that  were  put  to  you  ? — Yes,  it  always 
does. 

19.720.  The  idea,  you  say,  is  abroad  in  Glasgow 
that  it  would  be  right  for  the  municipality  to  under- 
take the  housing  of  the  poor  upon  a  large  scale  ? — I 
will  not  say  the  idea  is  abroad;  it  is  one  of  the 

o  17.557. 


questions  that  are,  or  were  (it  is  not  so  much  so  now)  Sir 
put  to  candidates  asking  to  he  returned  upon  the    W.Collins, Kt., 
town  council — whether  they  were  in  favour  of  erecting       n"^  ' 
houses  for  the  working  classes;  because  the  com-     '      D^^^  ' 
munity  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  Bailie 
doing  it.    Those  on  whom  the  responsibility  of  the    J.  Morrison. 

Improvement  Trust  undertaking  mainly  rested  con-   

sidered  the  question  very  often.  There  were  many  6  April  1885. 
discussions  in  the  town  council  itself  upon  the  question ; 
and  we  came  to  the  conclusion  (rightly  as  we  main- 
tain, having  now  had  considerable  experience)  that  it 
was  impolitic  for  the  corporation  to  do  it ;  because 
the  people  expect  too  much.  They  expect,  if  the 
matter  is  once  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation,  that 
they  are  to  have  accommodation  for  a  rent  of  which 
they' themselves  are  to  be  the  judges.  Now  we  have 
always  held  that  these  things  have  a  mercantile 
capacity. 

19.721.  You  would  be  afraid  of  a  cry  at  a  municipal 
election  of  low  rents  and  large  rooms  ?  —  Most 
undoubtedly  I  would. 

19.722.  And  you  are  of  opinion,  as  I  gather,  that 
it  costs  the  municipality  more  to  build  than  it  does  a 
private  builder  ? — Yes,  I  am  of  that  opinion. 

19.723.  But  is  it  your  opinion  that  if  you  had  built 
rooms  you  should  let  them  at  commercial  rents,  or  on 
some  other  principle  ? — Most  certainly  at  commercial 
rents  ;  there  is  no  other  way  to  do  it.  If  you  are  to 
let  them  for  less,  you  are  simply  taxing  the  great 
majority  of  the  ratepayers  to  accommodate  the  few ; 
they  have  to  make  up  the  difference. 

19.724.  Have  you  considered  also  how,  if  they  were 
lower  than  commercial  rents,  you  would  select  your 
tenants  ? — You  could  certainly  select  them,  and  I 
should  certainly  recommend  the  selection  being  made 
on  the  questions  of  cleanliness  and  good  behaviour,  as 
they  do  in  the  Peabody  Buildings ;  but  I  am  afraid  it 
would  not  work  practically. 

19.725.  And  it  would  be  a  kind  of  favouritism  ? — 
Yes ;  and  it  would  lead  to  all  sorts  of  complaints  and 
disputes  in  the  town  council.  Little  petty  questions 
would  be  brought  up  about  rates  and  taxes  and  things 
of  that  kind  in  the  town  council. 

19.726.  Then  you  are  not  in  favour  of  the  town 
council  holding  much  more  property  than  is  necessary  ? 
No  more  than  is  necessary. 

19.727.  But  in  answer  to  Mr.  JeSse  Collings  you 
freely  admitted  that  for  the  pulling  down  of  bad 
property,  from  that  point  of  view,  it  was  a  good  thing 
for  the  property  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation  ? 
— The  bad  property  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
corporation,  because  they  could  then  pull  down  portions 
of  it,  and  could  do  what  no  private  individual  could 
do  who  is  getting  a  return  for  his  money,  namely, 
they  could  pull  down  portions  as  ws  did.  We  found 
the  death-rate  in  some  of  those  districts  as  high  as 
70  per  1,000,  and  we  found  1  in  every  10  of  those 
districts  treated  in  fever  hospitals  at  the  public 
expense. 

19.728.  You  were  not  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
the  corporation  acquiring  this  bad  property  in  order 
to  pull  down  a  portion  of  it,  as  I  gather  ? — No.  I 
think  that  is  a  sound  principle  ;  no  other  person  can 
acquire  it. 

19.729.  But  it  is  rather  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
it  than  pulling  it  down  ? — It  is  for  the  purpose  of 
destruction  ;  I  think  the  functions  of  the  corporation 
are  the  functions  of  destruction. 

19.730.  But  not  of  reconstruction  ? — Not  of  recon- 
struction unless  it  can  be  done  as  we  did  in  the  way 
of  laying  off  land,  purchasing  land  in  what  I  might 
call  a  wholesale  quantity  and  selling  it  out  in  retail 
quantities,  laying  down  large  open  spaces  and  making 
all  the  sanitary  improvements  which  we  could  make, 
and  letting  the  land  under  restrictions  that  we  find  to 
be  very  successful. 

19.731.  Then  your  theory  is  that  the  corporation 
should  acquire  property  for  the  purpose  of  street 
improvements  and  open  spaces,  pulling  down  bad 
unsanitary  parts,  and  then  disposing  of  the  remainder 
to  become  a  private  enterprise  ? — That  is  so. 
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19.732.  Is  that  a  fair  expression  of  your  views  upon 
the  subject? — Yes;  and  after  having  had  15  years' 
experience  and  more  than  20  years'  consideration. 
Perhaps  you  would  like  to  see  the  feuing  plans  of  the 
laud  which  we  laid  off  {handing  in  the  sattie^. 

{Sir  William  Collins.)  I  should  be  glad  to  make 
one  statement  that  was  not  brought  out  very  clearly 
as  to  the  rentals  of  these  houses.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  84,338  houses  under  10/.  of  rent  at  an 
average  rental  of  6/.  1 J  * .  6c?.,  that  is  equal  to  2s.  9d. 
a  week,  and  these  84,000  houses  are  estimated  to 
house  a  population  of  402,980,  or  74  per  cent,  of  the 
population. 

19.733.  (Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  Did  you  buy  this 
land  in  this  first  plan  in  bulk  ? — We  bought  the  wliole 
thing. 

Sir  William  Collins  and 


19.734.  And  the  same  with  the  other  plan  ?_Yes. 

19.735.  And  then  you  laid  it  off  and  sold  the  land 
to  persons  with  the  obligation  of  building  industrial 
dwellings  upon  it  ? — Yes. 

19.736.  And  laid  out  the  squares  ? — Yes. 

19.737.  Did  you  make  a  loss  on  the  whole  ? — No, 
we  made  a  profit. 

19.738.  You  were  able  to  buy  a  considerable  tract, 
to  lay  off  larger  open  spaces  than  any  private 
individual,  to  sell  the  remainder  to  put  up  w  orkmen's 
dwellings  of  a  good  sound  character,  and  so  make 
some  profit  ? — Yes,  a  considerable  profit. 

19.739.  And  that  you  think  a  town  may  easily  do  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  what  I  should  say. 

19.740.  I  dare  say  you  can  give  us  the  figures  ? — 
I  will  do  so ;  I  will  undertake  to  furnish  them. 

Dr.  Russell  withdrew. 


19.741.  {Chairman  to  Bailie  Morrison.)  The 
Commission  wish  to  ask  j'-ou  a  few  questions  with 
regard  to  the  financial  part  of  the  Glasgow  Improve- 
ment scheme.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  rates  of 
compensation  that  you  have  had  to  pay  in  acquiring 
property? — Yes,  I  think  that  on  the  whole  we  were 
very  fairly  dealt  with  by  the  heritable  proprietors  of 
Glasgow.  We  have  power  to  compel  arbitrations,  and 
we  settled  some  cases  by  jury  trial  ;  and  we  were 
fortunately  pretty  successful  with  the  earlier  cases. 

19.742.  {Lord  Carrington.)  Dr.  Eussell  has 
admitted  that  some  property  in  Glasgow  is  in  a 
dreadful  state,  that  this  dreadful  property  pays  a  high 
rate  of  interest,  and  that  it  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Improvement  Trust  Committee  ;  that  I  take  it  is 
tlie  corporation.  The  corporation  also  hold  as  we 
have  heard  in  evidence  a  large  portion  of  vacant  land 
where  the  poorest  classes  formerly  lived ;  are  the 
corporation  in  your  opinion  justified  in  refusing  offers 
that  do  not  come  up  to  the  full  competition  value  of 
this  land? — That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to 
answer.  The  ground  is  laid  off  in  building  stances. 
Streets  are  formed  and  a  certain  portion  of  the  land  is 
thrown  into  open  spaces.  The  effect  of  this  is  to 
enhance  considerably  the  value  of  the  building  stances 
that  are  left.  In  times  such  as  we  had  up  till  the 
year  1879,  when  business  was  brisk,  most  of  the 
stances  that  were  sold  by  auction  realised  the  sum 
placed  on  them  by  the  city  valuator,  and  in  some 
cases  considerably  in  excess  of  that.  Since  the 
depression  which  commenced  in  the  year  1879  there 
has  been  no  demand  whatever  for  these  stances,  and 
I  myself  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  trustees  are 
acting  quite  prudently  in  refraining  from  thrusting 
them  into  the  market  just  now,  and  selling  them  for 
whatever  they  would  bring,  because  I  think  they  will 
bring  their  value  as  soon  as  there  is  any  demand  for 
the  ground.  The  corporation  are  not  acting  in  the 
way  of  property  speculators ;  they  are  simply  trustees 
in  the  public  interest  in  preventing  a  sacrifice  of  the 
property.  I  am  not  now  a  trustee,  and  I  can  therefore 
give  an  opinion  quite  independently. 

19.743.  When  houses  are  in  private  hands,  and 
cannot  be  made  sanitai-y,  do  you  order  them  to  be 
pulled  down  as  the  law  directs  ? — That  is  a  matter 
that  lies  more  under  the  direction  of  the  medical 
officer  of  health  and  the  sanitary  inspectors.  When 
houses  are  sanitarily  defective  they  can  serve  a  notice 
upon  the  pi'oprietors  asking  them  to  make  certain 
alterations.  A  proprietor  naturally  wishes  to  do  as 
little  as  possible.  Then  there  is  an  appeal  in  many 
cases  to  the  sheriff,  and  it  becomes  a  question  of 
evidence  as  to  whether  those  houses  are  sanitary  or 
insanitary. 

19.744.  {Chairman.)  But  you  could  proceed,  of 
course,  although  no  Scotch  Corporation  ever  does 
proceed,  under  Mr.  Torrens's  Act  ? — I  do  not  know  it. 

19.745.  The  whole  series  of  Mr.  Torrens's  Acts 
apply  to  Scotland  although  they  are  a  dead  letter  ? — 
I  never  heard  of  them. 

19.746.  Those  are  the  Acts  under  which  people 
proceed  in  England,  at  all  events  in  London,  in  the 
case  of  a  small  area  ? — I  am  quite  of  opinion  tl  at  the 


sanitary  authorities  ought  to  have  a  strong  compul- 
sitor upon  proprietors  of  heritable  property,  that  is 
lying  in  a  defective  condition. 

19.747.  {Lord  Carrington.)  If  the  owner  refuses  to 
do  anything  and  if  the  difficulties  are  insurmountable, 
do  you,  in  the  case  of  private  property,  order  insanitary 
houses  to  be  pulled  down? — We  have  no  poiverto 
order  them  to  be  pulled  down.  I  think  we  have  only 
power  to  order  them  to  be  shut  up  under  the  terms  of 
the  Police  Act. 

19.748.  {Chairman.)  You  would  do  well  to  turn 
your  attention  to  Mr.  Torrens's  Acts  ? — I  am  re- 
lieved of  all  public  care  now  that  my  services  were 
not  appreciated,  as  I  thought  they  ought  to  have  been 
appreciated,  and  after  16  years'  service  I  was  allowed 
to  retire  into  private  life. 

19.749.  {Mr.  Goschen.)  Was  that  at  all  in  conser 
quence  of  any  attitude  that  you  had  taken  in  regard 
to  the  housing  of  the  poor  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  had  partly 
to  do  with  that ;  but  I  do  not  attribute  it  solely  to 
that. 

19.750.  {Lord  Carrington.)  In  the  case  of  corpo- 
ration property  that  is  in  an  insanitary  state,  and 
unfit  for  human  habitation,  is  that  property  always 
ordered  to  be  shut  up  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  property  left  now  that  you  would  call  unfit  for 
human  habitation  belonging  to  the  City  Improvement 
Trustees.  There  are  houses  that  you  would  call 
sanitarily  defective  still  remaining  ;  but  those  only 
remain  for  a  short  time  until  the  next  stage  in  the 
progress  of  the  act  of  sweeping  them  away,  and  the 
formation  of  more  streets  and  squares  shall  take  place. 
That  is  postponed  in  consequence  of  the  dulness  of 
trade,  and  the  want  of  demand  for  ground ;  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  expense  has  been  incurred  by  the 
corporation  on  that  property  beyond  what  any  private 
proprietor  has  expended. 

19.751.  Do  you  agree  with  Dr.  Russell  in  his  ad- 
mission that  some  of  the  corporation  property  is  in  a 
dreadful  state  ? — I  agree  with  Dr.  Russell's  opinion 
that  the  corporation  property  is  very  bad  ;  but  I  do 
not  see  how  it  is  to  be  in  any  way  improved  until  you 
take  it  down. 

19.752.  {Mr.  Lyulph  StaJtley.)  But  the  suggestion 
is  that  it  is  still  allowed  to  be  tenanted,  and  that  the 
corporation  are  receiving  rents  for  property,  where,  as 
you  yourself  described  it,  the  walls  were  so  saturated 
with  infection  as  to  be  hopelessly  unsanitary  ? — My 
description  applied  to  property  that  was  taken  down, 
not  to  what  remains. 

19.753.  I  thought  you  said  that  the  adjacent  courts 
were  also  in  such  an  unsanitary  state  ? — All  those  of 
which  I  saw  the  photographs  have  disappeared. 

19.754.  But  they  remained  standing  for  some  time  ? 
— Just  until  we  could  pull  them  down.  Under  the 
Improvement  Act  we  can  only  displace  so  many  of  the 
population  at  a  time.  Our  operations  therefore  require 
to  be  carried  out  gradually  ;  500  at  a  time  arc  all  that 
we  are  allowed  to  displace ,  and  we  are  only  allowed 
to  do  that  on  satisfying  the  sheriff  of  the  county  that 
there  is  accommodation  for  them  elsewhei'e. 

19.755.  There  is  no  obligation  on  you  under  your 
Act  as  there  is  under  Sir  Richard  Cross's  Acts  to  see 
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that  tlie  people  are  rehoused  on  the  same  spot  or  close 
to  the  locality  ? — No. 

19.756.  Will  you  let  us  have  the  balance  sheet  of 
the  operations  on  the  vacant  land  which  you  bought  ? 
— That  is  it  {producing  a  balance  sheet). 

19.757.  What  was  the  area  of  Over  Newton? — 
445OOO  square  yards. 

19.758.  Then  Oatlands  has  an  area  of  59,000  square 
yards  ;  that  is  a  little  more  than  12  acres  ? — Yes. 

19.759.  I  see  by  this  balance  sheet  that  you  made  a 
profit  on  the  first  lot  of  6,000/. ;  was  there  no  long 
period  during  which  you  lay  out  of  your  interest — 
That  profit  is  arrived  at  after  debiting  it  with 
interest. 

19.760.  How  much  land  did  you  leave  as  an  open 
space  in  the  case  of  Oatlands  ? — 4,800  square  yards 
were  thrown  into  the  square,  and  5,605  square  yards 
kept  open  by  the  river  side.  There  were  altogether 
9,905  square  yards  thrown  into  open  spaces. 

19.761.  Is  Oatlands  near  the  southern  necropolis  ? 
— Oatlands  is  at  the  southern  necropolis. 

19.762.  And  where  is  Over  Newton  ? — Over  Newton 
is  at  the  west  end. 

19.763.  That  was  about  10  acres  ?— Yes. 

19.764.  And  there  you  made  a  square,  and  never- 
theless, you  made  a  profit  ? — Yes. 

19.765.  Are  you  entirely  in  favour  of  corporations, 
where  a  suitable  opportunity  presents  itself,  embarking 
on  operations  ? — Entirely.  Of  course  they  must  be 
the  judges  of  the  circumstances. 

19.766.  Under  what  power  did  you  carry  out  this 
operation  of  which  you  have  been  speaking  ? — We  did 
it  under  our  public  Act. 

19.767.  Were  you  quite  satisfied  of  the  absolute 
legality  of  the  corporation  buying  land  and  reselling 
it  ? — It  was  never  questioned. 

19.768.  Were  you  advised  that  it  lies  within  the 
ordinary  scope  of  the  powers  of  a  corporation  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  does. 

19.769.  But  it  was  a  thing  which  not  being 
challenged,  and  resulting  in  a  profit,  went  through  ? — 
We  carried  it  out  under  the  powers  of  the  City 
Improvement  Trust  Act. 

19.770.  But  you  had  not  compulsory  powers  over 
those  lands  ?  —  No ;  we  bought  them  by  private 
purchase. 

19.771.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Corpoiation  of 
Glasgow  could  to-morrow  go  and  buy  20  acres  of  land 
in  the  outskirts,  and  lay  part  of  it  out  as  a  recreation 
ground,  and  so  forth,  and  sell  the  remainder,  and  run 
the  risk  of  a  small  loss  ? — They  could  not  do  that  out 
of  the  fund  raised  by  the  ratepayers  :  they  might  do 
it  out  of  tl)e  Common  Good  Fund. 

19.772.  Which  is  practically  your  pocket  money  ? 
— Exactly  so ;  but  we  could  not  do  it  out  of  any 
trust  fnnds,  or  funds  raised  by  rate. 

19.773.  Therefore  unless  a  corporation  has  a 
Common  Good  Fund,  you  doubt  whether  they  could 
legally  do  this  ? — I  question  it  very  much. 

19.774.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  there  should 
be  some  general  power  to  corporations,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  some  higher  authority,  to  guarantee  the 
ratepayers  against  any  serious  loss  ? — I  am  not  sure 
that  1  would  go  so  far  as  that.  It  has  been  properly 
exercised  in  Glasgow  ;  but  there  might  be  small  com- 
munities iu  which  a  thing  of  that  kind  would  be  too 
speculative. 

19.775.  Do  you  think  that  such  a  thing  might  be 
done  if  it  was  limited  to  towns,  with  a  population  of 
80,000  and  upwards  ? — Yes ;  1  think  it  might  be 
done  if  you  limited  it  to  large  towus. 

19.776.  And  I  suppose  you  would  be  willing  if 
such  a  power  were  given  by  the  general  law  that  there 
should  be  some  sort  of  court  of  approval  ? — It  would 
require  some  sort  of  supervision. 

19.777.  You  would  be  a  little  suspicious  of  corpo- 
rations having  fresh  powers  to  become  landjobbers 
without  there  being  any  check  on  them  ? — Ceitainly 
I  shoidd. 

19.778.  Could  you  give  us  also  a  balance  sheet  of 
all  the  accounts  of  your  general  land  scheme  ? — Thjs 


is  the  whole  trust  account  {handing  in  a  balance 
sheet). 

19.779.  Does  that  set  out  the  amount  of  additional 
land  that  has  been  acquired  for  the  streets  of  the  town 
through  these  improvements  ? — That  shows  it  in  a 
note  there. 

19.780.  Is  your  improvement  scheme  completed  so 
far  as  new  streets  are  concerned  ? — Not  altogether. 

19.781.  Then  thus  far  your  improvement  scheme 
has  thrown  more  than  92,000  square  yards  of  ground 
into  the  streets  ? — Yes. 

19.782.  In  addition  to  that,  when  the  scheme  is 
completed  a  larger  amount  of  land  will  be  thrown  in  ? 
— Not  much  more.  We  have  carried  out  the  principal 
part. 

19.783.  Then  the  total  net  cost  to  the  ratepayers 
you  estimate  at  504,000/.  ? — Yes. 

19.784.  That  would  mean  that  supposing  you  had 
no  advantage  except  the  new  streets,  you  got  land  for 
the  new  streets  at  the  rate  of  about  5/.  IO5.  per  yard  ? 
—Yes  ;  but  100,000/.  of  that  amount  was  disbursed 
in  the  construction  of  public  sewers. 

19.785.  Then  the  net  cost  of  your  land,  taking  off 
the  100,000/.  that  was  paid  for  the  sewers,  apart  from 
other  sanitary  improvements,  has  been  about  400,000/.  ? 
— But  then  the  Alexandra  Park  was  furnished  out  of 
that,  and  that  cost  40,000/.  more. 

19.786.  Will  you  send  to  the  Commission  a  written 
statement  showing  the  amount  of  land  that  the  Corpo- 
ration has  acquired  for  this  money  ? — I  will  send  you 
a  copy  of  each  of  these  documents. 

19.787.  On  the  whole  I  suppose  you  consider  that 
it  has  been  a  very  cheap  improvement  ? — There  is  no 
doubt  about  that. 

19.788.  {Mr.  Goschen.)  With  regard  to  compensa- 
tion, I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  some  cases  property 
was  condemned  first,  and  then  when  the  property  had 
been  condemned  you  were  able  to  buy  it  so  much 
cheaper  afterwards? — No,  that  was  not  done.  That 
opens  up  a  very  large  question. 

19.789.  Have  you  anything  to  say  upon  that 
question  ? — It  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  say  what 
should  be  done  in  that  case. 

19.790.  In  the  case  of  unsanitary  property,  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  that  you  were  satisfied  with  the  com- 
pensation that  had  been  given  ? — Yes,  on  the  whole. 

19.791.  But  were  the  awards  given  in  view  of  the 
property  being  bad,  or  did  they  give  the  market  value, 
or  what  represented  the  market  value,  of  the  rents  that 
had  been  received  from  unsanitary  property  ? — The 
value  of  the  property  was  arrived  at  by  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  annual  rental  by  so  many  years  purchase. 
In  the  case  of  bad  property  it  would  be  one  rate,  and 
in  the  case  of  a  little  better  property  it  would  be 
another  rate,  and  so  on  ;  and  it  was  also  arrived  at  by 
an  estimate  of  the  number  of  yards  of  grouiid  ;  and  iu 
many  cases  the  sellers  claimed  a  compulsory  rate  of 
about  10  per  cent.,  which  was  in  many  cases  added  to 
it.    In  some  cases  no  compulsory  rate  was  claimed. 

19.792.  Have  the  high  rents  that  have  been  received 
for  very  bad  property  formed  one  of  the  basis  for  the 
compensation  which  the  owners  of  this  bad  property 
got  ? — I  think  that  is  wrong.  I  think  that  the  owners 
of  bad  property  ought  not  to  receive  a  price  for  it 
except  as  bad  property. 

19.793.  {Chairman.)  But  that  was  not  under  Sir 
Richard  Cross's  Act,  that  was  under  your  local  Act  ?•— 
That  was  under  our  local  Act. 

19.794.  And  therefore  it  would  be  as  regards  you  a 
question  to  be  considered  by  the  Legislature  in  any 
application  for  a  private  Act  ?•— Entirely  so. 

19.795.  {Mr.  Goschen,)  Then  the  compensation 
paid  by  you  must  have  been  excessive  looking  to  the 
bad  state  of  the  property  — I  do  not  think  it  was  very- 
excessive,  because  in  most  of  the  cases  I  think  the 
parties  could  have  got  the  price  in  the  open  market. 

19.796.  But  they  did  not  sufier  in  the  compensation 
that  they  got  from  having  their  property  in  a  more  or 
less  disgraceful  state  ? — They  did  not, 

19.797.  They  were  paid,  wei'e  they  not,  as  if  they 
were  entiiled  under  existing  legislation  to  continue  to 
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Bailie  let  houses  which  were  unfit  for  human  habitation  ? — 
Morrison,    xhey  were,  except  that  the  property  would  be  con- 

^.j  ^ggg     sidered  less  valuable  by  so  many  years  purchase, 
 '        19,798.  {Mr,  Jesse  Collings.)  In  the  whole  area 

scheduled  by  the  corporation  there  will  ultimately  be 

50,000  persons  displaced  ? — Yes. 

19.799.  And  so  far  as  you  have  gone  you  have 
already  displaced  30,000  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

19.800.  Did  I  understand  correctly  from  a  former 
witness  that  half  of  this  ground  from  which  the 
30,000  people  were  displaced  was  sold  to  railway 
companies  ? — No,  not  half  of  it,  but  a  considerable 
proportion  o£  it  was  sold  for  railway  purpo;  os. 

19.801.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  the  rail- 
way company,  after  acquiring  this  site,  displaced 
nearly  half  of  the  30,000  persons  who  were  displaced  ? 
—Yes. 

19.802.  In  selling  the  property  to  the  railway  com- 
pany did  you  make  any  stipulation  that  they  should 
provide  other  dwellings  for  the  dispossessed  persons  ? 
—No. 

19.803.  Neither  by  the  railway  companies  nor  by 
the  corporation  were  there  any  new  dwellings  pro- 
vided for  those  who  were  displaced  ? — No,  there  were 
not. 

19.804.  Do  you  consider  that  those  80,000  persons 
were  driven  into  accommodation  that  was  already 
existing,  or  has  there  been  new  accommodation  pro- 
vided, or  both  'i — Accommodation  has  been  provided, 
and  was  in  existence  in  excess  of  the  requirements  in 
Glasgow. 

19.805.  And  that  has  been  taken  up  ? — It  has. 

19.806.  Do  you  consider  that  the  displacement  has 
added  to  the  overcrowding  in  other  parts  ? — No ;  not 
to  any  extent. 

19.807.  When  you  bought  this  land,  you  disposed  of 
it  by  auction,  as  I  take  it  ? — That  was  one  of  the 
standing  orders  of  the  committee.  It  was  in  order  to 
prevent  any  imputation  of  private  jobbery  on  the 
part  of  the  committee. 

19.808.  Was  it  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  ? — Yes. 

19.809.  And  the  selling  price  was,  I  think,  from  21. 
to  9^.  per  square  yard  ? — Yes. 

19.810.  Taking  the  land  alone,  do  you  consider 
that  there  was  any  loss  to  the  corporation,  comparing 
the  selling  price  with  the  price  which  you  liad  pre- 
viously paid  for  it? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  there  would 
be  a  very  serious  loss.  The  principal  loss  was  in  the 
construction  of  the  sewers,  and  the  quantity  of  land 
that  was  thrown  into  the  public  streets,  and  in  the 
Parliamentary  expenses,  and  in  the  cost  of  manage- 
ment, and  interest  during  the  time  the  buildings  were 
being  demolished,  and  until  such  time  as  the  land  was 
re-sold.  Taking  land  for  land,  I  do  not  think  there 
has  been  any  serious  loss. 

19.811.  The  money  that  you  received  for  what  you 
sold  approximated  to  what  you  had  paid  for  the  whole 
of  the  land  ? — That  is  so. 

19.812.  Then  the  corporation  have  their  open  spaces 
for  nothing  ? — No  ;  I  am  supposing  that  they  paid  a 
certain  amount  for  that.  They  paid  a  proportionate 
amount  for  the  land  that  was  thrown  into  public 
streets  and  squares. 

^  19,813.  In  selling  this  property  to  purchasers,  did 
you  take  any  security,  or  did  you  make  any  stipula- 
tion for  keeping  down  the  price  of  the  land  after  it 
had  gone  out  of  your  hands  ? — We  convert  the  price 
into  a  feu  duty,  which  is  a  perpetual  payment.  There 
can  be  no  increase  to  us. 

19.814.  But  you  made  no  stipulation  that  there 
should  not  be  what  you  call  I  think  an  e>:tra  annual 
charge  made  by  any  builder  who  might  take  it  from  the 
corporation  ? — It  was  to  the  builders  that  we  sold  it . 

19.815.  Did  you  sell  it  in  all  cases  to  the  builders  ? 

 There  was  lao  speculation  in  any  of  our  land  at  all. 

They  were  bound  to  erect  buildings  within  a  certain 
period,  those  buildings  to  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  a  committee  of  management. 

19.816.  Have  all  the  pieces  of  land  which  you  liave 
sold  been  put  to  that  use  of  erecting  dwellings,  by  the 


builders  who  purchased  the  land? — Dwellings  or 
shops,  or  workshops,  as  we  approved. 

19.817.  Has  that  all  been  covered? — There  were 
several  defaulters,  after  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank 
failed  in  1879,  and  commercial  depression  set  in  ;  but 
not  to  any  considerable  amount. 

19.818.  What  became  of  the  land? — It  was  taken 
back  again  by  the  Trust. 

19.819.  Then  what  proportion  of  this  land  that  you 
sold  was  devoted  to  artizans'  dwellings,  or  dwellings 
for  the  poorer  classes,  and  what  proportion  was 
devoted  to  commercial  purposes  and  to  superior 
dwellings  ? — In  the  centre  of  the  city,  in  the  more 
business  part,  a  larger  proportion  was  taken  up  for 
general  commercial  purposes ;  but  in  the  east  end  of 
the  town  it  was  partly  devoted  to  shops.  The  street 
flats  would  be  shops,  and  the  upper  portion  would  be 
private  dwellings.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  a 
very  material  dilFerence  as  regards  the  east  end  of  the 
town  between  the  population  displaced,  and  the 
accommodation  provided  on  the  same  land  ;  but  that' 
is  a  residential  district. 

19.820.  In  selling  the  land  did  you  make  any 
stipulation  as  to  what  buildings  it  should  be  covered 
with  ? — Yes,  we  usually  had  a  stipulation  that  the 
buildings  to  be  erected  were  to  be  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  committee  of  management,  and  the  plans  were 
submitted  to  them. 

19.821.  But  I  mean  as  to  the  nature  of  them, 
whether  the  buildings  were  to  be  shops  or  artizans' 
dwellings  ? — In  some  cases  we  did,  in  other  cases  we 
did  not. 

19.822.  Did  that  affect  the  price  of  the  land  ?— All 
restrictions  more  or  less  prejudicially  aifect  land. 
We  put  one  restriction  on  a  portion  of  it, — prohibiting 
the  letting  of  any  part  of  it  for  public-houses, — and  that 
had  a  material  eifect  in  reducing  the  value  of  the 
land. 

19.823.  Did  you  let  any  of  the  land  on  the  con- 
dition that  dwellings  for  the  class  whom  you  had  dis- 
placed should  be  erected  on  that  land  ? — No,  because 
we  would  not  want  the  class  that  we  displaced  there 
at  all  if  we  could  help  it.  They  were  a  bad  class  and 
we  would  rather  scatter  them. 

19.824.  Then  you  made  no  condition  that  there 
should  be  artizans'  dwellings  placed  on  the  land  ? — We 
had  no  conditions  ;  but  the  provisions  were  generally 
for  shops  below,  and  artizans'  dwellings  above. 

19.825.  Have  you  reason  to  know  that  the  builders 
who  bought  this  land  have  put  an  extra  rental  on  the 
land  over  and  above  the  feu  that  they  had  to  pay  } — I 
am  not  aware  of  any  such  thing  having  been  done. 

19.826.  Do  you  think  it  likely  that  they  did  that  ?— 
I  do  not  think  so. 

19.827.  Supposing  that  you  had  imposed  conditions 
that  artizans'  dwellings  for  the  poorer  classes  according 
to  approved  plans  should  be  put  on  that  land,  would 
that  have  reduced  the  price  that  you  received  for  it  ? 
— Yes,  it  would  if  there  were  only  to  be  artizans' 
dwellings. 

19.828.  Then  the  result  of  your  operations  has  been, 
generally  speaking,  to  displace  those  people  of  the 
working  and  labouring  classes,  without  giving  them 
accommodation  on  the  same  area  in  the  form  of  new 
buildings  ? — They  found  accommodation  just  as  close 
as  they  could  to  the  spot  from  which  they  were  dis- 
placed. I  am  not  aware  that  there  was  any  case  of 
hardship  to  any  single  person  that  could  be  proved. 

19.829.  Have  you  any  remedy  in  your  mind  for  the 
difficulty  we  are  contemplating  of  properly  housing 
the  poorer  classes  in  Glasgow,  a  large  per-centage  of 
whom  are  insufficiently  housed  at  the  present  time — 
We  have  no  difficulty  at  all. 

19.830.  Have  you  any  remedy  to  suggest  for  this 
state  of  things  in  which  a  large  pei'-centage  of  the 
Glasgow  population,  amounting  to  25  per  cent.,  are, 
according  to  the  standard  that  we  all  hold,  disgrace- 
fully housed,  that  is  to  say,  they  and  their  families 
being  housed  in  one  room  ?— Nothing  by  Parliamentary 
legislation,  but  only  by  an  increase  of  intelligence  on 
(heir  own  part,  and  an  increased  desire  to  see  them- 
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selves  and  their  families  better  provided  for,  which  I 
hope  will  come  about  through  the  influences  of 
education  and  school  board  efforts  as  the  population 
grows  up. 

19.831 .  But  we  have  seen  that  no  sensible  progress, 
taking  the  one-roomed  system  as  our  guide,  has  been 
made  in  that  direction  during  the  last  10  years  ?  —I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  that  we  can  do 
to  force  it. 

19.832.  And  yet  education  has  gone  on  ? — I  hope 
that  education  may  do  it  in  time  ;  but  it  is  unfortu- 
nately the  character  of  a  portion  of  our  population  that 
they  do  not  estimate  the  advantages  of  being  com- 
fortably housed  themselves  or  of  their  families  being 
comfortably  housed;  acd  they  will  go  into  a  pigsty 
if  they  can  save  a  pound  in  rent. 

19.833.  And  you  think  that  the  increase  of  rent, 
and  the  large  proportion  that  the  rent  bears  to  the 
earnings,  do  not  constitute  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  people  benefiting  themselves  in  this  direction  ? — T 
do  not  think  so,  because  if  the  rent  is  increasing  so 
are  the  wages. 

19.834.  I  suppose  the  Avorking  classes  pay  a  larger 
proportion  of  their  income  for  their  dwellings  than 
almost  any  other  class  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  admit 
that.  I  think  the  better  arlizan  class  and  the  middle 
class,  and  the  high  class  (if  thei'e  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
high  class  in  Glasgow),  pay  proportionately  as  much 
for  their  house  accommodation  as  they  do  in  any  other 
city  or  district  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  they  get 
it.  It  is  only  our  worst  classes  who  are  not  educated 
up  to  the  advantages  of  living  in  properly  constructed 
houses,  with  adequate  space,  that  are  defectively 
housed. 

19.835.  What  is  the  rating  of  your  city  ?— The 
municipal  taxation  is  about  2s.  4d.  iu  the  pound. 

19.836.  Does  that  include  the  school  rate  ? — No, 
that  is  purely  the  municipal  rate ;  the  school  rate 
varies.  We  are  iu  several  parishes  in  Glasgow,  and  I 
could  not  answer  the  question  specifically. 

19.837.  What  is  your  poor-rate  ? — I  think  it  is 
about  Is.  ia  the  pound  in  the  city  parish, — 6d,  on  the 
tenant,  and  6d,  on  the  landlord. 

19.838.  Then  the  whole  of  your  rates  would  be 
under  4s.  in  the  pound  ? — The  whole  of  them  would 
amount  to  less  than  4s.  in  the  pound.  We  are  a  low- 
rated  town. 

19.839.  What  does  Id.  in  the  pound  bring  in  with 
you  ?— About  12,000/. 

19.840.  Have  you  any  other  source  of  income 
besides  the  rates  ? — Nothing.  We  have  a  Common 
Good  Fund,  an  accumulation  for  centuries  of  small 
sums  of  money  that  have  fallen  into  our  hands. 

1U,H41.  How  much  does  that  bring  in  per  annum  ? 
— It  does  not  bring  in  anything  just  now ;  it  is 
mostly  laid  out  in  unproductive  land. 

19.842.  Do  you  get  any  profit  to  the  rates  from 
the  water  department  ? — No,  the  profit  is  devoted  to 
the  reduction  of  the  water  rents. 

19.843.  The  gas  undertaking  does  not  belong  to 
you  does  it  ? — The  gas  undertaking  belongs  to  the 
corporation,  but  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of 
the  water  after  laying  aside  a  considerable  sinking 
fund  the  profits  are  devoted  to  reducing  the  price  of 
gas.  The  gas  and  water  consumers  are  supplied  over 
a  much  larger  area  than  is  occupied  by  the  mere  rate- 
payers of  Glasgow.  Glasgow  proper  covers  an  area 
of  eight  square  miles  ;  but  with  the  outlying  districts 
it  covers  an  area  of  not  less  than  24  square  miles. 

19,84-4.  Then  the  ratepayers  of  Glasgow  take  the 
whole  responsibility  and  cost  of  those  undertakings  ? 
—Yes. 

19,84-5.  But  the  profits  go  to  those  outside  who 
have  undertaken  no  responsibility  ? — Yes,  that  is  so 
as  to  gas,  and  the  same  with  water. 

l'',846.  And  if  there  was  a  supersession  ot  gas  by 
electric  light  the  whole  loss  would  fall  upon  the 
inside  ratepayers  ? — That  is  so. 

19,847.  All  these  improvements  in  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor  come  out  of  the  rates  paid,  inside  the  city  ? 
—They  do. 


19,848.  Would  a  portion  of  the  profits  from  the  Bailie 
gas  undei'taking  and   such  like  be  devoted  to  the  Morrison. 
reduction  of  the  rates  ? — The  inside  ratepayer  pays   ^  ^  ~^  ^ 
everything,   and   the   outside   ratepayer   gets    the    .    P^'  188.5. 
advantage. 

19,84-?.  Have  you  much  vacant  land  within  the 
limits  of  your  municipal  burgh? — Very  little  ;  almost 
none. 

19,650.  Have  you  any  that  could  be  devoted  to 
building  purposes,  for  artizans'  dwellings  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  so,  or  if  there  is  any,  there  is  very  little. 
There  is  some  at  the  east  end,  and  some  at  the  north 
end  of  Glasgow,  but  not  much. 

19.851.  Why  is  not  that  in  the  market  too? — 
Because  there  are  no  tenants  for  it.  It  would  be  up 
to-morrow,  as  I  have  already  said,  if  there  was  a 
demand  for  it,  if  any  tenants  wanted  accommodation. 
Builders  and  their  workmen  are  standing  idle,  and 
they  would  be  only  too  glad  to  run  up  houses  in 
Glasgow  if  there  was  a  demand  for  them. 

19.852.  And  you  have  no  reason  to  give  why  this 
25  per  cent,  of  the  population,  who  evidently  want 
accommodation,  do  not  have  it  ? — You  may  take  it 
from  me  that  it  is  their  own  wish.  If  they  wanted 
better  accommodation,  and  they  were  prepared  to  pay 
for  it,  it  would  be  there  available  for  them.  It  is 
their  own  desire  to  pay  small  rents  and  small  taxes ; 
and  even  people  in  the  most  insanitary  houses  come 
out  and  almost  go  down  on  their  knees,  and  say, 
"Don't  pull  down  our  houses,  and  be  as  easy  as  you 
"  can  with  our  rents  and  rates.'' 

19.853.  I  Mr.  Goschcn.)  There  is  no  public  opinion 
amongst  them  then  in  favour  of  more  sanitary  con- 
ditions ? — No ;  in  their  case  all  the  public  opinion  is 
in  the  opposite  direction ;  they  want  to  be  let  alone. 
So  far  from  having  the  co-operation  of  that  class  in 
Glasgow,  the  man  who  does  them  the  greatest  benefit 
is  the  man  they  look  upon  as  their  greatest  enemy  ; 
and  if  they  had  an  opportunity  of  turnnig  him  out  of 
the  town  council,  or  out  of  Parliament,  or  anywhere 
else,  they  would  do  it  without  scruple. 

19.854.  (Mr.  Jesse  CoUings.)  Does  that  arise  from 
poverty  ? — It  arises  from  ignorance. 

19.855.  Have  you  any  hope  of  an  improvement  in 
the  habits,  and  the  desires,  and  the  standard  of  the 
people,  so  long  as  they  are  condemned  to  live  in  these 
old  dwellings,  or  are  you  of  an  opinion  or  not  that 
better  habitations  and  better  dwellings  must  precede 
an  improvement  in  the  habits  of  the  people  ? — 1  can 
scarcely  answer  that  question.  I  have  no  speculative 
opinion  to  offer  as  regards  that.  Anything  that  I 
have  said  has  been  entirely  in  the  way  of  evidence  as 
to  what  has  actuall}'  occurred. 

19.856.  Do  you  find  those  tenants  who  occupy  your 
corporation  tenements,  whose  trades  you  enumerated, 
policemen  and  so  on,  bad  in  their  habits  and  bad  iii 
their  character  ? — No. 

19.857.  Do  you  find  them  improved  ? — I  think 
there  is  a  great  misconception  in  regard  to  these  single- 
d welling  apartments.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
those  parties  who  are  perfectly  clean  and  virtuous 
people  in  all  respects,  but  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
much  rent,  and  who  almost  of  necessity  orrange 
amongst  themselves  for  perhaps  one  or  two  of  them 
living  together,  and  keeping  a  little  house  over  their 
heads  rather  than  go  into  lodgings.  Those  people  are 
perfectly  virtuous,  and  such  as  one  would  be  quite 
pleased  to  see.  But  where  the  evil  creeps  in  is  in  the 
case  of  a  labourer  Avho  has  a  large  family,  and  where 
a  man  begins  to  overcrowd  the  house.  In  a  single- 
apartment  house  there  is  nothing  to  prevent,  say,  two 
females,  living  together,  and  being  perfectly  com- 
fortable and  happy  ;  but  when  you  come  to  deal  with 
males  and  females  in  the  same  room,  then  demoraliza- 
tion begins,  and  common  decency  is  lost  sight  of. 

19.858.  If  I  understood  your  answer  correctly,  even 
with  that  respectable  class,  the  one-room  system 
demoralizes  them,  and  it  is  their  inability  to  afford  it 
that  prevents  their  going  into  two  or  three-roomed 
bouses  ? — Either  their  inability  to  afford  two-roomed 
or  three-roomed  houses^  or  their  own  bad  habits,  lead 
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Bailie       them  to  prefer,  instead  of  spendiDg  money  on  house  rent, 
J.  Morrison,    to  pay  a  lesser  rent,  and  to  put  up  with  inadequate 
— ;; —         accommodation  in  order  that  they  may  spend  their 
6  April  1885,   money  in  other  ways. 

]  9,859.  You  have  a  certain  number  of  houses  in  the 
hands  of  the  corporation  besides  these  tenements, 
have  you  not  ;  you  have  some  of  the  old  houses 
remaining  on  the  area  which  you  have  scheduled  ? — 
Yes. 

19.860.  What  method  do  you  adopt  in  collecting 
the  rents  ? — The  same  as  every  other  proprietor,  by 
competent  factors. 

19.861.  Do  you  find  any  more  than  the  ordinary 
diflBculty  in  collecting  the  rents  ? — No  more  than  the 
ordinary  difficulty. 

19.862.  You  think  you  have  no  more  difficulty 
than  an  ordinary  owner  of  property  in  collecting  the 
rents  ? — In  many  cases  the  tenants  do  not  know  that 
the  property  belongs  to  the  corporation  at  all ;  they 
simply  know  the  factor. 

19.863.  You  have  had  no  practical  experience  of 
the  difficulty  that  you  fear,  that  i£  the  tenants  were 
tenants  of  the  corporation  they  would  want  greater 
indulgence  than  if  they  were  tenants  of  private 
owners  ? — No  we  have  had  no  great  difficulty  yet, 
because  the  present  property  is  only  held  tentatively. 
The  scheme  is  in  progress  ;  it  has  been  arrested  by 
commercial  stagnation  in  trade,  but  the  moment  that 
is  removed  this  property  will  be  improved. 

19.864.  But  you  have  had  that  property  for  some 
years  ? — We  have  had  some  of  it  since  1866. 

19.865.  And  you  have  collected  the  rents  during 
that  time  ? — Yes. 

19.866.  And  you  have  had  no  more  than  the 
ordinary  difficulty  which  might  arise  with  anyone  ?  — 
No  more  than  the  ordinary  difficulty. 

19.867.  You  have  had  no  demand  that,  because  they 
T>'ere  tenants  of  the  corporation,  therefore  they  should 
not  pay  rent  or  that  they  should  pay  less  rent  ? — 
No. 

19.868.  You  have  not  had  that  excuse  made  to  you  ? 
— No,  and  it  would  not  be  listened  to  if  it  were  made. 

19.869.  (Mr.  Goschen.)  In  order  to  arrive  at  the 
number  of  one  apartment  houses  which  constitute  a,n 
abuse,  you  would  have  to  deduct  from  the  25  per  cent., 
would  you  not,  all  those  apartments  which  are 
inhabited  by  widows,  those  which  ai-e  inhabited  by 
married  couples  without  children,  those  which  are 
inhabited  by  two  or  three  girls  together,  and  those 
Avhich  are  inhabited  by  single  men  ? — Yes. 

19.870.  Have  you  any  means  of  saying  whether 
those  classes  together  would  form  a  large  proportion 
of  the  25  per  cent.  ? — I  should  say  they  would  form 
about  half. 

19.871.  So  that  we  may  consider  that  not  more 
than  half  of  those  25  per  cent  would  constitute  a  case 
of  abuse  and  have  a  demoralising  tendency  ? — It  can 
only  be  an  estimate,  but  I  should  think  about  half. 
There  are  many  respectable  old  ladies,  sucli  as  a 
widow  with  a  daughter  working  in  a  mill  or  as  a 
telegraph  girl,  or  something  of  that  sort.  Many 
respectable  families  stay  in  those  single-roomed  houses. 

19.872.  Would  the  corporation  allow  a  man  and  his 
wife  and  grown-up  sons  and  daughters  to  live  in  one 
room  ? — They  have  no  power  to  prevent  it. 

19.873.  ( Chairman.)  They  have  no  power  except 
to  prevent  overcrowding  by  in.«isiing  on  the  300  cubic 
feet  of  space  being  maintained  for  each  person  ?— 
That  is  so, 

19.874.  And  although  your  medical  officer,  Dr. 
Eusseli,  did  not  know  it  you  have  a  power  to  iuspecc 
at  night  ? — There  is  a  power  of  night  inspection  in 
the  case  of  what  are  called  ticketed  houses. 

19.875.  But  you  have  the  power  to  inspect  all 
houses  that  are  occupied  by  members  of  more  than 
one  family  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

19.87'-'.  The  "  house  "  is  used  in  the  English  sense, 
that  is  to  say,  as  meaning  one  building  ? — I  did  not 
know  of  that  power. 

19,877.  {Mr.  Goschen.)  You  have  not  exercised 
any  pressui  e,  have  you,  over  people  living  in  a  state 


which  is  demoralising  in  order  to  make  them  take  more 
rooms  than  one  or  else  to  quit  that  apartment  ? — I  am 
not  aware  what  more  we  could  do. 

19.878.  You  do  not  consider  that  you  have  any 
responsibilities  with  regard  to  that? — It  is  not  a 
question  of  responsibility.  I  dare  say  the  authorities 
would  be  quite  willing  to  take  any  responsibility  ;  but 
it  comes  to  be  an  offensive  thing,  an  interference  witli 
the  liberty  of  the  subject.  If  you  go  into  a  man's 
house,  however  small,  he  resents  it. 

19.879.  You  would  not  consider  yourself  entitled  to 
interfere,  even  if  a  man  and  his  wife,  and  a  grown-up 
son  and  daughter  were  living  together  in  one  room  ? 
— Personally,  I  would  interfere  at  once  ;  but  so  far  as 
the  authorities  are  concerned  that  is  a  diffisrent  thing. 
I  know  that  in  the  case  of  my  own  property,  if  I 
found  anything  of  that  sort,  I  should  not  let  the  house 
to  the  man  at  all. 

19.880.  Would  the  corporation  exercise  the  same 
power  and  take  the  same  duty  upon  itself,  with  regard 
to  that  as  a  private  owner  would? — I  think  they 
would  go  further,  because  the  corporation  have  in 
many  cases,  by  the  instructions  of  the  committee, 
evicted  summarily  from  their  property  all  persons 
known  by  them  to  be  leading  a  vicious  and  immoral 
life,  without  any  reason  being  given  to  them  at  all. 
They  have  simply  said,  "  We  will  not  have  you  at  all." 

19.881.  I  understood  you  to  say  just  now  that  they 
would  not  stand  the  interference  ? — We  proposed  to 
put  in  a  Local  Police  Act,  which  was  afterwards  with- 
drawn on  the  promise  of  the  Lord  Advocate  to  bi-ing 
in  a  general  Police  Act,  containing  power  to  inspect 
all  small  houses  ;  but  it  raised  such  a  storm  of  in- 
dignation throughout  the  whole  community  that  I 
question  whether  we  should  be  allowed  to  do  it. 

19.882.  {Chairman.)  But  the  curious  thing  is  that 
you  have  it.  The  44th  section  of  the  Scotch  Public 
Health  Act,  which  gives  that  power,  seems  to  be 
very  little  known.  The  word  "  house "  was  taken 
from  the  English  Public  Health  Act,  and  there- 
fore it  ought  to  be  read  in  the  sense  of  the 
English  Public  Health  Act,  that  is  to  say,  as 
meaning  a  building  and  not  one  room  ? — I  am 
afraid  that  even  supposing  there  is  a  power  of  that 
kind,  it  would  require  to  be  used  with  great  discretion, 
or  else  you  would  have  an  enormous  outcry.  The 
press  would  stir  up  any  amount  of  ill  feeling. 
Sanitary  work  requires  to  be  done  very  carefully  and 
very  judiciously  ;  and  if  you  push  it  too  hard  the 
people  will  rise  up  and  turn  out  your  sanitary  stafE, 
They  have  the  power  to  return  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment to  vote  in  certain  ways,  and  they  would  not 
scruple  to  exercise  this  power.  Supposing  that  you 
have  powers  of  a  very  sweeping  character,  they  ought 
to  be  exercised  with  the  greatest  discretion. 

19.883.  {Mr.  Goschen.)  You  do  not  think  that,  as 
a  corporation,  you  could  bring  much  pressure  to  bear 
upon  your  tenants  not  to  overcrowd,  provided  that  a 
house  is  occupied  by  only  one  family  ? —  All  the 
pressure  that  we  could  bring  to  bear  as  landlords  we 
have  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

19.884.  But  nevertheless,  there  is  a  large  propor- 
tion, not  perhaps  25  per  cent.,  but  possibly  10  or  12 
per  cent.,  who  overcrowd  these  single  rooms  ? — That 
is  so. 

19.885.  {Mr.  Jesse  Callings.)  Are  there  many,  if 
any,  of  those  families  who  live  in  the  single-roomed 
houses  who  take  lodgers  ? — Some  of  them  would,  I 
think. 

19.886.  Is  it  a  habit  that  exists  to  any  large  extent  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  exists  to  any  very  injurious 
extent. 

19.887.  {Mr.  Broadhurst.)  You  spoke  this  morn- 
ing about  the  cost  of  labour  adding  to  the  cost  of  the 
housing  of  the  people ;  what  proportion  of  the  cost  of 
the  building  goes  in  labour  ?— I  think  I  touch  upon 
that  in  one  of  tlie  pamphlets  that  I  promised  to  send 
you. 

19.888.  The  cost  of  the  labour  varies  very  cousin 
derably,  does  it  not  ?— It  does, 

19.889.  What  were  the  w£|,ges  in  Glasgow  five  years 
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back  ? — I  really  could  not  answer  these  questions  so 
minutely  as  to  make  my  answers  valuable. 

19.890.  At  any  rate  they  are  a  great  deal  less  now, 
are  they  not  ? — Some  of  them  are,  but  it  is  not  a  very 
large  deduction  in  some  departments. 

19.891.  Is  there  not  as  much  as  7  per  cent,  less 
wage  paid  in  the  building  trade  now  — I  should  think 
there  is. 

19.892.  That  is  a  very  considei'able  reduction,  is  it 
not  ? — It  is. 

19.893.  Then  at  the  time  when  labour  was  dear 
material  was  also  dear  ? — Yes. 


19,89'^-  The  present  time  is  a  very  good  opportunity 
for  building,  is  it  not,  because  all  materials  are 
exceedingly  cheap,  and  labour  is  also  cheap  ? — Yes,  it 
is  a  very  good  time  for  building  just  now,  I  should 
think,  if  there  was  any  demand  ;  but  the  houses  are 
already  in  excess  of  the  demand. 

19.895.  Would  the  labour  represent  25  per  cent,  of 
the  cost  of  building  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

19.896.  {Mr.  Lrjulph  Stanley.)  Of  course  indirectly 
it  would  be  more  than  that,  because  the  materials 
mean  labour  too  ? — Quite  so. 


Bailie 
J.  Morrison. 

6  April  1885. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  John  Whyte  examined. 


Mr.  J.  White. 


19.897.  {Chairman.)  Will  you  kindly  state  what 
your  position  is  with  reference  to  the  Corporation  of 
Glasgow? — I  am  assistant  to  Mr.  Carrick,  the 
master  of  works.  I  appear  for  him  in  the  Dean  of 
Guild  Court,  and  I  examine  all  the  plans  of  the 
buildings  proposed  to  be  erected ;  I  examine  the 
buildings  during  their  progress  in  order  to  see  that 
they  are  constructed  according  to  the  plans ;  and  I 
report  to  the  Court  whether  they  are  being  so  con- 
structed or  not. 

19.898.  I  have  called  your  attention,  before  you 
came  into  the  room,  to  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Russell,  the 
medical  officer  of  health,  upon  which  I  have  ali-eady 
examined  Dr.  Russell  himself.  This  pamphlet  con- 
tains a  paper  which  was  laid  before  the  Sanitary 
Section  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow,  and 
m  the  last  paragraph  of  that  paper  Dr.  Russell, 
although  saying  that  he  is  no  alarmist,  makes  some 
rather  serious  statements  with  regard  to  the  newer 
houses  being  erected  in  Glasgow  from  a  sanitary  point 
of  view.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  upon  that 
paragraph  ? — I  quite  concur  in  what  Dr.  Russell  has 
said  there  as  to  the  hollow  blocks  and  as  to  the  venti- 
lation in  the  corner  tenements. 

19.899.  Have  you  taken  steps  to  prevent  that 
system  of  building  or  do  you  consider  that  your 
powers  are  not  sufficient  for  that  purpose  ? — We  have 
not  power.  We  were  desirous  to  take  steps  to  prevent 
it  and  to  have  an  open  space  at  the  ends  of  each  of 
those  streets  so  as  to  prevent  those  hollow  blocks. 

19.900.  You  consider,  therefore,  that  your  powers 
under  your  Police  Act,  although  they  are  very  con- 
siderable, are  not  sufficient  for  all  purposes  7 — I  think 
they  are  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

19.901.  Do  you  think  that  the  powers  contained  in 
the  General  Police  Bdl  th;\t  is  now  before  Parliament 
are  su  fficient  ? — I  am  not  aware  exactly  what  is  in 
that  Bill. 

19.902.  As  it  is  understood  that  the  powers  of  the 
General  Police  Bill  are  to  be  additional  to,  and  not  to 


be  substituted  for  those  of  the  Local  Police  Acts  pos- 
sessed by  various  corporations,  it  would  be  desirable, 
would  it  not,  that  that  Police  Bill  should  be  made  to 
contain  powers  which  would  give  you  what  you  want  ? 
— Yes.  I  have  here  a  copy  of  a  proposed  Provisional 
Order  for  Glasgow  which  I  can  give  you,  which 
contains,  not  the  regulations  that  we  were  desirous  to 
get,  but  what  we  were  pressed  into.  This  paper 
indicates  what  should  be  done  with  corner  tenements 
and  as  to  the  free  space  in  connexion  with  sleeping 
apartments,  and  as  to  ventilation,  and  so  on. 

19.903.  Are  your  powers  for  preventing  the  habi- 
tation of  underground  dwellings  sufficient  ? — One 
third  of  the  dwelling  must  be  above  the  level  of  the 
street;  but  I  think  that  that  is  too  little.  We  ask 
that  one  half  of  the  dwelling  should  be  above  the 
level  of  the  street. 

19.904.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  that  the  sanitary 
officers  and  those  who  have  to  do  with  building 
matters  in  Scotland  should  turn  their  attention  to  this 
Police  Bill  which  is  now  before  Parliament,  and 
which  has  already  passed  through  a  select  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  order  to  see  that  it  does 
give  the  whole  of  the  powers  which  they  require  ? — 
No  doubt  of  it.  I  have  read  an  Act  of  Parliament 
which  was  pi-oposed  for  Scotland  (1  do  not  know 
exactly  whether  it  is  before  the  House  or  no),  and  it 
deals  very  much  with  the  area  of  free  space  that  the 
houses  are  to  occupy.  T  do  not  think  that  is  a  good 
princi,jle.  I  think  that  the  free  space  should  be  dealt 
with  according  to  the  height  of  the  building,  instead 
of  according  to  the  area  which  the  house  occupies. 

19.905.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  Would  you  not  say 
that  the  free  space  should  have  relation  to  both  the 
height  and  the  area? — I  think  that  if  you  have  it  in 
relation  to  the  height  it  will  be  quite  sufficient. 

19.906.  Would  you  allow  a  man  who  put  up  a 
building  of  one  storey  high  practically  to  have  no  free 
space  at  all — He  would  be  obliged  to  have  free 
space  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  building. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Dr.  William  John  Ritchie  Simpson,  M.D.,  examined. 


19,907.  {Chairman.)  You  are  medical  officer  of 
health  for  the  city  of  Aberdeen,  are  you  not  ? — I 
am. 

I  19,908.  And  have  held  that  office  since  August 
)  1881  ?— 1  have. 

19.909.  Your  population  is  105,000  by  the  census 
of  1881,  is  it  not  ?— Yes,  but  it  is  now  estimated  by 
the  Registrar  General  at  113,000. 

19.910.  What  staff  have  you  under  you  ? — 'Three 
inspectors. 

19.911.  The  west  part  of  the  town  is  well  built,  is 
it  not  ? — Very  well  built. 

19.912.  The  eastern  part  of  the  town,  the  old  part 
of  the  town,  is  irregularly  built? — Yes,  and  the  houses 
are  very  badly  arranged  in  a  number  of  cases. 

19.913.  Houses  being  built  where  formerly  there 
were  gardens  ;  courts  in  fact  built  upon  what  were 
gardens  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 


19.914.  There  are  about  5,000  persons  living  in 
the  courts? — About  5,000.  I  have  marked  the  courts 
on  this  map  {^handing  in  the  same). 

19.915.  What  is  the  total  death-rate  of  the  whole 
city  ?— About  20  per  1,000. 

19.916.  It  is  decreasing  steadily  ? — It  is  decreasing 
steadily.  Here  is  the  death-rate  from  1856,  and 
during  the  last  five  years  it  has  been  decreasing 
steadily;  in  1879  it  was  20-90  ;  in  1880  it  was  I^O*  ; 
in  1881  it  was  19-55;  in  1882  it  was  20-25 ;  and  in 
1883  it  was  19-05;  so  that  in  1883  we  had  the 
lowest  death-rate  there  has  been  for  the  last  20  years. 

19.917.  But  the  death-rate  among  the  5,000  people 
who  live  in  the  courts  is  much  higher,  is  it  not  ? — 
Very  much. 

19.918.  Thirty  per  thousand,  is  it  not.^ — Even  higher 
than  that.  In  the  evidence  which  I  gave  before  the 
Commissioner  under  the  Artizans'  Dwellings  Act  in 


See  also  Appendix  A.  (111). 
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EOTAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 


Dr.  W.  J.  R.  regard  to  the  area  which  it  was  wished  to  clear,  I 
Simpson,  M.D   showed   that   the   death-rate   was  up   to   50  per 

— —  thousand. 
6  April  1885.       19,919.  In  the  courts  there  is  an  absence  of  space 
for  closets  and  a  difficulty  about  getting  light  and  air, 
is  there  not  ? — Yes,  there  is  no  space  for  anything. 

19.920.  You  have  typhus  fever  in  those  courts, 
have  you  not  ? — Yes,  a  good  deal  of  typhus  fever. 
In  one  of  the  courts  we  had  26  cases  of  typhus  fever 
in  one  year.  Those  marked  blue  on  the  map  are  the 
bad  areas  ;  those  are  the  areas  that  are  the  worst,  and 
you  will  notice  that  typhus  fever  is  marked  there. 

19.921.  {Lord  Carrington.)  Where  the  closes  are  ? 
— Yes,  where  the  closes  are. 

19.922.  {Chairman.^  You  have  had  typhus  fever 
pretty  frequently,  have  you  not,  in  Aberdeen  ? — We 
are  never  free  from  it,  and  it  is  only  by  constant 
watchfulness  that  we  are  able  to  keep  it  under. 

19.923.  You  have  proceeded  under  Sir  Kichard 
Cross's  Acts,  about  which  we  are  going  to  ask  you 
presently,  but  you  have  never  proceeded  under  what 
we  call  Torrens's  Acts  in  Scotland ;  they  are  applicable 
to  Scotland,  as  I  suppose  you  are  aware,  but  they 
have  not  been  applied  ? — They  have  not,  except  in 
Leith,  I  believe. 

19.924.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  question 
whether  you  should  proceed  under  those  Acts  ? — I 
think  we  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  one  we  are 
dealing  with  at  present.  I  have  no  experience  of  the 
other  Acts. 

19.925.  But  of  course  Sir  Eichard  Cross's  Act  is 
■  rather  ajjplicable  to  large  blocks  than  to  small  ones  ? 

—Yes. 

19.926.  And,  as  I  understand,  some  of  your  courts 
are  detached  places  and  your  unhealthy  areas  might 
be  dealt  with  best  by  small  schemes  ? — We  have  a 
local  Act. 

19.927.  Have  you  proceeded  in  the  way  of  demoli- 
tion hy  your  local  Act  ? — Not  by  demolishing. 

19.928.  But  by  closing? — Yes,  and  there  it  would 
be  desirable  perhaps  to  use  Torrens's  Act,  because  we 
have  this  difficulty  :  that  after  we  have  closed  them 
we  cannot  demolish  them  by  our  local  Act. 

19.929.  Then  with  regard  to  inspection  of  houses, 
have  you  ever  used  the  44:th  section  of  the  Scotch 
Public  Health  Act  which  gives  you  general  pov/er  of 
inspection  in  case  of  houses  in  the  English  sense  of 

;  the  word,  that  is  to  say,  buildings  occupied  by 
members  of  more  than  one  family  ? — We  are  con- 
stantly using  it. 

19.930.  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  houses  that 
may  be  mentioned  under  your  local  Act,  and  I  am 
not  speaking  of  common  lodging-houses  ;  you  under- 

J     stand  that  ? — Yes. 

19.931.  You  do  use  section  44? — Yes;  we  have 
j       houses   that   are   let  in   lodgings,   and  those  are 

inspected. 

19.932.  In  your  courts  you  have  a  very  disreputable 
V       population   in   parts   of  them,   a    rather  drunken 

population  ? — Yes. 

19.933.  You  ha^'e  also  among  your  courts  a 
respectable  class,  but  somewhat  careless  in  their 
habits  ? — Very  careless  in  their  habits,  and  given 
somewhat  to  drink ;  perhaps  a  good  deal  of  those 
drunken  habits  may  be  due  to  the  want  of  stimulants 
that  they  would  get  by  fresh  air, — natural  stimulants  j 
they  are  very  depressing  courts. 

19.934.  There  are  also  driven  into  the  courts 
people  who  are  driven  thire  by  want  of  steady 
employment,  and  who  are  in  fact  there  because  they 
cannot  help  it  ? — That  is  quite  true. 

19.935.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  There  is  no 
definition  of  the  word  "  house  "  in  this  local  Act  of 
yours  ? — In  Scotland  a  house  refers  to  apartments 
or  a  building  let  separately  to  one  family. 

19.936.  {Chairman.)  The  words  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  are  taken  verbatim  from  the  English  Public 
Health  Act,  in  which  the  word  "  house "  means 
quite  a  different  thing  ? — Yes,  it  causes  confusion. 

19.937.  Has  there  been  any  judicial  decision  in 
Scpt}^nd  that  the  word  "  hoi;s(j "  in  that  section  will 


include  the  whole  block  ? — No,  not  that  I  know  of  ; 
and  in  the  present  Bui-gh  Police  Bill  I  remember, 
when  looking  over  it,  making  the  remark,  "  What  is  a 
house  ?  "  because  it  is  so  confusing. 

19.938.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  It  is  not  defined 
in  this  new  Bill  of  yours  either  ? — No,  it  is  not ;  I  made 
a  note  of  it  at  the  time  when  I  was  reading  it  over. 

19.939.  {Chairman.)  In  other  parts  of  the  town 
outside  those  bad  parts  are  there  houses  inhabited  by 
workmen  in  a  dilapidated  and  insanitary  condition  ? — 
A  great  many,  but  of  recent  years,  through  having  a 
sanitary  staff,  we  have  helped  to  improve  them  greatly. 

19.940.  The  policy  of  the  town  council  has  been 
to  demolish  or  gradually  clear  away  those  houses 
which  from  their  ill-arranged  position  cannot  be 
improved  ? — That  is  so. 

19.941.  And  to  improve  the  sanitary  surroundings 
of  those  which  are  capable  of  improvement  ? — Yes. 

19.942.  And  with  regard  to  new  buildings,  to 
prevent  builders  erecting  insanitary  houses  ? — Yes ; 
we  look  upon  that  as  a  very  important  point.  There 
is  no  use  demolishing  bad  houses  if  we  allow  builders 
to  go  on  erecting  others  of  the  same  kind. 

19.943.  With  the  view  of  carrying  out  the  first  of 
these  three  objects,  the  town  council  obtained  a  pro- 
visional order  last  session  under  the  Artizans  Dwell- 
ings Act? — Yes. 

19.944.  And  are  at  present  engaged  in  acquiring 
the  property  ? — That  is  so. 

19.945.  The  area  to  be  dealt  with  by  this  first  order 
is  an  acre,  is  it  not .'' — It  is  1|  acres. 

19.946.  And  it  displaces  a  population  of  800 
people  ? — Yes. 

19.947.  The  estimated  expense  is  24,000/.  ? — Yes. 

19.948.  Of  which  14,000/.  is  estimated  as  the 
probable  loss  ? — Quite  14,000/. 

19.949.  Have  you  any  of  the  land  yet  within  your 
hands  ? — We  have  nearly  the  whole  of  it. 

19.950.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation that  you  have  had  to  pay  ? — Quite  satisfied, 
because  we  have  not  needed  to  enter  into  any  arbitra- 
tion whatever.  We  feel,  however,  that  if  we  had  had 
to  enter  into  arbitration  we  should  have  had  to  give 
very  much  more  than  we  did  for  the  houses.  There 
is  only  one  building  that  we  had  any  difficulty  with  ; 
that  was  a  curing  work ;  we  were  not  going  to  take 
it,  but  we  should  have  levelled  up  to  some  of  their 
windows,  and  they  asked  such  an  enormous  price  for 
the  compensation  that  we  had  to  remove  our  street  a 
little  further  from  that  work. 

19.951.  The  population  is  being  gradually  displaced, 
is  it  not,  from  this  district  ? — Yes. 

19.952.  And  you  find  no  difficulty  in  providing 
accommodation  for  them  ? — None  whatever ;  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  building  going  on  in  Aberdeen  just 
now. 

19.953.  And  the  town  is  not  large  enough  to  mak 
it  necessary  that  the  people  shall  live  in  this  particular 
area? — No,  not  like  large  towns  such  as  Glasgow  and 
others. 

19.954.  You  do  not  intend  to  build  at  all,  do  you  ? 
—  No;  the  town  council  do  not  intend  building 
because  they  do  not  think  the  place  is  suitable  for 
houses  ;  houses  should  never  have  been  there ;  it  is  a 
low-lying  place  and  liable  to  be  flooded. 

19.955.  Then  the  sanitary  authority  have  had  in 
view  the  possibility  of  dealing  with  some  other  area, 
have  they  not  ? — Yes,  a  larger  area.  This  is  the  area 
they  have  already  power  over,  and  this  is  the  area  they 
are  thinking  of  dealing  with  {pointing  to  them  on  the 
map). 

19.956.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  You  have  bought 
the  interests  already  there,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

19.957.  But  not  pulled  down  the  houses  yet  ? — ^No, 
we  have  not  proceeded  to  do  that. 

19.958.  (  Chairman.)  You  have  paid  on  this  insani- 
tary property  as  though  it  were  property  to  be  con- 
tinued to  be  let  and  occupied.  I  will  put  the  question 
in  this  way  :  you  have  assumed  in  the  compensations 
of  course  that  this  is  property  which  (although  you 
think  it  ijisftnitary  ftnd  such  as  ought  to  be  pulled 
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down)  for  the  purpose  of  rent  giving  is  to  continue  to 
be  let  ;  it  has  been  assumed  in  the  compensations  that 
it  would,  if  you  had  not  pulled  it  down,  continue  to 
be  let  ? — Yes,  we  have  paid  on  that  basis  ;  they  were 
valued  by  the  surveyor,  and  he  valued  them  according 
to  that.    He  gave  them  10  or  11  years  purchase. 

19.959.  Among  those  houses  were  there  any  houses 
that  were  closed  by  orders  obtained  by  you  as  unfit 
for  human  habitation  ? — Previously,  do  you  mean  ? 

19.960.  Yes  ? — Yes,  there  were. 

19.961.  Were  any  closed  at  the  time  that  you  took 
them  ? — Yes. 

19.962.  At  what  rate  was  compensation  paid  in 
those  cases? — At  about  nine  years  purchase. 

19.963.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  Nine  years  pur- 
chase on  what  ? — On  what  they  had  been  let  for. 

19.964.  On  a  rental  which  they  were  not  allowed 
to  earn  ? — What  they  had  been  earning. 

19.965.  But  when  you  closed  them  they  Avere  no 
allowed  to  earn  ? — It  was  the  previous  rental. 

19.966.  But  a  rental  which  was  no  longer  legal  ? — 
Yes. 

19.967.  {Chairman.)  I  should  have  thought  in 
cases  of  isolated  houses  of  that  kind  you  would  have 
thought  it  possible  that  Torrens's  Act  might  be  used  7 
— Yes,  but  we  understood  that  Sir  Eicliard  Cross's 
Act  allowed  us  not  to  give  any  compensation.  We 
gave  no  compensation  for  compulsory  sale,  but  we 
gave  a  fair  value ;  we  found  it  far  better  to  give 
a  fair  value  for  the  houses  than  to  go  into  any 
arbitration. 

19.968.  But  still  if  some  of  these  houses  were  in 
such  a  condition  that  they  were  not  only  to  be  closed 
by  your  order,  bat  were  such  houses  (as  many 
of  them  were  no  doubt)  that  no  expenditure  upon 
them  could  make  them  really  habitable ;  in  that  case 
it  seems  rather  hard  upon  your  ratepayers  to  be 
obliged  to  pay  a  nine  years  purchase  upon  the  former 
value  of  those  houses  instead  of  getting  them  for 
their  mere  value  as  old  bridk  — Yes,  we  should  have 
found  that  an  advantage. 

19.969.  It  would  seem  that  you  ought  to  get  such 
houses  as  those  for  the  mere  value  of  the  land  and  the 
old  materials  ? — Certainly, 

19.970.  Then  with  regard  to  the  improvement  of 
houses  which  are  improvable,  yo"u  do  not  think  the 
powers  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  Scotland,  sufficient 
and  you  have  obtained  a  private  local  Act  ? — Yes ; 
under  the  Public  Health  Act  if  you  want  to  improve 
the  houses  you  have  to  go  before  the  slieritF  and  show 
that  they  ai'e  a  nuisance,  and  the  sheriff  appoints 
some  skilled  person  to  see  whether  they  are  a  nuisance 
or  not ;  the  result  frequently  is  that  it  is  unworkable. 

19.971.  Have  you  looked  at  the  General  Police 
Bill  now  before  Parliament  from  that  point  of  view  ? 
— -I  have.    I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  it. 

19.972.  You  do  not  think  it  goes  far  enough  — 
No  ;  we  have  much  better  clauses  in  our  own  local  Act. 

19.973.  The  Aberdeen  Corporation  Act  of  1881 
you  mean  ? — Yes. 

19.974.  You  have  a  clause  which  gives  you  power 
summarily  to  shut  houses  ? — Yes.  We  have  power 
summarily  to  shut  houses  on  the  certificate  of  the 
medical  officer  of  health. 

19.975.  Is  there  no  appeal? — None. 

19.976.  That  is  a  stronger  power  than  is  possessed 
by  other  towns  ? — Some  other  towns  do  possess  it. 
I  think  it  is  desirable  that  the  town  council  should 
have  a  strong  power  like  that.  The  difficulty  is  to 
get  the  town  council  to  act  at  all. 

19.977.  I  agree  with  you  myself,  but  it  might  be 
difficult  to  get  such  powers  through  Parliament 
perhaps.  You  have  shut  up  a  considerable  number  of 
the  houses  under  that,  have  you  not  ? — 55. 

19.978.  You  tried  to  bring  it  into  operation 
gradually  so  as  to  prevent  difficulty  in  finding 
accommodation  ? — Yes,  the  55  have  been  shut  up  since 
August  1881. 

19.979.  You  are  gradually  in  this  way  weeding  out 
^the  worst  houses  of  the  tov/n  ? — That  is  so. 

^  19,980.  You  find  that  it  also  has  a  good  effect  on 
o  17557, 


proprietors  in  making  them  do  repairs  ? — We  find  it  Dr.  W.  J.  R. 
to  have  that  effect.  Previously  there  were  no  means  Simpson,  M.D. 
of  getting  proprietors  to  do  any  repairs ;  now  under    ^  a  ril  1885 

this  Act  they  know  that  if  they  do  not  do  the  repairs   ' 

efficiently  we  may  put  our  powers  in  force. 

19.981.  You  complain,  do  you  not,  of  your  being 
forced  to  re-open  the  houses  and  allow  them  to  be 
re-occupied  as  soon  as  the  repairs  have  been  done  ? — 
Yes,  we  found  that  in  one  or  two  cases  ;  in  one  case 
in  point  there  was  a  whole  court  in  very  bad  con- 
dition aad  all  the  houses  were  shut  up  under  this 
clause.  The  builders  gutted  the  houses  out,  re-built 
them,  and  came  to  us  asking  us  to  re-open  them  ;  they 
were  in  a  state  of  good  repair,  but  I  could  not  say 
that  they  were  in  a  healthy  state  from  their  situation. 

19.982.  The  houses  are  so  badly  arranged,  being 
built  on  gardens  and  so  forth  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  them  really  habftable,  I  suppose  ? — It  is 
impossible  to  make  them  really  habitable  ;  you  could 
not  get  air  into  them. 

19.983.  Those  are  what  would  be  called  obstruc- 
tive houses  in  Torrens's  Act ;  they  also  keep  the  light 
out  from  other  houses,  do  they  not  ? — Yes,  there  are 
rows  of  houses,  and  one  set  keeps  the  light  out  from 
the  other.  That  is  where  the  advantage  would  be, 
to  have  this  Act  strengthened  in  order  that  no  person 
should  be  allowed  to  rebuild  a  house  in  an  unsanitary 
place,  and  also  that  the  town  council  should  have 
power  when  they  have  closed  a  house  to  pull  it  down 
and  sell  the  material,  if  it  is  allowed  by  the  proprietors 
to  stand  and  become  a  nuisance, 

19.984.  The  members  of  this  Commission  have 
been  much  struck  in  the  course  of  their  inquiries, 
both  in  England  and  Scotland,  with  the  fact  that 
almost  all  sanitary  authorities  have  certain  Acts  under 
which  they  prefer  to  work  in  preference  to  other  Acts, 
and  that  hardly  any  sanitary  authority  makes  use  of 
aU  the  Acts  and  all  the  powers  they  have  under  all 
Acts  of  Parliament  already  existing.  Has  it  struck 
you  at  all,  for  instance,  that  you  yourselves  use  the 
44th  section  of  the  Public  Health  Act  (Scotland), 
which  in  Glasgow  they  have  partly  forgotten  the 
existence  of,  apparently.  On  the  other  hand,  while 
you  use  actively  the  powers  under  many  Acts  you 
have  not  contemplated  the  possibility  of  putting 
Torrens's  Act  in  force  ? — It  was  contemplated,  but  it 
was  thought  better  and  cheaper  to  use  the  Corporation 
Act  of  1881, 

19.985.  With  regard  to  the  third  point  you  men- 
tioned, as  to  the  future  erection  of  insanitary  houses, 
that  is  to  say,  the  erection  of  new  houses  of  an  insani- 
tary kind,  do  you  consider  your  local  Act  which 
regulates  what  may  be  called  your  building  regula- 
tions is  sufficiently  good  on  the  point  ? — We  would 
like  better  regulations. 

19.986.  You  think  that  your  powers  are  as  strong 
as  public  opinion  will  tolerate  at  present  ? — I  believe 
so, 

19.987.  You  regulate  the  width  of  streets  and  the 
height  of  houses  ;  you  do  not  allow  new  houses  to  be 
erected  of  a  greater  height  than  the  width  of  the 
street,  do  you  ? — That  is  so,  I  believe  that  is  of 
great  importance,  because  in  a  narrow  street  it  avoids 
overcrowding  to  a  great  extent, 

19.988.  Is  there  any  absolute  bar  as  to  height  ? — 
No ;  only  the  AviJth  of  the  street.  It  would  be  an 
advantage  to  have  a  bar  as  to  the  height,  because  now 
in  some  parts  of  the  town  where  there  are  wide 
streets  they  are  building  very  high  houses. 

19.989.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  What  do  you  call 
very  high — 50  feet? — Yes,  81. 

19.990.  {Chairman.)  And  as  to  the  open  space 
behind  the  houses,  it  varies  according  to  the  height  of 
the  building,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  would 
be  an  advantage  in  having  further  space. 

19.991.  You  insist  on  at  least  half  the  area,  do  you 
not  ? — Yes,  at  least  half  the  area.  I  see  by  the  new 
Police  Bill  it  is  three-fourths.  There  is  an  advantage 
there. 

19.992.  As  to  the  height  of  the  roof,  you  insist  on 
9  fefet  ? — Yes,  except  for  attics ;  there  it  is  8  feet, 
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V MB       19,993.  {Mr.    Lyulph    Stanley.)   Do   you  mean 
'  ""P^'^'    ■   ■  8  feet  of  perpendicular  wall  with  a  slope  above,  or 
6  April  1885     ^         altogether? — Eight  feet  for  a  certain  area; 
 8  feet  altogether. 

19.994.  {Chairman.')  Then  as  to  overcrowding, 
have  you  a  rule  fixing  the  amount  of  cubic  space  ? — 
We  have  in  an  old  Act  a  rule  fixing  the  amount  of 
cubic  space. 

19j995.  Under  an  old  private  Act  ? — Yes,  under  an 
old  private  Act. 

19.995.  What  space  do  you  fix  ? — That  no  room 
should  be  occupied  by  a  family  unless  it  had  700 
cubic  feet. 

19.997.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Statiley.)  And  how  many 
cubic  feet  a  head  ? — We  have,  so  far  as  I  remember, 
nothing  of  that  description. 

19.998.  {Chairman.)  Not  300  cubic  feet  a  head,  or 
something  of  that  description  ? — Yes,  I  wish  to  correct 
my  answer  to  the  last  question,  there  is  a  clause  fixing 
the  cubic  space  at  300  cubic  feet.  The  want  of  a 
stated  minimum  is,  however,  a  defect  of  the  Public 
Health  Act ;  if  you  notice,  it  is  only  a  recommendation 
that  the  Glasgow  Police  Act  should  be  taken  as  300 
cubic  feet ;  but  in  the  Public  Health  Act  there  is 
mention  of  it. 

19.999.  Except  under  the  44th  section  ;  under  that 
you  can  make  rules,  with  the  consent  of  the  board  of 
supervision? — Using  that  section,  we  have  400  cubic 
feet  per  head. 

20.000.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  Do  you  use  it  and 
enforce  it  ? — Yes,  we  use  it  and  enforce  it. 

20.001.  Do  you  inspect,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  it 
is  not  violated  ? — Yes. 

20.002.  {Chairman.)  You  register  and  inspect? — 
Yes. 

20.003.  Do  you  inspect  at  night  ? — We  do,  but  there 
is  inadequate  provision  for  carrying  out  the  Act.  I 
think  Ave  should  have  more  inspectors. 

20.004.  That  is  entirely  in  your  own  power,  you 
know  ? — It  is  difficult  to  get  them. 

20,00o.  It  is  a  question  of  cost  for  your  town 
council.  You  say  you  have  three  inspectors  ? — Three 
inspectors. 

20.006.  In  Edinburgh  they  have  only  five  ?— Well, 
they  have  far  too  few. 

20.007.  Do  your  people  live  much  in  single  rooms  ? 
— Yes;  about  a  seventh  of  the  population  live  in  single 
rooms. 

20.008.  Is  that  practice  decreasing ;  is  there  any 
improvement  in  that  respect  ? — I  am  afraid  there  is  not. 

20.009.  Are  the  single  rooms  a  good  size  ? — Only 
some  of  them. 

20.010.  The  seventh  of  your  population  who  live  in 
single  rooms  include  a  great  number  of  people  as  to 
whom,  of  course,  there  would  be  no  objection  ;  they 
include  a  widow  by  herself,  and  a  widow  with  a 
daughter,  and  a  factory  girl,  or  two  or  three  factory 
girls  living  together,  two  or  three  male  labourers,  and 
so  forth  ? — Yes,  there  is  no  objection  to  that,  but 
they  very  often  take  in  a  lodger,  and  then  it  is  very 
objectionable. 

20.011.  It  is  very  objectionable,  except  where  it  is 
people  of  the  same  sex  ;  you  would  not  object,  for 
instance,  to  a  widow  taking  in  a  girl  lodger — a  factory 
girl  ? — No,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  that. 

20.012.  Have  you  any  complaint  of  the  common 
staircases  in  your  tenements  in  Aberdeen  ? — The  diffi- 
culty is  to  have  them  kept  clean. 

20.013.  What  do  you  do  ;  does  the  corporation  do 
anything  with  regard  to  tliat  ? — We  have  some  powers 
under  the  local  Act  of  1862 — the  Police  Act — but  until 
recently  it  has  not  been  put  in  force  ;  now  we  enforce 
it ;  the  sanitary  inspector  sends  a  notice  to  the  tenant 
to  tell  them  to  clean  the  stairs,  and  as  to  the  walls 
of  the  staircase,  the  owner  is  requested  to  limewash  it. 

20.014.  The  average  wages  in  Aberdeen  for  skilled 
workmen  are  quite  sufficient  to  pay  for  good  houses, 
are  they  not? — Quite  so.  I  have  an  official  statement 
iierc  of  the  wages  that  I  got  from  the  secretary  of  the 


trades  council,  and  you  will  see  that  they  are  very 
good  wages  {handing  in  the  statement). 

20.015.  With  regard  to  unskilled  labourers  in 
Aberdeen,  do  you  consider  that  they  can  afford  to  pay 
rent  for  a  fair  house  accommodation  ?—  Yes,  I  believe 
in  many  cases  they  can. 

20.016.  What  do  you  consider  are  the  wages  of  un- 
skilled labourers  in  Aberdeen  ? — About  17s.  a  week, 
on  an  average. 

20.017.  And  what  could  they  get  two  rooms  for  ? — 
They  could  get  two  rooms  for  about  ^l.  a  year. 

20.018.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  That  is  2s.  a 
week  ? — Yes.  I  might,  however,  explain  that  although 
they  are  able  to  obtain  old  houses  at  a  ol.  rental,  yet 
for  the  newer  ones  they  would  have  to  pay  11.  to 
7/.  10s.,  a  rent  which  they  are  unable  to  afford. 

20.019.  {Chairman.)  Did  the  town  council  of 
Aberdeen  ever  own  any  accommodation  for  the  work- 
ing classes  themselves? — Until  1880  they  owned  74 
houses  occupied  by  the  fishermen  class,  but  they  were 
let  at  a  very  low  rent.  The  town  council  thought 
that  they  would  raise  those  rents,  and  of  course  an 
outcry  was  got  up  at  once. 

20.020.  They  were  let  at  rents  at  which  they  did 
not  pay  ? — Yes,  they  were  let  ac  rents  at  which  they 
did  not  pay. 

20.021.  And  therefore  it  was  a  charge  upon  the  rate- 
payers for  the  benefit  of  the  particular  persons  that 
occupied  them  ?— Yes.  The  corporation  suffered  a  dimi- 
nution of  revenue  to  the  extent  the  houses  were  underlet. 

20.022.  And  it  was  a  matter  of  favour  ? — Yes. 

20.023.  How  was  it  decided  who  should  have  them  ? 
— They  were  low  valued,  and  a  suggestion  was  made 
that  these  men  should  be  their  own  landlords,  and  buy 
the  houses  from  the  town  council.  Those  people  who 
objected  to  pay  a  very  low  rent  bought  the  houses  at  an 
actuallyhigher  value  than  the  town  council  valued  them. 

20.024.  But  when  the  getting  them  was  a  matter  of 
favour,*  who  decided  who  should  have  them  ? — The 
houses  were  let  by  the  town  council  themselves.  There 
were  only  74 ;  a  number  sufficient  for  all,  at  the  time 
they  were  built. 

20.025.  But  how  did  the  town  council  settle  who 
was  to  go  into  them  ? — The  fishermen  class  are  a  class 
by  themselves ;  they  live  down  in  a  particular  part  of 
the  town,  and  no  difficulty  was  experienced  as  to  the 
tenants  of  individual  houses,  the  tenancies  decended 
from  father  to  son. 

20.026.  But  there  were  more  fishermen  than  these 
74? — Yes,  but  latterly,  owing  to  the  increase  of 
population,  the  houses  were  overcrowded. 

20.027.  You  do  not  mean  that  all  the  fishermen  in 
the  town  lived  in  these  74  houses  ? — Yes,  very  nearly ; 
the  overcrowding  was  considerable  in  those  houses, 
two  families  sometimes  living  in  one  room. 

20.028.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  Have  they  been  less 
overcrowded  since  they  owned  them  themselves  ? — 
Yes. 

20.029.  The  fishei'men  have  taken  the  houses  them- 
selves and  turned  out  the  rest  ? — Yes,  and  turned  out 
the  rest. 

20.030.  Whea  you  had  two  families  in  one  room 
there  did  not  the  corporation  enforce  their  own  law 
with  regard  to  overcrowding  in  their  own  rooms  ? — 
No,  that  is  just  it.  I  do  not  think  that  a  town 
council  should  own  property,  because  the  great 
difficulty  is  to  get  them  to  carry  out  any  sanitary 
arrangements  at  all,  and  for  political  purposes  it  seems 
objectionable. 

20.031.  You  are  against  the  holding  of  houses  by 
corporations  ? — Yes,  the  officers  have  to  send  notices 
to  those  who  are  practically  their  masters. 

20.032.  Have  the  corporation  of  Aberdeen  ever 
built  any  houses  ? — Yes,  they  built  some  houses  for 
the  purpose  of  selling. 

20.033.  Only  for  the  purpose  of  sale  ? — Yes. 

20,03-1.  That  is  a  curious  speculation  for  a  corpora- 
tion to  embark  upon  ? — The  houses  built  were  for 
fishermen  alone,  and  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  over- 
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*  The  witness  misunderstood  the  word  favour  to  mean  that  the  people  were  treated  under  favourable  terms. 
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crowding  amongst  that  class.  The  town  council  were 
the  owners  of  the  ground,  and  wished  to  encourage 
the  fishermen  to  become  their  own  landlords. 

20.035.  That  is  very  curious ;  how  was  it  done  ? — 
They  sold  on  very  easy  terms ;  they  dlowed  the 
people  to  pay  up  first  of  all  a  fourth  of  the  amount 
and-then  allowed  the  rest  to  spread  over  10,  12,  and 
14  years  with  a  4^  per  cent,  interest. 

20.036.  How  do  you  appoint  your  inspectors  in  Aber- 
deen ? — It  is  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  council. 

20.037.  Do  you  examine  them  at  all  ? — No,  they 
are  not  examined. 

20.038.  What  class  of  men  are  appointed  ? — I  am 
fortunate  in  having  a  very  good  chief  inspector  just 
now  ;  he  has  got  a  certificate  from  the  Sanitary  Asso- 
ciation of  Great  Britain  ;  but  as  a  rule  the  class  of  men 
obtained  are  not  specially  fitted  for  sanitary  inspectors. 

20,089.  Do  you  give  the  whole  of  your  time  to 
your  duties  ? — Yes,  with  my  duties  as  police  surgeon . 
I  am  police  surgeon  as  well. 

20.040.  You  do  not  carry  on  ordinary  private 
practice  ? — No. 

20.041.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  medical  officers 
should  give  the  whole  of  their  time  to  their  duties  ? — I 
think  it  very  desirable,  because  they  are  unable  to  carry 
on  the  duties  if  they  are  in  private  practice ;  the  in- 
terest of  private  practice  clashes  with  the  other  interest. 

20.042.  {Earl  Bi-otvnlotc.)  With  regard  to  your 
inspectors,  are  you  consulted  at  all  by  the  council  in 
the  choice  of  them  ;  is  your  opinion  asked  at  all  ? — It 
was  with  our  head  inspector,  but  not  particularly  with 
the  others  whose  appointment  was  considered  of  less 
importance. 

20.043.  It  is  not  the  custom  of  the  council  to  do  so ; 
it  was  only  done  in  one  particular  instance  ? — That  is  so. 

20.044.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
you  were  oftener  consulted  ? — I  think  so. 

20.045.  You  think  that  you  could  pick  up  a  higher 
class  of  men  than  you  have  at  present  ? — I  do  not 
hink  that  any  one  should  be  an  inspector  unless  he 
has  passed  an  examination  to  show  his  fitness  for  it. 

20.046.  (3Ir.  Jesse  Collings.)  I  only  wish  to  put 
one  or  two  questions.  You  were  speaking  about  the 
presence  of  fever  in  Aberdeen ;  have  you  any  fever 
hospitals  belonging  to  the  corporation  ? — Yes,  we 
Lave  a  fever  hospital  belonging  to  the  corporation. 

20.047.  Supported  by  the  rates  ? — Yes,  supported 
by  the  rates ;  but  we  also  have  an  infirmary  taking  in 
fever  patients.  The  arrangement  in  Aberdeen  is 
this:  that  so  many  are  taken  into  the  infirmary,  and 
when  the  beds  are  full  there  then  they  are  taken  to 
the  corporation  hospital. 

20.048.  Do  the  corporation  pay  the  infirmary  so 
much  per  bed  or  anythiiig  for  the  patients  put  in 
there  ? — They  made  an  agreement  some  time  ago 
that  by  giving  the  managers  of  the  infirmary  a  certain 
sum  they  should  for  that  sum  take  in  so  many  patients. 

20.049.  The  patients  themselves  pay  nothing  ? — 
The  patients  themselves  pay  nothing. 

20.050.  Has  the  corporation  got  a  small-pox 
hospital  ? — The  infectious  diseases  hospital  takes  in 
everything. 

20.051.  What  machinery  have  yon  got  for  the 
notification  of  infectious  disease  when  it  exists,  do 
you  rely  upon  the  medical  men  ? — Yes,  we  rely  on 
the  medical  men  of  the  town.  We  have  compulsory 
notification  of  disease,  and  we  find  that  it  works 
admirably. 

20.052.  When  you  say  that  you  have  compulsory 
notification  of  disease,  does  the  compulsion  lie  on  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  the  child  ? — I  will  read  the 
clause  if  you  desire  it. 

20.053.  If  you  will  say  on  whom  the  compulsion 
lests  that  will  be  enough? — It  rests  on  the  medical 
practitioner. 

20.054.  Then  supposing  he  omits  to  do  it,  what 
happens  ? — Then  he  is  liable  to  a  penalty. 

20.055.  Does  he  get  a  fee  when  he  makes  the 
notification  ?— ^He  gets  a  fee  of  2s.  6d.  per  case. 


20.056.  Do  you  find  much  objection  on  the  part  of 
the  poorer  people  to  have  their  children  and  members 
of  their  family  removed  to  these  hospitals  ? — There  is 
a  slight  objection  occasionally  met  with,  but  within 
the  last  year  or  two  they  have  begun  to  consent 
much  more  readily.  It  is  now  easier  work  to  get  them 
to  go  to  the  hospital. 

20.057.  And  the  whole  expense  of  that  is  borne  by 
the  rates  ?-— Yes. 

20.058.  You  stated  that  the  corporation  built 
houses  and  sold  them,  the  purchasers  finding  a  fourth 
of  the  money  and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  pur- 
chase money  to  be  paid  by  easy  instalments  at  4^  per 
cent,  interest  ;  have  the  corporation  found  any 
difiiculty  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  those  instal- 
ments and  the  interest  ? — None  whatever ;  many  of 
the  people  own  their  own  houses  now. 

20.059.  They  paid  regularly  ? — Yes,  they  paid 
regularly.  The  fact  of  it  was  that  after  the  first 
instalment  they  paid  very  little  more  than  they  would 
have  done  if  they  had  had  to  pay  the  rent. 

20.060.  There  is  no  difficulty  you  think  because 
they  are  paying  to  the  corporation.  Do  they  pay  to 
the  corporation  as  readily  as  they  would  pay  to  a 
private  owner  ? — Yes,  because  they  know  that  the 
houses  are  going  to  become  their  own  ;  but  if  they 
were  jiaying  rent  to  the  corporation  simply  as  rent  I 
believe  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  tax,  and  the 
corporation  would  not  get  their  money  so  readily. 

2u,061.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  so  far  as  the  first 
instalment  and  the  interest  is  concerned,  you  have  no 
difficulty  whatever  ? — None  whatever. 

20.062.  With  regard  to  these  74  houses  which 
were  sold  by  the  corporation,  were  they  bought 
mainly  by  the  then  occupants  of  those  houses  ? — Yes. 

20.063.  As  a  rule  they  were  ? — Yes. 

20.064.  And  were  the  series  of  payment  similar  in 
those  cases  ?— The  terms  of  payment  were  the  same. 

20.065.  And  you  found  no  difficulty  in  that  respect  ? 
— None  ;  the  fisherman  class  are  well  off. 

20.066.  With  respect  to  there  being  more  than  one 
family  in  one  room,  are  there  many  instances  in  which 
families  with  grown-up  children  are  found  living  in 
the  same  room  ? — Yes.  This  is  my  last  annual  report, 
and  I  note  two  examples  here  ;  a  man  with  a  wife  and 
four  children  takes  two  small  rooms  at  8s.  6c?.  a 
month ;  he  sublets  one  of  the  rooms  to  another  family 
of  three ;  his  tenants,  like  himself,  are  exceedingly 
dirty,  and  finally  go  off  without  paying  the  rent ; 
when  the  house  was  inspected  the  two  rooms  were  in 
a  filthy  condition.  The  second  case  is  a  small  attic 
less  than  6  feet  in  height  in  which  were  found 
seven  occupants,  namely,  a  man  and  his  wife,  a 
daughter  1 7  years  of  age,  a  daughter  14  years  of  age, 
another  daughter  aged  12,  a  child  aged  six,  and 
another  child  aged  four. 

20.067.  Speaking  as  a  medical  man,  do  you  think 
that  gave  results  accrue  from  so  many  people  living 
in  one  room  ? — I  do.    I  am  certain  of  it. 

20.068.  Both  physically  and  morally  ? — Yes. 

20.069.  Do  you  think  that  the  state  of  filthiness 
and  drunkenness  which  you  describe  resulted  in  any 
degree  from  the  fact  of  their  dwelling  under  those 
unsatisfactory  conditions  ? — I  believe  so.  I  feel  con- 
vinced of  it. 

20.070.  Have  you  any  hope  of  any  considerable 
permanent  improvement  in  the  habits  of  people  so  long 
as  they  live  under  those  conditions  ? — No. 

20.071.  Do  you  think  that  better  housing  should 
take  place  preparatory  to  your  having  any  hope  of  a 
permanent  improvement  in  their  condition  ? — I  think 
it  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  other  improvements. 

20.072.  But  you  say  that  as  long  as  they  live  in 
that  condition  you  have  not  much  hope  of  their  im- 
provement ? — -No.  At  the  top  of  those  courts  are 
public-houses,  and  even  if  you  give  the  people  improved 
dwelling-houses  and  have  public-houses  close  by^  I 
relieve  that  very  little  improvement  will  take  place, 

20.073.  Then  it  acts  and  re-acts  ? — It  acts  and  re-acts. 


Dr.  W.  J.  B. 
Simpson,  M.D. 

6  April  1885. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 


Mr.  Mr.  Alexander  Jamie 

A.J.  Turnbull. 

  20,074.  ( Chairman.^  You  are  a  civil  engineer  of 

6  April  1885.    Greenock,  I  believe? — Yes. 

  20,075.  And  you  have  been  master  of  public  works 

and  burgh  surveyor  of  Greenock  for  nearly  1 1  years  ? 
— Yes,  about  11  years. 

20.076.  And  you  are  the  adviser  of  the  local 
authority  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  construction  of 
buildings  within  the  burgh  ? — I  am. 

20.077.  Is  that  as  regards  the  construction  of  new 
buildings  under  your  local  Act  ? — It  is  as  regards  all 
buildings  coming  before  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court  for 
erection. 

20.078.  Then  you  have  a  Dean  of  Guild  Court  in 
Greenock  ? — Yes. 

20.079.  Is  that  elected  in  the  same  way  as  in 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  ? — Not  quite  ;  the  Dean  of 
Guild  is  elected  by  the  Commissioners  of  Police  ;  he 
is  usually  one  of  the  magistrates,  and  has  the  powers 
of  an  ordinary  magistrate. 

20.080.  Is  he  elected  by  people  who  pay  2s.  6rf.  or 
any  suffrage  of  that  kind  ? — The  Commissioners  of 
Police  are  elected  first  by  all  the  ratepayers,  and  then 
he  is  elected  by  the  body  themselves. 

20.081.  Then  it  is  quite  diiFerent  from  the  Ancient 
Guild  Court  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  elected  by 
the  entire  body  who  pay  2s.  6rf.  ? — Yes. 

20.082.  He  is  in  fact  a  member  of  the  corporation  ? 
— Yes,  but  not  necessarily  so. 

20.083.  They  may  choose  someone  from  outside 
their  body  ? — Yes. 

20.084.  Then  does  he  act  as  regards  any  new 
houses  under  the  private  Act  ? — Yes,  as  regards  new 
houses  and  also  old  houses. 

20,08-5.  Is  it  under  a  private  Greenock  Act  ? — Yes, 
the  local  Act. 

20.086.  Greenock  was  the  first  burgh  in  Scotland 
to  adopt  Sir  Richard  Cross's  Act,  the  Artizans 
Dwellings  (Scotland)  Act,  1875  ?— It  was. 

20.087.  You  applied  in  1876  for  a  provisional 
order  to  carry  out  an  improvement  scheme,  did  you 
not  ?— We  did. 

20.088.  It  was  sanctioned  in  1877  ?— In  July  1877. 

20.089.  After  a  local  inquiry  ? — Yes. 

20.090.  And  an  Act  was  passed  in  1877  confirming 
the  scheme  ? — That  is  so. 

20.091.  In  the  preparation  of  the  improvement 
scheme  and  the  subsequent  local  inquiry  and  valuation 
for  the  purchase  of  property,  you  visited  every 
house  in  the  district  to  be  operated  upon  ?— 1  did 
along  with  the  medical  officer  of  health. 

20.092.  There  is  a  dense  population  in  this  district, 
is  there  not  ? — Very  dense  ;  I  think  I  could  give  you 
the  particulars  of  that  if  required.  I  may  say  shortly 
it  averaged  from  about  450  per  acre  to  1^600  per  acre 
and  upwards,  the  average  being  about  900  per  acre. 

20.093.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  And  what  was  the 
whole  acreage, — three  acres  — The  whole  acreage  was 
about  three  acres  under  the  condemned  areas,  hut  we 
had  to  acquire  about  an  acre  and  a  half  in  addition 
for  access. 

20.094.  {Chairman.)  Was  there  very  much  over- 
crowding in  the  small  houses  ? — Yes,  very  much 
overcrowding. 

20.095.  Had  you  previously  enforced  any  rules 
with  regard  to  overcrowding ;  for  instance,  had  you 
the  300  or  400  foot-rule,  300  feet  per  head  ?— 
Under  the  local  Act  of  1865  we  had  some  provisions, 
but  they  were  not  satisfactory,  and  we  got  an 
additional  local  Act  in  1877. 

20.096.  Then  was  the  mortality  high  in  this  dis- 
trict ? — It  was  very  high ;  about  40  per  1,000. 

20.097.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  general  mor- 
tality of  the  town, — the  death-rate  ? — The  mortality 
in  the  town  is  now  reduced,  1  find,  this  year  to  20  "55. 

20.098.  That  is  an  improvement  ? — Yes,  a  very 
great  improvement.  ^ 

20.099.  Even  when  the  mortality  of  the  town  was 
higher,  the  mortaUty  of  this  particular  district  was 
yerv  much  higher  than  that  of  the  town  in  general  ? — 


ON  Ttjrnbdll  examined. 

The  mortality  of  this  particular  district  was  higher 
than  the  mortality  of  the  town  in  general,  in  fact  in 
some  parts  of  it  it  was  60  per  1,000  I  see  the  medical 
ofiicer  has  made  out.  {See  Appendix  A.  after  question 
20,269.) 

20.100.  What  were  the  chief  defects  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  houses  there  ? — The  chief  defects  in 
the  construction  of  the  houses  there  were  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  waterclosets  and  sanitary  arrange- 
ments in  the  houses  ;  there  was  usually  simply  a  filthy 
ashpit  or  privy  in  the  back  court  entirely  surrounded 
by  houses ;  and  then  there  was  the  want  of  proper 
ventilation  and  light  in  the  houses,  and  a  great  sub- 
division of  the  houses  into  separate  tenancies. 

20.101.  Were  the  rents  high,  considering  the  bad 
character  of  the  accommodation  ? — They  were  very 
high,  considering  the  character  of  the  accommodation; 
the  cheapest  house  that  could  be  obtained,  even  in 
in  those  old  houses,  was  rented  from  about  2s.  to 
2s.  6c?.  a  week  for  a  single  apartment  only  about 
180  square  feet  in  area,  with  a  7-foot  ceiling. 

20.102.  What  was  the  character  of  the  tenants 
chiefly  inhabiting  those  houses  ? — A  considerable 
portion  of  the  houses  were  really  houses  of  ill-fame, 
and  contained  almost  the  very  lowest  class  of  tenants. 

20.103.  And  they  were  willing  to  pay  a  fancy  rent 
to  be  in  a  particular  situation  ? — Yes. 

20.104.  It  is  sometimes  found  that  the  criminal 
classes  are  willing  to  pay  a  higher  rent  to  be  in  a 
particular  spot,  is  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  a  good  deal  of  that 
was  brought  out  in  the  local  inquiry. 

20.105.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  Whereabouts  was 
this  particular  spot  in  the  town  ? — This  is  the  general 
map  of  the  town  {'producing  a  map  and  describing  the 
same) ;  this  is  the  map  of  our  scheme ;  it  was  almost 
in  the  centre  of  the  town. 

20.106.  Where  was  the  land  which  you  took  from 
Sir  Michael  Shaw  Stewart  to  feu  ? — Up  here,  fully 
half-a-mile  ofiT  {pointing  out  the  same). 

20.107.  {Chairman.)  The  object  of  your  improve- 
ment scheme  was  to  clear  away  the  areas  that  were 
crowded  with  unhealthy  dwelling-houses,  and  also  to 
erect  upon  the  same  site  a  better  class  of  houses  ? — 
Yes,  it  was. 

20.108.  The  chief  difiiculty  which  you  found  in 
carrying  out  your  scheme  was  the  enormous  price 
which  you  had  to  pay  to  the  proprietors  and  lessees 
for  the  land  and  buildings  required  ? — Yes,  especially 
for  licensed  premises  which  were  very  much  congre- 
gated in  that  district ;  we  found  about  21  licensed 
houses  in  that  area. 

20.109.  It  was  not  so  much  the  insanitary  houses 
that  cost  you  the  money  as  the  licensed  houses  ? — It 
was  both,  but  chiefly  the  licensed  houses. 

20.110.  Were  there  any  houses  on  this  area  that 
had  been  closed  by  the  corporation  or  for  which  they 
had  obtained  closing  orders  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  uninhabitable  ? — No,  they  had  been  rather  lax  ; 
there  were  certainly  many  houses  that  ought  to  have 
been  closed,  but  pending  this  investigation  they  were 
rather  tender  upon  them. 

20,4H.  But  they  might,  might  they  not,  have 
possibly  reduced  the  compensations  if  they  had  shut 
up  the  houses  ? — In  one  case  that  was  done,  and  the 
tenants  pleaded  that  it  was  confiscation,  and  they  got 
almost  as  large  a  price  as  if  they  had  had  it  open. 

20.112.  Who  did  they  get  the  larger  price  out  of ; 
who  was  the  arbitrator  ? — George  Cunningham,  C.E. 

20.113.  Were  any  of  those  houses  that  were  empty 
standing  empty,  from  being  too  bad  to  inhabit  ? — 
There  were  not  many  of  them  standing  empty  ;  nearly 
all  of  thorn  were  occupied. 

20.114.  How  many  years  purchase  did  they  get? — 
Some  from  14  years  others  as  high  as  25  years 
purchase. 

20.115.  That  is  frightful,  is  it  not,  to  get  from  14 
to  25  years  purchase  for  houses  which  it  is  clear  from 
your  statement  ought  not  to  have  been  inhabited  at 
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all  ? — Yes,  my  valuation  was  about  seven  or  eight 
years  purchase. 

20.116.  Have  you  seen  the  two  amending  Acts  of 
Sir  Richard  Cross's  Act  that  have  been  passed  since 
that  time  ? — I  have  seen  one  amending  Act. 

20.117.  Have  you  seen  the  Act  of  1882  ?— No,  not 
the  Act  of  1882. 

20.118.  Of  course  under  such  circumstances  as 
those  which  you  have  described,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  your  improvement  scheme  will  be  a 
heavy  burden  upon  the  community  for  many  years 
to  come  ? — It  is  so. 

20.119.  What  does  it  cost  you  ? — Threepence  in 
the  pound  at  present,  and  in  addition  to  that  there  is 
a  sanitary  rate  for  public  health  purposes ;  it  is  not  a 
separate  rate,  but  it  is  embodied  in  the  General  Police 
rate ;  but  if  it  were  not  embodied  it  would  be  from 
3c?.  to  4:d.  per  pound  additional. 

20.120.  That  is  perhaps  accounted  for  by  your  not 
having  done  all  that  you  might  have  done  in  previous 
years  ? — Possibly.it  is. 

20.121.  Then  what  sort  of  buildings  have  you 
erected  ? — I  can  show  you  in  a  plan. 

20.122.  How  many  people  do  you  house  ? — We 
have  erected  as  yet  no  houses  upon  the  area  acquired 
from  Sir  Michael  Shaw  Stewart. 

20.123.  (Mi:  Li/u/ph  Stanley.)  Although  you  ac- 
quired it  about  six  years  ago  ? — It  is  not  so  many  years 
ago  since  we  cleared  the  old  areas. 

20.124.  And  you  cleared  the  people  out? — Yes,  in 
detachments. 

20.125.  And  you  have  never  yet  re-housed  one  ? — 
We  have  provided  houses  for  600  people. 

20.126.  Out  of  2,700?— 2,700  on  the  full  areas; 
we  have  abandoned  two  of  the  areas  therein  specified. 

20.127.  {Chairman.)  How  many  people  did  you 
displace  ? — They  are  not  all  displaced  yet ;  we  have,  in 
the  scheme  under  operation,  about  2,300,  and  there  are 
still  the  houses  that  were  not  so  bad  which  we  have 
repaired  and  improved  since  tlie  improvement  trust 
acquired  them;  we  have  still  about  300  people  living 
in  them. 

20.128.  {Mr.  Lyulfli  Stanley.)  You  have  not  told 
us  how  many  there  were  on  the  two  areas  which  you 
have  abandoned? — I  think  I  said  about  400. 

20.129.  Then  that  leaves  2,300  ?— Yes. 

20.130.  Now  you  have  300  living  on  the  area  still  ? 
—Yes. 

20.131.  That  leaves  2,000,  and  you  have  provided 
houses  for  600  ? — Yes. 

20.132.  And  you  have  left  1,400  out  in  the  cold ; 
you  cannot  talk  of  empty  houses  under  the  Act  ? — 
We  reported  that  to  the  Commissioners,  and  also  to  the 
sheriff. 

20.133.  But  your  duty  under  the  Act  is  to  put  up 
those  dwellings  in  Dempster  Street  ? — Yes,  or  to 
provide  others  to  accommodate  them. 

20.134.  But  you  have  not  provided  the  areas? — 
Yes,  we  have  provided  the  areas;  but  not  the  houses 
upon  that  area,  simply  because  there  was  an  abundance 
of  other  houses  which  the  people  were  getting  in  the 
town,  and  the  local  builders  were  complaining  very 
bitterly  indeed,  also  the  site  was  very  unsuitable. 

20,13o.  {Chairman.)  Now-a-days  you  would  be  let 
off  if  you  could  show  that  there  were  enough  houses 
for  those  whom  you  displaced ;  but  by  the  Act  under 
which  you  proceeded,  you  must  have  broken  the  law,  I 
am  afraid  ? — Well,  we  have  sent  in  an  annual  report 
to  the  Home  Secretary,  and  we  have  not  been  called 
to  account. 

20.136.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collings.)  Have  you  offered 
the  laud  ? — Yes,  but  we  have  found  no  purchaser,  ex- 
cept in  one  case,  at  about  one  third  the  price  we  paid 
for  it  originally. 

20.137.  {Mr.  Lyulph.  Stanley.)  Did  you  accept — 
Yes,  we  accepted  it. 

20.138.  {Chairman.)  Then  are  you  taking  steps  to 
put  up  any  artizans  dwellings  in  any  other  part  of  the 
town  ? — No,  not  in  any  other  part  of  the  town  except 
in  those  areas. 

20.139.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley. ^  Are  you  paying  a 


feu  on  the  Dempster  Street  site  ? — Yes,  a  very  heavy  Mr. 
one  amounting  to  about  300^.  per  annum,  and  we  A.J.Tumbull. 
have  spent  1,500/.  in  improving  the  site.   

20.140.  {Chairman.)  And  you  do  not  think  it  ^  April  1885. 
necessary  to  take  other  sites,  because  you  think  there 

is  already  sufScient  accommodation  ? — No,  the  corpora- 
tion have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  take  other  sites. 
I  should  say  that  by  the  time  we  have  the  whole  areas 
occupied  and  built  upon  we  expect  ta  accommodate 
altogether  nearly  one  half  of  the  population  displaced 
upon  those  same  areas, 

20.141.  You  think  that  the  corporation  ought  to  have 
power  to  take  land,  to  acquire  the  whole  land,  do  you 
not,  for  the  purpose  of  letting  or  building  ? — Yes ; 
they  are  very  heavy  rates  of  feu  duties  in  Greenock, 
owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  whole  of  the  land 
is  owned  by  two  proprietors,  and  we  are  unable  to  get 
laud  at  anything  like  a  cheap  rate  to  build  houses 
upon. 

20.142.  And  you  would  let  them  hold  land  and 
build  or  let  it  for  the  purposes  of  building? — Yes,  or 
let  it  out  to  private  builders. 

20.143.  The  effect  of  that  might  be  (there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  it  would)  to 
increase  the  rate.  You  already  complain  of  the  heavy 
rate  that  this  change  has  thrown  upon  you ;  the 
effect  of  what  you  propose  might  be  to  increase  it  still 
further,  might  it  not  ? — Yes,  if  too  large  an  area  were 
taken  at  one  time. 

20.144.  {31r.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  How  much  of  this 
scheme  was  with  the  view  to  street  improvement  ? — 
The  medical  oiEcer's  representation  which  was  made 
in  1876  describes  the  localities  and  gives  his  medical 
view  of  the  case,  but  also  states  that  part  of  the 
scheme,  must  be  for  widening  out  the  accesses  to 
those  densely  populated  areas,  which  of  course  is  a 
street  improvement. 

20.145.  {Chairman.)  You  say  that  the  whole  of 
the  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  belongs  to 
two  proprietors,  and  that  the  average  price  of  it  for 
agricultural  land  is  about  3/.,  do  you  mean  the  feu  ? 
— No,  the  agricultural  rental. 

20.146.  Then  when  it  is  feued,  how  much  do  they 
get? — The  lowest  ordinary  rate  of  feu  duty  is  7s.  a 
pole,  that  is  56/.  an  acre,  and  it  runs  as  high  in 
some  cases  as  80/.,  but  there  is  a  duplicate  feu  duty 
(that  is  twice  the  feu  duty,  and  the  feu  duty)  every 
nineteenth  year  that  makes  three  duties  in  that  one 
particular  year,  that  is  instead  of  paying  for  a  singular 
succession. 

20.147.  Then  you  get  no  rates  and  taxes  out  of  it  ? 
—No. 

20.148.  How  much  is  the  total  amount  of  feus  in 
Greenock  } — -It  would  certainly  be  over  50,000/. 

20.149.  Over  50,000/.  a  year  do  you  mean  ? — Over 
5O,O00Z.  a  year. 

20.150.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  Who  is  the  other 
proprietor,  besides  Sir  Michael  Shaw  Stewart  ? — Mr. 
Crawford  of  Cartsburn. 

20.151.  {Chairman.)  You  have  never  tried  to 
apply  Torrens's  Acts  have  you  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  I  am  not  aware  of  Torrens's  Acts  at  all. 

20.152.  They  are  the  other  set  of  Acts;  there  have 
been  six  or  seven  Acts  passed,  of  which  one  set  is  called 
Cross's  and  the  otherjTorrens's.  Torrens's  are  generally 
supposed  to  be  applicable  to  smaller  areas  and  Cross's 
to  larger;  where  you  want  to  proceed  in  the  case  of 
one  or  two  houses  together  it  is  considered  better  to 
proceed  under  Torrens's  Acts  ? — Is  that  amending 
the  system  of  compensation  for  unhealthy  properties  ? 

20jl53.  Torrens's  Act  and  the  amending  Act  in 
1882  are  supposed  to  be  very  satisfactory  indeed  as 
regards  the  compensation  in  small  areas  ?  — That  I  did 
not  know. 

20.154.  {3Ir.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  What  have  you 
spent  thus  far  upon  your  scheme? — For  properties 
alone  we  have  spent  about  127,000/. 

20.155.  That  is  27,000/.  more  than  you  estimated? 
— Yes  ;  and  of  course  the  buildings  tliat  have  been 
erected  upon  it  have  been  built  with  corporation 
funds. 
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Mr.  20,156.  The  buildings  for  tLe  600  ?— Yes. 

A.J.Tiirnbull.  20,157.  (Chairman.)  You  would  like  the  local 
— ; —        authority  to  have  the  power   themselves  to  close 

6  April  1885.  houses  unfit  for  human  habitation  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  the 
16th  section  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  the  section  the 
medical  ofiicers  work  upon  just  now,  is  found  to  woi-k 
fairly  well.  But  there  is  one  particular  poiut  which 
the  sanitary  inspector  and  the  medical  officers  would 
like  to  see  improved,  and  that  is,  that  they  should  not 
only  be  able  to  condemn  the  houses  and  shut  them  up, 
but  that  if  the  proprietors  fail  to  make  the  improve- 
ment suggested  the  corporation  should  be  able  to  enter 
into  the  possession  of  those  properties,  execute  such 
repairs  and  alterations  as  may  be  necessary,  and 
deduct  from  the  total  expense  of  the  property  the 
expenses  it  cost  them. 

20.158.  They  could  do  the  work  and  charge  it  now? 
— They  may  do  it,  but  there  is  often  great  difficulty 
in  recovering  the  expenses. 

20.159.  You  would  like  also  to  get  the  power  which 
the  corporation  of  Aberdeen  appear  to  possess,  the 
corporation  themselves  closing  the  houses  instead  of 
applying  to  the  magistrates  for  that  purpose  ? — Yes, 
it  sometimes  involves  great  circumlocution  and  delay 
in  the  procedure. 

20.160.  The  corporation  of  Aberdeen  have  that 
power  now  ? — So  I  understand. 

20.161.  (Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  Are  the  corpora- 
tion the  landlords  of  these  houses  which  they  have 
built  for  the  600  ? — Yes,  they  are  under  the  Acts ; 
they  have  not  borrowed  the  money  from  the  Govern- 
ment for  it ;  they  have  borrowed  the  money  from 
private  parties.  We  offered  first  of  all  to  local  parties 
to  do  the  work,  and  failing  their  taking  up  the  ground 
and  doing  it,  we  proceeded  to  do  it  ourselves. 

20.162.  (Chairman.)  Is  that  under  a  clause  in  the 
Act  or  under  rules  made  under  the  Act  ? — I  think  it 
is  under  one  of  the  clauses  of  the  Act, 

20.163.  You  think  tha.t  among  other  new  powers 
which  corporations  ought  to  have,  should  be  a  greater 
power  with  regai'd  to  closets,  and  to  enforcing  the 
supply  of  closets? — Yes,  as  to  the  number  and  position 
of  them.  We  have  great  difficulty  in  getting  the 
position  of  things  prevailing  in  Greenock  out  of 
vogue,  having  all  the  closets  in  the  centre  of  the 
house  opening  and  ventilating  on  the  staircase. 

20,161.  How  far  have  those  houses  for  600  people 
housed  the  same  class  as  those  who  were  among  the 
2,000  turned  out  ? — I  am  afraid  not  to  any  great 
extent ;  the  houses  which  we  erected  first  were  all 
houses  of  two  or  three  apartments  ;  it  was  thought 
first  that  they  should  not  erect  any  of  single  apart- 
ments at  all  or  very  few,  consequently  the  majority 
of  those  people  had  to  go  elsewhere;  the  last  houses, 
however,  -svhich  we  are  erecting  (and  the  plan  is  before 
you)  are  nearly  all  of  single  apurtments,  to  try  and 
provide  for  that  very  class,  and  each  single  apartment 
has  a  separate  watercloset  lighted  and  ventilated  from 
outside.  I  think  it  is  the  only  instance  in  Scotland  in 
which  this  stylo  of  house  has  been  adopted  to  try 
and  get  that  particular  class  of  people  as  well  as 
possible  hou.sed  in  that  style  cf  house  at  the  lowest 
rents  possible  ;  there  is  nothing  less  than  10  feet  high 
ceilings. 

20.165.  Suppose  the  corporation  found  a  man  and 
his  wife  and  a  lot  of  grown-up  chihlren  in  one  room, 
in  those  single-room  places  under  them,  would  they 
turn  them  out  ? — The  house  must  be  measured  and  it 
is  passed,  providing  that  no  less  than  300  cubic  feet  of 
air-space  is  provided  for  each  occupant. 

20.166.  Provided  there  is  that,  will  they  leave 
them  alone  ? — If  it  is  one  family,  I  suppose  they 
must. 

20.167.  (Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley^  You  would  allow 
the  husband  and  wife  and  two  children  over  8  ? — Yes. 

20.168.  But  if  they  had  three  children  you  would 
come  down  upon  them  ? — We  might  in  certain  cases. 

20.169.  You  would  not  mind  if  there  were  a  man 
and  wife  and  boy  of  17  and  gii  l  of  18  ;  you  would 
not  interfere  on  the  ground  of  decency  — I  suppose 
in  certain  cases  they  would  interfere. 


20.170.  That  would  be  in  their  discretion  ?— Thai 
would  be  in  their  discretion. 

20.171.  (Chairman?)  You  have  gone  into  this 
question  in  Greenock  of  single  rooms  and  the  people 
that  live  in  them  of  diffijrent  conditions  ? — Yes. 

20.172.  You  have  afterwards  made  inquiries  in 
Greenock  ? — Yes. 

20.173.  Then  in  1881  out  of  58,000  odd  people 
whose  condition  you  looked  into,  there  were  2,416 
families  with  8,142  people  living  in  small  rooms  ? — 
2,416  families  in  single  apartments. 

20.174.  8,142  people  living  in  single  rooms? — > 
Yes. 

20.175.  (Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  A  little  more  than 
three  to  a  family  ? — About  3  "37. 

20.176.  (Chairman.)  You  found  in  two  cases  there 
were  10  people  in  a  single  room  ? — Yes,  that  is  a 
fact. 

20.177.  In  nine  cases  nine  people  ? — Yes,  you  have 
the  table  before  you.  (See  Appendix  B.  after  question 
20,269). 

20.178.  Then  in  31  cases  eight  people  ? — That  is  so. 

20.179.  In  82  cases  seven  people? — That  is  so. 

20.180.  (Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  What  is  the 
population  of  Greenock ;  is  it  50,000  ? — About  70,000, 
within  the  municipal  burgh. 

20.181.  (Chairman.)  This  table  applies  to  58,000? 
— Within  the  Parliamentary  boundary,  58,000. 

20.182.  You  have  a  very  strong  opinion  that  the 
bad  accommodation  is  largely  owing  to  drink,  have 
you  not  ? — A  very  strong  opinion  indeed.  We  find 
that  meets  us  at  eveiy  turn. 

20.183.  With  regard  to  the  very  poor,  do  you  con- 
sider that  labourers  not  earning  very  high  wages — the 
poorer  class  of  people  who  are  in  work — often  inhabit 
a  single  room  when  if  they  chose  to  spend  less  money 
on  drink  they  might  inhabit  better  quarters  ? — I  quite 
believe  so. 

20.184.  You  have  a  very  strong  opinion,  have  you 
not,  in  favour  of  allotments  and  gardens  in  connexion 
even  with  houses  in  towns  ? — Yes, 

20.185.  You  think  that  there  should  be  garden  plots 
outside  the  town  ? — Or  even  window  gardens  ;  some 
means  of  encouraging  people  to  take  part  in  that 
would  be  very  helpful. 

20.186.  (Lord  Carrington.)  Are  allotments  given  ? 
— In  Greenock  nothing  is  done  under  the  corpora- 
tion in  that  way ;  and  that  is  one  reason  why  I  should 
like  the  corporation,  if  possible,  to  have  power  to 
get  cheap  land  in  the  vicinity  of  towns  so  that  part  of 
it  might  be  allotted  out  at  a  nominal  rate  to  those 
occupants  of  small  houses. 

20.187.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  great 
practical  benefit? — I  think  it  would. 

20.188.  (Mr.  Broadhurst.)  You  would  have  to  go 
out  of  the  town  of  Greenock  to  find  allotment  space, 
would  you  not  ? — No,  there  are  portions  of  ground 
coming  quite  close  into  the  town  that  might  be  suit- 
able for  it ;  iu  fact,  private  entei-prise  quite  recently 
has  taken  from  Sir  Michael  Shaw  Stewart  one  or  two 
acres  of  ground  and  divided  it  out  into  allotment 
spaces  of  that  kind.  Of  course,  it  is  only  the  better- 
disposed  class  of  artizans  that  at  present  take  advan- 
tage of  that;  but  they  let  them  out  in  5s.  to  Qs. 
l)lots ;  about  50  have  been  already  allocated  in 
Greenock. 

10.189.  Does  the  landowner  make  the  terms  easy 
for  the  acquisition  of  allotment  ground  ;  does  he  take 
an  inti-rest  in  encouraging  gardening  among  the 
people  ? — I  cannot  s;iy  much  as  to  that ;  it  is  only  at 
his  pleasure  that  this  is  allowed  ;  they  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  any  lease.  I  suppose  that  if  anybody 
came  to  feu  the  ground  they  would  be  turned  out. 

20.190.  You  have  it  on  half-yearly  tenancy? — Just 
half-yearly  or  annually  ;  I  am  not  quite  sure  which. 

20.191.  (Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  So  fnr  as  I  under- 
stand, you  say  you  think  that  the  chief  difficulty  in 
getting  better  housing  for  the  poor  in  Greeuock  is  the 
drink  ? — That  is  one  great  difficulty. 

20.192.  Is  not  one  difficulty  in  the  way  of  private 
builders  the  very  great  feu  duties  ? — Yes. 
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20.193.  Do  not  you  think  that  if  the  land  was  held 
by  many  proprietors  competition  would  alter  that  ? — 
I  think  it  would. 

20.194.  You  think  it  is  a  very  high  feu  duty  ?— Yes, 
especially  where  some  of  the  land  is  poor  agricultural 
land. 

20.195.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  a  town 
should  be  entitled  to  acquire  land  at  a  fair  price, 
having  regard  to  its  agricultural  value,  for  the  purpose 
of  parting  with  it  to  builders  who  have  to  house  the 
working  classes  ? — That  is  my  strong  opinion  under 
conditions;  the  houses  should  be  of  a  proper  and 
suitable  condition, 

20.196.  You  think  that  it  is  a  hopeless  thing  for 
the  population  of  Greenock  that  this  monopoly  of  land 
should  block  them  ? — Yes,  that  we  cannot  get  land 
cheaper  than  from  60/.  to  80Z.  an  acre  for  building 
purposes. 

20.197.  So  far  as  I  understand  this  scheme  of  yours 
of  1877,  you  came  to  Sir  Richard  Cross  and  to  Par- 
liament with  a  ready-made  agreement  with  Sir 
Michael  Stewart,  only  waiting  confirmation  by  Parlia- 
ment ? — We  applied  to  our  solicitors  in  London  and 
were  told  that  this  was  an  essential  part  of  the 
scheme  ;  that  we  must  have  ready  to  show  to  Parlia- 
ment an  area  of  ground  within  at  least  a  mile  of  the 
town  on  which  we  could  place  those  houses  if  required. 
All  along  we  had  the  idea  that  we  never  would  require 
that  ground. 

20.198.  At  any  rate,  you  came  to  Parliament 
showing  that  you  had  already  made  a  provisional 
agreement  to  acquire  that  piece  of  land,  about  two 
acres  ? — Five  acres. 

20.199.  From  Sir  Michael  Shaw  Stewart,  with 
specifications  of  houses  to  be  put  up  and  on  the  faith 
of  that,  you  got  Parliamentary  powers  to  clear  this 
site  with  this  2,700  people,  and  one  of  the  conditions 
put  upon  you  was  this — I  read  from  Sir  Richard 
Cross's  Confirming  Order :  "  The  buildings  on  the 
"  lands  constituting  the  improvement  areas  when  the 
"  same  shall  have  been  acquired  shall  be  taken  and 
"  removed  in  sections,  the  buildings  and  ncAV  buildings 
"  on  the  said  lands  shall  be  erected  according  to 
'■'  regulations  to  be  from  time  to  time  made  in  that 
"  behalf  by  the  Board  of  Police  of  Greenock,  with  the 
"  approval  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secre- 
"  taries  of  State,  subject,  nevertheless,  to  theconfirma- 
"  tion  of  the  said  agreement."  That  is  the  agreement 
with  Sir  Michael  Shaw  Stewart.  "  So  far  as  relates 
"  to  the  lauds  comprised  therein."  Do  not  you  read 
that  as  meaning  you  were  to  make  your  demolition 
piecemeal  and  by  degrees  ;  that  as  you  pulled  down  a 
section  you  were  to  "rebuild  a  section  ? — Yes,  and  so 
we  have  done. 

20.200.  But  you  have  only  built  for  600,  and  you 
have  turned  out  2,000  ? — Because  it  was  impossible 
to  build  for  more  owing  to  the  density  of  the  popula- 
tion displaced. 

20.201.  But  you  might  have  erected  on  Sir  Michael 
Shaw  Stewart's  land  for  that  ? — Yes,  but  we  found 
that  whenever  notices  were  given  the  people  left  the 
houses  before  we  came  to  pull  them  down,  and  they 
found  houses  elsewhere. 

20.202.  Still  this  Act  of  Parliament  did  not  contem- 
plate relieving  you  of  any  liability  of  reconstruction 
on  the  supposition  that  the  people  would  find  houses 
elsewhere,  and  on  the  faith  of  that  you  got  your 
powers  ? — Yes. 

20.203.  How  many  years  do  you  apprehend  to  run 
by ;  do  your  corporation  consider  themselves  bound 
to  re-house  ? — Only  if  necessary. 

20.204.  Whe]-e  do  you  find  that  in  the  Act;  you  are 
importing  a  discretion  at  your  own  will  which  is 
not  given  you  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  ? — Perhaps 
that  is  one  point  that  ought  to  be  rectified. 

20.205.  Is  not  the  best  thing  to  conform  to  the  law ; 
how  many  years  have  you  allowed  to  elapse  ? — In 
1877  we  be<^an  operations. 

20.206.  That  is  eight  years  ago  ;  that  fact  remains  ? 
— Yes. 

20.207.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collings.)  You  say  that  you 


bought  some  of  these  houses  at  from  14  to  25  years  Mr. 
purchase.    On  what  was  that  based;  was  that  based  A.J.  Tumbull. 
on  the  income  of  an  overcrowded  house  or  on  the  ~ — 
income  which  a  house  would  be  if  it  only  accommo-    ^  April  1885. 
dated  its  fair  number  of  occupants  ? — It  was  upon 
the  ordinary  annual  rental  of  the  property. 

20.208.  So  that  if  the  owner  of  the  property  put  20 
tenants  into  a  house  which  according  to  a  proper 
standard  would  only  accommodate  10,  he  received 
compensation  at  so  many  years  purchase  on  the  rental 
he  obtained  from  the  20 — From  the  total  rental. 

20.209.  Then  you  gave  a  premium  to  the  property 
owner  for  his  misdeeds ;  you  recompensed  him  for 
overcrowding,  in  fact  ? — That  is  so.  I  hold  that  the 
proprietors  in  many  cases  had  been  deriving  quite 
immoral  rents  I  may  say  from  the  properties. 

20.210.  And  you  were  compelled  to  pay  purchase 
money  based  on  that  overcrowding  ? — Yes. 

20.211.  Did  you  do  that  willingly  ?— No,  not  at  all; 
only  by  arbitration. 

20.212.  Then  that  arbitration  was  carried  on  by 
an  appointed  arbitrator?  —  Yes,  appointed  by  the 
Government. 

20.213.  It  cost  you  about  127,000/.  ?— Yes,  for  the 
properties  alone. 

20.214.  What  do  you  think  you  would  have  had  to 
pay  if  you  had  only  paid  a  fair  price  as  between  a 
willing  seller  and  a  willing  buyer  ? — I  think  my 
original  estimate  was  only  about  90,000/,  I  see  in  my 
estimate  for  the  artizans  scheme  that  I  put  it  at 
100,000/. ;  but  that  was  putting  it  in,  as  I  consider, 
very  fully. 

20.215.  Then  you  consider  that  you  paid  something 
like  27,000/.  over  and  above  the  fair  price  ? — Some  30 
to  40  per  cent,  more  than  we  ought  to  have  paid. 

20.216.  Do  you  consider  that  such  transactions 
would  be  carried  out  more  satisfactorily  if  instead  of 
having  an  ordinary  arbitrator  appointed,  there  were 
an  official  valuer,  a  man  with  a  judicial  position,  who 
would  not  be  likely  to  be  employed  by  any  of  the 
opposite  parties,  or  who  would  be  confined,  in  fact, 
to  official  valuation ;  would  you  be  more  likely  to 
secure  more  satisfactory  valuations  by  such  an 
arrangement  ? — I  think  we  would.  There  are  these 
two  points  :  I  think  that  the  valuator  should  be  a 
man  appointed  specially  for  this  purpose  connected 
with  insanitary  dwellings,  and  that  no  compensation 
should  be  given  for  prospective  valuation  for  which 
we  have  to  pay  very  large  sums,  through  people 
stating  they  had  certain  schemes  in  the  air  which  they 
were  going  to  do  but  never  did ;  and  also  too  high  a 
value  for  subdivided  dwellings  and  overcrowded 
premises. 

20.217.  You  think  that  the  property  should  be 
taken  for  the  public  good  at  a  fair  price  ? — At  a  fair 
price,  considering  the  condition  and  unhealthy  nature 
of  the  property  in  which  it  then  stood,  and  deducting 
from  it  the  full  value  required  to  put  it  into  a  healthy 
and  sanitary  state. 

20.218.  Do  you  think  that  the  want  of  these 
provisions  which  you  are  naming  tends  to  deter  local 
authorities  from  undertaking  improvement  schemes  ? 
-—Yes,  we  had  a  very  much  larger  scheme  in  pro- 
spect, and  I  think  in  view  of  our  experience  under 
this  Act  we  are  not  likely  to  enter  upon  it  now. 

20.219.  Then  you  think  that  the  excessive  demand 
for  compensation  with  regard  to  property  acts  as  a 
deterrent  from  putting  into  execution  such  Acts  ? — 
Under  the  present  mode  of  valuation  and  compensation 
that  is  so. 

20.220.  You  say  the  corporation  have  repaired  and 
improved  property  to  the  extent  of  accommodating 
300  people,  and  have  built  other  houses  to  the  extent 
of  accommodating  600  persons  ;  has  tliat  transaction 
made  any  loss  to  the  rates? — That  is  all  included  in 
the  rates. 

20.221.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  the  management 
of  that  property?  —  Kot  very  much.  We  have  a 
special  factor  appointed  for  this  special  purpose. 

20.222.  Have   you  any  more   difficulty  than  an 
ordinary  proprietor  ? — I  do  not  think  so, 
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j(f,.  20,223.  None  beyond  the   ordinary  difficulty  of 

A.J.  Turnbvll.  getting  the  rents  ? — And  looking  after  the  repairs. 

— ; —  20,224.  Do   you  charge  the  ordinary  rent  ? — We 

®  April  1885.    charge  quite  a  fair  ordinary  rent  for  those  houses. 

20.225.  And  do  you  go  in  to  get  as  much  rent  as 
competition  will  allow  you,  or  to  get  only  what  you 
consider  a  fair  rent.? — The  builders  complain  that  we 
are  giving  quite  superior  houses  at  low  rents,  and 
that  they  cannot  compete  with  the  local  authority 
with  that  class  of  house. 

20.226.  That  being  so,  if  the  local  authority  were 
to  continue  that  operation  so  as  to  extend  over  the 
whole  area,  would  you  not  secure  your  object  in 
getting  houses  at  the  lowest  possible  price  ? — Yes,  but 
at  an  increased  expense  to  the  ratepayers. 

u  20,227.  But  if  in  addition  to  that  you  had  power  to 
take  land  eompulsorily  at  a  fair  price,  would  you  be 
able  still  further  to  secure  your  aim  ? — I  believe  we 
could,  if  we  had  cheap  land,  and  the  local  authority 
had  power  to  build  houses  of  this  class  at  moderate 
rents,  I  believe  we  could  accomplish  a  great  deal  in 
this  direction. 

20.228.  You  stated  that  you  offered  the  land  on 
several  occasions  by  auction,  and  that  on  one  occasion 
there  was  about  a  third  of  what  it  cost  offered,  and 
that  you  sold  at  that  price  ? — It  was  rather  a  low 
price ;  I  think  it  cost  us  91.,  and  we  sold  it  at  4/.  per 
square  yard. 

20.229.  Did  you  put  any  conditions  in  the  sale  as 
to  what  buildings  should  be  put  on  the  ground  ?— In 
that  case  business  premises  were  allowed  to  be  put  on 
it. 

20.230.  If  you  had  made  the  condition  that  only 
dwelling-houses  were  to  be  put  on  it,  do  you  think  it  is 
likely  that  you  would  have  sold  it  at  all  ? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

20.231.  It  would  have  been  a  lower  price  ? — Yes. 

20.232.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  local  authorities 
can  build  houses  where  a  private  owner  cannot  ? — That, 
I  believe,  is  the  case  in  Greenock. 

20.233.  Vv'^hat  precaution  do  you  take  in  such  a  case 
to  prevent  land,  after  it  has  left  your  hands,  being 
charged  a  still  higher  rental,  an  extra  annual  charge  ? 
— We  cannot  control  anything  as  to  that  after  it  leaves 
our  hands. 

20.234.  But  if  you  were  to  retain  that  in  your  hands 
as  a  corporation,  you  would  have  no  inducement  to 
make  a  profit  upon  the  house  ? — Except  a  fair  rental. 

20.235.  Therefore  does  that  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  by  keeping  it  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities 
you  secure  an  increase  of  value,  either  going  into  the 
deduction  of  rental,  or  even  an  increased  profit,  which 
profit  will  go  to  the  poor  of  the  community  ? — Yes. 

20.236.  Do  you  recommend  that  ? — Yes,  if  we 
could  secure  cheaper  land,  and  lower  rates  of  com- 
pensation for  the  purchase  of  property. 

20.237.  Do  you  recommend  that  as  one  means  by 
which  you  hope  to  secure  a  decrease  of  price  in  pro- 
viding dwellings  ?-—  I  believe  it  would  do  so  to  a  certain 
extent. 

20.238.  You  said  that  a  portion  of  your  outlay  was 
for  street  improvement ;  is  that  street  improvement 
more  or  less  necessary  to  complete  your  sanitary 
scheme  ? — It  is  to  give  better  light  and  ventilation,  and 
wider  accesses  to  the  ])ropertics. 

20.239.  Therefore  it  might  be  considered  that  it 
would  be  ]5art  of  the  scheme  as  a  whole  ? — It  is  indeed 
an  important  part  of  the  sanitary  scheme. 

20.240.  You  spoke  of  the  allotments  ;  do  you  advc 
cate  that  local  authorities  should  have  power  to  take 
land  at  a  fair  price  for  the  purpose  of  letting  in  allot- 
ments ? — I  do,  both  for  letting  allotments  and  for 
recreation,  public  pai-ks,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

20.241.  You  stated  that  drink  was  one  cause  of  the 
difficulties  you  are  contending  with — Yes.  First 
of  all,  in  making  high  values  of  the  property,  and  in 
degrading  the  character  of  the  people. 

20.242.  You  have  also  stated  that  8,142  out  of 
58,000  people  live  in  houses  of  one  apartment  ? — Yes. 

20.243.  Ilave  you  considered  that  it  is  a  case  in 
which  drunkenness  and  want  of  good  dwellings  act 


and  re-act,  or  whether  you  think  that  the  poor  dwelling 
accommodation  comes  solely  from  drink? — It  is  a 
case  of  action  and  re-action  certainly.  In  the  older 
dwellings  the  labourers  have  no  comfort  whatever  in 
getting  home  wet  and  weary  from  work,  and  they  fly  to 
the  public-house  as  a  more  cheery  and  warmer  place. 

20.244.  Do  you  hope  for  or  expect  any  permanent 
improvement  until  better  dwellings  are  provided?—- 
No,  unless  by  repressing  the  dirtiness  of  the  occupants 
and  punishing  them  for  dirt  and  providing  prizes  or 
inducements  for  cleanliness. 

20.245.  In  such  houses  where  there  are  four,  five,  or 
six,  and  in  some  cases  nine  people  in  a  room,  do  you 
think  that  any  amount  of  repression  or  punishment 
will  enable  people  to  live  decently  in  such  houses  ?— 
That  is  not  allowed  now,  though  it  was  the  case  when 
these  representations  were  made;  the  Act  is  now 
more  stringently  enforced. 

20.246.  Do  you  expect  in  such  cases  of  one-roomed 
houses  that  any  amount  of  punishment  or  rules  will 
enable  people  to  live  in  a  decent  and  cleanly  manner  ? 
— Not  to  any  great  extent.  I  think  that  two  apart- 
ments should  be  provided  in  every  case,  if  possible. 

20.247.  You  said  that  plots  of  land  wei  e  provided 
for  as  allotments  at  5s.  each  ;  can  you  tell  me  what 
size  those  would  be  ? — From  30  to  40  feet  square. 

20.248.  Do  you  think  from  a  moral  point  of  view, 
that  if  allotment  land  was  generally  provided  it  would 
be  one  remedy  to  prevent  their  going  to  the  public- 
house? — It  would  certainly  assist,  and  encouraging 
window  gardening  in  addition  would  do  so. 

20.249.  Y'ou  have  given  strong  evidence  that  the 
monopoly  of  land  that  brings  the  price  up  to  fi'om  56/. 
to  80/.  per  acre  for  the  feu  is  one  great  drawback  to 
the  erection  of  cheap  houses  ? — Yes, 

20.250.  Such  land  lets  at  3/.  an  acre  as  the  rental  ? 
— Yes,  some  of  it;  some  only  10s.  an  acre. 

20.251.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  increased 
value  ;  to  the  spread  of  the  town  ? — The  town  increas- 
ing out  into  the  country,  and  there  being  only  two 
proprietors  who  keep  the  land  in  their  own  possession. 

20.252.  Then  the  accident  of  the  possession  of  land 
enables  those  two  men  to  tax  the  community  at  the 
difference  between  56/.  and  80/.  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

20.253.  Do  you  know  any  other  way  to  keep  the 
value  of  land  down  except  the  possession  of  it  by  the 
community  ?■ — I  cannot  see  any  other  way  than  by  the 
corporation  having  the  power  to  acquire  it  at  a  very 
moderate  rate. 

20.254.  But  having  acquired  it,  if  they  once  part 
with  it,  do  not  the  same  difficulties  begin  ?^ — If  they 
part  with  it  there  will  be  buildings  erected  upon  it. 

20.255.  Will  not  also  the  price  of  the  land  be  in- 
creased by  the  annual  charges,  as  you  call  them  ?— ^You 
mean  if  the  corporation  let  it  off  in  plots  to  other 
parties,  I  presume. 

20.256.  Yes  ? — Then  they  would  let  it  off  under  the 
condition  that  they  would  build  thereon. 

20.257.  That  means  that  they  would  practically 
retain  possession  of  it  so  far  as  the  price  is  concerned  ? 
—Yes. 

20.258.  Your  experience  leads  you  to  think  that 
that  would  be  a  remedy  ? — Yes,  one  very  important 
remedy. 

20.259.  Having  experience  of  this  one-room  system, 
do  you  contemplate  the  continuation  of  that  system 
as  anything  of  a  satisfactory  character  as  a  perma- 
nent solution  of  this  difficulty  with  regard  to  the 
housing  of  the  poor  ? — We  are  building  as  few  houses 
as  possible  of  one  room,  and  of  course  we  are  im- 
proving those  that  exist  as  largely  as  we  can,  to  try 
and  remedy  the  evils  that  are  always  consequent  upon 
them. 

20.260.  Does  this  land  of  3/.  an  acre  lie  within  the 
burgh  ?— Y''es,  600  or  700  acres  of  it. 

20.261.  And  that  pays  i-ates  only  on  the  rental  ? — 
The  unfeuL'd  land,  that  is,  the  agricultural  land,  at  an 
average  of  3/.  an  acre,  only  pays  one  sixth  of  the 
ordinary  local  rates ;  but  none  of  the  land  that  is 
feued  amounting  to  about  50,000/.  a  year  pays  local 
rates. 
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20.262.  Bat  that  land  at  31.  an  acre  only  pays  one 
sixth  ? — Yes,  one  sixth  of  what  the  other  ratepayers 
pay. 

20.263.  Therefore  the  local  burdens  fall  upon  the 
general  community  and  not  on  the  land  ? — Yes. 

20.264.  Although  that  land  is  by  the  efforts  and 
requirements  of  the  community  increasing  in  value 
yearly  ? — By  the  increase  of  the  town,  that  is  so. 

20.265.  Ts  that  considered  in  your  town  fair  to  the 
community  ? — It  is  considered  a  very  great  hardship 
in  Greenock. 

20.266.  And  you  would  recommend  an  alteration 
in  that  respect? — I  think  I  should. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


6  April  1885. 


20.267.  {Earl  Brownlow.)  With  regard  to  drink,  Mr. 
do  the  poor  in  Greenock  drink  entirely  in  public-  Tumhull. 
houses,  or  at  home  too  ? — In  both  ways.  But,  of 
course,  in  Greenock  they  drink  in  public-houses  much 
more  than  in  England.  There  is  sitting  accommo- 
dation and  side  rooms,  where  they  can  sit  and  make 
themselves  comfortable  for  the  whole  evening. 

20.268.  Have  you  any  idea  what  proportion  the 
number  of  public-houses  bears  to  the  population  ? — 
There  are  214  licensed  houses,  that  is,  about  one  to 
every  330  people. 

20.269.  And  in  the  new  areas  is  there  any  prohi- 
bition ? — We  prohibited  them  entirely.  There  are  no 
public-houses  allowed  there. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  10  o'clock. 


Appendix  to  Evidence  of  Me.  Tuknbtjll. 
A. 

Table  showing  Annual  Moetalitt,  Infectious  Diseases,  &o.,  in  Greenock,  from  1855  to  1884  inclusive. 
(Compiled  from  Statistics  prepared  by  Mr.  Geo.  A.  D.  Mackay,  Sanitary  Inspector.) 


Years. 

Mean  Annual 
Mortality 
per  1,000. 

No.  of  Deaths 
from  Infectious 
Diseases. 

No.  of  Cases  of 

Infectious 
Diseases  treated 
in  Hospital. 

Rate  per  1,000  of 
Population 

treated 
in  Hospital. 

1855-56  (2  years) 
1857-66  (10    „  ) 
1867-76  (10    „  ) 

1877-81  (5     „  ) 
1882-84  (3      „  ) 

1884  - 

31-61 
31-52 
29-66 

648 
3,723 
3,709 

636 
4,058 
4,684 

7-  76 

8-  45 
7-85 

|-  Under  voluntary  arrangement. 

1  Since  compulsory  powers  have  been 
J     strictly  enforced. 

23-32 
22-20 

824 
505 

1,388 
853 

4-12 
3-98 

20-55 

139 

292 

4-02 

Inote. — The  sanitary  clauses  of  the  Local  Police  Act 
came  into  force  in  1877,  and  the  operations  under  the 
Artizans  Dwellings  Improvement  Act  were  commenced 
in  1878.  The  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity since  1877  is  very  marked,  and  is  largely  due  to 
the  pulling  down  of  dwelling-houses  unfit  for  human 
habitation,  to  improvements  effected  on  existing 
dwelling-houses,  courts,  &c.,  to  strict  enforcement  of 
regulations  connected  with  lodging-houses,  and  having 


reference  to  over-crowding,  cleanliness,  &c.,  and  to  the 
efficient  measures  taken  for  the  proper  isolation  of  cases 
of  infectious  disease  under  the  42nd  section  of  the 
"  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  1867,"  and  the  special 
provisions  under  the  Local  Act  of  1877. 

The  rate  of  motality  in  the  unhealthy  areas  condemned 
by  Dr.  Wallace,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  under  the 
Artizans  Dwellings  Act,  ranged  from  40  per  1,000  to  67 
per  1,000  on  an  average  of  10  years. 


B. 

ISTuMBER  of  Apaktments  to  cach  Family,  specifying  the  Number  of  Persons  in  each  Family  and  the  Number  of 
Families  in  each  size  of  House  ;  also,  the  Number  of  Individuals  in  each  size  of  House  within  the  Bubgh  of 
Greenock,  1881. 


Number  of  Persons  in 
each  Tamily. 


Number  of  Rooms  or  Apartments. 


10  and 
upwards. 


Totals. 


Families. 


Indivi- 
duals. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7  ■ 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

Number  of  PamUies  - 
Number  of  Individuals 


284 
596 
524 
431 
295 
162 
82 
31 
9 
2 


2,416 


8,142 


258 
871 
1,054 
1,135 
1,045 
789 
575 
326 
130 
52 
15 
6 


6,258 


28,211 


78 
314 
364 
372 
334 
341 
266 
181 
87 
37 
21 
6 
1 


2,402 


11,781 


19 
67 
111 
109 
111 
84 
68 
54 
31 
11 
8 
2 
1 


676 


3,403 


45 
48 
55 
50 
28 
40 
26 
10 
11 
2 
1 
1 
1 


326 


1,629 


3 

12 
21 

25 
24 
23 
13 
16 
11 
5 
6 
3 


163 


933 


11 

15 
14 
16 
8 
10 
14 
9 
4 
4 


106 
611 


1 

9 
13 
17 
12 
15 
9 
21 
12 
3 
6 
2 
2 


122 


r61 


12 
12 
13 
16 
15 
12 
17 
7 


122 


788 


2 
13 
21 
33 
29 
37 
40 
33 
16 
22 
11 

8 
10 

2 

2 


654 
1,946 
2,183 
2,203 
1,929 
1,503 
1,118 
714 
332 
154 
81 
28 
16* 
i 
3 


282 


12,871 


1,959 


654 

3,892 
6,549 
8,812 
9,645 
9,018 
7,826 
5,712 
2,988 
1,540 
891 
336 
208 
56 
45 


18 
38 


58,2:^8 


o  17557. 
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Council  Chamber,  Edinburgh. 

Tuesday,  7th  April  1885. 
FORTY-SECOND  DAY. 


PRESENT 


The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  Brownlow. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Lord  Carrington. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  George  Joachim  Goschen,  M.P. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Wentworth  Dilke, 
Bart,  M.P. 


The  Et.  Hon.  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh. 
The  Hon.  Edward  Lyulph  Stanley,  M.P. 
Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst,  M.P. 
Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  M.P. 

Mr.  John  Edward  Courtenat  Bodlet, 

Secretary^ 


The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  CHARLES  WENTWORTH  DILKE,  Bart.,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr. 
T.  B.  Laing. 

7  April  1885. 


Mr.  Thomas  Bryce  Laing  examined.* 


20.270.  ( The  Chairman?)  You  are  one  of  the  two 
conjunct  town  clerks  of  Leith  ? — Yes. 

20.271.  You  came  to  Leith  in  the  year  1877  from 
the  town  clerk's  oflfice  in  Edinburgh  where  you  had 
been  from  1865  ? — Yes. 

20.272.  The  Town  Council  of  Leith  are  at  present 
carrying  out  an  improvement  scheme  under  the 
Artizans  and  Labourers  Dwellings  Improvement 
(Scotland)  Acts,  1875  and  1880,  under  a  Local 
Provisional  Order  Confirmation  Act,  which  received 
the  Royal  Assent  on  the  26th  of  August  1880  ?— That 
is  so. 

20.273.  That  Act  proceeded  upon  two  official 
representations  by  the  medical  officer  of  health  of  the 
burgh,  the  one  dated  the  31st  of  January  1876,  and 
the  other  dated  the  10th  of  March  1877  ?— Yes. 

20.274.  Those  representations  were  practically  to 
the  effect,  that  the  portions  of  Leith  bounded  by 
Great  Junction  Street,  King  Street,  Sheriff  Brae 
and  Coalhill,  Tolbooth  Wynd  and  Kirkgate,  shown 
on  a  plan  which  you  have  with  you,  came  under  the 
category  of  section  3  of  the  Act  of  1875  ? — Yes. 

20.275.  And  that  the  sanitary  defects  could  not  be 
effectually  remedied  otherwise  than  by  the  re-arrange- 
ment and  reconstruction  of  the  closes,  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  houses  connected  therewith  ? — Yes. 

20.276.  On  the  9th  of  July  1877,  the  Town  Council 
being  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  those  representations, 
passed  a  statutory  resolution  to  proceed  with  the 
scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the  area,  did  they 
not  ? — Yes. 

20.277.  To  assist  in  the  preparation  of  the  scheme, 
a  deputation  which  included  the  sanitary  and 
engineering  officials  of  the  burgh,  and  yourself  was 
appointed  to  proceed  to  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and 
London,  where  schemes  had  already  been  in  operation, 
and  where  you  obtained  a  good  deal  of  useful  informa- 
tion ;  is  not  that  so  ? — Yes. 

20.278.  On  the  8th  of  October  of  that  year,  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Town  Council,  a  plan  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  area  was  approved,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  proceed  with  the  scheme  ? — Yes. 

20.279.  The  estimate  was  tliat  the  gross  cost  would 
be  274,000Z.  and  odd,  and  that  the  recoupment  would 
amount  to  183,000/.  and  odd,  the  net  cost  therefore 
being  90,000/.  and  odd  ?— That  is  so. 

20.280.  A  formal  scheme  was  prepared,  and  the  news- 
paper notices  were  given  with  a  view  to  jDroceeding  in 
Parliament  during  the  session  of  1878  ? — Yes. 

20.281.  But  in  deference  to  a  wish  expressed  at  the 
ward  meetings  in  November,  a  plebiscite  or  poll  of 
the  ratepayers  was  taken,  and  tbey  decided  against  a 
scheme  of  that  magnitude;  and  that  particular  scheme 
was  accordingly  dropped  ? — That  was  so. 

20.282.  The  Council  being  still  desirous  of  pro- 
ceeding during  the  session  of  1878,  applied  on  the 
15th  of  January  to  the  Home  Secretary,  to  know 


whether  he  would  exercise  his  dispensing  power  under 
section  26  of  the  Act  of  1875,  so  as  yet  to  allow  of 
notices  being  served  for  a  modified  scheme ;  but  the 
Home  Secretary  replied,  that  he  would  wait  until  the 
new  scheme  was  laid  before  him,  before  he  would 
determine  that  question  ? — That  is  so. 

20.283.  In  the  February  following  the  Council 
prepared  a  modified  scheme,  a  plan  of  which  you  bring 
with  you  ? — Yes. 

20.284.  And  they  advertised  it  as  being  open  to 
the  inspection  of  the  ratepayers  7 — Yes. 

20.285.  The  estimate  of  that  scheme  was  gross  cost, 
122,000/.;  recoupment,  47,000/.;  and  net  cost, 
75,000/.,  was  it  not  ? — That  is  so. 

20.286.  A  public  meeting  of  the  ratepayers  was 
called  to  consider  that  scheme,  and  that  too  was 
rejected  by  them  as  too  dear,  was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

20.287.  The  consequent  abandonment  of  that 
scheme  having  been  intimated  to  the  Home  Secretary 
under  section  8  of  the  Act  of  1875,  Mr.  Cross,  as  he 
then  was  (the  present  Sir  Richard  Cross)  replied, 
asking  whether  it  was  the  Council's  intention  during 
that  autumn  to  renew  the  proceedings  for  obtaining 
and  carrying  into  effect  an  improvement  scheme  ? — 
Yes. 

20.288.  And  he  said,  did  he  not,  that  he  was  "  very 
"  unwilling  to  adopt  the  alternative  of  laying  all  the 
"  papers  connected  with  the  former  scheme  before 
"  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  founding  general 
"  legislation  of  a  compulsory  character  upon  them  "  ? 
— That  is  so. 

20.289.  Ultimately,  upon  the  4th  of  February  1879, 
a  still  more  modest  scheme  was,  with  the  approval  of 
the  ward  meetings  in  the  previous  November,  adopted 
by  the  Council,  and  agreed  to  be  presented  during  the 
session  of  1880  ? — ^Yes. 

20.290.  The  estimate  for  that  scheme  was  gross 
cost,  98,000/.  and  odd  ;  recoupment,  46,000/.  and  odd; 
and  net  cost,  52,000/.  and  odd  ? — Yes. 

20.291.  The  area  embraced  in  the  scheme  was 
about  nine  acres  in  extent,  and  there  was  to  be  con- 
structed right  through  it  from  Great  Junction  Street 
to  the  harbour,  a  main  street  oO  feet  wide  with  such 
subsidiary  streets  as  might  afterwards  be  determined  ? 
— Yes. 

20.292.  A  copy  of  the  plan  is  submitted  by  you  7 — 
Yes. 

20.293.  It  shows  the  ground  divided  into  five  areas  : 
Area  A,  of  3 '61  acres  ;  area  B,  of  "79  acre  ;  area  C, 
of  -62  acre  ;  area  D,  of  2 '84  acres  ;  and  area  E,  of 
1  -22  acres,  the  total  being  9-08  acres  ? — Yes. 

20.294.  At  the  proper  lime  the  notices  were  given, 
and  a  petition  for  a  Provisional  Order  was  lodged  with 
the  Home  Secretary,  and  in  due  course  the  Home 
Secretary  ordered  a  local  inquiry,  and  appointed 
Mr.  George  Cunningham,  Civil  Engineer  of  Edin- 
bursh,  to  conduct  it  ? — Yes. 


*  -See  also  Appendix  A.  (IV.),  and  Appendix  D. 
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20.295.  He  was  the  same  gentleman  who  had  con- 
ducted the  inquiries  in  Greenock  and  other  places, 
was  he  not  ? — Precisely. 

20.296.  That  inquiry  was  held  on  the  13th  of 
February  1880  ?— It  was. 

20.297.  At  the  outset  of  the  inquiry  a  protest  was 
lodged  by  a  ratepaj  er  of  the  burgh,  although  he  had 
no  property  which  it  was  proposed  to  take  by  the 
scheme  ? — Yes. 

20.298.  He  protested,  amongst  other  points,  that 
Mr.  Cunningham  had  not  given  legal  notice  of  the 
inquiry,  did  he  not  ? — Yes. 

20.299.  The  point  taken  was  to  this  effect :  that 
section  15  of  the  Act  of  1875  provides  that  the 
inquiry  shall  be  "  into  the  correctness  of  the  official 
"  representation  made  to  the  local  authority  as  to  such 
"  area  being  an  unhealthy  area,  and  into  the  sufficiency 
"  of  the  scheme  provided  for  its  improvement,  and 
"  into  any  local  objections  to  be  made  to  such 
"  scheme  ;"  whereas  by  the  16th  section  the  officer 
appointed  to  hold  the  inquiry  is  directed  to  make  his 
notice  "  in  such  manner  as  he  thinks  best  calculated 
"  to  give  information  to  the  persons  residing  in  the 
"  area,  of  his  intention  to  make  such  inquiry,  and  a 
"  statement  of  a  time  and  place  at  which  he  will  be 
"  prepared  to  hear  all  persons  desirous  of  being  heard 
"  before  him  upon  the  subject  of  the  inquiry "? — 
Yes. 

20.300.  The  Home  Secretary  of  course  made  his 
appointment  in  the  terms  of  the  I5th  section  of  the 
Act  ?— Yes. 

20.301.  The  inquiry  officer,  probably,  according  to 
you,  not  noticing  that  his  notice  was  to  be  different 
from  his  appointment,  simply  echoed  the  words  of  his 
appointment  ? — That  is  so. 

20.302.  And  consequently  he  omitted  the  invita- 
tion, in  words,  at  all  events,  to  "  all  persons  desirous 
"  of  being  heard  "  ? — That  is  so. 

20.303.  One  or  two  owners  of  property  in  the  area 
also  appeared  and  objected  to  their  premises  being 
taken  ? — Yes. 

20.304.  And  the  result  was  that  Mr.  Cunningham, 
who  otherwise  reported  in  favour  of  the  scheme, 
recommended  that  certain  properties,  covering  in  all 
about  one  acre,  should  be  takea  out  of  the  scheme  ? — 
Yes,  those  are  shown  hatched  upon  the  plan. 

20.305.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  The  wool  stores  and 
some  premises  adjoining  ? — Yes  ;  and  the  Mission  Hall 
at  the  north  part  of  the  plan. 

20.306.  {The  Chairman.)  And  to  that  recommen- 
dation the  Home  Secretary  afterwards  gave  effect  in 
the  Provisional  Order  ? — Yes. 

20.307.  Before  issuing  the  order  the  Home  Secre- 
tary requested  information  as  to  the  number  of  persons 
of  the  working  class  to  be  displaced,  and  as  to  the 
provision  to  be  made  for  their  accommodation  ? — He 
did. 

20.308.  And  you  were  informed  by  your  Parlia- 
mentary Agent  that  what  was  wanted  as  to  numbers 
was  not  an  actual  census  ? — That  is  so. 

20.309.  Were  you  informed  in  writing  ? — I  cannot 
recollect  that.    We  were  informed  at  the  time. 

20.310.  Your  agent,  according  to  your  statement, 
told  you  that  what  was  wanted  was  the  number  of 
dwelling-houses  then  occupied  multiplied  by  five  ? — 
That  was  so. 

20.311.  Was  your  agent  an  English  agent  or  a 
Scotch  agent  ? — It  was  our  Parliamentary  Agent,  Mr. 
T.  B.  Simson,  a  Scotchman  no  doubt,  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Simson  and  Wakeford,  of  Great 
George  Street. 

20.312.  I  suppose  your  contention  is  that  he  was 
rather  thinking  of  the  use  of  the  word  "  house  "  as  it  is 
used  in  England  for  the  whole  building,  rather  than  as  it 
is  used  in  Scotland  ? — I  do  not  think  that.  I  think  he 
meant  that  five  was  the  average  number  of  a  family. 

20.313.  Then  your  return  brought  out  the  following 
results,  did  it  not : — Area  A,  408  houses  which  multi- 
plied by  five  gives  2,040  persons ;  Area  B,  42  houses, 
210  persons ;  Area  C,  79  houses,  395  persons  ;  Area  D, 
81   houses,  405  persons;  Area  E,  91  houses,  455 


persons ;  the  total  being  701  houses  and  3,505  persons  ?  Mr. 
— That  is  so.  T.  B.  Laing. 

20.314.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  But  that  Area  D   ^  — — 
would  have  included  the  part  which  is  hatched  on  the   '  -^P"^  1885. 
plan,  and  which  was  afterwards  dropped  ? — That  is  so. 

20.315.  {The  Chairman.)  You  pointed  out  that 
your  provision  for  the  accommodation  of  the  displaced 
persons  was  contained  in  section  7  of  your  scheme, 
which  contained  the  following  proposal,  namely : — ■ 
that  you  should  provide  either  by  the  appropriation  of 
some  parts  of  the  unhealthy  areas,  and  such  sites 
respectively,  and  by  securing  the  erection  of  suitable 
dwellings  thereon,  or  in  some  other  manner,  for  the 
accommodation  of  at  least  as  many  persons  of  the 
working  class  as  would  be  from  time  to  time  displaced 
within  the  unhealthy  areas  ? — That  is  so. 

20.316.  The  following  words  were  also  found  in  it, 
were  they  not : — "  Considering  that  the  property  will 
"  be  removed  in  sections,  and  that  there  are  at  present 
"  outside  of  the  scheduled  areas,  and  within  a  radius 
"  of  500  yards  from  the  centre  of  Area  A,  131 
"  dwelling-houses  of  the  working  class  empty,  we 
"  (that  is  to  say,  the  burgh  assessor  and  the  burgh 
"  surveyor)  are  of  opinion  that  there  exists  ample 
"  provision  to  meet  all  the  requirements  from  the 
"  very  commencement  of  operations  "  ? — Yes.  That 
is  not  in  the  Order  ;  that  is  in  our  information  to  the 
Home  Secretary. 

20.317.  The  Home  Office  introduced,  did  they  not, 
the  following  paragraph  into  the  Provisional  Order : 
— "  And  whereas  the  population  of  the  working  class 
"  occupying  the  areas  comprised  in  the  said  scheme  is 
"  estimated  at  3,505,  and  proper  accommodation  will 
"  be  provided  for  that  number  by  the  said  scheme  "  ? 
—Yes. 

20.318.  That  was  the  usual  paragraph,  was  it  not? 
— I  am  not  aware. 

20.319.  Have    you    not    followed    the  English 
schemes  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  have. 

20.320.  Of  course  you  would  not  wonder,  would 
you,  that  people  would  consider  that  your  whole 
scheme  was  conditional  on  paragraphs  of  this  kind  ? — 
If  it  could  be  wrought  out ;  but  we  have  discovered 
in  practice  that  it  cannot  be  wrought. 

20.321.  You  borrowed  money  on  the  strength  of 
this,  did  you  not  ? — On  the  strength  of  our  Avhole 
scheme. 

20.322.  Then  the  Provisional  Order  went  on  in 
the  following  words  : — "  The  buildings  on  the  lands 
"  constituting  the  improvement  areas,  when  the  same 
"  shall  have  been  acquired,  shall  be  taken  down  and 
"  removed  gradually,  new  houses  for  the  accommo- 
"  dation  of  the  population  of  the  working  class  now 
"  occupying  these  areas  being  built  simultaneously 
"  with  the  taking  down  and  removing  of  the  existing 
"  buildings  "  ? — That  is  so. 

20.323.  On  the  issue  of  the  Provisional  Order  the 
ratepayer  who  had  protested  at  the  local  inquiry 
wrote  to  the  Home  Office,  did  he  not  ? — Yes,  he  sent 
several  communications. 

20.324.  Did  the  Home  Secretary  send  the  letters 
down  to  you  for  any  observations  that  you  had  to 
offer  ? — I  forget  at  this  moment  whether  that  was  so ; 
and  I  have  had  no  time  to  refer  to  it. 

20.325.  They  were  sent  down,  but  you  forget 
whether  they  were  sent  down  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Cross 
or  in  the  time  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  ? — I  cannot 
even  say  at  this  moment  that  they  were  sent  down. 

20.326.  The  Order  then  came  before  Parliament 
with  all  the  words  in  it  that  I  have  read  ? — Yes. 

20.327.  The  ratepayer  that  you  spoke  of  opposed 
the  scheme,  and  another  ratepayer  joined  him  in 
opposing  it  ? — Yes. 

20.328.  And  you  were  also  opposed  by  the  Cor- 
poration of  Edinburgh  ? — Yes. 

20.329.  They  are  what  is  called  in  Scotch  law  the 
superiors  of  a  portion  of  the  ground  to  be  acquired? 
—Yes. 

20.330.  Then  there  were  city  creditors  who 
opposed,  were  there  not? — Yes,  they  concurred  with 
the  Corporation. 
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Mr.  20,331.  Tliey  thought  that  their  feu  duties  were 

T.  B.  Laing.    not  sufficiently  secured  ? — That  is  so. 

—  20,332.  They  made  some   statement  as  to  their 

r  April  1885.    casualties;  what  are  casualties? — I  understand  that 
in  England  you  call  them  fines. 

20.333.  There  was  also  opposition  by  the  Edin- 
burgh and  District  Water  Trustees,  was  there  not  ? — 
Yes. 

20.334.  They  sought  for  a  clause  to  compel  you  to 
pay  for  the  main  pipes  for  your  new  streets  ? — Yes. 

20.335.  The  opposition  of  the  Corporation  of  Edin- 
burgh was  based  upon  the  words  "  extinction  of  rights 
"  of  way  and  other  servitudes "  in  the  19th  section 
of  the  A.ct  of  1875,  which  they  maintained  would 
prejudicially  extinguish  their  superiority  ? — Yes. 

20.336.  The  point  was  warmly  fought,  was  it  not  ? 
—It  was. 

20.337.  You  argueil  that  the  city's  superiority,  like 
all  Scotch  superiorities  in  public  imder takings  of  the 
kind,  was  sufficiently  protected  by  the  general  law 
under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act  ? — We  did. 

20.338.  And  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  decided  for  you  ? — They  did. 

20.339.  With  regard  to  the  water  dispute,  you 
were  ordered  to  pay  for  "  providing  and  laying  new 
"  mains  and  water  pipes  in  lieu  of  and  equal  in  value 
"  as  working  mains  and  pipes  to  any  now  belonging 
"  to  the  Edinburgh  and  District  Water  Trustees,  and 
"  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  arbitrator,  it  may  be 
"  necessary  to  provide  or  lay,  in  consequence  of  the 
"  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  order  hereby  con- 
"  firmed  "  ?— 

20.340.  The  only  other  alteration  in  your  Bill  in 
the  House  of  Commons  was  at  the  instance  of  the 
Leith  Dock  Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

20.341.  By  section  20  of  the  Act  of  1875,  it  is 
enacted  that  "  any  balances  of  profit  made  by  the 
"  local  authority  under  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to 
"  any  purposes  to  which  any  other  local  i-ate  is  for 
"  the  time  being  applicable  "  ? — Yes. 

20.342.  The  Dock  Commission,  who  pay  the 
Artizans  Dwellings  rate,  and  are  not  liable  in  all 
the  rates  of  the  burgh,  were  afraid  that  the  profits 
would  be  credited  to  a  rate  to  which  they  were  not 
contributors  ? — Quite  so. 

20.343.  You  agreed  to  that  ?— We  did,  readily. 

20.344.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Corporation  of 
Edinburgh  renewed  their  opposition,  did  tliey  not  ?  — 
They  did. 

20.345.  But  a  settlement  was  effected  ? — Yes. 

20.346.  The  Bill  received  the  royal  assent  on  the 
26th  of  August  1880,  did  it  not  ?— Yes. 

20.347.  Then  you  set  about  acquiring  the  different 
properties  and  interests  ? — Yes ;  we  acquired  as  many 
as  we  could  by  private  bargain. 

20.348.  You  acquired  59  ownershi[)S  at  a  price  of 
25,000Z.  and  odd,  by  private  bargam  ? — We  did. 

20.349.  After  that  ihe  arbitmtor,  Mr.  Cunningham, 
was  called  in,  and  notices  of  claim  issued,  and  thei'e 
were  77  claims  lodged,  amounting  to  close  on  90,000/.  ? 
—Yes. 

20.350.  The  provisional  award  was  issued  at  61,000/. 
and  odd  ? — Yes. 

20.351.  Eight  of  the  owners  objected,  did  they  not  ? 
—Yes. 

20.352.  The  Council  acquiesced  in  the  provisional 
award,  but,  ultimately,  only  three  ownei's  came  t&  be 
heard  before  the  arbitrator  ? — That  is  so. 

20.353.  Pie  issued  his  final  award,  did  he  not,  with 
a  gross  increase  upon  the  provisional  award  of  under 
1,000/.  ?— It  was  about  500/.,  I  think. 

20.354.  You  were  given  entry  at  Whit-sunday, 
1883  ?— Yes. 

20.355.  Were  you  satisfied,  generally  speaking, 
with  the  results  of  the  arbitration  ? — Very  much  so. 

20.356.  You  did  not  see  any  reason  to  Avish  for 
any  change  of  the  law  with  regard  to  the  principles 
of  compensation  ? — Not  in  the  slightest. 

20.357.  Then  you  advertised  for  plans,  and  offered 
prizes  ? — Yes  ;  that  was  for  laying  out  the  areas. 

20.358.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  Did  you  ask  for 


plans  only  with  reference  to  the  laying  out  of  new 
streets,  or  did  you  ask  for  them  also  for  erecting 
dwellings  for  the  working  classes  ? — The  two  things 
were  combined.  The  streets  showed  the  blocks 
alongside  of  them. 

20.359.  Did  you  ask  for  tenders,  or  only  for  plans  ? 
— We  asked  for  plans. 

20.360.  {The  Chairman.)  There  were  plans  and 
elevations  prepared  by  your  own  architect,  I  suppose  ? 
— Yes,  afterwards. 

20.361.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  What  did  you  first 
ask  for  ? — Competitive  plans  for  laying  out  the  streets, 
showing  blocks  of  buildings  alongside  of  them. 

20.362.  Have  you  with  you  the  advertisements  in 
which  you  asked  for  those  plans  ? — No. 

20.363.  {The  Chairman^  It  was  urged  by  the 
ratepayer  Avho  has  been  referred  to,  and  who  by  this 
time  had  entered  the  Council,  was  it  not,  that  under 
the  clauses  which  I  have  read  you  could  not  feu,  except 
for  workmen's  houses,  until  the  3,505  persons  had  been 
provided  for  by  the  new  houses  on  the  improvement 
area — Yes. 

20.364.  Ultimately  you  ordered  a  census,  did  you 
not,  in  January  1883  ? — Yes,  the  town  council  did, 

20.365.  And  that  census  showed  that  the  gross 
population  was  only  2,150  ? — -That  is  so. 

20.366.  And  it  showed  also  the  class  of  houses  ? — 
Yes. 

20.367.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  Have  you  a  copy 
of  that  census — Yes  {producing  the  same). 

20.368.  The  return  which  you  made  to  Parliament 
in  the  year  1880  was,  though  not  taken  by  visitation 
from  house  to  house,  but  by  multiplication,  a  return  on 
701  houses,  all  of  them  occupied? — Yes;  I  think 
these  are  the  words,  "presently  occupied." 

20.369.  When  you  ordered  your  officer  to  take  a 
census  in  the  year  1883  he  reported  to  you  that  out  of 
691  houses  of  all  classes  in  the  district  he  found  86 
one-roomed  houses,  57  two-roomed  houses,  and  three 
three-roomed  houses  at  that  time  unoccupied  ? — Yes. 

20.370.  Therefore  the  diminished  number  that  you 
found  in  the  district  would  be  a  diminished  number 
partly,  at  any  rate,  owing  to  a  large  number  of  the 
houses  that  were  occupied  when  you  made  your  return 
to  Parhament  being  unoccupied  when  you  took  your 
census  ? — No  doubt. 

20.371.  And  you  say  here  that  the  reason  of  that 
diminution  of  the  population  at  that  time  was  the 
cessation  of  work  connected  with  the  dock.s  ? — I  do 
not  .'^ay  that  that  was  the  reason,  Imt  that  was  a  reason  ; 
at  all  events  it  was  a  reason  given  to  me.  It  is  a  thing 
that  I  am  not  personally  acquainted  Avith. 

20.372.  But  you  believe  that  a  reason  for  the 
diminution  of  the  population  of  this  district  was  the 
cessation  of  work  at  the  docks,  and  the  consequent 
removal  of  the  people  who  had  been  connected  with 
the  work  at  the  docks  ? — Yes. 

20.373.  But  in  spite  of  that  cause  of  diminution 
you  say  that  the  Avhole  population  of  Leith  at  this 
moment  is  greater  than  it  was  in  the  year  188J  ? — Very 
likely  ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is. 

20.374.  The  town  ol"  Leith  is  a  growing  town  ? — 
Yes ;  there  are  a  lot  of  new  buildings  being  erected  in 
tht^  suburban  districts  of  it. 

20.375.  {The  Chairman.)  In  spite  of  your  census, 
some  of  your  council  were  not  satisfied  as  to  your 
legal  and  perhaps  as  to  your  moral  position,  but 
certainly  as  to  your  legal  position  ;  and  a  sub-com- 
mittee was  appointed,  was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

20.376.  The  sub-committee  was  appointed  in  order 
to  show  how  the  full  number  of  3,505  persons  could 
be  accommodated  }- — Yes. 

20.377.  A  return  was  made,  showing  what,  in  your 
opinion,  otight  to  be  done? — Not  what  ought  to  be 
done,  but  how  it  could  be  done  if  we  Avere  put  to  it. 

20.378.  Could  you  produce  that  return  ? — Yes 
{producing  the  same).  This  return  shows  how  every 
block  could  be  dealt  with,  so  as  to  accommodate  that 
number. 

20.379.  {Mr.  Lyuljjh  Stanley.)  In  July  1883  the 
committee  of  the  town  council  made  a  recommenda-^ 
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ticm  how  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Act,  did  they 
not  ? — No,  they  did  not  make  a  recommendation  ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  tried  to  avoid  doing  that. 

20.380.  A  suggestion  ? — Not  even  a  suggestion  ; 
it  was  a  mere  foundation,  to  show  how  it  could  be 
done. 

20.381.  A  committee  of  the  town  council  set  out  in 
a  report  a  manner  in  which  the  requirements  of  the 
Act  might  be  met  ? — If  we  were  driven  to  it. 

20.382.  {The  Chairman.)  Then  you  put  up  area  D. 
to  feu,  did  you  not  ? — Yes. 

20.383.  You  have  a  copy  of  the  conditions  here, 
have  you  not  ? — Yes  {producing  the  same.) 

20.384.  The  sales  were  twice  adjourned,  were  they 
not  ? — Yes. 

20.385.  And  ultimately  the  feus  were  taken  off', 
with  entry  at  Martinmas  1884  ? — Yes. 

20.386.  The  conditions  were  amended,  were  they 
not  ? — Not  practically,  so  far  as  sanitary  matters  were 
concerned.  The  lots  were  altered,  and  therefore 
of  course  there  required  to  be  corresponding  emenda- 
tions upon  them. 

20.387.  Were  they  altered  as  regards  the  matters 
which  we  are  inquiring  into  at  this  moment  ? — No. 
I  have  the  alterations  here  if  you  wish  to  see  them. 

20.388.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanlei/.)  As  I  understand, 
all  those  lots  that  were  offered  in  these  articles  of  sale 
were  on  the  diminished  ai'ca  D  ? — They  were, 

20.389.  What  was  the  acreage  of  the  diminished 
area  D  ? — The  gross  acreage  of  the  first  area  D  was 
2-84  acres. 

20.390.  How  much  of  that  was  taken  off  with  the 
wool  stores  and  the  other  part  ? — I  should  think  nearly 
an  acre,  because  I  am  informed  that  an  acre  has  been 
taken  off,  and  the  only  other  piece  that  has  been  taken 
off  is  that  little  Mission  Hall. 

20.391.  Then  the  area  left,  on  which  you  offered 
this  land  to  feu,  was  about  1  •  84  acres  ? — I  should 
think  so, 

20.392.  How  much  of  that  1*84  acres  was  to  be 
taken  off'  for  the  new  road,  because  you  were  going 
to  make  a  large  road  right  through  this,  were  you 
not  ? — Yes.    I  should  like  to  show  you  the  plan. 

20.393.  We  waat  to  see  what  land  was  left  available 
for  building  ? — I  think  I  can  show  you  {producing  a 
plan  and  describing  it).  This  is  the  plan  that  was 
generally  approved  of,  showing  the  Avhole  scheme. 
This  is  area  D,  and  this  is  the  street  that  we  spoke 
of. 

20.394.  And  this  was  all  that  you  offered  to  feu  ?  — 
All  this  {pointing  it  out). 

20.395.  That  would  be  a  good  deal  less  than  one 
acre,  would  it  not  ? — Just  about  an  acre. 

20.396.  Those  lots  you  offered  to  feu  with  the 
obligation  to  put  workmen's  dwellings  on  them  ? — 
Yes. 

20.397.  How  many  of  them  were  to  be  limited  to 
workmen's  dwellings  ? — Speaking  from  memory,  I 
think  it  was  confined  to  lots  No.  7  and  No.  12  upon 
the  plan. 

20.398.  {The  Chairman.)  Thei'e  was  one  lot  feucd 
to  a  Mr.  McCabe  for  workmen's  dwellings,  was  there 
not? — Yes;  but  that  was  altered.  He  got  the  whole 
of  lot  12  and  half  of  lot  11.  We  had  to  alter  this,  as 
I  have  already  stated. 

20.399.  You  feued  also  to  a  further  extent  for  the 
erection  of  ordinary  dwelling-houses,  did  you  not,  to 
another  gentleman,  Mr.  Thynn  ? — Yes,  we  did. 

20.400.  And  you  sold  a  corner  lot  to  Messrs. 
Ford,  for  the  extension  of  their  rectifying  premises  ? 
— Yes,  but  not  suitable  for  dwellings,  I  believe.  I 
could  show  that  upon  the  map  if  necessary. 

20.401.  Then  you  feued  also  some  land  for  a  church, 
did  you  not  ? — Yes,  for  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church. 

20.402.  {Mr.  Lyulpli  Stanley.)  I  have  just  run  out 
the  quantities  in  square  j-ards,  and  I  find  that  the  11 
lots  altogether  contain  5,830  square  yards,  which 
would  not  be  quite  an  acre  and  a  quarter  P—Quite  so. 

20.403.  {The  Chairman.)  The  amount  feued  for 
workmen's  dv/ellings  was  a  very  small  proportion  of 


the  whole,  was  it  not? — I  think  it  is  lots  7  and  12,  Mr. 
which  must  be  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole.  T.  B.  Laiitg. 

20.404.  I  am  judging  by  the  money  rates  ? — It  was  — ; — 

a  small  proportion.  7  April  1885 

20.405.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  Does  it  appear  in 
this  list  ? — Yes,  it  is  mentioned  there,  I  think. 

20.406.  {The  Chairman.)  You  feued  a  portion  to 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  at  a  less  rate  per 
acre  than  you  got  from  Mr.  McCabe  for  the  land  that 
you  feued  for  workmen's  dwellings,  did  you  not  ?- — 
I  cannot  tell  you,  I  got  these  figures  from  the 
surveyor  last  night. 

20.407.  The  whole  amount  for  what  you  feued  to 
Mr.  McCabe  for  workmen's  dwellings  was  27/.  6s.  a 
year  ? — Yes. 

20.408.  And  your  note  is  that  that  was  at  the  rate 
of  203/.  and  odd  per  acre  ? — Yes  ;  probably  that  is  so. 

20.409.  And  the  amount  in  the  case  of  what  you 
feued  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  was  40/.  a 
year  ? — Yes. 

20.410.  And  your  note  says  that  that  was  at  the  rate 
of  188/.  per  acre  ? — Yes. 

20.411.  {3Ir.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  I  see  that  in  the 
particulars  you  say  that  the  two  lots  offered  for  work- 
men's dwellings  were  lot  7  and  lot  12  ;  but  according 
to  your  particulars  lot  7  was  to  be  at  the  upset  price 
of  15/.  feu,  and  lot  12  was  to  be  at  the  upset  price  of 
29/.  ? — Those  upsets  had  all  to  be  reduced  very 
materially.  We  could  get  no  offer  upon  that  basis 
at  all.  As  I  have  already  said,  the  sales  were 
adjourned  twice  ;  and  no  builder  that  was  spoken  to 
would  look  at  these  articles  at  all.  We  printed  them 
and  sent  them  round  to  builders  and  architects  and 
everyone  that  we  thought  might  assist  us  ;  but  nobody 
would  touch  them. 

20.412.  And  then  you  reduced  the  feu  ?— We  did. 

20.413.  {The  Chairman.)  But  those  that  I  have 
been  reading  to  you  are  those  that  you  actually  granted, 
are  they  not? — No.  In  offering  that  part  for  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  we  offered  it  also  at  the 
same  sale  for  workmen's  dwellings,  but  there  was  no 
offer  for  the  dwellings. 

20.414.  But  the  obligation  of  the  law  was  that  you 
were  bound  to  offer  the  whole  of  it  for  workmen's 
dwellings  ? — I  do  not  admit  that. 

20.415.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  But  were  you  not 
so  advised  by  your  lawyers  ? — No. 

20.416.  ( The  Chairman.)  You  borrowed  100,000/., 
did  you  not  ? — We  did. 

20.417.  And  that  was  borrowed  under  Sir  Richard 
Cross's  Act,  was  it  not  ? — That  is  so  for  the  whole 
purposes  of  our  scheme. 

20.418.  All  the  obligations,  not  only  those  laid 
down  in  the  preamble  of  Sir  Richard  Cross's  Act,  but 
the  actual  words  in  your  own  Provisional  Order  and 
in  your  own  Act  of  Parliament,  are  clear.  How 
could  you  escape  them  ? — We  had  better  see  what 
these  are.  Where  we  feued  the  land  for  this  church, 
and  to  Mr.  Thynn,  there  were  no  buildings  to  remove; 
so  that  we  were,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  dealing 
with  garden  ground. 

20,4 )  9.  But  the  effect  has  been  that  you  have  not 
rehoused  any  of  those  3,505  persons  ? — We  have  none 
to  rehouse. 

20.420.  Still,  although  you  do  not  admit  your  own 
estimate  to  have  been  correct,  you  allow  that  according 
to  your  own  census  yuu  removed  between  2,000  and 
3,000  people  ? — No  ;  that  is  quite  a  mistake.  We 
have  not  cleared  any  of  the  ground  except  area  D ; 
that  is  the  only  area  that  we  have  cleared. 

20.421.  {Mr  Lyulph  Stanley.)  All  the  rest  has  the 
old  houses  upon  it  ? — Except  those  that  were  very 
bad,  and  had  to  be  taken  down  as  unhealthy  and 
dangerous.  We  are  the  owners  of  the  whole,  and  we 
employ  a  man  to  keep  any  of  the  houses  that  require 
repair  in  order ;  and  we  have  a  lot  of  not  bad  work- 
men's houses,  which  are  enough  to  meet  the  demand. 

20.422.  {The  Chairman.)  Were  they  all  open 
areas? — I  think  it  must  be  shown  in  that  plan.  This 
is  as  it  was  before  we  dealt  with  it  {describing  the 
p)lan)  ;  and  there  you  see  a  building  and  a  stone 
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Mr.  yard,  and  a  few  houses  here.  This  was  a  tannery  at 
T .  B.  Laing.    which  nobody  lived,  of  course.    This  was  all  open 

garden  ground.  There  was  one  house. 
7  April  1885.  20,423.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  Have  you  any  idea, 
within  a  100  or  within  50  how  many  people  you  have 
cleared  from  these  two  blue  and  green  areas  ? — I  give 
you  the  number  of  houses  that  were  upon  it,  and  if 
you  multiply  that  by  some  other  number  you  will 
get  at  the  number  of  people.  There  were  said  at  this 
time  to  be  81  houses  occupied  in  area  D. 

20.424.  Where  are  you  reading  from  ?  —  From 
returns  supplied  by  me  to  the  Home  Secretary. 

20.425.  Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  the  streets 
that  were  at  area  D  ? — Merrilies  Close  and  Yard- 
heads  ;  I  think  that  is  all. 

20.426.  You  showed  in  your  own  return  282  people 
in  Yardheads  and  Merrilies  Close,  did  you  not  ? — As 
being  displaced  at  that  time  ? 

20.427.  No,  as  existing  at  that  time  ? — ^Yardheads 
population,  however,  included  the  side  of  the  street  in 
area  A. 

20.428.  {The  Chairman.')  You  have  practically 
then  not  begun  on  your  unhealthy  areas  ? — No. 

20.429.  You  borrowed  100,000^.  ?— Yes. 

20.430.  How  much  of  that  have  you  spent  ? — The 
whole  of  it. 

20.431.  Then  what  do  you  propose  to  do  now 
You  have  got  this  money  from  Parliament  for  the 
purposes  of  Sir  Richard  Cross's  Act,  that  is  to  say,  for 
the  purpose  of  clearing  an  area  which  was  unhealthy 
and  dangerous  to  the  health  of  both  the  inhabitants 
and  the  town  generally ;  you  have  borrowed  money 
under  Sir  Richard  Cross's  Act,  but  you  iiave  not  begun 
to  clear  any  portion  of  what  you  consider  to  be  an 
unhealthy  area?  —  We  are  instructed  to  proceed 
gradually,  and  that  we  are  endeavouring  to  do  ;  and 
we  have  gone  too  rapidly  as  it  is,  because  we  cannot  get 
what  we  have  offered  feued. 

20.432.  But  you  seem  to  have  begun  at  the  wrong 
end ;  you  have  obtained  the  money  from  Parliament 
for  the  purpose  of  clearing  an  unhealthy  area  and 
re-housing  the  population,  and  you  have  begun  on 
what  is  chiefly  open  ground,  and  spent  your  money 
upon  it  ? — To  start  with  area  A  before  area  D  would 
simply  be  building  a  house  without  a  door. 

20.433.  Have  you  the  words  of  the  medical  ofHcer's 
report,  upon  which  the  original  scheme  was  founded  ? 
— Yes,  I  have  the  official  representations  here. 

20.434.  Would  you  let  me  look  at  them,  if  you 
please  ? — Certainly  {handing  in  some  papers). 

20.435.  You  had  three  schemes,  and  your  two  first 
were  withdrawn ;  did  you  proceed  upon  the  third  ? — 
They  were  all  founded  on  the  original  report. 

20.436.  The  report  states  that  "  In  the  district  ol' 
"  the  burgh  extending  from  Kemp's  Close  to  Cable 
"  Wynd,  and  from  Giles  Street  to  Yardheads,  there 
"  are  many  houses  unfit  for  human  occupation,  and 
"  that  in  consequence  of  want  of  air,  water,  venti- 
"  lation,  and  pi'oper  conveniences,  the  state  of  the 
"  Closes  Courts,  and  houses  in  it  is  such  as  to  induce 
"  a  low  condition  of  health  and  a  large  death-i-ate 
"  among  its  inhabitants.  I  represent  that  the  same 
"  observations  hold  true  in  regard  to  the  area  between 
"  the  west  of  St.  Andrew  Street  and  No.  15,  Coalhill, 
"  as  also  between  Horse  Wynd  and  Shirra  Brae, 
"  including  Lawsou's  Wynd ;  likewise  the  small  area 
"  of  space  to  the  south  of  No.  53,  Giles  Street. 
"  In  my  opinion,  the  evils  connected  with  these 
"  houses  and  the  sanitary  defects  of  the  area  referred 
"  to  cannot  be  effectually  remedied  otherv/ise  than  by 
"  a  rearrangement  and  reconstruction  of  the  Closes 
"  and  the  great  majority  of  the  houses  connected 
"  therewith."  Then  he  repi'esents  again  that  "  In 
*<  the  district  of  the  burgh  from  the  top  of  King 
"  Street,  along  the  Shirra  Brae,  including  Coalhill, 
"  from  St.  Andrew  Street  towards  the  Kirkgate,  up 
"  the  Kirkgate  onwards  to  Giles  Street,  and  from 
"  the  latter  street  until  its  junction  with  head  of 
"  King  Street,  there  are  many  houses  unfit  for  human 
"  occupation,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  want  of 
"  air,  v.'ater,  ventilation,  and  proper  convenienccH, 


'*  the  state  of  the  Closes  Courts  and  houses  in  it  is  such 
"  as  to  induce  a  low  condition  of  health  and  a  large 
"  death-rate  among  its  inhabitants ;"  and  that,  in 
his  opinion,  the  evils  connected  with  those  houses,  and 
the  sanitary  defects  of  the  area  referred  to,  cannot  be 
effectually  remedied  otherwise  than  by  a  re-arrange- 
ment and  reconstruction  of  the  Closes  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  houses  connected  therewith.  Then 
ail  those  that  were  reported  upon  you  have  left  alone  ? 
— Not  all  of  them.  "Where  we  found  a  house  in  such 
a  state  as  to  be  unfit  for  human  habitation,  we  had  it 
closed. 

20.437.  But  that  you  could  have  done  without  Si* 
Richard  Cross's  Act  ? — Yes  ;  but  we  found  that  a  very 
bad  system.    This  area  required  total  reconstruction. 

20.438.  But  it  has  not  been  reconstructed  ? — We 
cannot  take  it  all  down  and  leave  the  space  empty. 

20.439.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  Was  not  one  of 
your  wishes  to  make  a  new  street  through  it  one  of 
the  principal  things  that  caused  the  town  council  to 
move  in  the  matter  ? — Not  at  all ;  it  was  to  get  rid  of 
the  unhealthy  dwellings. 

20.440.  Then  the  strongest  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  town  council  was  with  reference  to  clearing  away 
the  unhealthy  area,  and  not  with  reference  to  making 
a  new  street  7 — Most  undoubtedly.  The  provost  at 
that  time  was  a  medical  man,  and  it  was  at  his 
instance  that  this  was  done,  and  it  was  solely  upon 
the  insanitary  nature  of  the  district  that  he  pro- 
ceeded. 

20.441.  I  have  now  read  this  report  of  your  com- 
mittee as  to  the  way  in  which  you  have  complied  with 
the  law  about  rehousing.  Was  not  this  the  suggestion 
that  upon  areas  A,  B,  C,  and  E,  that  is  to  say,  the 
whole  of  the  scheme  with  the  exception  of  block  D, 
which  you  had  cleared,  you  set  out  a  prospective  mode 
of  arrangement  by  Avhich  you  could  rehouse  something 
like  3,000  or  more  people  upon  those  areas  .' — Yes  ; 
but  I  think  there  are  two  lots  of  area  D  taken  in 
also. 

20.442.  I  am  coming  to  that.  Your  report  is  that 
after  you  had  cleared  areas  A,  B,  C,  and  E  you 
could  on  the  various  buildmg  lots,  or  stances  as  you 
call  them,  put  up  buildings  with  668  houses  in  them 
which  would  accommodate  3,340  people  ? — Yes. 

20.443.  And  so  your  sub-committee  reported  that 
therefore  there  would  remain  a  small  balance  of  the 
total  number  to  be  rehoused,  whom  you  would  rehouse 
upon  area  D  ? — Yes. 

20.444.  And  that  those  people,  160  in  all,  might  be 
adequately  rehoused  upon  the  two  reserved  plots  of 
area  D  ? — Yes. 

20.445.  And  that,  therefore,  it  was  reasonable  to  set 
free  the  rest  of  area  D  for  ordinary  building  specu- 
lation ? — I  accept  that  as  correct.  You  will  observe 
that  the  sub-committee  omitted  two  lots  which  are  not 
in  area  D.  I  think  you  will  find  that,  subsequent  to 
their  report,  upon  the  minutes  of  the  committee  based 
upon  tlieir  report,  by  mistake  they  omitted  one  lot. 

20.446.  {The  Chairman.)  But  you  are  now  con- 
sidering an  offer  which  will  nearly  complete  the 
feuing  of  the  whole  of  area  D  ? — Yes,  we  have  a 
very  good  offer. 

20.447.  And  that  is  for  ordinary  dwelling-houses 
and  not  for  workmen's  dwellings  ? — I  have  no  doubt 
they  will  be  very  suitable  for  that  purpose. 

20.448.  But  you  are  taking  no  security  that  they 
shall  be  ? — We  have  not  begun  to  negotiate  ;  we  have 
only  got  the  offer. 

20.449.  A.re  you  going  to  take  security  for  work- 
men's dwellings  ? — I  cannot  tell  yet  ;  the  corporation 
have  not  made  up  their  minds.  They  have  not  seen 
the  offer  yet,  indeed, 

20.450.  The  only  provision  that  you  have  made  in 
area  D  for  workmen's  dwellings  is  that  of  21  dwel- 
ling-houses, the  word  "  houses "  being  used  in  the 
Scotch  sense  of  the  word,  I  suppose  ? — If  that  is  the 
figure  there,  that  will  be  correct. 

20.451.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  That,  taking  it  at 
four  people  to  a  dwelling,  would  accommodate  84 
people  ? — Yes. 
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20j452.  And  your  own  census  showed  that  in  the 
year  1883  there  were  270  and  odd  people  in  area  D  ? 
— No.  The  figure  given  includes  the  side  of  Yardheads 
Street  in  area  A. 

20.453.  {The  Chairman?)  This  is  a  scheme  for 
shops  on  the  ground  floor,  is  it  not  ? — Yes.  We  allow 
them ;  but  there  are  additional  houses  attached  to 
those  shops,  suitable  for  the  working  classes  also. 

20.454.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  It  appears  by 
these  minutes  that  when  the  report  as  to  rehousing 
came  up  Councillor  Heddle  moved  an  amendment : 
"  That  the  report  be  not  received  because  it  does  not 
"  deal  with  the  main  and  principal  object  and  cause 
"  of  the  remit,  namely,  the  widening  of  the  narrow 
"  streets  in  area  D,"  but  it  is  true  that  the  principal 
object  and  cause  of  the  remit  was  the  widening  of  the 
narrow  streets  ? — Not  at  all.  There  is  no  following 
Mr.  Heddle,  he  certainly  puzzles  me. 

20.455.  It  appears  on  page  173  of  this  book  : 
"  Leith,  2oth  June  1883.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
"  advising  Sub-committee  of  the  Improvement  Scheme 
"  Committee,  with  reference  to  a  remit  to  the  Sub- 
"  committee  of  date  1st  March  last,  to  suggest  an 
"  amendment  of  the  following  plan  and  articles  of 
"  roup  so  as  to  give  eifect  to  suggestions  made  at  that 
"  meeting  as  to  the  widening  of  the  narrow  streets," 
Was  the  widening  of  the  narrow  streets  a  prominent 
object  in  the  re-arrangement  of  area  D  ? — I  should 
fancy  so.  I  should  imagine  that  the  Corporation 
would  do  their  best  to  make  a  narrow  street  wide  if 
they  could. 

20.456.  Then  it  was  a  prominent  object  ? — During 
reconstruction.  In  demolition  it  was  not  the  promi- 
nent object ;  but  in  reconstruction  it  was,  certainly. 

20.457.  Having  the  land  in  your  possession,  then 
you  thought  an  important  point  was  the  widening  of 
the  streets  ;  but  that  was  not  the  ruling  motive  in  the 
minds  of  the  Corporation  when  they  asked  Parliament 
to  allow  them  to  acquire  this  land  ? — No,  clearly  not ; 
but  we  do  not  wish  to  lay  out  land  on  the  old  bad 
principles. 

20.458.  Can  you  give  me  the  total  acreage  of  the 
whole  of  your  scheme ;  of  all  the  areas  A,  B,  C,  D, 
and  E  ? — -9  acres. 

20.459.  Of  that  one  acre  has  dropped  out  ? — That 
is  so. 

20.460.  Therefore  it  is  8  acres  now  ? — It  is  8  acres 
now. 

20.461.  Of  that,  area  D  is  the  only  area  that  you 
have  cleared  ? — Yes. 

20.462.  You  have  closed  some  of  the  houses  on  the 
rest  of  the  area  as  being  insanitary,  have  you  not  ? — 
We  have  removed  them. 

20.463.  Have  you  closed  some  and  removed  others, 
or  have  you  removed  all  of  them  ? — We  do  not  believe 
in  bottling  them  up.  If  they  are  not  to  be  inhabited, 
we  take  them  down. 

20.464.  What  number  of  houses  have  you  pulled 
down  as  being  insanitary  ? — I  should  think  about  a 
dozen  houses  ;  I  mean  by  that  the  Enghsh  style  of 
houses ;  twelve  structures. 

20.465.  Which  would  contain  60  or  70  or  even 
more  houses  in  the  Scotch  sense  of  the  word? — I 
really  could  not  say,  because  the  structures  were  so 
very  irregular. 

20.466.  Cannot  you  give  me  within  ten  the  probable 
number  of  houses  ? — It  is  impossible  for  a  town  clerk 
to  do  all  these  things  ;  it  is  out  of  his  line  entirely. 

20.467.  You  have  seen  the  houses ;  are  they  four- 
storied  houses  ? — Some  of  them  are.  Perhaps  you 
will  kindly  look  at  them  {handing  in  a  photograph). 
That  is  the  style  of  thing. 

20.468.  There  might  be  as  many  as  50  or  60 
habitations,  I  suppose,  in  those  12  houses  ? — I  would 
not  like  to  commit  myself  as  to  that.  I  cannot  speak 
of  what  I  really  do  not  know. 

20.469.  At  any  rate  you  have  pulled  down  12 
structures  in  this  area,  some  of  which  are  four  storeys 
high ;  are  there  any  five  storeys  high  ? — I  am  iu 
ignorance  of  that.    It  is  out  of  my  line  entirely. 

20.470.  Tf  your   town   council    cai'ried  out  the 


suggestion  of  the  Sub-committee,  you  could  rehouse 
the  whole  of  the  people  upon  these  sites,  could  you 
not  ? — Easily. 

20.471.  The  only  question  would  be  one  of 
expense :  that  you  would  get  such  a  small  price  for 
the  feu  that  there  would  be  a  considerable  loss  to  the 
Corporation  ? — The  fact  would  be  that  we  should  not 
get  a  feuar.  Nobody  will  build  workmen's  houses  in 
Leith  at  this  moment  except  upon  a  very  small  scale. 
We  have  them  standing  empty  in  abundance  all 
round  about. 

20.472.  How  near  ;  within  100  yards  ? — In  the 
immediate  surroundings.  Leith  is  not  a  very  large 
place  in  that  way. 

20.473.  At  the  same  time  new  building  is  going  on 
in  the  outskirts,  is  it  not  ? — Very  little.  Building  is 
at  a  standstill  just  as  trade  has  been. 

20.474.  Yet  there  has  been  an  increase  of  popula- 
tion in  Leith,  you  say  ? — Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  there 
has.  In  the  Trinity  district,  for  instance,  there  is 
building  going  on. 

20.475.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  the 
houses  of  Leith  are  single-roomed  houses,  and  what 
proportion  are  two-roomed  houses  ? — No. 

20.476.  Would  your  health  officer  know  that  ? — 
I  am  afraid  he  has  had  no  occasion  to  go  into  that. 

20.477.  We  have  had  evidence  from  other  Scotch 
towns,  from  which  it  appears  that  they  know  very 
accurately  the  proportion  of  single-roomed  dwellings, 
two-roomed  houses,  three-roomed  houses,  and  so 
forth  ? — They  must  have  had  some  reason  for  pre- 
paring that  information. 

20.478.  You  do  not  think  that  any  such  knowledge 
would  be  forthcoming  from  Leith? — Easily,  if  you 
ordered  it.  We  will  set  about  getting  it  for  you  if 
we  have  not  it  already. 

20.479.  Have  you  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
social  condition  of  the  people  of  Leith  ? — I  have 
gone  through  those  properties  with  the  arbitrator  on 
more  occasions  than  one. 

20.480.  {The  Chairman.)  What  is  the  population 
of  Leith  ? — ^By  the  last  census  it  was  58,000  and 
odd. 

20.481.  In  Leith  how  many  sanitary  inspectors  has 
the  medical  officer  under  him  ? — There  is  only  one 
sanitary  inspector  in  Leith ;  but  he  is  a  very  excel- 
lent man.  I  do  not  know  that  he  has  his  equal,  or  at 
all  events,  his  better,  in  Scotland. 

20.482.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  Are  the  people 
of  Leith  chiefly  employed  in  connexion  with  the 
docks,  or  have  they  manufactories  ?-— There  are  large 
manufactories. 

20.483.  Then  you  have  a  large  artizan  population 
with  steady  employment  and  good  wages  ? — Yes ;  but, 
as  I  have  already  said,  the  cessation  of  the  dock  works 
has  made  a  great  change  in  that  particular  district  as 
regards  the  population. 

20.484.  Those  would  be  dock  navvies  ? — Yes,  and 
workmen  generally ;  masons,  and  so  on.  A  great 
many  were  employed.    They  are  very  large  docks. 

20.485.  The  Corporation  of  course  is  now  receiving 
the  rents  of  those  houses  on  this  area  that  belongs  to 
it  ?— Yes. 

20.486.  How  many  tenants  have  they  in  this  area  ? 
— Not  being  the  factor,  I  cannot  tell  ;  but  I  thought 
I  had  put  that  on  the  notes  which  I  submitted  last 
night, 

20.487.  Does  not  the  whole  of  the  finance  of  the 
town  pass  before  you  as  town  clerk  ? — No,  we  have  a 
financial  officer  for  the  purpose. 

20.488.  At  any  rate  you  returned  at  your  census 
691  houses,  of  which  about  140  were  not  occupied, 
so  that  there  would  be  550  occupied  houses  at  the 
time  of  your  census  of  1883  ? — Yes. 

20.489.  Is  it  since  that  time  that  you  have  closed 
those  twelve  buildings  of  which  you  spoke,  or  were 
they  closed  before  that  time  ? — Some  before,  and  some 
after  probably. 

20.490.  Some  you  had  pulled  down  before  this 
census  was  made  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  that  is 
so. 
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Mr.  20,491-  Then  do  you  think  that  probably  we  may 

T.  B.  Laing.  take  it  that  you  have  500  to  600  teuancies  on  this 
7  A  ril  188"    Pi"operty  now?  —  I  very  likely  got  the  information 

^"   ^'    yesterday;  but  I  have  not  it  in  my  mind  now. 

20.492.  (The  Chairman.)  It  is  two  months  since 
we  first  asked  Leith  to  send  a  witness  to  give  evidence 
before  the  Commission  ? — I  can  explain  that  if  you 
wish  me  to  do  so. 

20.493.  It  is  just  as  you  like.  You  are  aware 
probably  that  the  Home  Secretary,  when  you  applied 
to  him  to  be  released  from  the  provisions  of  your  Act, 
told  you  that  he  thought  the  Eoyal  Comijiission  would 
come  to  Scotland  and  might  look  into  the  matter ; 
and  it  is  now  two  months,  I  believe,  since  you  were 
informed  that  we  were  coming  ? — The  letter  which 
the  Corporation  received  had  not  the  slightest  re- 
ference to  an  inquiry  into  Sir  Richard  Cross's  Acts  ; 
it  had  reference  to  the  overcrowding  and  the  remedies 
for  it. 

20.494.  It  had  reference  to  the  visit  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes ; 
and  Sir  William  Harcourt  in  his  letter  to  you  referred 
specifically  to  this  question  ? — The  letter  which  we 
received  we  have  on  the  minutes,  and  it  speaks  for 
itself. 

20.495.  Have  you  got  it  with  you  ? — I  have  not  a 
copy  of  it  with  me ;  but  it  referred,  as  I  say,  to  a 
specific  thing,  and  I  submitted  it  to  the  Corporation, 
and  the  Corporation  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
did  not  know  any  one  in  Leith  whom  they  could  take 
the  responsibility  of  sending  up  to  offer  suggestions 
to  the  Commission,  because  they  did  not  know  the 
views  of  anyone. 

20  496.  All  other  corporations  have  been  very 
willing  indeed  to  send  us  witnesses. 

20.497.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanlei/.)  You  cannot  tell 
me,  I  suppose,  within  a  hundred,  how  many  tenants 
you  have  on  this  area  ? — I  sliould  not  like  to  hazard 
an  opinion. 

20.498.  You  would  not  like  to  say  that  you  have 
not  more  than  500  ? — I  would  rather  not  answer  the 
question,  because  it  is  out  of  my  sphere  altogether. 

20.499.  Could  you  send  us  the  materials  ? — Easily. 

20.500.  Could  your  corporation  send  us  a  statement 
of  the  number  of  tenancies  that  they  have  now  on  all 
those  areas  that  are  possessed  by  you  under  the  Act  ? 
— Certainly,  I  could  do  that  at  once. 

20.501.  Secondly,  can  you  let  us  know  how  many 
of  those  tenancies  there  are  on  the  area  obtained 
under  Sir  Richard  Cross's  Act,  and  how  tliey  are 
divided  into  one-roomed,  two-roomed,  and  three- 
roomed  tenancies  ;  thirdly,  the  average  rents  paid  for 
one-roomed,  two-roomed,  and  three-roomed  tenancies  ; 
fourthly,  the  population  in  the  one-roomed  tenancies, 
in  the  two-roomed  tenancies,  and  in  the  three-roomed 
teuancies,  so  as  to  make  it  complete ;  fifthly,  the  em- 
ployment of  the  present  tenants  of  the  Corporation ; 
sixthly,  the  number  of  separate  houses,  in  the  Scotch 
sense,  in  the  possession  of  the  Corporation  as  landlords, 
standing  empty,  that  is  to  say,  the  number  of  unoc- 
cupied houses ;  seventhly,  the  number  of  houses,  in 
the  Scotch  sense,  in  tlie  buildings  pulled  down  by 
the  Corporation  on  this  area ;  and  eighthly,  the  dates  at 
which  those  houses  were,  first  of  all,  closed,  and  tlien 
pulled  down  ? — I  will  furnish  jou  with  that  infor- 
mation. 

20.502.  You  are  of  course  in  a  general  way  the 
legal  adviser  of  the  Corpoi'ation  — I  am. 

20.503.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Corporation  are 
not  bound  to  provide  housing  for  the  3,505  persons 
who  were  stated  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  require 
rehousing  ? — I  think  that  according  to  the  strict  letter 
of  the  law  we  are  bound  to  do  so. 

20.504.  And  I  suppose  you  intend  to  conform  to 
the  strict  law  ? — I  do  not  think  we  shaU. 

20.505.  Do  you  mean  to  violate  the  law  ? — No  ; 
but  we  shall  ask  for  power  to  vary  it. 

20.506.  But  supposing  that  is  refused  what  will 
you  do  ? — Then  the  corporation  must  take  their  own 
way. 


20.507.  Does  that  mean  that  they  will  obey  the 
law,  or  that  they  will  violate  it  ? — K  nobody  will  take 
the  feus  from  us,  how  can  we  erect  buildings  ? 

20.508.  You  have  power  yourselves  to  erect 
buildings  ? — Not  without  the  consent  of  the  Home 
Secretary. 

20.509.  But  you  must  ask  the  Home  Secretary  to 
give  you  leave  ? — But  where  are  we  to  get  people  to 
go  into  them  ? 

20.510.  Are  you  aware  that  the  people  of  Greenock 
have  themselves  built  accommodation  for  600  people  ? 
— If  they  have  done  so,  and  have  working  men  to  go 
into  them  good  and  well. 

20.511.  The  law  requires  you  to  build  whether 
there  are  working  men  to  go  in  or  not. 

20.512.  {The  Chairman.)  Your  population  at 
Leith  is  a  working  population,  surely  — But  they  are 
not  there.  If  we  have  no  working  men  to  go  into  the 
houses,  we  cannot  manufacture  them. 

20.513.  You  are  a  working  town,  surely  ? — We  are 
a  residential  town  as  well. 

20.514.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.')  Surely  you,  as  a 
lawyer,  must  know  the  difference  between  a  question 
of  law,  and  a  question  of  policy.  Your  statement 
that  you  expect,  if  you  rebuild,  that  nobody  will  go 
into  the  houses  is  a  question  of  policy,  and  not  a 
question  of  law  ? — It  is  a  question  of  fact. 

20.515.  But  the  Act  of  Parliament  under  which 
you  work  does  not  say  that  it  is  an  open  question 
whether  you  shall  rebuild,  or  not  ? — But  no  Act  of 
Pailiament  can  make  us  do  an  impossible  thing.  We 
are  not  allowed  to  build  without  the  consent  of  the 
Home  Secretary.  We  should  not  be  so  foolish  as  to 
build  houses  where  there  is  nobody  to  go  into  them. 

20.516.  Do  you  consider  that  you  can  take  steps  to 
clear  those  tenants  out  of  the  houses  and  clear  the 
ground  before  you  have,  as  the  Act  says,  simul- 
taneously put  up  other  accommodation  ? — That  word 
"  simultaneously  "  has  been  the  real  difficulty. 

20.517.  Will  you  answer  my  question.  Do  you 
consider  that  you  are  legally  entitled  to  pull  down 
those  houses  and  shut  them  up  without  simultaneously 
providing  other  accommodation? — I  do  not  know 
how  to  answer  that  question,  because  I  am  perfectly 
puzzled  to  know  how  that  provision  of  Sir  Richard 
Cross'  Act  is  to  be  carried  out. 

20.518.  Do  you  refuse  to  answer  the  question  J* — 
No,  I  would  answer  it  if  I  could. 

20.519.  Do  you  think  you  are  legally  entitled  to 
pull  down  those  houses  without  simultaneously  pro- 
viding other  accommodation  ? — Supposing  that  we 
took  down  a  house  that  was  on  the  site  of  an  intended 
street,  we  could  never  simultaneously  build  a  house 
upon  that  site. 

20.520.  You  have  this  area  D  vacant  at  this 
moment,  and  it  is  quite  within  your  power  to  put  up 
houses  there  ? — It  is  quite  within  our  power  to  do  so 
if  wc  could  get  people  to  take  the  feus.  If  we  put  up 
the  ground  and  do  not  get  offers  for  it,  what  more 
can  we  do  ? 

20.521.  You  ai-e  saying  that  it  would  be  an  un- 
profitable speculation ;  that  is  all  it  comes  to,  but  it 
does  not  diminish  your  power  of  doing  it. 

20.522.  {The  Chairman.)  Are  you  acquainted  with 
other  Scotch  towns  where  they  have  tried  to  work 
Sir  Richard  Cross'  Act  ? — I  believe  there  are  only 
Greenock  and  Aberdeen.  I  went  to  Greenock  to 
confer  with  the  town  clerk  there  ;  but  I  did  not  go 
over  the  district. 

20.523.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  Was  that  before  or 
after  they  put  up  the  dwellings  for  600  people  ? — I 
did  not  inquii-e,  I  think  Greenock  had  a  special 
arrangement  with  Sir  Michael  Shaw  Stewart,  Avhich 
was  embraced  in  the  Provisional  Order. 

20.524.  That  was  a  separate  question  altogether  ? — 
Yes. 

20.525.  {Mr.  Jesse  Callings.)  You  say  that  there 
are  plenty  of  empty  houses  in  Leith  at  the  present 
time  ? — Yes. 
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20.526.  And  you  say  that  the  Town  Council  has 
no  power  to  build  under  the  Act  i* — Not  without  the 
consent  of  the  Home  Secretary. 

20.527.  And  your  contention  is,  that  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers,  you 
ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  build  houses  where 
there  would  be  no  one  to  occupy  them  ? — That  is  the 
view  of  the  Corporation. 

20.528.  What  would  be  the  position  of  the  Cor- 
poration with  respect  to  the  ratepayers  if  they  were, 
by  carrying  out  an  arbitrary  law  without  reference  to 
what  you  consider  the  requirements  of  the  town,  to 
build  those  houses  ? — I  do  not  see  how  it  would 
affect  the  relationship  otherwise  than  we  should  lay 
out  the  cost  of  building  these  houses  and  not  get  the 
cost  recouped,  thereby  unnecessarily  burdening  the 
ratepayers. 

20.529.  Have  you  offered  the  land  for  building  ? — 
Yes,  I  have  explained  that  the  sales  were  twice 
adjourned,  and  now  we  have  had  four  feus  taken  off, 
and  we  have  just  received  an  offer  to  take  up  the 
other  side  of  this  area  which  we  have  cleared,  which 
would  leave  very  little  over  in  that  area. 

20.530.  Then  your  contention  is  that  the  Local 
Authority  should  be  allowed  to  do  what  they  think 
best  for  the  inhabitants,  without  regard  to  a  central 
law  made  im  London  ? — Subject  to  proper  control, 
certainly. 

20.531.  But  they  are  the  best  judges  of  what  ac- 
commodation is  required  ? — Yes,  but  subject  to  higher 
control.  For  instance,  if  we  could  show  that  it  was 
not  a  proper  thing  to  put  up  workmen's  houses  for 
3,505  persons,  when  that  number  had  been  a  myth  all 
along,  the  Home  Secretary  should  have  power  to 
modify  the  scheme  to  that  extent. 

20.532.  And  that  you  should  not  be  compelled  to 
build  houses  when  you  consider  that  they  are  not 
requisite  ? — Precisely. 

20.533.  {Lord  Carrington.)  I  hav«  only  one 
question  to  ask  you  ;  you  have  handed  in  several 
photographs  of  this  Corporation  property  ;  how  many 
of  these  have  been  pulled  down  could  not  tell 
you  that. 

20.534.  Do  you  know  Laurie'^  Close  ? — I  am  very 
iittle  acquainted  with  that  district— very  little  indeed. 
I  have  not  visited  the  district  often. 

20.535.  Do  you  know  Barm  Close?-— I  know 
where  it  is,  but  I  have  not  been  in  it  except  with  the 
arMtrator  once. 

20.536.  Has  it  been  pulled  down  ? — A  good  portion 
of  it,  I  am  sure,  has  been,  if  it  has  not  been  entirely 
xjlosed.  I  say  that  because  I  do  not  come  across  the 
word  Barm  Close  in  the  police  complaints  in  the 
morning  as  I  used  to  do. 

20.537.  But  that  is  the  only  knowledge  you  have  of 
it  ? — It  confirms  my  idea. 

20.538.  Is  your  medical  officer  of  health  satisfied 
with  the  state  in  which  the  Corporation  property  is 
held  ? — He  has  made  no  complaints ;  and  I  think  I 
may  say  that  he  is  quite  satisfied.  I  have  stated 
to  the  Commission  that  we  have  a  man  employed  to 
do  nothing  else  but  to  go  round  and  repair  such 
houses  as  are  repairable ;  and  where  they  are  not 
repairable  we  remit  them  to  a  sub  committee  to  take 
them  down. 

20.539.  Then  we  may  take  it  from  you  that  the 
Corporation  have  entirely  removed  these  disgraceful 
places,  photographs  of  which  have  been  handed  in  ? — 
Either  that,  or  we  have  made  the  inside  of  the 
properties  habitable. 

20.540.  {Earl  Brownlow.)  Can  you  tell  me  what 
is  the  annual  income  now  derived  by  the  Corporation 
from  the  whole  of  these  areas  ? — Between  2,000/.  and 
3,000/.  in  the  year,  before  the  deduction  of  feu  duties, 
taxes,  and  repairs, 

20.541.  Is  that  an  increase  or  decrease  on  the  last 
few  years  ?— I  should  say  it  must  be  a  decreasing 
quantity,  because  the  properties  are  getting  down. 
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20.542.  Why  has   it  decreased;   is  it  from  the 
demolitions  which  you  have  made  ? — I  should  think    ^-  ^-  -^"'"g- 
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20.543.  Am  I  to  take  your  answer  that  it  has  

decreased,  or  that  you  think  it  has  ? — I  will  tell  you 

from  the  account,  I  find  in  the  accounts  for  the 
year  ending  15th  May  1882  that  the  rents  received 
that  year  amounted  to  343/.  9*.  1  Id. ;  of  course  that 
would  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  would  not 
all  be  in  our  possession  at  that  time.  I  find  in  the 
following  year  ending  the  15th  of  May  1883,  that 
the  rents  from  houses  within  the  areas  amounted  to 
1,140/.  4s.  lid.  ;  and  for  the  year  1883-84  the  rents 
amounted  to  3,072/.  14s.  8d.  These  are  the  gross 
rents  ;  and  from  the  estimates  of  expenditure  for  the 
current  year  to  May  coming,  I  find  that  the  treasui'er 
in  his  annual  statement,  with  a  view  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  assessment,  says :  "  Let  property,  less 
expenses,  1,750/- ";  that  is  the  net  in  this  case, 

20.544.  You  have  no  estimate  of  what  the  gross 
receipts  will  be  ? — No,  not  this  year. 

20.545.  But  according  to  what  you  told  us  the  rents 
have  been  steadily  increasing ;  they  have  increased 
from  1,140^.  to  3,072/  ? — They  may  be  down  this 
year  ;  I  think  it  is  very  likely.  I  find,  for  instance, 
in  this  account  of  1883-84,  that  while  gross  was 
3,072/.  14s.  8d.  the  expenses  for  feus,  taxes,  &c.  was 
1,073/.  13s.  lOrf. 

20.546.  (Mr.  Jesse  CoHings.)  Do  you  consider 
that  if  there  had  been  a  demand,  or  if  the  speculative 
builders  had  considered  that  the  houses  would  have 
been  let,  you  would  then  have  had  any  difiiculty  in 
getting  the  land  bought  or  feued  ? — If  there  was 
a  demand  for  the  houses,  I  think  there  woidd  be  no 
difiiculty ;  but  it  is  the  want  of  demand  that  is  our 
difficulty. 

20.547.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  builders,  was  it, 
that  if  they  took  this  land  and  built  on  it,  the  houses 
would  not  be  let  ? — Precisely. 

20.548.  And  then  I  suppose  the  Corporation  con- 
sidered that  if  they  obtained  permission  to  build,  aad 
should  build,  the  land  would  still  remain  unlet  ?— 
Just  so,  clearly. 

20.549.  And  they  thought  in  justice  to  the  rate- 
payers that  they  should  not  do  that  ? — At  all  events, 
we  thought  that  we  ought  to  proceed  very  cautiously. 

20.550.  {Mr.  Gosehen.)  Although  you  have  no 
statistics  as  to  the  number  of  people  living  in  one 
room,  yet  there  would  be  a  considerable  number,  I 
presume,  would  there  not? — Throughout  the  whole 
borough,  do  you  mean,  or  within  our  areas  only  ? 

20.551.  Throughout  the  whole  borough? — I  am 
not  prepared  to  say,  but  I  do  not  think  that  one-room 
houses  are  very  common  ;  and  I  was  specially  in- 
structed to  state  to  this  Commission,  if  I  was  asked, 
that  the  buiklers  will  not  build  one-room  houses 
nowadays. 

20.552.  But  would  there  not  be  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  municipal  authorities  that  as  few  people  should 
live  in  one-roomed  houses  as  possible  ? — I  think  so. 
I  might  answer  that  question  from  this  fact,  that  in 
this  area  we  have  given  off  land  for  the  working 
classes,  and  did  not  allow  one-roomed  houses. 

20.553.  Then  the  more  houses  there  are  offered  the 
more  rents  would  be  likely  to  fail;  the  more  likely  it 
would  be  that  people  living  in  one-roomed  houses 
would  be  able  to  leave  them  and  take  two-roomed 
houses  ?  —  Of  course  that  all  proceeds  upon  this, — 
whether  there  is  a  demand.  There  is  no  one  to  go 
there  ;  we  have  not  the  people. 

20.554.  If  there  is  a  two-roomed  house  standing 
empty  and  very  cheap,  would  not  the  people  living 
in  a  one-roomed  house  go  to  the  two-roomed  house 
if  they  could  get  it  very  cheap  ? — But  some  of  these 
people  do  not  care ;  they  will  not  take  the  trouble  to 
leave  the  one-roomed  houses  and  go  into  two-roomed 
houses. 

20.555.  You  think  that  they  live,  I  will  not  say 
by  preference,  but  that  they  are  equally  content  to 
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live  in  one-roomed  houses  as  they  would  be  in  two- 
roomed  houses  ? — Many  of  them,  I  believe,  are  from 
their  character. 

20,556.  You  have  been  asked  the  question  I  think 
before,  but  has  there  been  a  distinct  fall  in  rents 
owing  to  the  number  of  houses  standing  vacant  ?— 
I  believe  ao. 

20,657.  Are  they  still  falling  ? — I  believe  so  to  this 
extent :  that  I  am  informed  by  the  borough  assessor 
that  the  rent  of  the  burgh  is  practically  the  same 
this  year  as  it  was  last  year,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
creased building. 

20.558.  {The  Chairman.)  And  yet  the  population 
is  rapidly  increasing,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  increasing,  but 
hot  ?o  rapidly  as  it  was. 

20.559.  You  stated  when  you  wanted  a  separate 
member  for  Leith,  that  the  population  was  rapidly 
increasing  ? — The  word  "  rapidly  "  is  a  relative  term. 
I  may  state  that  during  the  previous  decade  the 
increase  in  the  population  of  Leith  was  greater  in 
extent  than  that  of  any  other  burgh  in  Scotland. 

20.560.  Then  the  position  in  Leith  according  to 
you  is  that  there  is  an  increasing  population  although 
there  are  a  number  of  houses  standing  empty  and 
rents  are  falling  ? — Yes,  but  the  increase  of  the 
population  must  be  of  a  class  that  do  not  go  to  these 
particular  houses  because  they  are  standing  empty ; 
they  must  be  of  a  better  class. 

20.561.  {Mr.  Goschen.)  Is  there  a  higher  popu- 
lation in  Leith  than  there  is  in  other  towns  of  the 
same  industries — Our  district  of  Trinity  is  a  very 
excellent  suburban  district ;  many  of  the  people  from 
Edinburgh  reside  there.  No  doubt  the  heart  of  the 
town  where  the  docks  and  works  are  is  not  so  good ; 
but  to  my  mind  it  is  infinitely  better  than  the  like  of 
Greenock,  and  some  parts  of  Dundee. 

20.562.  Are  you  satisfied  generally  with  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  town  ? — Entirely  so. 

20.563.  (  The  Chairman.)  Have  you  any  notifi- 
cation of  infectious  diseases  ? — Not  compulsorily,  but 
the  medical  men  do  it  of  their  good  will.  It  is 
regularly  done,  and  every  month  the  sanitary  inspector 
reports  the  result  to  the  Corporation  by  what  he  calls 
the  mortality  tables. 

20.564.  {Mr.  Goschen.)  Are  you  satisfied  with 
that  statement  ;  you  have  a  good  inspector,  although 
you  have  only  one  ? — He  has  of  course  one  man  con- 
stantly under  him,  and  he  is  entitled  to  take  what 
assistance  he  thinks  proper;  but  we  have  an  excellent 
sanitary  inspector. 

20.565.  ( Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  What  is  his  salary  ? 
— I  could  see  from  the  accounts,  but  he  holds  other 
oflices  in  combination  with  it  ;  he  is  also  registrar  of 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths ;  and  my  opinion  is  that 
the  combination  of  sanitary  inspector  and  registrar  is 
a  good  thing. 

20.566.  {The  Chairman.)  Have  you  ever  had 
typhus  fever  in  Leith  ? — Yes. 

20.567.  {Mr.  Goschen.)  Does  your  medical  officer 
give  his  whole  time  to  his  work,  or  has  he  got  a 
practice  besides  ? — Yes,  he  has  a  private  practice,  he 
does  not  give  his  whole  time  ;  in  short,  he  is  more  of 
a  consulting  man ;  he  has  very  little  taken  to  him 
except  to  make  statutory  reports  or  anything 
particular. 

20.568.  He  has  not  got  any  constant  duties  con- 
nected with  his  official  capacity  ? — I  should  think  not. 

20.569.  To  whom  does  the  sanitary  inspector  report  ? 
— To  the  Corporation  direct. 

20.570.  Not  to  the  medical  officer  ? — Not  to  the 
medical  officer. 

20.571.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  Do  you  know  what 
Lis  Sitlary  is  ? — I  will  look. 

20.572.  {The  Chairman.:)  Does  he  report  to  the 
Health  Committee  of  the  Town  Council  ? — Yes. 

20.573.  {Mr.  Jesse  Callings.)  Does  the  medical 
officer  make  any  recommendations  founded  on  the 
reuort  of  the  inspector  ?— 1  never  think  of  employing 
the  medical  officer  of  health  to  do  anything  so  far  as 
1  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  unless  we  want  a  certi- 
ficate that  he  only  can  give. 


50.574.  Then  what  is  the  use  of  him  ? — He  is  very 
serviceable  in  that  way. 

20.575.  ( The  Chaiitnan.)  Do  you  work  directly 
under  the  health  committee  ? — Yes,  unless  there  is 
anything  very  special  that  requires  the  assistance  of 
the  medical  officer. 

20.576.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  Is  the  sanitary 
inspector's  salary  about  100/.  ? — He  combines  other 
offices  with  that  of  sanitary  inspector,  and  altogether 
he  must  get  400/.  a  year,  about. 

20.577.  What  other  things  does  he  do  besides  ? — 
He  is  a  registrar  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  and 
the  two  offices  make  a  splendid  combination,  in  my 
opinion. 

20.578.  How  many  hours  a  day  are  occupied  by 
him  in  sanitary  inspection  ? — The  whole  of  the  day  is 
taken  up  between  the  two  offices. 

^0,579.  {The  Chairman.)  Does  the  medical  officer 
make  the  mortality  reports  ? — No,  the  sanitary  in- 
spector. 

20.580.  Does  the  sanitary  inspector  have  any  other 
assistants  to  go  round  and  visit  the  houses  ? — Yes,  there 
is  one  man  permanently  there,  and  he  can  take  what 
assistants  he  likes. 

20.581.  {Mr.  Jesse  Callings.)  Have  you  any  borough 
hospitals  for  infectious  diseases  ? — We  have.  We 
have  to  begin  with  an  hospital  kept  up  by  private 
contributions,  a  wealthy  institution,  which  meets 
the  ordinary  requirements,  and  in  virtue  of  that  we 
give  them  a  certain  contribution  of  100/.  or  150/.,  with 
an  additional  bonus  after  all  accounts  are  rendered 
of  100/.  or  150/.  The  arrangement  is  that  if  fever 
becomes  epidemic,  we  have  to  take  charge  of  it,  but 
the  ordinary  cases  we  do  not  take  charge  of. 

20.582.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  Do  you  let  your 
houses  on  ordinary  commercial  principles  at  the  same 
rents  which  other  people  are  charging  outside? — We 
let  them,  of  course,  at  the  best  rents  we  can  get. 

20.583.  You  let  them,  that  is  to  say,  as  a  business 
transaction  ? — Yes,  but  we  take  care  of  the  tenants, 
of  course. 

20.584.  Therefore  you  are  open  to  general  com- 
petition from  others,  and  you  compete  with  others ; 
you  manage  your  property  as  any  respectable  owner 
of  property  would  ? — Undoubtedly. 

20.585.  I  notice  that  in  your  scheme,  as  set  out  by 
the  sub-committee,  there  was  a  vast  increase  in  the 
two-roomed  tenements  over  the  one -roomed  tenements, 
as  compared  with  the  existing  state  of  things  ;  but 
I  notice  that  they  recommend  or  suggest  that  ulti- 
mately there  should  be  122  one-roomed  tenements  as 
against  488  two-roomed  tenements  ? — I  am  rather  of 
opinion  that  they  have  changed  their  minds. 

20.586.  That  is  what  they  stated  at  that  time  ? — I 
have  no  doubt  you  are  quite  correct. 

20,587-8.  You  think  that  now  if  they  were  obliged 
to  re-house,  they  would  re-house  practically  by  nothing 
less  than  two-roomed  tenements  ? — I  believe  so. 
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Leith  Impkovement  Scheme. — Return  of  Dwelling 
Houses,  April  1885. 

1.  Number  of  houses  presently  occupied  in  areas  : 

383,  with  a  population  of  1,609. 

2.  Showing  one,  two,  and  three  rooms  :'' 

Houses  of  one  room       -  -  155 

,,  two  rooms  -  -  193 
,,       three  rooms      -        -  29 


Total 


377 


3.  Average  rents  for  each : 

£  s.  d. 

One  room  houses        -    3  17  6  per  annum. 

Two  room  honses       .    6  18  9  do. 

Three  room  houses      -    8    7  6  do. 
(Rents  in  most  instances  including  M'ater  and  taxes.) 

♦  See  also  Appendix  A.  (N.). 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 
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Population  in  one,  two,  and  three  room  honaea  : 
One  room  honses  -  -  487 

Two  room  houses  -  884 
Three  room  houses          -         -  202 


Total 


1,573 


5.  Employment  of  tenants  in  the  one,  two,  and  three 
roomed  houses : 

Labourers       -  188 

Artizans  and  tradesmen    -       -  -  59 

Carters           -         -         -  -  22 

Seamen       -           -           -  -  17 

Hawkers         -          -          -  -  13 

Female  millworkers,  widows,  &c.  -  78 


Total 


-  377 


unoccupied  before  they  came  into  possession  of  the  town. 
Moreover,  a  very  few  of  the  houses  have  been  altered 
from  two-roomed  to  one-roomed  dwellings ;  while  again, 
many  have  been  altered  from  one-roomed  to  two-roomed 
occupancies.  A  special  instance  of  this  is  the  large 
tenement  Area  C  No.  9  (Lennon)  upon  which  the 
town  council  made  extensive  alterations,  and  which  has 
now  15  two-roomed  houses  instead  of  36  one-roomed 
houses  of  which  it  consisted  when  required  by  the 
council. 

There  are  88  houses  not  included  in  the  foregoing 
return,  which  are  in  such  bad  repair  that  they  are  closed 
in  the  meantime  as  uninhabitable,  and  the  council  do 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  put  them  in  repair  while 
they  hfl,ve  such  a  large  number  of  unlet  houses  which 
are  in  a  habitable  condition. 

John  Russell, 
Leith,  22nd  April,  1885.  Treasurer  of  PoUce. 
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6.  Number  of  unoccupied  habitable  houses  in  the 
areas,  69. 

7.  Number  of  houses  (whether  at  any  time  in  con- 
nexion with  the  scheme  occupied  or  not)  pulled  down, 
and  the  dates  of  their  pulling  down,  and  number  of 
tenants  displaced. 


No.  of 
property  on 
Plan. 

Date 
pulled  down. 

No.  of 
houses. 

No.  of  tenants 
displaced. 

A  34 

December  1883 

11 

None  ruinous. 

A  40,  42.  43 

Do. 

14 

6 

A  46 

Do. 

6 

1 

A  47 

Do. 

8 

6 

A  54 

November  1881 

10 

None  ruinous. 

A  55 

December  1H83 

5 

1 

A  57 

January  1885 

4 

1 

A  58 

Do. 

27 

None  ruinous. 

A  66 

March  1883 

15 

12 

D  1 

May  1883 

2 

2 

D  4 

Do. 

15 

15 

D  5 

Do. 

16 

1 

D  6 

Do. 

19 

19 

D  8 

Do. 

29 

15 

16 

181 

79 

B. 

BuEGH  of  Leith,  1884-85. 
Return  showing  the  number  of  empty  dwelling-houses 
as  at  14th  February  1885,  being  the  date  at  which 
the  Supplementary  Valuation  Roll  for  the  current 
year  was  closed,  but  excluding  the  empty  houses 
within  the  Improvement  Scheme  Areas,  classified 
under  the  same  heads  as  the  Return  of  date  12th 
February  1884,  namely, — 


A. 

Rents 
\hl.  to  m. 

B. 

Rents 
101.  to  6Z. 

C. 

Rents  6Z. 
and  under. 

Total. 

182 

387 

174 

743 

The  gross  valued  rental  of  the  above  is  as  under  : — 

A. 

B. 

0. 

Total. 

£    s.  d. 
2,223  11  0 

£     s.  d. 
3,079   9  0 

£    «.  d. 

566  11  4 

£    s.  d. 
5,869  11  4 

At  the  time  the  scheme  was  entered  upon  there  were 
701  occupied  houses,  but  a  large  number  of  these  became 


Made  up  by  me, 

James  Simpson, 
Lands  Valuation  Office  Leith,     Assessor  of  the  Burgh. 
18th  April,  1885. 


C. 

Town  Council  op  Leith. 

[Extract  from  Minutes  of  Town  Council,  dated  6th  March  1883.] 

Ketcrn  showing  Population  (at  date)  and  Class  of  Houses  (inhabited  and  uninhabited)  in  whole  aeea  embraced  in 

Improvement  Scheme. 


Street  ok  Place. 

Popu- 
lation. 

Innabited 
Houses. 

Class  of  Inhabited  Houses. 

Uuinhabited 
Hous-es. 

Class  of  Uninhabited  Houses. 

With  1 
Room. 

to 
O 

M 

o 

^  o 
o 

o 
P5 

190 

«5  a 

o 

(A 

o 
PS 

With  1 
Room. 

o}  a 

o 

CO 

m  a 

o 

« 

(A 

CO  a 

o 

Tolbooth  Wynd  - 

194 

44 

9 

24 

8 

3 

1 

1 

Coalhill  and  Barm  Close 

54 

14 

8 

4 

1 

1 

26 

15 

11 

St.  Andrew  Street 

154 

38 

14 

16 

7 

1 

35 

26 

9 

Harper's  Court  - 
Foxe's  Lane  -       .  - 

47 

13 

8 

5 

103 

25 

6 

11 

6 

2 

4 

4 

Horse  Wynd 

19 

6 

4 

2 

1 

1 

Giles'  Street  - 

364 

88 

41 

32 

9 

3 

1 

1 

1 

6 

3 

2 

1 

Lamb's  Court  - 

42 

13 

7 

6 

Meiklejohn's  Close 

24 

6 

6 

Laurie's  Close  - 

129 

36 

23 

9 

4 

12 

9 

3 

Binnie's  Close 

155 

42 

24 

16 

2 

12 

6 

6 

Vinegar  Close  - 
Kemp's  Close 

193 

49 

16 

31 

2 

14 

7 

6 

1 

27 

8 

5 

3 

2 

1 

1 

Yardheads 

1151 

70 

27 

39 

Mary's  Court  - 

145  / 

2 

2 

9 

2 

7 

Darling's  Brae  - 

218 

52 

14 

29 

8 

1 

12 

6 

5 

1 

Merrilee's  Close  - 

167 

41 

10 

25 

6 

12 

5 

7 

Add  Uninhabited  Houses 
Total  in  Area 

2,150 

545 
146 

222 
86 

252 
57 

55 
3 

13 

1 

1 

1 

146 

86 

57 

3 

2,150 

691 

308 

309 

58 

13 

1 

1 

1 

L  2 
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[Extract  from  Minutes  of  To-wn  Council,  dated 
4th  September,  1883.] 

"  With  regard  to  the  providing  of  sufficient  house 
accommodation  for  those  to  be  displaced,  the  reporters 
have  considered  the  statements  relative  to  this  question 
prepared  by  Mr.  Simpson,  of  dates  20th  December  1882 
and  29th  January  1883,  which  have  been  already  printed 
and  circulated  amongst  the  Members  of  Council ;  and 
in  regard  to  Areas  A,  B,  C,  andE,  propose  the  following 
arrangement  or  classification: —  .^^^  'g,,„      ,  .  -.v 


"  Abstbact. 


Stance  No. 


One 

Two 

Three 

Shops. 

Room, 

Rooms. 

Boom. 

Total  No. 
of  Honses. 


"  Area  A. 


-■  Li  J.  .v.; 


13 

14 

2 

14 

14 

24 

24 

l.-j,  16, 17,andl8 

48 

16 

64 

19 

6 

9 

4 

15 

20 

8 

12 

20 

21 

8 

8 

2 

16 

22  and  23 

32 

32 

24 

15 

5 

15 

25 

24 

24 

26 

16 

16 

27 

14 

2 

14 

28 

12 

18 

30 

29 

19 

1 

19 

30 

16 

16 

31 

4 

12 

2 

16 

32,  33, 34,  and  35 

48 

21 

69 

36 

14 

1 

14 

37 

24 

12 

36 

56 

352 

46 

19 

454 

"  Area 

B. 

38 

32  ! 

16 

- 

1  - 

1  48 

Area  E. 


39 

14 

1 

14 

40  and  41 

32 

32 

42 

6 

6 

6 

43 

6 

6 

6 

44  and  45 

22 

4 

22 

46 

16 

8 

24 

16 

76 

12 

17 

104 

«  Area  C. 


46 

8 

4 

12 

47 

12 

4 

12 

48 

16 

16 

49 

10 

12 

3 

22 

18 

44 

7 

62 

Area. 

One 
Room. 

Two 
Rooms. 

Three 
Rooms. 

Shops. 

Total  No. 
of  Houses. 

A 

56 

352 

46 

19 

454 

B 

32 

16 

48f 

E 

16 

76 

12 

17 

104 

C 

18 

44 

7 

63 

Total 

122 

488 

58 

43 

668 

"  Taking  the  same  number  of  persons  to  each  house 
as  that  upon  which  the  estimated  number  of  persons 
to  be  displaced  was  calculated,  viz.  five,  then  these 
668  houses  would  be  capable  of  housing  3,340  persons. 
Stances  7  and  12  of  Area  D,  as  shown  by  the  said 
Statement  of  20th  December  last,  can,  on  the  same 
principle,  accommodate  160  persons.  These  two  numbers 
together  thus  make  only  five  fewer  than  the  number  of 
3,505  persons  estimated  by  the  Statute  to  be  displaced. 
Great  freedom  is  also  allowed  in  stances  42  and  43  of 
Area  E  to  builders,  there  being  in  each  of  these 
allowance  made  for  only  six  houses  to  each  stance. 

"  The  reporters  considering,  therefore,  that  ample 
provision  is  made  by  the  plans  of  the  whole  areas  for 
providing  houses  for  the  number  of  persons  to  be  dis- 
placed, and  taking  little  or  no  account  of  the  large 
number  of  empty  houses  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  several  areas,  nor  of  the  small  allowance 
of  houses  for  stances  Nos.  42  and  43  of  Area  E,  are  of 
opinion  that  the  feuing  restrictions  on  the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  proposed  buildings  in  Area  D, 
excepting  on  stances  7  and  12,  should  be  removed,  so  as 
to  secure  a  better  recoupment  from  feu  duties. 

"With  respeet  to  the  restrictions  in  the  Burgh  Police 
and  Health  (Scotland)  Bill  (which  may  be  enacted 
before  all  the  areas  can  be  feued),  in  regard  to  limiting 
the  number  of  houses  entering  from  a  common  passage 
and  stair,  this  limitation  will  not  affect  the  scheme,  as 
it  is  proposed  to  have  most  of  the  houses  entering  from 
balconies.  With  respect  to  the  open  space  in  rear  of 
the  houses,  the  reporters  consider  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Nos.  44  and  45  of  Area  E,  which  they 
think  should  be  altered, — but  which  alteration  they 
consider  should  be  left  over  until  the  level  of  the  street 
to  be  formed  there  is  ascertained, — the  areas  are  laid 
out  to  give  ample  back  ground  to  the  tenements,  and 
that  there  will  be  abundance  of  light  and  air  in  the  rear 
of  all  the  blocks  of  houses. 

"  The  reporters,  therefore,  are  of  opinion  that,  with 
the  exceptions  of  the  modification  upon  the  plan  for 
laying  out  Area  D,  and  a  modification  of  the  plan  for 
Area  A,  at  stances  Nos.  31  and  32,  in  consequence  of 
Messrs.  Bernard  &  Co.'s  property  at  Yardheads  having 
been  omitted  from  the  scheme  (which  latter  modifi- 
cation is  also  shown  on  a  plan  herewith  submitted), 
the  plans  already  laid  before  the  Council  for  laying  out 
the  whole  areas  might  otherwise  be  approved  as 
showing  the  whole  areas  laid  out,  so  far  as  their  extent 
will  allow ;  and  the  reporters  would  recommend  their 
approval. 

John  Bennet,  Tr. 
"  A.  Scott,  C. 
"  James  Simpson. 

"  Leith,  2nd  July  1883. 

"  The  Advising  Sub-Committee  adopted  the  fore- 
going report,  and  beg  to  recommend  the  full  Committee 
accordingly. 

"  Thomas  Wilson,  B." 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Mr.  James  Gentle  examined. 


20,.589.  ( The  Chairman.)  You  are  a  town  coun- 
cillor and  police  commissioner  of  Dundee  ? — Yes. 

?0,590-l.  And  you  are  Convener  of  the  Works 
Committee  of  the  Commissioners  of  Police  ? — Yes. 

20.592.  The  town  of  Dundee  contains  a  population, 
or  is  now  estimated  to  contain  a  population,  of  nearly 
160,000  inhabitants  ? — Yes. 

20.593.  Chiefly  employed  in  spinnino:  and  the 
manufacture  of  jute  and  linen,  and  iron  shipbuilding  ? 
—Yes. 

20.594.  Prior  to  the  date  when  the  commissioners 
obtained  and  proceeded  to  exercise  the  powers  con- 
ferred on  them  under  the  Dundee  Police  and  Im- 
provement Act  of  1871,  Dundee,  in  portions  of  the 
centre  of  the  town,  was  in  a  wretched  condition  as 
regards  houses  occupied  by  the  poor  classes,  was  it 
not  ? — Yes. 

20.595.  It  contained  a  very  large  number  of  miser- 
able single-room  dwellings,  did  it  not  ? — Yes. 

20.596.  In  some  cases  the  average  number  of 
persons  to  a  single  room  was  as  high  as  six  or  more, 
and  in  other  cases  the  cubic  feet  to  each  occupier  was 
only  207 1  cubic  feet  ? — Quite  so. 

20.597.  At  that  time  too  several  important  thorough- 
fares were  only  from  12  to  25  feet  wide  ? — Yes. 

20.598.  And  yet  the  houses  abutting  on  those 
thoroughfares  were,  in  several  cases,  five  storeys 
high  ? — Yes. 

20.599.  The  overcrowding  was  very  great,  was  it 
not  ?— Yes,  very  great. 

29.600.  The  population  gave  an  average  of  33  "7 
per  acre,  but  in  one  district  there  were  as  many  as 
723  to  the  acre  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

20.601.  The  district  of  which  I  speak  contained  a 
dense  mass  of  dwelling-houses  separated  only  by 
narrow  lanes  or  closes,  is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

20.602.  The  result  of  all  this  was  a  very  high 
death  rate,  was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

20.603.  The  death  rate  of  the  burgh  previous  to 
1871  at  that  time  was  28-86  per  1,000  Yes. 

20.604.  But  the  death  rate  in  the  one  district  to 
which  you  were  alluding  was  in  1870  as  high  as  58*4 
per  1,000?— Yes. 

20.605.  The  Act  of  1871  was  obtained  to  demolish 
and  lay  out  the  old  and  densely  populated  parts  of  the 
town  ;  it  also  conferred  powers  on  the  commissioners 
as  regards  the  erection  of  new  houses  within  the 
burgh,  and  the  sanitary  requirements  of  those  houses  ? 
—Yes. 

20.606.  It  was  provided  by  that  Act  that  plans  and 
sections  of  all  new  houses  should  be  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  the  commissioners  before  being  erected, 
and  that  no  new  streets  should  be  laid  out  without 
their  sanction  ? — Quite  so. 

20.607.  Were  there  no  such  powers  before  that 
time  ? — Yes,  there  were,  but  they  were  not  nearly  so 
well  detailed  ;  we  acted  under  the  powers  of  the 
Police  Act  of  1851  and  the  General  Police  Act  of 
1862. 

20.608.  After  the  commissioners  commenced  to 
exercise  their  powers  under  the  Act  of  1871,  the 
densely  populated  parts  of  the  town  were  nearly  all 
cleared  of  the  unhealthy  dwellings  existing  at  that 
time  ? — Yes. 

20.609.  And  new  streets  60  feet  wide  were  run 
through  those  parts  of  the  town,  and  modern  dwellings 
have  since  been  erected  ? — Yes,  and  are  now  being 
erected. 

20.610.  The  demolition  of  so  many  dwelling-houses 
in  the  central  district  required,  I  suppose,  the  erection 
of  new  houses  to  accommodate  the  displaced  inhabi- 
tants ? — Yes. 

20.611.  The  commissioners  took  power  in  their  Act 
to  provide  for  such  accommodation  ? — They  did. 

20.612.  Was  that  done  ? — It  was  not  necessary. 
£9,613.  Private  enterprise  met  the  demand?  — 

Yes. 

20,614.  And  modern  tenements  were  erected  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  burgh  ? — Yes,  the  effect  of  the  in- 


creased building  led  to  this  in  the  years  1880  and 
1881  we  had  no  less  than  3,338  houses  unoccupied. 

20.615.  (Mr.  Jesse  Collings.)  Do  you  mean  rooms 
or  complete  structures  ? — Houses,  some  of  one  room 
some  of  two  rooms. 

20.616.  ( The  Chairman.)  You  mean  houses  in 
the  Scotch  sense  of  the  word  ? — Yes. 

20.617.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  What  year  was 
that  ?— 1880  and  1881. 

20.618.  {  The  Chairman.)  Since  the  Act  was  passed 
there  have  been  171  new  streets,  with  an  aggregate 
length  of  14  miles,  sanctioned  by  the  commissioners, 
I  believe  ? — Yes. 

20.619.  And  of  that  number  eight-ninths  of  the 
mileage  have  a  width  of  40  feet  and  upwards  ? — Yes. 

20.620.  The  beneBcial  effects  of  the  improvements 
under  the  Act  of  1871  may  be  seen  in  tha  reduction 
of  the  death  rate,  may  they  not  ? — Yes. 

20.621.  In  1861  the  death  rate  was  27-2  ?— Yes. 

20.622.  In  1862  it  was  27-78  ?— Yes. 

20.623.  In  1863  it  was  28-41  ?— Yes. 

20.624.  In  1864  it  was  31  83  ?— Yes. 

20.625.  In  1865  it  was  30-13  ?— Yes. 

20.626.  In  1866  it  was  30-64?— Yes. 

20.627.  In  1867  it  was  28-23  ?— Yes. 

20.628.  In  1868  it  was  27-02  ?— Yes. 

20.629.  In  1869  it  was  32-41  ?— Yes, 

20.630.  Then  in  1870  it  was  27-61  ?— Yes. 
2^0,631.  In  1871  it  was  27-48  ?— Yes. 

20.632.  In  1872  it  was  27-97  ?— Yes. 

20.633.  In  1873  there  was  an  improvement ;  it  was 
then  25-58.?— Yes. 

20.634.  But  in  1874  there  was  an  increase  again, 
when  it  was  31-64  ? — Yes. 

20.635.  And  since  that  time  there  has  been  a  very 
great  improvement  ? — Yes. 

20.636.  Namely,  in  1875  it  was  24-42  ?— Yes. 

20.637.  Then  in  1876  it  was  22*1  ?— Yes. 

20.638.  Then  in  1877  it  was  21-17?- Yes. 

20.639.  And  since  1877  the  average  has  been 
about  that  rate  ? — Yes. 

20.640.  Were  there  any  other  causes  at  work 
besides  your  Improvement  Act  ;  for  instance,  when 
did  you  have  your  new  water  supply  ? — Our  new 
water  supply  came  after  that. 

20,641  At  what  date  did  it  come  into  general  use? 
—In  1874. 

20.642.  It  corresponded  in  date  to  a  very  great 
improvement  in  the  mortality  of  the  town  ? — Yes, 
naturally,  and  since  that  time  another  cause  that 
would  contribute  to  an  improvement  in  the  mortality 
would  be  the  improved  drainage.  Allow  me  to  make 
a  correction ;  instead  of  1874  I  should  have  said 
1876. 

20.643.  And  1874  wa?  the  date  of  the  beginning  of 
your  great  demolition,  was  it  not  ? — Y(is. 

20.644.  The  average  rate  from  1864  to  1875  was 
28-86  per  1,000?— Yes. 

20.645.  And  from  1874  to  1884  the  average  has 
only  been  21-09  per  1,000? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

20.646.  Ill  ventilated  and  badly  arranged  dwell- 
ing-houses without  sanitary  conveniences  have  now, 
in  the  improved  districts,  given  place  to  well  arrauged 
dwellings  with  proper  conveniences  ? — l''es. 

20.647.  But  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  in  the 
town  ? — Yes. 

20.648.  The  medical  officer  of  the  burgh,  in  his 
report  to  the  commissioners  for  )  883,  shows,  does  he 
not,  that  during  the  year  1st  March  1882  to 
1st  March  1833,  74  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
cases  of  zymotic  disease  occurred  in  houses  of  one  or 
two  rooms  ? — Yes. 

20.649.  And  of  the  total  number  of  deaths  from 
the  same  cause,  78  per  cent,  occurred  in  houses  of  the 
same  size  ? — Y'^es. 

20.650.  He  further  shows,  does  he  not,  by  adding 
the  number  of  deaths  from  measles,  of  which  there 
was  an  epidemic,  the  per-centage  of  deaths  was  raised 
to  89  •  94  in  houses  of  one  and  two  rooms  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  J.  Gentle. 
7  April  18M. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 


Mr.  J.  Gentle.      20,651.  Tou  spoke  of  the  medical  officer's  report; 

  what  number  of  persons  has  he  under  him  ? — He  has 

7  April  1885.    a  sanitary  inspector,  who  has  a  staff;  we  have  a  staff 
of  nine;  their  duties  are  to  look  after  and  inspect 
dwelling-houses  where  they  have  reason  to  believe 
V       that  there  is  infectious  disease  or  anything  out  of 
order  in  connection  with  the  matter. 

20,6-52.  Do  they  report  to  him  ? —  They  report  to 
the  sanitary  inspector. 

20.653.  To  the  principal  sanitary  inspector? — To 
the  principal  sanitary  inspector,  who  is  under  the 
medical  officer.  Then  this  staff  is  also  engaged  in 
inspecting  dairies,  milk  shops,  and  all  sorts  of  pro- 
vision stores,  and  butchers'  shops. 

20.654.  They  do  the  analysing  work  too  ? — No, 
there  is  a  public  analyst  besides.  The  sanitary  in- 
spector every  month  provides  samples  of  milk  and 
other  goods  to  be  analysed. 

20.655.  Does  the  medical  officer  devote  the  whole 
of  his  time  to  his  duties  ? — No,  he  is  in  private  practice. 

20.656.  I  suppose  the  sanitary  inspector  devotes  the 
whole  of  his  time  to  his  work  ? — Yes. 

20.657.  Has  he  assistants  ? — Yes. 

20.658.  "What  is  the  salary  of  the  principal  sanitary 
inspector  ? — 200Z.  a  year. 

20.659.  And  what  sort  of  salaries  have  the  assis- 
tants?— Their  wages  are  something  the  same  as  the 

/    police  constables,  and  are  from  25s.  to  21s.  a  week. 

20.660.  Have  any  of  them  had  any  previous 
acquaintance  with  sanitary  work  ? — Yes,  we  have 
from  tvro  to  three  practical  tradesmen  ;  for  instance, 
we  have  a  mason  who  looks  after  the  drains.  If 
there  is  any  alteration  to  be  made  in  the  drains  we 

*  employ  this  mason  to  inspect  the  work  and  to  see  that 
it  is  done  thoroughly.  Then  we  have  a  man  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  plumber's  work,  and  any  alterations 
that  have  to  be  made,  or  if  there  are  any  complaints, 
tliese  parties  will  go  and  inspect  the  works. 

20.661.  Do  you  subject  them  to  any  sort  of  exami- 
nation  when  you  appoiut  them  as  inspectors  ? — No,  we 
select  them  as  parties  recommended  by  tradesmen  in 
the  town,  and  we  take  them  either  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  sanitary  inspector  or  from  the  recommendations 
they  have. 

20.662.  Under  the  powers  of  the  Act  of  1871,  as 
now  amended  and  consolidated  in  the  Dundee  Police 
and  Improvement  Consolidation  Act,  1882,  the  Town 
Police  Commissioners  regulate  the  general  arrange- 
ments for  drainage,  population,  and  height,  and  sani- 
tary conveniences  of  all  dwelling-houses  ? — Yes. 

20.663.  Have  you  power  to  prevent  dwelling-houses 
of  over  a  certain  height  being  erected  ? — Yes,  the 
height  of  dwelling-houses  that  may  be  erected  in  any 
street  is  limited  to  four  stoi-eys,  unless  in  the  case  of  a 
street  that  may  be  over  50  feet  wide  ;  it  must  exceed 
50  feet  in  width. 

20.664.  Is  there  any  limit  in  that  case  at  all  ? — An 
additional  storey. 

20.665.  Making  five  storeys  ?— Yes. 

20.666.  And  you  have  never  allowed  them  to  go 
beyond? — We  never  allow  them  to  go  beyond,  that 
is,  with  regard  to  dwelling-houses. 

20.667.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  Then  a  street  of 
absolutely  50  feet  in  width  is  limited  to  houses  of 
four  storeys  ? — It  is  limited  absolutely  to  four  storeys. 

20.668.  That  is  your  Act? — That  is  our  private 
Act  of  1882. 

20.669.  {The  Chairman.)  They  have  power  also 
to  condemn  buildings  unfit  for  human  habitation  ? — 
Yes. 

20.670.  Do  you  only  proceed  under  your  private 
Act;  do  you  not  use  the  Public  Health  Ai't  at  all  ? — 
Yes,  the  Public  Health  Act  is  used  very  frequently. 

20.671.  Do  you  know  the  44th  section  of  the 
Public  Health  Act? — No,  I  do  not  remember  lis 
powers. 

20.672.  It  is  the  section  that  gives  power  to  inspect, 
and  even  to  inspect  at  night,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting overcrowding  ? — We  do!  not  have  that  power 
exactly  unless  with  regard  to  lodging-houses. 

20.673.  You  say  that  you  do  cot  have  it ;  you  mean 


that  you  do  not  use  it  ? — ^We  do  not  use  it,  except  as 
to  lodgings. 

20.674.  You  have  got  it  under  section  44  ? — With 
regard  to  all  sorts  of  houses,  have  we  ? 

20.675.  Yes  ;  that  is  the  intention  of  the  section, 
but  whether  its  wording  is  clear  is  doubtful  ? — Our 
section  is  section  138. 

20.676.  OfyourPolice  Act?— Yes. 

20.677.  Now  I  will  ask  you  with  regard  to  houses 
of  the  various  kinds ;  you  have  made  a  very  complete 
census  in  your  town  of  the  houses  to  show  the  number 
of  rooms  in  each  house  ? — We  have  it  from  the  census ; 
these  tables  are  taken  from  the  census  returns  of  1880 
and  1881. 

20.678.  Do  the  census  returns  in  Scotland  gene- 
rally show  that  ? — Yes. 

20.679.  Then  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact  (it 
is  rather  unfair  to  ask  the  question,  but  I  should  like 
to  ask  it  in  order  to  have  it  on  the  notes)  that  the 
representatives  of  certain  burghs  come  and  say  that 
they  have  no  means  of  knowing  these  facts  ? — I  cannot 
accoimt  for  it.  I  looked  up  the  returns  the  other  day, 
and  found  in  Greenock,  Paisley,  and  Aberdeen,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  houses  of  every  size  was 
quite  distinctly  given. 

20.680.  We  have  had  it  in  some  of  the  burghs,  but 
others  have  said  that  that  they  did  not  know  it  ? — 
These  figures  are  taken  from  the  Census  returns.  I 
think  you  have  a  copy  of  this  statement. 

20.681.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  with  regard  to  it; 
yo'j  have,  by  the  census  of  1881,  a  population  of 
142,000,  of  whom,  according  to  the  census,  139,000 
nearly  lived  in  houses  (that  is  excluding  institutions 
and  hospitals).  You  have  8,221  houses  of  one  room  ? 
—Yes. 

20.682.  Containing  22,870  inhabitants  ? — Yes. 

20.683.  Then  you  have  15,924  houses  of  two  rooms? 
—Yes. 

20.684.  In  which  there  lived  73,190  people  ?  — 
Yes. 

20.685.  That  is  more  than  half  of  the  population 
of  the  town  in  houses  of  one  or  of  two  rooms  ? — More 
than  half  the  population  of  the  town. 

20.686.  There  were  of  houses  of  three  rooms  3,838? 
—Yes. 

20.687.  With  21,069  people  living  in  them  ?~Yes. 

20.688.  There  were  9,000  people  who  lived  in 
four-roomed  houses  ? — Yes. 

20.689.  And  there  were  3,000  people  who  lived  in 
five-roomed  houses  ? — Yes. 

20.690.  And  2,000  people  who  lived  in  six-roomed 
houses  ? — Yes. 

20.691.  Then  there  were  between  1,000  and  2,000 
people  who  lived  in  seven-roomed  houses  ? — Yes. 

20.692.  And  there  were  between  1,000  and  2,000 
people  who  li\  ed  in  eight-roomed  houses  ? — Yes. 

20.693.  And  there  were  under  1,000  people  who 
lived  in  nine-roomed  houses,  and  a  smaller  number  of 
people  who  lived  in  houses  which  contained  more  than 
nine  rooms  up  to  the  highest  houses? — Yes,  to  16 
rooms  and  upwards. 

20.694.  Under  your  Act  of  1882,  the  Commissioners 
have  power  also  to  regulate  the  width  of  open  spare 
in  the  rear  of  dwelling-houses,  that  is  to  say,  the 
amount  of  it  ? — Yes. 

20.695.  The  minimum  is  one-third  of  the  site,  is  it 
not  ? — That  is  the  minimum  unless  for  special  reasons, 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  rooms  of  a  building  were  very 
much  larger  than  ordinary,  or  if  there  were  some 
special  reason,  why  nothing  more  could  be  got ;  the 
couimissioners  have  a  discretion. 

20.696.  You  generally  insist  on  10  feet  for  each 
storey  ? — Yes,  we  make  that  a  rule. 

20.697.  That  is  to  say,  40  feet  for  four  storeys  ? — 
Yes ;  it  is  an  exception  if  there  is  any  plan  approved 
of  with  a  less  space  in  the  rear  of  a  building  than  that  ; 
it  is  only  allowed  if  it  is  impossible  for  the  people  to 
get  the  ground. 

20.698.  Does  that  go  right  down  to  the  ground  ?— - 
Yes,  it  goes  right  down  to  the  ground  unless  there  is 
an  exceptional  area.    We  have   powers  where  the 
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ground  storey  of  a  building  is  used  for  other  than 
dwelling-house  purposes,  for  a  shop  or  warehouse,  or 
an  office,  to  grant  permission  to  erect  saloons  of  one 
storey  behind  the  building. 

20.699.  You  are  inclined  to  go  further  still,  are  you 
not  ? — Yes. 

20.700.  You  are  thinking  of  going  to  15  feet  for 
each  storey  ? — Yes,  we  think  that  there  should  be  a 
greater  width  behind  the  houses  even  than  there  is. 

20.701.  What  cubical  capacity  for  each  resident  do 
you  insist  on  ? — We  have  no  power  as  to  that. 

20.702.  Why  did  you  not  put  that  into  your  Bill 
of  1882  ? — I  advocated  it  very  strongly,  and  upon  my 
word  I  cannot  tell  the  reason  why  we  did  not  get  it, 
although  I  was  in  London  when  the  Bill  wiis  being 
passed. 

20.703.  Perhaps  you  will  look  at  Clause  44  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  you  will  find  that  you  could  get 
it  there,  supposing  the  words  of  the  clause  to  be 
clear ;  you  could  get  it  in  England  under  that,  and  I 
think  it  was  intended  by  the  framers  of  the  Act  that 
you  should  get  it  in  Scotland,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  is  clear  because  they  have  used  the  word 
"  house "  which  has  a  different  signification  in 
Scotland  from  what  it  has  in  England  ? — Just  so. 

20.704.  Have  you  seen  the  Police  Bill  now  before 
Parliament  ? — Yes. 

20.705.  Would  that  give  you  what  you  want  ?  — 
I  have  not  read  the  present  Bill,  but  it  would  not 
give  the  powers  that  they  have  in  Glasgow,  and  I 
think  they  are  of  great  importance,  there  they  have 
the  right  to  mark  the  number. 

20.706.  They  ticket  the  houses  ? — Yes,  they  ticket 
the  houses  with  the  number  of  people  just  as  you 
would  with  a  hackney  carriage  or  an  omnibus. 

20.707.  It  is  done  in  England  in  some  towns ; 
Manchester  does  it  very  effectually.  Then  in  your 
common  lodging  houses  you  insist  on  400  cubic  feet 
per  head  ? — Yes,  400  cubic  feet. 

20.708.  Did  you  have  a  similar  provision  before 
1882?— Yes. 

20.709.  From  1871  had  you  that  ?— Yes,  we  had  it 
from  1871. 

20.710.  Have  you  typhus  in  the  town  still  ? — Just 
a  couple  of  months  ago  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
typhus,  and  the  medical  officer  at  that  time  reported 
that  he  was  afraid  that  there  would  be  an  epidemic 
— we  made  arrangements  for  the  opening  of  an 
hospital ;  however  the  thing  passed  away,  and  there 
is  not  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  typhus  at  the 
present  time. 

20.711.  You  never  succeeded  in  stamping  out 
typhus  altogether? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of — not 
completely. 

20.712.  You  know  that  most  of  the  English  towns 
have  now  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  typhus  ? — I  was 
not  aware  of  that. 

20.713.  Have  you  a  very  poor  population  ? — Yes, 
and  there  is  a  pretty  big  wage-earning  population 
too. 

20.714.  A  good  deal  goes  in  drink,  does  it? — A 
good  deal — there  is  a  section  of  the  community  of 
rather  a  low  type ;  it  is  amongst  them  that  typhus  is 
principally  found,  and  it  is  amongst  them  that  the 
over-crowding  takes  place.  For  instance,  we  have  a 
pretty  big  section  of  the  working  population  that 
consists  of  women  ;  more  than  half  of  the  working 
population  being  women. 

20.715.  You  have  a  good  many  factory  girls  ? — 
Yes,  they  live  together  in  many  cases ;  the  sanitary 
inspector  reported  a  dozen  living  in  one  room  con- 
sisting of  three  women  with  children.  The  per- 
centage paid  for  rents  in  Dundee  taking  the  per- 
centage of  the  average  wages,  is  not  a  very  high  one. 
I  have  a  Table  here  which  shows  the  rents  of  the 
houses.  Comparing  the  years  1868-69  with  the  years 
1884-85,  it  gives  the  number  of  houses  al  rents  of 
3/.  ,  of  3/.  not  exceeding  41.,  of  41.  and  under  51.,  of 
51.  and  not  exceeding  lOZ.,  and  so  on  up  to  15Z. 

20.7 16.  Will  you  tell  us  how  many  of  the  cheaper 
kinds  of  houses  there  are? — In  1868-69  there  were 


5,237  houses  at  a  rent  under  3/.,  representing  21*89  Mr.  J.  Gentle. 
per  cent,  of  the  total.   

20.717.  You  mean  31.  a  year  ?— Under  31.  a  year.       ^  Aprin88.5. 

20.718.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collings.)  That  is  houses  of  one 
room  ? — It  is  quite  possible ;  I  have  known  cases  of 
two  rooms  let  at  3/.  Now,  in  1884-85  there  were 
2,111  houses  under  31. 

20.719.  {The  Chairman.)  Of  course  that  return  is 
ambiguous.  It  is  confusing,  because  we  cannot  tell, 
unless  3'ou  tell  us  something  more,  whether  the 
differences  are  caused  by  changes  in  the  accommo- 
dation or  changes  in  the  rent  ? — They  are  caused  by 
both, — there  is  no  doubt  that  the  rents  have  risen 
during  that  time,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  class  of 
houses  has  risen ;  that  is  brought  out  by  the  census 
returns.  There  are  no  houses  of  the  same  class  and 
of  so  bad  a  type  existing  in  Dundee  now. 

20.720.  Is   the    total   number  of  single-roomed 
houses  decreasing  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

20.721.  You  do  not  think  it  is  increasing  ;  yon 
think  it  is  about  stationary  ? — It  did  increase  from 
1878-79  to  1882-83. 

20.722.  But  even  that  does  not  tell  us  much  unless 
we  know  something  more.  No  one  would  object  to 
two  or  three  factory  girls  living  in  a  single  room, 
sevei'al  people  of  the  same  sex,  or  a  married  couple  with 
very  few  or  no  children,  or  a  widow  and  one  or  two 
girls  living  in  a  single  room,  if  they  were  very  poor 
people, — ^therefore,  unless  Ave  know  what  is  the 
character  of  the  population  living  in  single  rooms, 
the  mere  fact  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  people 
in  single  rooms  by  itself  might  only  mean  that  there 
were  more  factory  girls  in  the  town,  for  instance  ? — 
No,  the  numbers  have  been  pretty  much  the  same 
these  last  15  years.  More  than  that,  in  the  bad  • 
districts  in  Dundee  we  had  carefully  prepared  returns 
of  the  average,  and  the  average  was  as  high  as  six  for 
a  single  room,  and  some  of  the  rooms  had  as  low  an 
average  of  cubic  contents  as  207  cubic  feet ;  so  that 
the  general  state  of  matters  shows  a  decided  improve- 
ment ou  the  general  state  of  matters  in  certain 
districts. 

20.723.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collings.)  Have  you  any  special 
instances  of  overcrowding  ? — We  have  so  many 
houses  in  Dundee  that  it  is  hard  to  say.  I  think  the 
highest  was  1 3  in  a  single  room.  Of  coturse  we  con- 
sider that  overcrowding  ;  and  in  giving  you  that 
instance  of  the  two  or  three  factory  girls,  they  all 
had  children  ;  so  that  in  all  there  were  in  the  house 
12  people  living  in  a  single  room.  Of  course  that 
was  a  state  of  matters  that  was  considered  very  bad, 
and  the  sanitary  inspector  has  complained  very 
fi'equently  as  to  his  want  of  power  to  deal  with  over- 
crowding. 

20.724.  {The  Chairman.)  Then  looking  to  the 
proposals  for  a  remedy  you  very  much  believe,  do 
you  not,  in  the  working  classes  living  in  the  suburbs 
of  a  town  the  size  of  Dundee,  and  using  tramways  ? 
—Yes. 

20.725.  You  have  a  system  of  tramways  now  in 
Dundee,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

20.726.  You  have  a  scheme  of  f  ram  ways  of  your 
own.  I  mean  by  you,  the  Police  Commissioners  ? — 
The  Police  Commissioners  constructed  first  under  the 
General  Tramways  Act. 

20.727.  You  constructed  them  yourselves,  and 
leased  them  ? — Yes.  The  first  work  was  done  under 
the  General  Tramways  Act. 

20.728.  Do  you  impose  conditions  in  your  leases  as 
to  cheapness  ? — Yes,  they  have  to  run  workmen's  cars 
morning  and  night,  and  at  meal-hours  on  some  of  the 
lines. 

20.729.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  Must  they  run  as 
many  trams  as  will  afford  accommodation  to  the  work- 
men, or  only  one  or  two  ? — The  workmen  are  pretty 
well  accommodated,  but  as  a  rule  the  cars  are  very 
mnch  crowded,  especially  in  the  mornings.  For 
instance,  from  Lochee,  which  is  practically  a  suburb 
of  Dundee,  two  miles  from  the  high  street,  where 
there  are  a  great  many  workmen  in  connexion  with 
the  building  trades,  house  building  and  ship  buildings 
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Mr. ./.  Gentle,  they  get  the  car  in  the  morning,  and  as  a  rule  the 

  cars  are  terribly  crowded. 

7  April  1885.       20,730.  {The  Chairman.)  You  are  in  favour,  are 

you  not,  of  local  authorities  being  allowed  to  acquire 

lands  round  the  town  ? — Yes. 

20.731.  And  you  think  that  they  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  acquire  them  at  lesser  rates  of  compen- 
sation than  the  rates  now  paid  by  the  local  authorities  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  they  should  have  the  power  to  do  so 
if  necessary,  but  only  to  exercise  it  if  they  find  that 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  land  at  reasonable 
prices.  In  Dundee  land  has  gone  up  very  much  in 
value  during  the  last  15  years. 

20.732.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  Are  you  mostly 
shut  in  by  two  or  three  great  owiiers  ? — ^No,  we  find 
that  the  owners  are  not  very  stiff. 

20.733.  There  is  plenty  of  competition  for  feuing? 
— There  is  plenty  of  competition.  Our  difficulty  is 
more  to  get  the  people  out  from  the  centre  of  the 
town.  The  result  is  that  the  land  around  just  before 
you  get  to  the  outskirts  is  dear ;  there  is  a  compe- 
tition for  it  outside  ;  within  half  a  mile  of  the  distance 
you  find  land  not  bringing  over  one-fourth  of  the 
price  it  brings  that  half  mile  nearer  the  centre  of  the 
town. 

20.734.  {The  Chairman.)  I  understand  that  you 
are  also  in  favour  of  powers  of  acquiring  property  in 
the  central  districts  of  the  town,  within  the  town 
itself,  under  easier  terms  than  those  under  which  they 
can  be  acquired  now.  Are  you  acquainted  with 
Torrens'  Acts  ? — No. 

20.735.  You  have  heard  of  Sir  Richard  Cross'  Acts, 
of  course  ? — Quite  so. 

20.736.  Have  you  studied  those  Acts  ? — No. 

20.737.  You  are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  besides 
Sir  Richard  Cross'  Acts  applicable  to  large  areas  there 
is  also  a  set  of  Acts  applicable  to  smaller  areas  known 
as  Torrens'  Acts  ? — No,  I  have  not  studied  that. 

20.738.  {Mr.  Jesse  Callings.)  You  spoke  of  the 
water  supply  provided  in  1876,  was  it  provided  by  the 
town  council  ?~Providod  by  the  town  council  as  a 
water  commission  under  a  special  Act. 

20.739.  And  was  the  water  supply  defective  bef«re 
then  ?— It  was  scarce.  Dundee  being  a  large  manu- 
facturing town  and  the  water  commissioners  being 
anxious  to  develop  the  manufactures  as  far  as  possible, 
they  wished  to  be  able  to  supply  the  manufacturers 
with  plenty  of  water.  We  had  from  the  Monikie 
source  (that  was  the  works  that  the  water  commis- 
sioners were  formed  to  take  over),  a  supply  sufficient 
for  domestic  purposes  but  not  sufficient  for  manu- 
facturing purposes. 

20.740.  Do  you  compel  the  owners  of  property  to 
give  a  good  supply  and  continuous  supply  of  water  ? — 
Yes,  we  have  powers  with  regard  to  the  size  of  the 
pipe  that  will  be  introduced ;  besides  the  sanitary 
authorities  act  under  their  powers ;  if  there  is  a  short 
supply  to  any  property  the  proprietor  is  called  upon  to 
put  in  a  new  pipe,  if  we  find  the  fittings  corroded  by 
the  water  ;  and  if  the  pipe  is  in  good  order  and  yet 
there  is  an  insufficient  supply,  the  proprietor  is  called 
upon  to  put  in  an  additional  pipe. 

20.741.  Does  the  corporation  make  a  profit  out  of 
the  water  undertaking  ? — No  ;  we  assess  just  enough 
to  meet  the  working  expenses,  interest,  and  sinking 
fund. 

20.742.  Any  surplus  you  put  to  the  water  rales  ? — 
To  the  relief  of  the  water  rat«s. 

20.743.  With  respect  to  those  one-roomed  dwellings 
or  one- roomed  houses,  you  are  unable  to  say  whether 
they  are  increasing  at  the  present  time? — At  the 
present  time  I  do  not  think  they  are  increasing;  they 
did  increase,  and  we  always  found  from  the  sanitary 
inspector's  report  that  in  consequence  of  the  depressed 
state  of  trade,  people  who  lived  in  a  two-roomed  house 
went  to  a  one-room  house  ;  or  otherwise  two  families 
would  go  together  if  they  were  relatives,  and  would 
live  together,  and  thus  keep  down  expenses. 

20.744.  So  far  as  you  know,  what  is  the  feeling  of 
the  people  with  regard  to  being  obliged  to  live  in  those 
pne-roomed  dwellings;  are  they  getting  discontented 


with  being  housed  in  that  manner  ? — My  feeling  is, 
that  so  long  as  they  can  see  their  way,  they  do  not 
care  about  pinching  themselves  too  much  to  pay  a 
rent  for  two  rooms  ;  but  no  doubt  the  feeling 
generally  is,  except  with  a  very  low  class,  to  get  a 
larger  house. 

20.745.  As  a  rule,  the  decent  poor  would  be  glad 
to  get  better  accommodation  ? — There  is  no  doubt 
about  that. 

20.746.  You  gave  the  number  of  one-roomed  houses 
and  of  the  people  who  lived  in  them,  which  came  out 
at  an  average  of  about  2^  in  one  room  ? — Yes. 

20.747.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  to  what 
extent  there  were  a  large  number  of  people  living 
in  some  of  those  houses  ;  of  course,  averages  tell  us 
very  little ;  in  other  words,  are  there  many  of  those 
single-roomed  houses  in  the  condition  you  named  as 
to  numbers,  viz.,  8,  10,  and  12  in  a  room  ? — No,  there 
are  not  many ;  that  is  brought  out  quite  clearly  in  the 
census  report.  It  brings  out  the  number  of  houses 
in  which  there  are  two  persons  and  three  persons  up 
to  the  highest  number. 

20.748.  And  have  you  put  that  in  ? — I  have  not 
got  it  here,  but  I  will  certainly  be  very  glad  to  iurnish 
the  Commission  with  a  list  as  it  was  in  1880-81,  and 
also,  if  it  is  possible  get  it  up  to  date,  I  shail  be  very 
glad  to  provide  that. 

20.749.  You  stated  that  the  burgh  surveyor  approves 
of  the  plans  of  new  buildings  before  the  building 
begins  ? — The  Police  Commissioners  approve  ;  the 
Police  Commissioners  have  full  powers ;  they  are  the 
local  authority,  and  have  full  powers  with  regard  to 
the  plans  of  new  buildings ;  the  plans  have  to  be 
lodged  with  the  Police  Commissioners,  and  they  are 
bound  to  give^  a  deliverance,  that  is  to  say,  eith«)r  an 
approval  or  disapproval,  within  14  days. 

20.750.  Do  they  also  inspect  the  dwellings  at 
intervals  during  the  progress  of  building — Yes, 
they  have  full  power  and  they  do.  Thu  burgh 
surveyor  has  an  assistant  and  a  large  staff  of  in- 
spectors ;  he  has  two  inspectors  at  the  present  time 
who  do  nothing  else  but  go  about  the  town  and  inspect 
the  buildings  that  are  being  erected  and  the  drainage  j 
and  we  have  a  clause  that,  with  regard  to  the  drain- 
age, before  the  drains  can  be  covered  up  the  owner  or 
the  builder  must  give  notice  to  the  burgh  surveyor 
that  he  has  laid  these  drains,  and  within  24  hours 
thereafter  the  borough  surveyor  sends  the  inspector, 
so  that  every  drain  that  is  laid  into  the  house  is 
thoroughly  inspected  before  it  is  covered  up. 

20.751.  That  is  your  theory,  and  that  is  carried  out 
in  practice  ?— That  is  carried  out  strictly  in  practice. 

20.752.  Have  you  much  unoccupied  land  within 
the  limits  of  your  burgh,  unoccupied  building  land r 
Not  a  very  great  deal ;  not  much  within  the  limits 
unless  at  certain  points,  the  boundaries  are  not  very 
regular,  you  do  not  take  a  centre  and  form  a  circle  ; 
there  is  a  large  amount  v/ithin  the  borough  boundaries, 
but  if  you  take  a  certain  circle  there  is  not  very 
much. 

20.753.  I  do  not  mean  the  circle,  I  mean  within  the 
limits  of  the  municipal  burgh  ? — -Within  the  limits  di 
the  municipal  burgh  there  is  a  large  amount  of  u:i- 
feued  ground  or  unbuilt  upon  ground.  I  should 
say  1,500  acres  or  thereby. 

20.754.  Why  is  that  unoccupied,  is  it  from  the 
difficulty  of  getting  it? — There  is  no  difficulty  what- 
ever, but  because  there  is  no  demand  for  it.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  a  lot  of  empty  houses  in 
Dundee,  and  three  years  ago  there  were  over  3,000  j 
that  is,  houses  of  one  and  two  rooms,  and  so  on. 

20.755.  You  said  that  you  were  in  favour  of  local 
authorities  acquiring  land  at  a  fair  price,  may  we  take 
it  that  what  you  meant  by  a  fair  price  would  be  no 
extra  price  for  compulsory  sale  ? — That  there  should 
be  nothing  charged  for  compulsory  sale. 

20.756.  You  mean,  at  what  we  understand  by  the 
phrase,  a  willing  vendor  and  a  willing  buyer  ? — Yes, 
quite  so. 

20.757.  You  said  that  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
centre  of  the  town  land  could  be  bought  at  a  fourth  of 
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the  value?— No,  I  will  try  and  make  myself  clear.  1 
said  within  half  a  mile.  Take  tw  o  points,  for  instance. 
Here  is  a  point  within  perhaps  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a 
half  of  the  centre  of  the  town,  there  is  another  point 
within  half  a  mile  beyond  it ;  the  land  will  be  bought 
at  one-fourth  of  the  cost  just  round  about  that  locality. 
There  is  a  strong  feeling  in  Dundee  amongst  the 
population  to  get  as  near  the  centre  of  the  town  as 
possible,  and  as  near  their  work  as  they  can  get. 

20.758.  Then  if  Dundee  should  spread  out,  of  course 
that  land  will  increase  in  value  ? — Quite  so. 

20.759.  Then  your  object  in  the  local  authority 
buying  that  land  would  be  to  keep  it  at  that  fourth 
of  the  price  for  the  purpose  of  building  instead  of 
allowing  it  to  get  up  to  a  price  that  would  make  it 
difficult  to  put  artizans'  dwellings  on  it  ? — I  think,  if 
they  got  such  powers  as  I  propose,  they  might  take 
aclion  with  a  view  to  that,  although  my  first  object  for 
such  powers  is  to  provide  a  remedy  for  what  might  be 
a  felt  want — that  is,  to  provide  workmen's  houses  if 
there  were  no  accommodation  for  the  working  popula- 
tion ;  that  would  give  corporations  the  power  to  acquire 
land  if  they  found  there  was  not  sufficient  private  enter- 
prise to  do  so,  and  then  they  could  feu  the  ground  at 
reasonable  rates  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  would 
have  the  effect  that  you  point  out ;  if  the  Corporation, 
for  instance,  saw  that  there  was  a  likelihood  of  the 
ground  increasing  in  value,  they  might,  with  a  view 
to  acquire  it  at  a  cheap  rate,  acquire  it  before  it  was 
really  needed  for  building  purposes. 

20.760.  Then  I  take  it  that,  if  the  Corporation 
were  to  acquire  this  land,  they  would  not  sell  it  again, 
or  if  they  sold  it  they  would  take  some  steps  to 
prevent  an  increase  of  the  price  by  the  purchaser  ? — 
There  is  one  thing  they  would  do  very  likely  ;  thai  is 
to  say,  they  would  sell  the  land,  if  tliey  sold  it,  under 
such  conditions  and  restrictions  as  I  think  would 
prevent  its  quick  increase  or  any  considerable 
increase  in  price.  For  instance,  if  they  restricted 
any  houses  that  were  to  be  built  on  that  land  to  a 
certain  height,  that  would  prevent  the  groimd  increas- 
ing in  value.  Then  if  they  put  a  stipulation  into  the 
feu  contract  that  there  must  be  a  certain  width  of 
street,  and  that  there  must  be  certain  widths  of  open 
space  behind  the  dwellings,  I  think  that  would  have 
a  tendency  to  prevent  the  land  from  increasing  in 
value,  because  it  would  be  restricted  land.  But  in 
anything  I  point  to  in  that  way  I  do  not  wish  to 
imply  that  I  would  like  corporations  to  speculate 
either  in  ground  or  in  property ;  at  the  same  time  I 
tiiink  that  they  should  have  the  power  where  it  is 
found  necessary,  that  is  to  say,  that  where  either  the 
price  of  the  land  is  being  run  up  or  there  is  insuffi- 
cient supply  of  working  men's  houses  they  might 
have  power  to  take  action. 

20.761.  Do  you  know  any  other  way  by  which  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  land  which  takes  place  in  the 
hands  of  private  owners  by  competition  could  be 
prevented,  except  by  the  action  of  the  local  autho- 
rities ? — The  only  other  way  is  to  give  the  facilities 
that  I  think  should  be  given,  say,  to  tramway  com- 
panies ;  give  them  encouragement  for  the  use  of 
streets,  under  certain  conditions,  to  run  cheap  cars  at 
certain  hours  ;  that  will  give  ihe  population  the  con- 
venience for  going  further  out  of  town ;  it  will 
increase  the  area  of  feuable  ground,  and  1  think  by 
that  means  you  would  prevent  a  general  advance  in 
price — it  will  widen  the  area  of  feuing  ground,  and 
bring  more  within  the  limits  of  feuing  competition. 

20.762.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  You  told  us  that 
in  Dundee  you  require  10  feet  of  back  space  for  each 
storey  in  height  ? — Yes. 

20.763.  Does  any  other  town  you  know  of  possess 
that  byelpw  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  they  do. 

20.764.  How  long  have  you  had  it  ? — We  have 
never  passed  a  byelaw  to  that  elFect. 

20.765.  How  long  have  you  had  that  byelaw  ? — 
We  have  never  got  it  specially;  we  have  exercised 
our  discretion,  and  our  clerk  advises  us  that  we 
have  ample  powers  under  the  Act. 

20.766.  Under  the  General  Act  it  is  merely  the 
o  17.557. 


exrrcisd  of  a  statutory  power  in  a  particular  way  ? —  Mi-  J  Gentle 
res.   

20.767.  Do  you  believe  that  any  other  town  in  ^  April  18S5. 
Scotland  might  do  the  same  ?  — Yes,  according  to  the 

advice  we  have  from  our  clerk  they  Avould  have  no 
difficulty  if  like  us  they  had  a  private  Act, 

20.768.  Do  you  believe  that  you  might  under  the 
same  general  statutory  power  refuse  to  pass  plans 
without  15  feet  depth  ? — I  think  we  could. 

20.769.  It  is  a  matter  of  discretion  with  the  town 
council  ? — Yes.  However,  if  there  is  any  difficulty, 
we  have  power  to  frame  byelaws,  then  we  apply  to 
the  sheriff  for  his  approval,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  he  might  or  might  not  approve  of  the  bye- 
law ;  but  in  everything  we  do  there  is  power  of 
appeal  either  to  the  sheriff  or  the  Court  of  Session. 

20.770.  How  many  years  is  it  since  the  Corporation 
of  Dundee  have  refused  to  pass  plans  without  10  feet 
of  open  space  behind  for  each  storey  ? — They  have 
been  more  particular  within  the  last  five  years. 

20.771.  Did  they  act  upon  it  as  a  general  rule 
before? — They  were  not  so  strict;  in  fact,  I  might 
relate  the  reason  why  they  began  to  exercise  more 
power.  There  were  appeals  taken  to  the  Court  of 
Session  against  their  decisions,  and  the  appeals  were 
decided  in  favour,  or  rather  the  decision  was  given  in 
favour  of  the  Police  Commissioners  ;  and  in  conse- 
quence, from  the  general  gist  of  the  decisions  and  dis- 
cussions which  took  place  in  court,  the  Coumiissioners 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  their  powers  were  wider 
than  was  expressed. 

20.772.  You  felt  stronger,  and  you  used  your  power 
with  more  resolution? — Yes. 

20.773.  How  long  have  you  been  town  clerk  ? — I 
am  not  town  clerk,  I  am  only  a  town  eouncilJor. 

20.774.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  council  ?— 
Eight  years. 

20.775.  For  eight  years  you  have  been  in  the  town 
council  and  taking  an  active  interest  in  these  questions 
all  that  time  ? — Yes. 

20.776.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  this  :  when  you 
first  came  in  you  allowed  less  depth  behind  the  houses  ? 
— Generally  there  was  net  the  same  strictness  applied 
with  regard  to  depth. 

20.777.  I  want  to  ask  you  this:  have  you  found 
that,  in  consequence  of  your  requiring  a  certain 
amount  of  ground  with  this  back  to  be  devoted  to 
putting  up  a  particular  house,  the  feu  duties  have 
remained  the  same,  so  that  there  is  a  larger 
amount  of  feu  on  the  same  class  of  house ;  or 
have  you  found  that,  owing  to  more  land  being  re- 
quired by  your  rules  to  be  devoted  to  building  a 
particular  house,  the  feu  duty  per  square  yard  has 
come  down  a  little  ? — The  feu  duty  has  not  come 
down  at  all  ;  where  we  liave  insisted  on  greater 
width  it  just  means  an  additional  feu  duty  on  each 
house. 

20.778.  In  the  extra  cost  whatever  relates  to  the 
feu  has  fallen  upon  the  occupier  of  the  house  ? — I 
think  it  has  fallen  principally  upon  the  proprietor,  the 
builder  or  the  proprietor ;  because  in  consequence  of 
the  surplus  house  rents  have  come  down. 

20.779.  Yes ;  but  say  a  man  is  going  to  build  a 
street  in  the  suburbs  of  Dundee,  he  will  now  be  able 
on  an  acre  of  land  to  put  only  30  houses,  we  will  say, 
where  formerly,  when  your  rules  were  more  lax,  he 
could  have  put  40  ;  but  in  the  same  position  of  con- 
venience towards  the  centre  of  the  town  he  will  pay 
as  much  feu  duty  to  the  ground  owner  as  he  did 
before  ? — As  much  per  pole. 

20.780.  Therefore  the  feu  duty  will  have  to  be 
divided  between  30  houses  instead  of  40  ? — Yes. 

20.781.  Therefore,  assuming  a  demand  for  houses, 
the  burden  will  first  of  all  fall  on  the  man  taking  the 
ground  and  building,  and  afterwards  on  the  man  who 
buys  or  the  occupier,  and  this  competition  bring.'* 
down  rents  generally?  —  Yes;  and  of  course  that 
may  or  may  not  be ;  it  must  ultimately  fall  on  the 
occupier. 

20.782.  Yon  think  it  would  be  worth  the  occupier's 
while  to  pay  the  extra  rent  for  the  sake  of  health  and 
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3Ir.  J.  Gentle,  ? — ^6=,  and  we  And  they  do  it  cheerfully  ;  given  a 
  house  in  a  block,  say,  with  a  greater  depth,  the  tenant 

7  April  1885.  will  prefer  paying  a  little  more  rent  for  that  to  con- 
tinning  in  a  house  with  a  less  depth ;  or  in  another 
way  we  get  an  advantage ;  the  proprietor  will  get  a 
better  selection  of  tenants,  and  in  that  way  he  is 
perhaps  as  good  as  getting  a  slight  increase  of  rent. 

20.783.  Do  you  think  that  a  man  would  be  willing 
for  a  better  class  of  house  to  accept  a  rather  lower 
feu  duty  than  when  a  lower  chiss  of  house  was  going 
to  be  put  up  ? — Do  you  mean  the  proprietor  of  the 
ground  ? 

20.784.  Yes  ? — I  rather  think  that  the  proprietor 
would  look  at  it  in  this  way  ;  if  he  had  his  feu  duties 
secured,  he  would  not  trouble  himself  very  much.  It 
would  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  ground  he  had  ;  if 
he  had  a  large  area  of  ground,  he  would  certainly 
prefer  feuing  his  ground  at  a  low  rent  to  a  party 
putting  up  a  superior  house  than  at  a  higher  rent  to  a 
party  putting  up  an  inferior  house.  There  is  the 
Blackness  Estate,  which  is  managed  in  Edinburgh, 
that  is  in  the  west  end  of  Dundee,  and  there  is 
the  Dudhope  Estate,  which  is  also  managed  in 
Edinburgh  ;  we  find  those  parties  feu  the  land  with 
restrictions  of  a  pretty  severe  kind  ;  they  are  very 
careful  as  to  the  class  of  house,  and  besides  they  put 
in  a  condition  that  you  have  to  submit  plans  of  the 
houses  that  you  propose  to  erect. 

20.785.  I  only  wanted  to  know  generally  whether 
you  thought  that  by  securing  a  better  class  of 
buildings  being  put  upon  the  land  you  encouraged 
the  owner  of  the  land  to  be  more  easy  in  feuing,  and 
therefore  perhaps  part  of  the  increased  rent  did  not 
fall  upon  the  occupier,  because  the  whole  laud  was  let 
at  a  rather  more  moderate  feu  than  would  have  been 
the  case  if  a  worse  class  of  property  were  put  on  ? — 
No  doubt  it  is  as  you  say. 

20.786.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  gather  from  you  that 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dundee  there  is  plenty  of 
competition  between  the  landowners  for  land  already 
in  the  market  ? — There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  it, 
but  it  is  pretty  dear,  rather  dearer  in  Dundee  than 
about  Edinburgh ;  it  is  well  held,  and  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  getting  it,  but  there  is  not  a  feeling  to  let 
it  away  cheap. 

20.787.  You  were  saying  that  what  I  call  the  inner 
ring  outside  the  town  is  ^worth  four  times  as  much  as 
the  outer  ring  half  a  mile  further  ? — Yes,  beyond 
certain  distances. 

20.788.  Wh'it  sort  of  price  per  acre  does  the 
building  speculator  pay  in  that  inner  ring — what  sort 
of  feu  ? — 160/.  an  acre. 

20.789.  In  the  outer  ring  then  he  would  pay  40/.  an 
acre  ? — Yes. 

20.790.  That  shows  that  the  people  of  Dundee  find 
it  worth  to  them  that  dilference  to-  live  that  distance 
nearer  their  work  ? — They  do  prefer  it, — you  will  get 
that  much  difference  of  the  ground  rent  in  the  house 
rent. 

20.791.  At  any  rate,  whatever  your  opinion  maybe, 
you  notice  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  working 
people  of  Dundee  to  live  as  near  the  centre  as  they 
can  ? — Yes,  and  as  near  their  work  as  they  can. 

20.792.  Whatever  the  reason  may  be,  the  fact 
exists  ? — Yes ;  it  is  the  case  from  both  causes. 

20.793.  Is  there  any  building  going  on  now  in 
Dundee  ? — Yes,  a  considerable  amount. 

20.794.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  although 
you  have  a  considerable  number  of  houses  empty, 
building  is  still  going  on  ?— Yes,  but  the  buildings 
going  up  now  are  of  a  much  better  class. 

20.795.  But  the  buildings  that  are  going  up  now 
will  be  occupied  by  the  wage-earning  class  ? — Yes. 

20.796.  Do  you  find  in  the  new  houses  built  now 
that  the  builders  build  one-roomed  houses,  or  two- 
roomed  houses,  or  three-roomed  houses  ? — They  are 
generally  two  and  three-roomed  houses. 

20.797.  Then  there  is  no  inclination  on  the  part  of 
the  builders  to  supply  one-roomed  houses  ?  —  No, 
because  there  is  a  bigger  surplus  of  them  than  of  any 
other  kind. 


20.798.  Have  you  power  now,  either  by  your  byelaws 
or  by  your  genera!  law,  to  prohibit  the  creation  of 
one-roomed  houses  ? — I  think  not. 

20.799.  You  only  have  power  to  prevent  their 
overcrowding  ?  —  We  do  not  even  have  that  power, 
unless  it  is  in  that  section  44  of  the  Public  Health 
Act. 

20.800.  Whether  you  have  it  or  not,  you  do  not 
exercise  it  ? — No. 

20.801.  There  is  no  question  of  the  cubic  contents 
for  a  house  occupied  by  one  family  ? — No. 

20.802.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  it  is  the  demand 
of  the  people  themselves,  or  whatever  the  reason  may 
be,  the  new  accommodation  which  is  being  provided 
is  in  houses  of  not  less  than  two  rooms  ? — I  do  not 
know  of  any  one-roomed  houses  being  erected  in 
Dundee  just  now.  There  may  be  exceptional  cases, 
but  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

20.803.  In  the  outskirts  where  buildings  are  going 
up,  what  is  the  rent  of  a  two-roomed  house  ? — 71.  is 
about  the  average  in  Dundee. 

20.804.  Will  each  tenant  have  a  watercloset  to 
himself  ? — As  a  rule,  I  should  say  that  that  is  not  the 
case  at  that  money. 

20.805.  Then  for  two  houses  ?— Yes. 

20.806.  Have  you  no  power  as  a  town  council  to 
insist  that  each  separate  house  shall  have  its  water- 
closet  ? — Yes  ;  but  we  have  not  insisted  upon  it ;  it 
has  been  found  in  small  houses  that  a  watercloset 
inside  the  house  has  not  been  desirable  ;  the  people 
did  not  look  well  after  it. 

20.807.  In  the  outskirts  of  Dundee  are  the  houses 
being  built  two  storeys  high,  or  loftier  ? — Loftier ;  three 
and  four  storeys. 

20.808.  They  are  not  building  there  as  they  are  in 
the  suburbs  of  Edinburgh,  two  storeys  with  outer  stairs 
to  go  to  the  top  floor  ? — No ;  there  is  very  little  of 
that  sort  of  thing  now  in  Dundee ;  there  used  to  be. 

20.809.  You  have  plenty  of  water,  so  that  you 
could  have  a  complete  watercloset  system  ? — Yes  ; 
there  is  ample  water  supply  for  a  very  high  average 
supply  per  head  of  the  population. 

20.810.  What  charge  per  1,000  gallons  do  you  make 
for  the  water  ? — Sevenpence. 

20.811.  {The  Chairman.)  Before  I  ask  Mr. 
Broadhurst  to  put  any  questions  to  you,  I  should 
like  to  clear  up  one  point  arising  out  of  Mr.  Lyulph 
Stanley's  question.  Is  he  right  in  thinking  that  your 
proceedings  with  regard  to  space  at  the  back  of 
houses  and  with  regard  to  the  height  of  houses  are 
founded  on  the  general  law,  and  not  upon  your  own 
private  Act  ? — They  are  founded  upon  our  own 
private  Act. 

20.812.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  But  upon  your 
own  Act,  and  not  upon  any  byelaws  framed  in 
pursuance  of  the  Act  ?— ^Yes  ;  but  we  have  power  to 
frame  byelaws. 

20.813.  {Mr.  Broadhurst.)  You  were  speaking  of 
the  decrease  in  the  rent  at  Dundee,  there  being  a 
considerable  reduction  of  rent  ? — Yes. 

20.814.  About  what  percentage  would  you  say  ?— 
In  the  outskirts  there  has  been  15  per  cent,  of 
leduction. 

20.815.  Within  how  many  years  ? — That  has 
taken  place  between  from  the  years  between  1877 
to  1881  and  1882. 

20.816.  What  has  been  about  the  reduction  in 
wages  during  that  time  ? — The  wages  have  been 
taken  down  and  raised  again  ;  this  year  they  have 
been  taken  down,  I  hear,  as  much  as  25  per  cent. 

20.817.  So  that  the  decrease  in  the  rent  has  not 
equalled  the  decrease  in  the  wage  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  has.  In  the  centre  of  the  town,  with  regard  to 
dwelling-houses,  there  has  been  hardly  any  decrease  ; 
rents,  as  a  rule,  within  the  centre  of  the  town  have 
kept  up  as  high  as  ever  they  were  before. 

20.818.  Then  are  you  speaking  of  the  houses  ot 
3/.  a  year  rent  ? — They  have,  perhaps,  come  down 
more  than  any  other  class,  the  single-room  class  of 
house  have  come  down  ;  but  they  are  mostly  in  the 
outskirts,  houses  of  any  kind,  from  3/.  up  to  10/.  or 
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12/.  in  tlie  centre  of  tlie  town ;  you  may  take  a  point 
a  mile  from  the  High  Street  almost. 

20.819.  What  class  of  people  are  they;  are  they 
factory  people  living  in  a  house  of  31.  ? — Yes. 

20.820.  And  what  would  be  their  wages  ?  —  A 
labourer,  for  instance,  will  have,  I  suppose,  about  15s. 
to  18*.  a  week. 

20.821.  That  is  in  the  present  reduced  state  of 
wages  ? — Yes  ;  and  the  women,  all  of  them,  mostly  of 
that  class,  work ;  they  will  have  8s.  or  9s.  a  week. 

20.822.  I  understand  that  you  are  what  is  called 
the  convener  of  the  Sanitary  Committee  ? — No,  of 
the  Works  Committee;  that  committee  takes  cogni- 
zance of  the  passing  of  plans  for  buildings,  and  looks 
after  the  paving  of  the  streets  and  keeping  them  in 
order. 

20.823.  Have  the  committee  over  which  you  pre- 
side no  authority  whatever  with  regard  to  the 
nuisances  ?  —  Not  that  committee,  but  there  is  a 
sanitary  committee  who  have  ample  powers. 

20.824.  But  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
sanitary  committee  ? — Yes,  I  am  a  member  of  the 
sanitary  committee  ;  the  police  commissioners  are 
members. 

20.825.  Then,  when  an  inspector  of  nuisances 
reports  the  existence  of  a  nuisance  to  the  committee 
of  which  you  are  a  member,  are  those  reports  usually 
looked  upon  with  favour,  or  is  it  regai'ded  rather  as  a 
bother  ? — They  are  always  looked  at,  and,  as  a  rule, 
given  effect  to  ;  in  fact,  the  convener  of  the  sanitary 
committee  has  full  power,  along  with  the  sanitary 
inspector,  to  take  action  if  there  is  any  improvement 
required. 

20.826.  Are  there  such  cases,  I  do  not  mean  com- 
plaints in  committee,  but  unmistakeable  evidence 
given  to  the  sanitary  inspector,  that  it  would  be  as 
well  if  he  was  not  quite  so  pressing  in  his  demands  for 
reforms  ? — No ;  it  would  be  a  very  unusual  thing  that 
there  are  any  complaints  of  the  sanitary  inspector 
exceeding  his  duty. 

20.827.  But  there  have  been  complaints,  even  if 
exceptional  ?  —  There  may  have  been  exceptional 
cases,  but  they  were  more  a  matter  of  the  person  not 
being  civil  ;  there  have  been  one  or  two  complaints 
with  regard  to  the  sanitary  inspector,  but  it  was  more 
a  question  of  his  civility  than  of  his  exceeding  his 
duty  in  calling  upon  the  parties  to  execute  works. 

20.828.  Are  you  in  tha  knowledge  of  evidence 
which  goes  to  show  that  the  inspector  often  neglects 
to  report  a  nuisance  because  be  fears  the  manner  in 
which  that  report  will  be  received  by  the  people  con- 
cerned in  the  property? — No,  I  am  not  aware  of 
that.  I  know  that  our  sanitary  inspector  is  a  man 
who  has  very  little  fear  as  to  owners  of  property. 

20.829.  It  is  not  within  your  knowledge  that  he 
ever  makes  a  statement  to  that  effect  ;  I  mean  the 
inspector,  when  charged  with  not  properly  discharging 
his  duty  ? — No,  I  never  heard  of  his  making  any  such 
statement. 

20.830.  But,  supposing  the  inspector  has  to  report 
to  a  body  who  do  own  property,  in  your  opinion,  would 
that  have  the  effect  of  cooling  his  official  ardour  with 
which  he  should  discharge  his  duties  ? — Naturally,  a 
sanitarj'  inspector  would  feel  a  delicacy  in  rejjorting 
again-t  any  property  that  belonged  to  a  commissioner. 
I  think  it  would  be  more  likely  that  he  would  try 
and  get  the  work  made  right  so  as  to  avoid  having  to 
report. 

20.831.  But  still  he  could  not  get  the  work  made 
right  without  first  bringing  it  to  the  notice  of  the 
property  because  the  owner  of  the  property  must 
do  it  ? — Quite  so. 

20.832.  Would  it  not  be  rather  natural  that  a  man 
should  hesitate  somewhat  to  report  very  strongly  on 
property  to  a  person  who  possessed  the  power  of 
making  the  position  of  the  inspector  imcomfortable  if 
he  thought  proper  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  be 
natural. 

20.833.  Then  would  you  be  in  favour  of  Govern- 
ment, or  some  central  authority  other  than  your  town 
council,  appointing  sanitary  inspectors?  —  We  have 


that  already.    There  is  the  Board  of  Supervision,  and   Mr.  J.  Gentle. 

if  there  is  any  neglect  of  duty  upon  the  part  of  the   

local  authority  any  householder  can  apply  to  the  ^  April  1885. 
Board  of  Sujiervision. 

20.834.  Who  is  the  Board  of  Supervision  ? — The 
Board  of  Supervision  is  in  Edinburgh  ;  they  exercise 
the  control.    1  do  not  know  the  details  of  it. 

20.835.  Then  there  is  at  the  present  time,  I  under- 
stand, property  in  Dundee  of  some  considerable 
amount  in  a  very  bad  condition? — Yes. 

20.836.  And  do  you  know  any  persons  who  own 
that  property? — Yes. 

20.837.  Are  you  an  owner  of  property  in  Dundee  ? 
—Yes. 

20.838.  Do  you  own  some  very  old  property  ? — 
No,  not  personally.  I  am  part  proprietor  of  one 
old  property  ;  the  party  who  was  my  partner  in  the 
concern  dit-d,  and  it  is  under  trust  now,  and  I  have 
been  trying  to  get  it  out  of  the  hands  oC  the  trustee. 

20.839.  Did  you  buy  some  property  seven  or  eight 
years  ago  in  Dundee  in  a  neighbourhood  where  it  was 
supposed  that  a  uew  street  would  be  made  ? — No. 

20.840.  Did  not  you  buy  property  eight  years  back 
in  Dundee  ? — Yes,  I  bought  property  eight  years  back 
and  have  bought  property  since  that ;  but  I  never 
bought  any  property  in  my  life  in  Dundee,  having  in 
view  that  a  street  was  to  be  run  through  that  property. 

20.841.  You  are  a  builder  by  trade  ? — Yes,  a  builder 
and  a  quarry-master. 

20.842.  And  an  agent  for  properties  ? — No,  I  am 
not  an  agent  for  properties,  unless  for  my  own  part  of 
the  properties  I  hold  jointly.  I  have  a  partner,  for 
instance,  in  some  properties ;  there  is  another  gentle- 
man and  myself  who  hold  some  properties  in  the  ne^v 
part  of  the  town  ;  that  is,  properties  that  were  built 
for  Commercial  Street  on  ground  feued  from  the  town. 

20.843.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  building  houses 
within  the  last  few  years  ? — I  have  been  building 
houses  this  last  15  or  16  years. 

20.844.  Are  you  what  is  termed  in  Scotland  a 
venture  builder? — No. 

20.845.  But  you  are  a  builder? — lam  a  builder, 
and  I  have  built  houses. 

20.846.  What  class  of  property  have  you  built  ? — I 
have  built  two-roomed  houses,  three-roomed  houses, 
shops,  offices,  and  warehouses. 

20.847.  Have  there  been  any  complaints  made  of 
the  property  which  you  have  yourself  built  within  the 
last  15  years  ? — I  do  not  remember  any. 

20.848.  You  cannot  call  any  to  mind  just  now  ? — 
No,  I  cannot  call  any  specific  instance  to  mind. 

20.849.  You  cannot  call  to  mind  any  complaints 
about  this  old  property  which  you  purchased  seven  or 
eight  years  back  ? — I  do  not  know  what  property  you 
refer  to. 

20.850.  You  said  a  little  while  back,  that  you 
did  purchase  some  property,  but  at  the  time  you  pur- 
chased it  you  had  not  in  your  mind  the  probability  of 
a  new  street  being  made  there ;  I  refer  to  that 
property  ? — I  have  heard  no  complaints  about  that 
property. 

20.851.  Was  there  much  notice  given  in  the  town 
of  Dundee  before  you  were  appoinied  as  witness  on 
behalf  of  the  Housing  Commission  to  come  and  give 
evidence  ;  was  there  any  opportunity  for  the  expres- 
sion of  any  public  feeling  in  Dundee  as  to  the 
selection  of  witnesses  to  appear  before  this  Commis- 
sion ? — It  appeared  in  the  papers  ;  the  first  intimation, 
I  think,  Avas  about  a  month  ago. 

20.852.  Is  there  any  disfiatisfaction  in  Dundee  with 
reo-ard  to  the  selection  of  witnesses  — Not  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

20.853.  (Chairman.)  You  were  requested  by  the 
Town  Council  to  give  evidence  here,  were  you  not  ? — 
By  the  Police  Commission ;  I  was  requested,  in  the 
first  place,  by  the  Town  Council  ;  then  a  meeting  was 
called  of  the  Police  Commissioners  for  last  Monday, 
that  is  yesterday  week,  and  they  met  in  committee ; 
then  it  was  arranged  that  the  brief  should  be  drafted. 
The  Commission  was  called  on  Friday  night  and  the 
draft  gone  over. 
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Mr.  J.  Gentle.      20,854.  {Mr.  Broadhmst.)  Now,  going  back  to  the 
— ; —         new  property  that  you  have  erected  within  the  last 
7  April  1885.    J5  years,  has  any  of  that  called  for  repairs  since — any 
considerable  repairs  ? — Nothing  extensive. 

20.855.  Is  it  all  in  a  good  sound  condition  now, 
with  good  walls? — All  the  property  I  hold  is  in  a 
good  sound  condition.  I  have  some  of  the  finest 
property  in  Dundee. 

20.856.  Of  course  you  have  all  classes  of  pro- 
perty ? — No ;  ac  a  rule,  the  class  of  property  I  hold, 
there  are  very  few  houses  under  two  rooms. 

20.857.  Was  there  an  idea  in  Dundee,  amongst  the 
people  with  whom  you  associate,  that  most  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners  were  property  owners,  before 
whom  you  are  now  appearing  ;  was  it  spoken  of  that 
the  Commissioners  themselves  were  property  owners, 
find  concerned  in  the  subject  personally  ? — No,  I  have 
never  heard  anything  of  that  sort  stated. 

20.858.  There  has  been  no  such  insinuation  within 
your  knowledge  at  all  ? — No,  not  within  my  know- 
ledge. I  never  heard  anything  said  with  regard  to 
that. 

20.859.  Is  this  old  property  of  yours  in  what  you 
would  term  first-rate  habitable  condition  now  ? — I 
understand  so,  but  I  do  not  factor  all  my  property 
myself.    I  have  factors  who  attend  to  the  properties. 

20.860.  And  you  do  not  take  any  other  interest  in 
it  than  that  of  receiving  the  rents  ? — I  do,  but  there 
are  no  complaints.  Naturally,  there  is  not  very  much 
notice  taken  unless  there  are  complaints. 

20.861.  Do  you  think  that  the  complaints  would  be 
more  likely  to  reach  you  if  you  were  not  a  m.ember  of 
the  Sanitary  Committee  ?— I  think  they  would  be 
more  likely  to  reach  me  because  I  was  a  member  of 
the  Sanitary  Committee. 

20.862.  That  rather  contradicts  what  you  said  a 
short  time  back  } — I  quite  admit  it,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  are  complaints  from  two  classes.  It  con- 
tradicts what  I  said  before  to  this  extent :  I  should 
think  that  a  sanitary  inspector  would  have  a  feeling 
iu  stating  any  complaints  before  a  committee  with 
regard  to  property  belonging  to  a  member  of  the 
committee.  That  is  what  I  stated.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  think  that  a  member  of  that  committee 
■would  be  more  likely  to  have  complaints  lodged  by 
his  tenants  than  if  he  were  not  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

20.863.  That  is  your  opinion  ? — I  have  found,  as  a 
fnatter  of  fact,  that  is  the  case. 

The  witne 


20,864.  And  you  have  had  complaints  made  of 
some  of  your  property — reports  by  the  sanitary 
inspector  ? — No.  I  daresay  it  is  in  this  way.  The 
notices  v?ill  be  served.  There  is  a  regular  official 
notice  if  anything  is  found  wrong,  and  notice  will  be 
served  to  get  a  certain  thing  put  right  forthwith. 

20,855.  Speaking  from  memory,  how  long  is  it  since 
you  whitewashed  and  painted  this  oldest  class  of 
property  that  you  own  in  Dundee  ? —  It  has  to  be 
done  every  year. 

20.866.  Do  you  do  it  every  year  ? — Yes,  every  year ; 
the  upper  parts,  perhaps,  once  in  two  years. 

20.867.  For  how  many  years  have  you  done  it  every 
year  ? — It  is  done  regularly. 

20.868.  About  that  there  is  no  mistake? — About 
that  there  is  no  mistake. 

20.869.  Do  you  visit  it  yourself  to  see  whether  it  is 
done,  or  do  you  only  go  by  paying  the  bills  ? — I 
inspect  the  property  that  I  have  ;  I  perhaps  take  a 
turn  round  it,  it  may  be  once  a  month,  or  perhaps 
once  in  six  month,  as  the  case  may  be ;  it  depends 
upon  the  position  of  the  property. 

20.870.  You  go  yourself  to  see  it  ? — If  I  have  any 
particular  reason,  if  I  hear  of  complaints,  I  go  at 
once. 

20.871.  Then  you  do  hear  of  complaints;  are  they 
made  by  the  sanitary  inspector  or  by  the  inhabitants  ? 
— There  is  hardly  any  property  but  what  there  are 
complaints  about  it  from  the  tenants  as  a  rule  ;  there 
is  something  going  out  of  order  in  connection  with  the 
property,  and  naturally,  when  anything  is  out  of  order, 
there  is  a  complaint,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  has 
to  be  attended  to. 

20.872.  You  own  so  much  property  that  you  cannot 
attend  to  it  personally  yourself;  you  engage  a  factor  ? 
— I  cannot  attend  to  the  details ;  I  have  men  to  see 
to  that. 

20.873.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
if  the  ownership  of  property  was  made  limited  to  the 
extent  that  each  man  could  look  after  himself  ? — 
Possibly  it  might;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible 
for  a  man  to  have  a  business  carried  on  and  have  the 
details  of  that  business  left  to  competent  managers. 

20.874.  The  letting  out  of  house  property  by 
factors  in  the  way  in  which  you  do,  living  in  the  town 
yourself,  and  being  there  every  day,  has  a  tendency, 
has  it  not,  to  weaken  your  personal  responsibility  in 
the  matter  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  has  in  the 
slightest  degree, 

withdrew. 


Mr. 
W.A-PeUrkin. 


Mr.  William  Arthur  Petekkin  examined. 


20.875.  ( The  Chairman.')  You  are  a  General 
Superintendent  of  the  Poor,  are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

20.876.  That  is  what  answers  to  a  General  In- 
spector of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  England  ? 
—Yes. 

20.877.  And  something  more? — I  do  not  know 
about  anything  more. 

20.878.  I  believe  the  Board  of  Supervision  in 
Scotland  exercises  certain  functions  which  are  beyond 
those  of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  England  ? 
— Yes. 

20.879.  You  are  superintendent  in  the  nine 
northern  counties,  are  you  not  ? — Yes,  I  have  been 
so  for  20  years. 

20.880.  Those  counties  are  Caithness,  Sutherland, 
Koss  and  Cromarty,  Inverness,  Banff,  Elgin,  Nairn, 
Orkney,  and  Shetland  ? — Yes. 

20.881.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanler/)  Not  Aberdeen  ?— 
Not  Aberdeen. 

20.882.  ( The  Chairman.')  Aberdeen  is  in  the 
district  of  Mr.  Campbell  of  Auchindarroch,  is  it  not  ? 
—Yes. 

20.883.  You  have  hac  great  opportunities  of 
observing  the  houses  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Scotland  ? 
— Yes,  for  42  years ;  I  may  say,  I  have  all  my  life. 

20.884.  What  number  of  parishes  are  under  your 


superintendence  at  present? — 167  parishes,  with  an 
area  of  12,371  square  miles. 

20.885.  And  what  is  the  population? — 408,417, 
which  is  equivalent  to  33  persons  per  square  mile. 

20.886.  I  suppose  the  population  are  mainly 
agricultural  ?■ — Mainly  agricultural,  pastoral,  and 
fishing. 

20.887.  What  sort  of  houses  do  the  poorer  classes 
occupy  — They  are  usually  substantial,  and  alloAving 
for  very  many  exceptions,  they  are  comfortable, 
according  to  the  ideas  of  the  people. 

20.888.  In  some  places  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
suitable  houses,  is  there  nolr  ? — In  many  districts 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  houses  suitable  for  married 
labourers  who  must  leave  their  families  and  live  in 
what  are  called  bothies.  This  is  regarded  as  a  con- 
sidei'able  grievance,  and  I  should  like  to  quote  one 
sentence  from  a  book  that  was  published  by 
Mr.  Robert  Scot  Skirving,  a  large  farmer  in  East 
Lothian,  entirely  devoted  to  the  subject  of  labourers' 
dwellings,  with  reference  to  the  bothie  system : — 
"  Having  found  from  personal  inquiries  addressed  to 
"  farmers  and  land  stewards  in  bothy  counties 
"  that  many  men  for  want  of  houses  continued  to 
"  live  in  bothies  long  after  they  were  married, 
"  travelling  frequently  considerable  distances  through 
"  the  night  to  visit  their  families,  and  being  sometimes 
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"  too  late  for  their  work  in  consequence,  I  inquired 
"  of  Mr.  Hope,  of  Fenton  Barns,  if  he  had  found  the 
*'  same  state  of  things  in  another  bothy  district, 
"  which  I  was  aware  he  had  visited.  Mr.  Hope 
"  writes  in  reply : — '  The  only  bothies  for  men  I 
"  '  have  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  were  in  For- 
"  '  farshire.  The  inmates  were  generally  young 
"  '  men ;  but  in  several  I  found  married  men  whose 
"  *  wives  were  living  in  villages  several  miles 
"  '  distant.  I  understood  the  bothies  that  I  saw 
"  '  were  favourable  specimens.  The  common  sitting 
"  '  room  was  large,  and  the  small  bedroom  each  man 
"  *  had  for  himself  was  comfortable  enough,  and  yet 
"  '  the  impression  left  on  my  mind  was  anything  but 
"  « pleasant.  Wood  and  coals  for  fuel  covered  the 
"  '  floors,  and  there  were  few  articles  of  furniture  or 
"  '  cooking  utensils,  oatmeal  being  the  staple  food, 
"  '  morning,  noon,  and  night.  All  this  showed  the 
*'  '  want  of  woman's  presence,  and  looked  dreary  and 
"  '  desolate.  Of  course,  there  were  young  women 
"  '  living  ill  bothies  situated  only  a  little  distance 
"  '  from  those  inhabited  by  the  men.'  " 

20.889.  That  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  state  of 
things;  do  you  see  any  possible  remedy  for  that.' — 
1  see  a  remedy  by  increasing  the  number  of  cottages 
for  married  ploughmen. 

20.890.  What  improvement  have  you  seen  in  your 
district  within  recent  years  ?— Speaking  generally, 
there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  over  the  whole 
country  within  the  last  15  or  20  years  in  the 
matter  of  houses  for  the  working  classes,  as  well  as 
for  all  classes. 

20.891.  Are  there  many  building  societies  in  the 
north  ? — There  are  a  good  many,  and  they  have  Lad 
a  very  beneficial  effect  in  helping  the  working  men  to 
build  small  cottages  for  themselves. 

20.892.  Are  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  ? 
— In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  smaller  towns. 

20.893.  To  what  extent  are  the  cottages  provided 
with  gardens  ? — They  are  very  generally  provided 
with  gardens.  The  villages  and  towns  are  now  also 
spread  over  a  much  larger  area  than  they  were  for- 
merly ;  that  is  a  marked  improvement  that  I  have 
observed .  There  are  cottages  with  two  rooms  and  a 
back  room,  and  two  attics  or  one  attic,  Avith  probably 
one-sixteenth  of  an  acre  of  garden  ground  around  the 
cottage.  Those  cottages  are  becoming  much  more 
common  than  they  were  formerly. 

20,984.  The  sixteenth  part  of  an  acre  is  very  small, 
is  it  not,  for  a  garden  ? — It  is  quite  large  enough  for  a 
working  man's  garden,  I  think. 

20.895.  That  is  not  our  experience  in  England. 
We  rather  incline  to  think  that  the  gardens  may  be 
beneficially  a  good  deal  larger  than  that  ? — If  they 
have  one-eighth  of  an  acre  it  becomes  then  an  expen- 
sive feu,  and  costs  money. 

20.896.  You  have  a  practice  of  providing  houses 
for  paupers  from  the  rates,  have  you  not  ? — Many 
parishes  have  built  cottages  for  their  paupers  from 
the  rates,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 
houses  for  them. 

20.897.  You  have  a  very  general  system  of  out- 
door relief  in  Scotland,  have  you  not  ? — Yes,  the 
system  is  generally  out-door  relief. 

20.898.  What  have  you  to  say  about  labourers  with 
their  families? — Labourers  with  their  wives  and 
families  are  often  in  a  worse  position  as  regards 
sleeping  space  than  paupers,  for  in  such  cases  there 
must  be  overcrowding  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and 
an  absence  of  decency.  The  working  man  probably 
has  only  the  same  amount  of  accommodation  that  a 
single  pauper  has,  and  he  must  crowd  himself  his 
v/ife  and  his  family  into  one  apartment,  or  into  one 
apartment  and  a  closet. 

20.899.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  case  of 
poor  widows  with  families  ? — They  are  precisely  in 
the  same  condition  as  the  labouring  men  who  have 
grown-up  or  gro  wing-up  sons  and  daughters,  or  young 
children  all  living  in  the  same  room. 

20.900.  What  experience  have  you  of  common 
lodging-houses  ? — Common  lodging-houses  are  places 


frequented  by  tramps  ;  our  respectable  poor  do  not   ^  ^  Peterkin 

live  in  them.    The  common  lodging  houses  are  under      '  '_  

the  control  of  the  local  authorities  under  the  Public  7  April  188.5. 
Health  Act.   

20.901.  To  what  extent  do  they  exist  in  the  rural 
districts  ? — They  are  almost  entirely  to  be  found  in 
the  towns. 

20.902.  To  what  extent  are  you  acquainted  with 
them.  You  are  speaking  rather  of  small  towns  I 
suppose ;  you  have  not  many  very  large  towns  in 
your  district  ? — Inverness  and  Wick  are  the  two 
largest  towns. 

20.903.  Do  they  exist  there  ?— Yes. 

20.904.  Do  they  exist  in  smaller  towns  than  that  ? 
—  Yes. 

20.905.  What  sort  of  towns  ? — Nairn  and  Elgin. 

20.906.  Are  there  common  lodging  houses  in  those 
places  ? — Yes  ;  and  sometimes  in  villages. 

20.907.  Are  they,  as  a  general  rule,  well-managed 
by  the  local  authorities  ? — In  the  larger  places  they 
are  ;  the  police  visit  them  every  night. 

20.908.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  Would  there  be 
common  lodging-houses  in  places  like  the  Muir  of  Ord, 
where  the  drovers  come  to  great  fairs  ? — Yes,  I  think 
there  are  one  or  two  common  lodging-houses  there. 

20.909.  {The  Chairman.)  What  do  you  say  as  to 
the  houses  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  crofter 
population  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  ? — There  is 
a  great  distinction  between  the  Western  Highlands 
and  the  northern  and  eastern  portions  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking.  Throughout  the  Highlands  and 
Islands  a  very  large  number  of  the  houses  are  pecu- 
liar to  the  country,  and  are  to  be  found  in  great  variety, 
some  of  them  tiood  roomy  houses,  well-lighted,  warm, 
and  comfortable ;  others  confined,  dark,  damp,  and 
miserable, 

20.910.  When  you  say  that  they  are  peculiar  to 
the  country,  are  you  speaking  of  what  are  known  as 
the  "  black  cottages."  — Yes,  I  am. 

20.911.  Those  are  cottages  built  of  blocks  of  stone, 
and  made  up  with  turf  and  other  materials,  are  they 
not  ? — Yes. 

20.912.  What  is  the  general  sanitary  condition  of 
the  houses  of  which  you  have  been  speaking  ;  are  the 
bad  ones  which  you  have  mentioned  in  great  num- 
bers ? — In  some  places,  more  especially  in  the  Lewis, 
I  consider  that  the  houses  are  in  a  most  unsatisfactory 
condition.  I  can  read,  if  the  Commission  pleases, 
descriptions  of  the  insidp  of  those  houses  in  different 
places,  and  I  can  also  read  my  own  reported  descrip- 
tion. 

20.913.  I  would  rather  have  your  own  description 
than  other  people's  ? — Fever  broke  out  in  a  part  of 
the  Lewis,  and  I  was  directed  to  go  and  see  the  places 
where  those  fever  cases  were,  and  I  reported  upon  the 
matter.  A  single  santence  from  my  report  I  think 
will  be  sufficient : — "  The  sanitary  condition  of  the 
"  dwelling-houses  of  the  people  generally  throughout 
"  the  Lewis  is  perhaps  as  bad  as  it  can  possibly  be. 
*'  The  dwelling-houses  are  for  the  most  part  merely 
"  covered  dung  heaps.  The  food  and  milk  of  the 
"  family  are  exposed  to  the  poisons  arising  from  this 
"  filth  at  all  times.  The  air  within  the  houses  must 
"  be  as  foul  as  it  can  be.  When  fever  appears  in  a 
"  house  no  means  are  provided  by  the  local  autho- 
"  rities  to  isolate  the  patient.  The  friends  may 
"  desert  the  house,  and  the  patient  be  left  without 
"  attendance.    The  dread  of  infection  is  universal." 

20.914.  Do  you  know  what  the  death-rate  is  in 
such  cases,  not  speaking  of  a  special  epidemic  ? — I 
cannot  tell  you  what  is  the  death-rate  of  the  Lewis 
particularly ;  but  I  can  teU  you  the  death-rate  of  Ross- 
shire.  Then  in  my  report,  I  go  into  detail  about  a 
particular  case  that  I  visited,  and  I  say  : — "  So  long 
"  as  the  present  dwelling-house  arrangements  con- 
"  tiuue,  and  they  have  been  the  same  for  generations, 
"  fever  can  never  be  absent  in  some  shape  or  <  ther. 
"  An  attempt  is  being  made  to  induce  the  people  to 
"  improve  their  dwellings,  and  I  enclose  a  copy  of 
"  the  estate  regulations  bearing  upon  the  subject.  In 
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Mr.         "  the  meantime,  and  probably  for  many  years  to  come, 
W.A.Peterki/i.  "  there  will  always  be,  chiefly  in  Spring  and  in  the 
— ; —         "  early  winter  months,  a  recurrence  of  fever  of  the 
7  April  1885.    a  typho}(j  ^nd  typhus  types,  unless  filth  of  every  con- 
"  ceivable  kind,  and  impure  water  and  air,  and  con- 
"  taminated  milk  and  food  have  nothing  whatever  to 
"  do  with  the  matter,  and  are  not  causes  of  fever." 

20.915.  You  mention  typhus  there  ;  does  typhus 
exist  to  any  considerable  extent  in  your  district  ? — 
The  doctors,  upon  the  occasion  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, described  the  fever  that  the  people  had  as 
typhoid  and  typhus. 

20.916.  Was  that  many  years  ago  ?■ — That  was  in 
the  year  1880. 

20.917.  Is  typhus  permanently  present  in  any  part 
of  your  district  ? — I  have  been  told  by  the  doctors  that 
fever  of  a  typhoid  class  or  low  fever  is  very  prevalent. 

20.918.  But  I  was  asking  specially  about  typhus  ? — 
I  do  not  know  that  it  is  permanently  present. 

20.919.  Typhus  exists  in  some  Scotch  towns;  Tdid 
not  know  whether  it  existed  in  your  northern  tov/ns 
permanently.  Has  there  been  an  improvement  on  the 
whole  in  the  dwellings  in  this  bad  district  that  you 
are  describing  ? — No,  not  that  I  know  of. 

20.920.  The  general  improvement  that  you  spoke  of 
in  the  earlier  portion  of  your  evidence  does  not  extend 
to  this  district,  of  which  you  are  now  speaking  ? — No, 
they  are  exactly  the  same.  I  should  like,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  do  so,  to  quote  from  the  articles  and  con- 
liitions  of  the  estate  regulations,  as  to  improvements 
which  the  proprietor  wishes  to  make  in  dwellings  of 
this  kind. 

20.921.  To  Avhat proprietor  are  you  referring? — To 
Sir  James  Matheson,  or  Lady  Matheson  as  it  is  now. 

20.922.  As  to  the  herring  fishery  stations  which 
come  under  your  inspection ;  what  is  the  house  accom- 
modation in  them  ? — The  herring  fishing  stations  are 
overcrowded,  but  in  the  herring  fishing  season  only. 
At  that  time  the  population  is  doubled,  and  necessarily 
the  fishermen  and  women  connected  with  that  industry 
have  to  be  housed  in  some  way  or  other ;  but  that  only 
lasts  for  a  few  weeks,  and  the  pressure  upon  the  house 
accommodation  has,  within  recent  years,  been  met  by 
the  erection  of  temporary  wooden  huts. 

20.923.  Are  those  under  any  such  regulatioBS  as 
prevail  in  England  in  the  hop  growing  districts  with 
regard  to  hop-pickers  ;  are  there  special,  but  temporary 
regulations,  with  regard  to  those  temporary  houses  ? — 
1  know  of  none. 

20.924.  In  the  herring  fishing  districts  are  there  a 
large  number  of  pauper  houses  ? — In  some  there  is  a 
fair  average  number;  but  among  the  purely  fishing- 
population  along  the  BanfTshii  e  coast,  Buckie,  Port 
Gordon,  Port  Essie,  and  other  places,  the  amount  of 
jjauperism  is  remarkably  small. 

20,9:^5.  How  far  have  cottages  been  provided  by 
large  proprietors  and  people  of  wealth  in  your  northern 
district  ? — I  could  not  answer  that  question. 

20.926.  Do  you  know  es-tates  in  which  a  generous 
provision  of  cottages  has  been  made  ? — Yes ;  estates 
have  been  frequently  pointed  out  to  me  as  estates 
where  the  proprietors  paid  much  attention  to  the 
cottages  of  the  people.  Amongst  others,  I  may 
mention  that  Sir  Alexander  Matheson  has  done  much 
towards  the  erection  of  or  providing  the  people  with 
the  means  of  erecting  better  houses.  I  could  not 
charge  my  memory  with  other  individual  cases. 

20.927.  Besides  Sir  Alexander  Matheson's  case,  you 
do  not  recall  any  remarkable  instances  of  a  large  jn-o- 
vision  of  good  cottages  by  great  landowners  ?— No,  I 
cannot  recall  any. 

20.928.  In  going  across  the  country,  when  you 
come  to  a  great  estate  do  you  or  do  you  not  know 
that  you  are  on  a  great  estate,  from  the  more  favourable 
condilioH  of  the  cottages  ? — I  am  not  able  to  dis- 
tinguish that  myself. 

.'20,929.  As  regards  one  great  estate  as  compared 
with  another,  do  you  notice  a  difference,  as  you  do  in 
Ireland,  for  instance,  and  in  some  parts  of  England  ? — 
Xhe  difierence  has  been  pointed  out  to  mc. 


20.930.  But  you  have  not  seen  a  very  startling 
diflTerence  yourself,  as  between  one  property  and 
another  ?-^When  it  has  been  pointed  out  to  me,  I 
have  seen  that  the  cottages  were  poor  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  other,  good  slated  houses. 

20.931.  "What  are  the  rates  of  wages  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  country,  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? 
— Labourers  get  from  14s.  to  IBs.  a  week,  and  artizans 
get  from  20s.  to  305.  a  week, 

20.932.  Is  that  a  standing  wage  for  the  labourers 
all  the  year  round  ? — That  is  rather  a  general  wage  ; 
14.V.  to  15s.  a  week  is  about  the  ploughman's  average. 

20.933.  Are  they  paid  by  the  week  ?— Not  the 
ploughmen,  not  the  agricultural  labourers ;  they  are 
paid  by  the  half  year. 

20.934.  Have  they  any  allowances  besides  the 
wages,  or  does  that  amount  cover  everything  ? — They 
have  allowances.  I  took  my  notes  from  farmers. 
Here  is  a  case  of  one  man,  who  was  paid  15^.  a  year 
in  money,  and  the  farmer  valued  the  meal  that  he  got 
at  7L  for  seven  bolls;  potatoes  and  land  5/.  each,  10/.; 
milk,  3/. ;  fuel,  41. ;  and  the  house,  3/. 

20.935.  "What  kind  of  accommodation  is  given  in  a 
house  of  that  sort,  valued  at  3/.  a  year ;  has  it  two 
rooms  ? — A  house  with  two  rooms,  or  what  is  some- 
times called  a  room  and  a  closet. 

2(J,936.  With  a  thatched  roof? — With  a  thatched 
roof. 

20.937.  T  suppose  there  is  no  ceiling  under  the 
thatched  roof  ? — In  some  cases  there  are  ceilings,  and  in 
some  there  are  not. 

20.938.  What  sort  of  floor  has  it  ? — The  new  houses 
are  paved  ;  the  old  houses  are  floored  with  a  mud 
floor. 

20.939.  Are  there  any  other  cases  of  rural  wages 
that  you  can  state  to  us  ? — Yes  ;  there  is  another  case 
here,  the  case  of  a  married  ploughman.  He  gets  a 
money  payment  of  18/.,  meal  to  the  amount  of  12/.  ; 
l^otatoes  and  land,  51. ;  fuel,  3/. ;  milk,  51. ;  and  house, 
3/- ;  making  a  total  of  46/.,  or  equal  to  18s.  a  week. 

20.940.  But  there  is  a  gi'eat  deal  of  guess  about  an 
estimate  of  that  sort,  is  there  not;  two  men's  opinions 
might  diff'er  ? — The  farmer  gave  me  the  quantity, 
12  bolls  of  meal.  I  have  not  got  the  particulars 
here. 

20.941.  Did  you  ever  ask  any  of  the  labourers 
themselves  what  their  view  of  the  matter  was  ? — 
No. 

20.942.  In  the  cases  of  those  rural  labourers  of  tiie 
north-east  coast,  what  is  the  custom  with  regard  to  the 
payment  of  rent ;  do  they  pay  rent  for  the  houses  in 
all  cases,  or  are  they  allowed  cottages  in  all  cases  as 
part  of  their  wages  ;  or,  is  it  sometimes  one  way  and 
sometimes  the  other  ? — I  think  sometimes  one,  and 
sometimes  the  other.  Generally,  if  the  ploughman's 
house  is  upon  the  farm,  he  gets  house  accommodation. 

20.943.  Does  the  house  belong  to  the  proprietor, 
and  is  it  let  with  the  farm  to  the  farmer  ? — Yes. 

20.944.  And  then  it  is  allowed  by  the  farmer  to  the 
labourer  ? — It  is  part  of  the  farm. 

20.945.  And  it  is  allowed  to  the  labourer  instead  of 
wages  ?-— Yes. 

20.946.  Is  there  any  complaint  amongst  the 
labourers  at  all  as  to  that  form  of  occupation  of  houses  ? 
— I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

20.947.  To  return  from  the  labourers  for  a  moment; 
Inverness  is  the  largest  town  in  your  district,  is  it 
not  ? — Yes. 

20.948.  What  is  the  population  of  Inverness  ? — I 
think  it  is  18,000. 

20.949.  What  is  the  character  of  the  housing  of  the 
working-class  population  in  Inverness  ? — I  asked  a 
clergyman  in  Inverness,  as  I  was  passing  through  it 
the  other  day  to  come  here,  to  give  me  a  note  upon  that 
subject,  as  he  had  a  good  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
in  sides  of  all  the  labourers'  houses  in  Inverness,  and 
he  writes  as  follows  : — "The  condition  of  the  homes 

of  the  labouring  classes  in  Inverness  cannot  be  said 
"  to  be  vv  oi'se  than  that  found  in  other  towns  of  the 
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"  same  size.  Many  o£  the  houses  are  old,  but  roomy ; 
"  and  most  families  have  more  than  one  room.  Rents 
"  are  comparatively  high ;  21.  10s.  for  even  an  attic. 
"  There  is  a  sad  want  of  proper  drainage,  whole 
"  streets  of  the  humbler  abodes  being  without  water- 
"  closets  or  privies.  Of  late  years,  however,  a  large 
"  number  of  tenements  or  houses  suitable  for  working 
"  people  have  sprung  up  in  the  suburbs,  and  unoccu- 
"  pied  spaces,  which  are  drawing  that  part  of  the 
"  community  away  from  the  old  districts  of  Inverness. 
"  The  outlying  portions  of  the  parish  to  which  the 
"  burgh  belongs  is,  on  the  whole,  well  supplied  with 
"  labourers  homes,  many  of  the  proprietors  making 
*'  attention  to  the  comfort  of  that  class  a  special  care 
"  and  duty.  The  river  Ness,  which  intersects  to  a 
"  large  extent  the  whole  parish  of  Inverness,  may 
"  be  said  to  be  the  town's  best  and  most  blessed 
"  scavenger." 

20.950.  What  remedies  can  you  suggest,  or  what 
recommendation  for  remedies  can  you  offer  to  us,  witli 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  rural  houses,  which 
you  have  described  as  being  so  very  bad  on  the  west 
coast? — If  a  personal  interest  were  taken  by  the 
proprietors  in  the  houses  of  the  labourers  on  their 
estates,  it  would,  I  think,  be  certain  to  be  followed  by 
good  results. 

20.951.  Is  that  the  only  suggestion  that  you  have 
to  make  ? — That  is  the  only  thing  that  I  can  see. 

20.952.  With  regard  to  the  condition  of  local 
government  in  Scotland,  are  you  acquainted  with 
the  general  principles  of  local  government  in  England, 
or  in  any  other  country  ? — No. 

20.953.  You  only  know  the  Scotch  system  ? — I  only 
know  the  Scotch  system. 

20.954.  I  cannot  therefore  ask  you  to  institute 
comparisons  between  the  Scotch  system  and  any  other 
systems,  and  we  must  institute  those  comparisons  for 
ourselves.  T  will,  therefore,  only  ask  you  one  or  two 
general  questions  of  fact.  Some  of  the  Scotch  parishes 
are  very  small,  are  they  not? — Very  small. 

20.955.  But,  nevertheless,  they  form  separate 
districts  for  local  government  purposes  ? — Yes. 

20.956.  And  they  are  supposed  to  supply  the 
machinery  of  local  government  in  all  its  various 
forms  ? — Yes. 

20.957.  They  are  too  small  to  do  it,  are  they  not  ? — 
They  do  it, 

/  20,958.  For  instance,  a  medical  officer  and  a  sanitary 
inspector  cannot  be  provided  by  a  parish  of  200  people, 
or,  if  provided,  can  only  be  provided  in  a  very  imper- 
fect way  ? — Yes,  they  are  provided  in  a  very  imperfect 
way. 

20.959.  Do  you  not  think  that  slightly  larger  areas 
than  that  for  such  purposes  would  be  likely  to  do  it 
better  ? — Certainly. 

20.960.  {The  Loi'd  Provost  of  Edinburgh.)  Do  you 
know  whether  those  very  bad  houses  that  you  described 
in  the  Lewis  belong  to  Sir  James  Matheson  ? — They 
are  the  houses  of  the  crofters  upon  Sir  James 
Matheson's  property.  Although  they  are  on  Sir 
James  Matheson's  property,  they  are  owned  by  the 
people  themselves.  The  people  build  their  own 
houses  in  that  country.  The  roof  generally  belongs 
to  them,  and  when  they  leave  the  house  they  take  the 
roof. 

20.961.  (The  Chairman.)  They  sell  the  roof,  do 
they  not  ? — Or  take  it  away. 

20.962.  (Mr.  Jesse  Col  lings.)  You  hold  office  under 
the  Government,  do  you  not  ? — Yes,  under  the  Board 
of  Supervision. 

20  963.  What  are  your  particular  powers  when  you 
visit  districts,  more  especially  rural  districts  ? — My 
principal  business  is  connected  with  the  poor  law,  and 
1  attend  meetings  of  parochial  boards,  which  are 
equivalent  to  the  boards  of  guardians  in  England.  I 
visit  the  inspector  of  the  poor,  and  I  see  that  he 
keeps  his  books  properly.  If  there  are  any  investiga- 
tions to  make,  I  make  them,  and  I  can  take  evidence 
upon  oath,  if  necessary.     If  any  sanitary  question 


arises,  T  make  the  investigation  in  my  own  way, 
according  to  circumstances.  If  I  see  anything  wrong 
on  a  large  scale  in  regard  to  drainage  or  water  supply, 
I  take  up  those  questions  ;  or  if  any  complaints  were 
made  to  me  in  writing,  I  should  investigate  it. 

20,961.  And  when  you  have  investigated  it,  and 
made  your  report,  what  do  you  do  ? — I  report  to  the 
Board  of  Supervision. 

20.965.  What  follows,  as  a  rule,  upon  that  ? — It 
depends  very  much  upon  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  As  a  rule,  the  Board  of  Supervision  would  send 
it  down  to  the  local  authority  for  their  observations. 

20.966.  The  local  authority  being  the  parochial 
board  ? — In  some  cases,  the  town  council  in  others, 
and  the  police  commissioners  in  others. 

20.967.  Take  the  case  of  Lewis,  which,  as  you  have 
told  us,  is  in  a  most  disgraceful  condition,  you  would 
make  a  report  to  that  effect,  I  presume,  to  the  Board 
of  Supervision  ? — Yes. 

20.968.  And  the  Board  of  Supervision  would  send 
it  down  to  the  parochial  board  of  Lewis  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  they  would  necessarily. 

20.969.  Then  what  power  have  you  as  a  sanitary 
inspector ;  what  follows  from  your  reports ;  do  you 
know  an  occasion  in  which  an  amelioration  has  taken 
place  from  any  report  that  you  have  made  ? — I  have 
made  so  many  reports. 

20.970.  I  am  not  blaming  you.  I  want  to  get  at 
what  protection  to  these  poor  people  your  office  is, 
beyond  making  the  report.  Wluit,  if  any,  legal  action  of 
enforcement  on  the  local  authority  follows  the  making 
of  your  report  ? — I  do  not  know.  That  must  be  for 
the  Board  of  Supervision. 

20.971.  Then  you  might  report  till  Doomsday,  but 
very  little  would  follow  ? — Nothing  can  follow  that, 
because  it  is  the  habits  of  an  entire  people. 

20.972.  But  are  not  their  habits  governed  by  the 
conditions  in  which  they  are  compelled  to  live  ? — No ; 
the  proprietor  has  made  every  effort  to  improve 
them. 

20.973.  You  stated,  with  respect  to  Lady  Matheson, 
that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  induce  people  to 
improve  their  dwellings  ? — Yes. 

20.974.  Could  you  describe  that  attempt  in  any 
way  ? — The  second  article  and  condition  under  which 
the  lands,  lots,  or  divisions  of  townships  in  the  Lewis, 
are  to  be  let  to  and  held  by  the  crofters,  and  rules  and 
regulations  established  for  the  same  by  Sir  James 
Matheson,  Bart.,  the  proprietor,  is  as  follows  : — "  The 
"  dwelling-houses  to  be  erected  by  the  tenants  on 
"  their  respective  possessions  shall  be  built  of  stone 
"  and  lime,  or  of  stone  and  clay,  pinned  and  harled 
"  with  lime,  or  with  stone  on  the  outside  face,  and 
"  turf  or  sod  on  the  inside,  and  roofed  with  slates, 
"  tiles,  or  straw,  on  heather  with  divots,  which 
"  heather  and  divots  the  tenants  shall  have  liberty  to 
"  take  for  this  purpose,  from  such  places  only  as  shall 
"  be  pointed  out  to  them  by  the  ground  officer  of  the 
"  district;  each  house  to  have  at  least  two  apart- 
"  ments,  with  a  glazed  window  in  the  wall  of  each, 
"  and  a  closet  or  small  room,  with  chimneys  in  the 
"  gables,  or  other  opening  for  the  smoke  in  the  roof ; 
"  the  thatch  or  covering  not  to  be  stripped  off  or 
"  removed  for  manure ;  the  byre  to  be  built  at  the 
"  end  or  the  back  of  the  dwelling-house,  as  the  site 
"  may  admit,  and  to  have  a  separate  entrance.  In 
"  the  byre  a  gutter  to  be  formed  for  the  manure, 
"  which  shall  be  regularly  removed  to  a  dung-heap 
"  outside.  Any  tenant,  whether  possessing  a  lease  or 
"  not,  who  shall  build  such  a  house  to  the  satisfac- 
"  tion  of  the  proprietor  or  his  factor,  shall,  in  the 
"  event  of  his  being  removed,  or  otherwise  quitting 
"  the  croft,  be  allowed  meliorations  for  the  same  by 
"  the  proprietor  or  incoming  tenant,  at  the  valuation 
"  of  parties  to  be  mutually  chosen." 

20.975.  This  is  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  tenant  ? 
— Of  the  tenant. 

20.976.  Then  the  attempts  to  induce  people  to 
improve  their  dwellings,  seem  to  resolve  themselves 
into  a  gracious  permission  to  the  tenants  to  build 
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Mr.  themselves  a  house  at  then*  own  expense  ? — Merely  to 
W.A.Peterkin.  open  another  door. 

-; —  20,977.  To  build  accordiug  to  those  directions  at 

7  April  1883.  tijeii-  own  expense  ? — Yes.  The  houses  are  there, 
and  if  they  were  to  open  a  door,  and  put  up  a  wall 
between  the  end  of  the  house  where  the  animals  are 
kept  and  the  dwelling-house,  it  would  be  a  great 
improvement. 

20.978.  But  they  have  to  do  it  at  their  own  ex- 
pense ? — Certainly. 

20.979.  Then  there  is  some  promise  of  compen- 
sation, I  suppose,  in  case  they  remove  ? — Yes. 

20.980.  Not,  I  suppose,  the  full  amount  of  tlie 
estimated  value  of  the  house,  reckoning  the  labour 
and  the  time  expended  in  its  erection  ? — They  say 
here : — "  At  the  valuation  of  parties  to  be  mutually 
"  chosen." 

20.981.  Does  that  mean  the  whole  price  of  the 
house  ? — No,  it  must  be  what  the  improvement  upon 
the  house  is  worth. 

20.982.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact,  generally  speaking, 
that  those  people  have  to  leave  the  house  with  little 
or  no  compensation  ? — I  cannot  speak  as  to  that. 

20.983.  Have  you  not  heard  such  reports,  specially 
with  regard  to  the  black  houses,  but  with  regard  to 
the  white  houses  as  well  ? — Yes,  I  have  heard  that 
they  leave  the  houses,  and  that  they  may  get  some- 
thing, but  not  what  satisfies  them. 

20.984.  And  speaking  from  your  knowledge  as  an 
inspector,  ai^e  the  tenants  likely  to  make  great 
efPorts  to  improve  their  dwellings  under  such  circum- 
stances ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

20,98o.  Speaking  as  a  business  man,  do  you  think 
there  is  any  inducement  to  the  poor  people  or  to  the 
labouring  people  to  build  or  to  improve  their  own 
house,  supplying  labour,  and  so  forth,  when  at  the 
same  time  they  have  no  security  that  it  shall  belong 
to  them  when  it  is  built,  or  that  they  shall  not  be 
turned  out  of  it  with  little  or  no  compensation  at 
any  time? — Not  unless  they  see  a  prospect  of  the 
house  belonging  to  themselves,  and  being  their  own 
property. 

20.986.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  that  prospect 
exist  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  does  not  exist  except 
in  a  limited  degree  where  it  is  allowed  by  the  estate 
regulations  ? — I  really  cannot  answer  that. 

20.987.  But  have  you  heard  that  such  is  the  case  ? 
— I  may  have  heard  it;  but  it  is  not  a  matter  that 
comes  under  my  cognizance. 

20.988.  You  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to 
inquire  into  it  ? — I  would  not  like  to  speak  definitely 
about  it. 

20.989.  Is  it  not  an  important  element  in  the 
housing  of  the  poor  in  the  rural  districls  of  Scotland  ? 
— I  have  said  that,  where  a  man  can  see  that  the 
house  will  be  his  own,  he  will  then  join  building 
societies,  and  take  trouble  to  erect  a  house  for  himself 
and  his  family ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  in  human 
nature  for  a  man  to  expend  money  or  time  in  building 
a  house  or  in  improving  a  house  from  which  he  may 
be  turned  adrift  at  any  time. 

20.990.  To  come  to  another  question,  you  have 
ppoken  of  labourers'  wages  being  about  14s.  and 
upwards;  but  that  is  made  up  of  perquisites  of  various 
kinds;  you  have  put  a  value  upon  those  perquisites  ; 
for  instance,  you  have  put  meal  at  7/.  and  milk  at  3/. 
per  year,  but  you  have  not,  as  1  understand,  verified 
that  by  any  conversation  with  the  labourers  — No. 

20.991.  Do  you  not  think  ii  would  be  as  well  to  do 
so  ? — 1  have  no  agricultural  tendencies  myself. 

20.992.  But  seeing  that  you  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  get  that  information,  would  it  not  have  been  as  well 
to  verify  it? — I  knew  the  men,  and  1  believed  that 
tliey  gave  perfectly  sound  information. 

20.993.  But  would  it  not  be  as  well  to  get  it  from 
the  other  side,  and  to  ascertain  whether  they,  for 
iiii<t;)nce,  estimated  ll.  as  the  real  value  of  the  meal, 
and  whether  3/.  is  not  a  very  high  price  to  put  milk 
!it  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  I  got  another  estimate,  not  from 
a  labourer,  not  from  a  farmer,  but  from  a  man  who  was 


in  business,  and  who  knew  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  people ;  and  he  said  that  (he  money  they 
got  in  hia  district  was  26/.  a  year,  and  about  9/.  in 
allowances. 

20.994.  You  spoke  of  a  general  improvement  that 
had  taken  place  ;  does  that  remark  apply  to  the  rural 
districts  ? — It  applies  all  over. 

20.995.  Then  do  you  call  this  general  state  of  things 
which  you  have  described  with  reference  to  these 
black  cottages  and  hovels  an  improvement  in  any  way  ? 
Are  there  many  districts  in  which  the  black  hovels 
exists  mainly  ? — Yes  ;  and  amongst  them  there  have 
been  improvements,  and  improvements  are  going  on  ; 
but  in  the  Lewis  markedly  the  improvements  have 
been  very  slow. 

20.996.  Then  we  may  take  it  that  the  attempts 
which  you  have  described  on  the  part  of  the  landlord 
of  the  Lewis  to  improve  the  sad  state  of  things  which 
exists  there  amounts  to  a  permission  to  the  labouring 
people  to  do  things  for  themselves.  There  have  been 
no  cottages  built  out  and  out  aa  we  see  them  built  in 
England  by  the  landlords  ? — There  are  many  cottages 
built  in  Lewis  by  the  proprietor;  but  I  am  speaking 
just  now  of  the  houses  occupied  by  the  crofter  class  oi- 
small  farmers. 

20.997.  I  am  speaking  of  those  too  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  the  proprietors  in  the  Highlands  are  in  the  habit 
of  building  houses  for  their  crofters. 

20.998.  You  spoke  of  an  allotment  being  added  to 
the  cottage ;  I  forgot  ho\v  much  you  said  was  the 
amount  of  land? — One-sixteenth  of  an  acre  gives 
space  for  a  cottage  and  a  very  small  garden.  An 
eighth  of  an  acre  of  course  gives  a  very  good  garden. 

20.999.  Does  that  obtain  generally  ? — One-eighth 
of  an  acre  is  a  very  common  allowance. 

21.000.  Can  the  labourers  have  more  than  that  if 
they  wish  ? — That  depends  upon  the  price  of  the 
feu. 

21.001.  But  if  they  can  pay  more,  can  they  have 
more  ? — In  most  places. 

21.002.  You  do  not  know  about  the  rents  that 
are  charged  to  the  labourers  for  garden  land  in  tlie 
o*her  districts,  I  suppose? — These  houses  are  always 
to  be  found  about  towns  and  large  villages. 

21,00.^.  I  am  not  not  Sjieo.king  now  of  cottars  or 
crofters,  but  of  the  agricultural  labourers,  the  wage- 
receiving  class  ;  have  they  as  a  rule  allotments 
apportioned  to  their  cottages  ? — If  the  houses  are  their 
own  they  will  generally  have  something. 

21.004.  {The  Chairman.)  But  if  the  cottages  are 
the  farmers'  houses,  have  they  as  a  rule  allotments  ? — 
Then  they  will  always  have  a  piece  of  garden. 

21.005.  {Mr.  Jesse  Callings.)  From  whom  do  they 
hold  the  cottage  ;  do  they  hold  it  from  the  landowner 
or  from  the  farmer  ? — As  a  rule  farmers'  labourers 
houses  are  part  of  the  plant  upon  the  farm. 

21.006.  Is  there  a  great  deal  of  overcrowding  in 
those  small  cottages  in  the  rural  districts  ? — I  believe 
not. 

21.007.  As  a  rule  is  there  more  than  one  room  ? — 
There  are  generally  two  rooms,  or  a  room  and  a  closet. 

21.008.  And  there  the  whole  family  live? — Yes. 

21.009.  There  is  no  government,  as  I  understand  it, 
in  the  rural  distncts,  except  these  parochial  boards  ? 
— That  is  all. 

21.010.  {The  Chairman.)  There  are  two  classes  of 
members  on  these  parochial  boards,  as  I  gathered 
from  Mr.  Walker,  one  class  being  elected  members, 
and  another  class  heritors  ? — Yes,  and  there  is  another 
class  which  is  composed  of  members  of  the  Kirk 
Session. 

21.011.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collivgs.\  Do  you  think  that 
your  recommendations  as  the  OfBcer  of  Health,  which 
you  practically  are,  would  have  a  gi'eater  chance  of 
being  attended  to  and  carried  out,  if  there  were  a 
better  system  of  local  government  in  rural  districts, 
than  at  present  exists  ? — Certainly. 

21.012.  If  we  had  rural  municipalities  for  instance? 
— Certainly.    Larger  sanitary  districts  are  required. 

21 .013.  Then  you  think  there  would  be  more  chance 
when  ycu  condemned  a  district  or  reflected  on  the 
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sanitary  condition  of  a  district  of  the  local  authority, 
giving  eifective  attention  to  your  representations?— 
It  would  depend  upon  the  constitution  of  the  board 
of  tho  larger  sanitary  districts,  whether  they  were 
independent  men  or  not. 

21.014.  I  am  speaking  of  a  purely  representative 
system  over  a  fair  sized  area.  You  said  you  had  no 
remedy  to  propose  but  the  personal  attention  of  the 
proprietors.  Now  although  there  are  proprietors 
who  are  alive  to  the  responsibilities  and  duties  con- 
nected with  their  properties,  I  presume  you  will 
admit  that  in  many  cases  those  duties  have  not  been 
attended  to  ? — I  think  so. 

21.015.  Then  seeing  that  they  have  not  been 
attended  to,  and  that  the  property  on  those  estates 
remains  in  the  sad  condition  that  you  have  described, 
and  has  been  in  that  condition  for  so  many  years, 
what  hope  have  you  that  your  remedy  will  ever  be 
applied  ? — I  can  only  trust  to  time. 

21.016.  Would  you  recommend  any  compulsory 
powers  on  the  part  of  a  duly  constituted  local  autho- 
rity to  compel  the  carrying  out  of  any  report  made  by 
yourself  or  by  any  competent  officer,  which  report 
should  set  forth  what  were  the  requirements  on  any 
given  estate?— It  would  depend  very  much  upon 
what  the  requirement  was.  I  can  see  circumstances 
in  which  no  order  of  a  government  board  or  of  a  local 
authority  would  be  attended  to  by  the  people  against 
whom  it  was  directed.  If  you  have  a  large  com- 
munity who  have  been  accustomed  for  generations 
back  to  a  particular  set  of  habits  and  customs,  it  is 
impossible  to  eradicate  those  habits  and  customs  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  or  by  giving  a  local  authority 
any  power  whatever. 

21.017.  But  if  you  should  see  an  estate  in  which 
the  condition  of  the  dwellings  was  such  as  you  have 
described,  and  as  others  have  described,  that  is  to  say, 
unfit  for  human  habitation,  would  it  not  be  possible 
to  compel  the  owner  of  that  estate  to  provide 
dwellings  that  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  local 
authorities,  fit  for  human  habitation? — In  isolated 
cases  it  might  be  possible  to  do  that,  but  not  when 
you  have  an  entire  country  to  deal  with. 

21.018.  Not  when  the  entire  country  belongs  to 
one  proprietor  ? — No. 

21.019.  Then  that  would  lead  to  the  inference  that 
the  local  authority  would  practically  be  the  proprietor 
or  under  his  influence  ? — Practically  it  is  so. 

21.020.  Then  have  you  any  remedy  by  means  of  a 
central  authority  to  compel  those  necessary  things  to 
be  done  ? — A  central  body  might  have  the  authority 
to  do  so,  but  I  should  doubt  whether  it  would  have 
the  power. 

21.021.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  the  welfare  of 
the  poor  inhabitants,  as  regards  what  is  most  vital  to 
their  interests,  namely  decent  dwellings,  rests  on  the 
benevolence,  or  otherwise,  of  the  proprietor  of  a  large 
estate  ? — I  think  so  at  present. 

21.022.  Perhaps  it  is  not  fair  to  ask  you  if  that  is 
a  satisfactory  state  of  things  ;  but  as  it  at  present 
exists  you  see  no  other  chance  of  remedy  but  the  hope 
that  the  proprietors  will  carry  out  their  duties  in  a 
voluntary  manner  ? — That  is  my  hope. 


21.023.  {Earl  Brownlow.)  The  questions  that  I 
wish  to  ask  you  are  entirely  confined  to  black  houses 
I  think  the  definition  of  a  "  black  house  "  is  a  house 
that  is  built  entirely  without  mortar,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes. 

21.024.  And  many  of  them  have  no  chimneys  ? — 
Many  of  them  have  no  chimneys. 

21.025.  And  in  many  cases  I  believe  the  cow  lives 
in  the  house  ? — In  some  cases,  but  not  in  all.  These 
customs  are  very  often  local.  In  one  place  you  have 
one  custom,  and  in  another  you  find  a  difierent  kind 
of  house,  and  the  byre  with  a  separate  door. 

21.026.  Are  black  houses  built  as  much  now  as 
they  were  a  few  years  ago,  or  are  they  going  out  ? — 
They  are  going  out. 

21.027.  When  they  are  built,  are  they  always  built 
by  the  tenant,  or  are  they  ever  built  by  the  landlord  ? 
— I  understand  that  a  black  house  is  always  built  by 
the  tenant. 

21.028.  Are  they  never  built  by  the  landlord? — 
The  landlord  provides  in  some  places  certain  things  ; 
he  provides  the  wood,  and  the  lime,  and  the  slates. 

21.029.  I  am  entirely  confining  myself  thei'e  to  black 
houses.  Is  a  black  house  ever  covered  with  slates  ? — 
No,  black  houses  are  not. 

21.030.  Can  you  give  any  idea  what  the  cost  of  the 
erection  of  a  black  house  would  be  ? — I  am  told  that 
it  would  be  from  20/.  to  50/. 

21.031.  {The  Chairman.)  A  two-roomed  house ?— 
A  two-roomed  house. 

21.032.  Are  those  black  houses  never  let  ? — They 
are  built  by  the  man  himself. 

21.033.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  Would  there  be 
any  even  in  Stornoway,  or  in  any  of  the  towns  ? — ^In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Stornoway  there  are  some. 
Stornoway  is  a  town  with  two-storied  houses. 

21.034.  But  you  would  not  have  any  black  houses 
in  the  town,  would  you  ? — I  could  not  say.  They  are 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 

21.035.  {Earl  Brownlow.)  Do  you  find  that  the 
people  who  are  living  in  black  houses  are  anxious  for 
better  houses,  or  are  they  satisfied  with  the  black 
house  as  it  stands  ? — I  am  afraid  that  they  are  too 
well  satisfied  with  the  houses  as  they  are. 

21.036.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  there  being  any 
difficulty  in  inducing  the  people  to  go  into  a  better 
cottage  because  they  dislike  the  idea  of  parting  with 
the  cow  ? — I  have  heard  that  their  great  objection  to 
going  into  other  houses  is  their  being  cold. 

21.037.  {The  Chairman.)  The  cow  helps  to  keep 
them  warm,  I  suppose  ?  —  It  is  not  the  rule  that 
they  have  the  cow  in  the  house,  except  in  the 
Lewis. 

21.038.  {Earl  Brownlow.)  Is  it  not  the  case  that 
there  are  instances  where  rich  men  have  settled  in 
Scotland  for  the  sake  of  amusement,  and  bought 
properties,  and  made  enormous  improvements  upon 
them  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

21.039.  That  is  because  they  have  taken  a  personal 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  people?  —  I  suppose 
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The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  William  f 

21.040.  {The  Chairman)  You  are  a  farmer  in 
Forfarshire? — I  am;  at  West  Drums,  in  the  parish 
of  Brechin. 

21.041.  You  have  had,  I  believe,  considerable 
experience  of  the  habits  and  mode  of  living  of  the 
rural  working  class  in  North  Perthshire  and  Aber- 
deenshire, as  well  as  in  Forfarshire  ? — Yes  ;  more  in 
Forfarshire  than  in  either  of  these  counties  ;  but  more 
or  less  in  all  of  them. 

21.042.  And  you  know  the  whole  of  the  north- 
eastern counties,  do  you  not? — Yes,  more  or  less. 
Forfarshire  I  know  veiy  intimately. 

o  17557. 


[ITH  examined.  ^_  Smith. 

21.043.  Your  evidence  is  Lowland  evidence,  is  it 
not  ? — It  is. 

21.044.  You  know  the  Lowlands  of  Aberdeenshire 
and  of  North  Perthshire  also  ? — Yes ;  but  I  do  not 
profess  to  speak  so  decidedly  in  regard  to  the 
Lowlands  of  Aberdeenshire  and  Perthshire  as  I  do  in 
regard  to  my  own  county  of  Forfarshire  and  the 
immediately  adjoining  county  of  Kincardine, 

21.045.  The  majority  of  the  cottages  are  of  a  kind 
far  superior  to  even  the  ordinary  white  house  of 
the  Highlands,  are  they  not  ? — Very  superior  indeed. 

21.046.  And  all  the  houses  that  have  been  built  in 
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Mr.  W.  Smith,  the  last  30  years  have  been  of  a  superior  kind  ?—  Yes, 
— —        there  has  been  constant  progress.    I  Lave  brought 

^  ^P"^  1885.  plans  with  me  of  some  cottages  that  have  re- 
cently  been  erected  upon  the  largest  of  our  county 
estates.  I  presume  it  is  not  necessai'y  to  mention 
names  ;  but  it  is  very  well  known  where  they  are 
erected ;  and  if  the  Commission  would  be  pleased  to 
look  at  them,  I  shall  be  very  glad.  In  the  first 
place  you  will  find  probably  the  most  perfect  bothy 
there  when  you  come  to  examine  me  on  the  bothy 
system. 

21.047.  I  wish  to  ask  you  questions  of  two 
different  kinds.  In  the  first  place,  are  improved 
cottages  of  which  you  speak  erected  by  large  land- 
owners and  proprietors  on  their  own  estates,  or,  if 
not,  by  whom  are  they  erected? — They  are  erected 
chiefly  by  the  owners.  The  improvement,  I  may 
mention,  that  took  place  many  years  ago,  was  very 
much  carried  out  by  the  tenantry. 

21.048.  By  the  farmers.'' — By  the  farmers;  but 
since  the  very  decided  stride  that  was  made  towards 
improvements,  say  25  or  30  years  ago,  the  improve- 
ment has  been  chiefly  executed  by  the  proprietors, 
and  has  been  covered  by  rent ;  that  is  to  say,  a  farm 
with  sufficient  cottage  and  other  accommodation 
upon  it  was  thought  to  be  worth  so  much  more  rent. 

21.049.  Then  the  other  question  that  I  would  ask 
you,  growing  out  of  what  you  said  with  regard  to  the 
bothies,  is,  what  proportion  of  the  people  in  your 
districts  sleep  in  bothies  ? — I  find  that  in  Forfarshire 
we  are  about  half-and-half,  half  married  and  half  single. 

21.050.  Are  there  not  a  good  many  married 
people  sleeping  in  bothies  ? — No,  not  with  us. 

21.051.  Are  the  bothies  chiefly  confined  to  the 
single  labourers  ? — Chiefly  to  the  single  labourers, 
both  male  and  female.  We  have  women's  bothies  as 
well  as  men's. 

21.052.  Are  the  bothies  under  any  sort  of  super- 
vision ? — We  profess  to  hold  them  in  supervision  ;  but 
I  am  afraid  they  are  not  quite  so  well  supervised  as 
they  ought  to  be.  We  keep  them  clean  for  them,  and 
some  of  the  bothies  are  really  very  good.  Such  a 
bothy  as  this  {producing  a  plan)  is  a  perfect  bothy ; 
and  in  my  apprehension  is  in  excess  of  any  positive 
requii'ement.  But  with  us  the  bothies  are  generally 
poorer  than  the  cottages.  The  improvement  in  the 
bothies  has  scarcely  kept  pace  with  the  improvement 
in  the  cottages. 

21.053.  Are  there  in  the  part  of  the  country  that 
you  are  well  acquainted  with,  besides  the  improved 
cottages,  a  considerable  number  of  the  old  houses  of 
the  country  ? — There  are  not  so  many  of  the  old 
houses.  Upon  my  own  farm  I  have  two  cottages, 
one  of  which  was  built  by  myself,  or  rather  by  my 
father ;  and  they  have  still  in  one  of  the  apartments 
an  old  earth  floor. 

21.054.  Are  any  of  the  old  black  cottages  left? — 
None ;  we  never  had  any  of  them  in  my  recollection 
in  the  lower  part  of  Forfarshire.  We  had  turf  cottages 
in  the  upper  parts. 

21.055.  {Mr.  Lyulpli  Stanley.)  In  the  glens? — In 
the  glens  ;  what  we  call  divot  cottages,  made  of  sods 
or  divots. 

21.056.  {The  Chairman?)  Are  there  any  cottages 
built  by  the  peasantry  themselves  ? — No,  not  in  our 
part.    We  have  some  little  remnant  of  squatting. 

21.057.  How  are  the  cottages  held  in  Forfarshire; 
are  many  of  them  held  by  the  tenants  with  the  farms  ? 
— They  are  all  held  by  the  tenants  with  the  farms. 

21.058.  And  then  are  they  let  to  the  labourers  at  a 
nominal  rent  ? — They  are  not  let,  but  they  form  part 
of  the  labourer's  pay,  part  of  the  wages. 

21.059.  Is  the  value  of  the  cottages  actually  assessed 
in  any  form  of  words  or  figures,  or  is  it  not  stated 
at  any  figure  ? — Do  you  mean  for  any  purpose  of 
assessment  ? 

21.060.  Is  it  stated  between  the  farmer  and  the 
labourer  ? — No,  the  man  probably  has  1 1,  less  wages  if 
he  has  a  very  superior  cottage ;  and  he  is  willing  to 
come  for  \l.  less  if  there  is  a  fine  cottage  and  garden. 

21.061.  Apart  from  cottage  and  milk  and  meal  and 


allowances  and  perquisites  of  every  kind,  what  is  the 
standing  wage  all  the  year  round  of  labourers  in 
Forfarshire? — I  thought  it  might  be  interesting  to 
you  if  I  brought  my  wages  book  with  me.  This 
wages  book  extends  over  neai-ly  40  years.  I  find  that 
in  20  years,  indeed  in  less  than  20  years,  wages  have 
increased  50  per  cent.  But  I  ought  directly  to  answer 
your  question.  My  present  first  man's  or  foreman's 
wage  is  34/,  in  money  ;  and  15  years  ago,  I  may 
point  out  to  you,  by  way  of  contrast,  that  it  was  22/, 

21.062.  (Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  Have  the  allow- 
ances varied  in  that  time  ? — Not  in  the  least ;  the 
allowances  are  quite  the  same,  and  just  about  the  same 
value. 

21.063.  {The  Chairman.)  Then  what  do  the  smaller 
men  get  ?— They  get  28/.,  27/.,  26/.,  and  25/,  ;  you 
may  say  that  the  wages  of  the  second  horsemen  range 
from  25/.  to  28/. 

21.064.  In  money  ? — In  money. 

21.065.  And  what  do  you  reckon  their  allowances 
or  perquisites  at  ? — I  can  mention  the  particulars  of 
the  allowances  if  you  wish  it.  They  have  6^  boUs  of 
oatmeal  in  the  year  (the  boll  being  140  lbs.),  and  we 
reckon  the  value  of  that  at  about  16s.  per  boll.  That 
is  a  very  moderate  calculation.  Then  they  have  a 
Scotch  pint  and  a  half,  which  is  18  imperial  gills,  of 
milk  each  day  for  the  six  summer  months  ;  and  they 
have  a  pint  in  winter,  which  is  12  gills  a  day.  That 
is  worth,  delivered  in  the  towns,  5d.  a  pint ;  but  in 
the  country,  where  it  is  given  to  our  own  men,  we  only 
reckon  it  at  4c?.  per  pint ;  that  is  Qd.  per  day  for  a 
pint  and  a  half, 

21.066.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  That  would  make 
the  value  of  the  milk  about  8/.  per  year  ? — About 
that,  a  pint  being  12  imperial  gills ;  it  is  a  small 
decimal  beyond  the  12,  but  a  mere  trifle  ;  it  is  12  ■  025. 
Then  they  h.'ive  a  cartload  of  potatoes,  which  is  nearly 
a  ton,  or,  say,  16  cwt. 

21,667.  Do  you  call  that  3/.  ? — No,  not  so  much, 
say  21.  10s.  Then  they  have  8  barrels  of  coals. 
There  are  13^  barrels  in  a  ton. 

21.068.  What  do  you  put  the  value  of  that  at ; 
10*.  ? — More  than  that ;  they  are  worth  about  \s.  6d. 
a  barrel.  Then  they  have  their  wood,  not  found  for 
them,  but  drawn  ;  and  we  are  very  near  plantations, 
and  wood  is  cheap  ;  so  that  their  firing  does  not  cost 
very  much.    Then  they  have  an  excellent  garden. 

21.069.  {The  Chairman.)  Of  what  size  is  the 
garden? — About  a  chain  and  a  half  each  way,  about 
30  yards  square,  as  much  of  a  garden  as  they  can 
well  manage. 

21.070.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  One-sixth  of  an 
acre? — Very  nearly.  Then  they  can  manage  that 
themselves  in  the  summer  evenings  and  in  their  spare 
time ;  and  they  can  manure  it  with  the  manure  made 
from  their  pig.  They  have  liberty  to  keep  and  feed 
a  pig.    I  think  that  exhausts  most  of  the  perquisites. 

21.071.  {The  Chairmati.)  What  do  you  reckon 
the  cottage  itself  at  ? — 4/. 

21.072.  That  is  about  the  real  value  at  which  it 
would  be  put? — Yes;  we  can  let  a  good  cottage  at 
41.  a  year.  You  will  find,  if  you  put  those  sums 
together,  that  they  will  amount  to  nearly  50/. 

21.073.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  I  have  worked  that 
out  to  about  55/.  altogether  for  the  headmen,  and  for 
the  other  men  50/.  ? — Yes. 

21.074.  {The  Chairman.)  Then  the  condition  of 
the  labourers  of  the  eastern  counties  of  Scotland  as 
stated  by  you  is  distinctly  favourable.  It  ap- 
pears at  first  sight  to  compare  very  favourably  with 
that  of  the  labourers  of  the  south  of  England,  and 
to  compare  very  well  even  with  that  of  the  labourers 
of  the  north  of  England  ? — We  have  a  very  good 
class  of  men.  They  are  well  paid,  and  they  are 
industrious  and  saving.  I  could  give  you  some 
curious  reminiscences  if  time  permitted.  Three  of 
my  first  men  have  educated  sons  for  professions. 
In  the  case  of  one  of  them  his  son  is  an  advocate, 
another  is  in  the  management  of  a  railway  in  South 
America,  another  is  at  the  head  of  a  foundry 
in  Canada,  another  fills  a  responsible  position  in  a 
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mercantile  house  in  Glasgow,  and  another  has  the 
management  of  Irish  property.  Those  were  men  of 
great  industry  and  thrift;  and  not  only  they  but 
their  wives  too ;  their  wives  wrought  regularly  at  out 
work  and  made  their  sixteenpence  a  day, —  not  so 
much  indeed  at  that  time,  say  Is.  a  day  only, — but 
they  educated  the  boys. 

21.075.  Do  you  consider  your  men  picked  men  ? — 
I  do ;  I  never  have  but  picked  men  upon  my 
farm. 

21.076.  But  what  is  the  condition  of  people  who, 
instead  of  having  the  first  choice,  have  the  last  choice 
of  the  labourers  in  your  district  ? — They  must  do  the 
best  they  can.  Some  of  those  men  that  we  would 
not  have  about  our  place  are  probably  very  good 
workmen. 

21.077.  How  much  lower  are  the  wages  in  any 
case  that  you  know  ?  —  Not  very  much  lower ; 
probably  a  couple  of  pounds  or  so  lower. 

21.078.  Are  there  any  out-goings  to  be  deducted 
from  those  large  wages  in  respect  of  which  the  men 
suffer  in  comparison  with  those  in  England,  or  further 
south  generally  ;  are  there  any  articles  of  necessity 
which  are  much  dearer  to  them  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  so ;  but  our  labourers  do  not  swallow  quite  as 
much  beer  as  your  men  do  in  the  south.  You  see 
we  give  them  a  capital  supply  of  milk,  and  they  are 
quite  content  with  that;  and  if  they  do  forget  them- 
selves sometimes,  it  is  at  the  market  or  at  one  of  the 
hiring  fairs. 

21.079.  They  do  not  habitually  drink  much  ? — No, 
they  are  a  sober  race. 

21.080.  Taking  the  worst  of  the  people  in  your 
neighbourhood,  not  your  own  people,  but  the  worst 
people  that  you  have  anything  to  do  with,  is  there 
any  overcrowding  in  the  cottages  ? — I  cannot  say 
that  there  is  overcrowding.  Perhaps,  in  the  case  of  a 
daughter  cominc:  home  in  rather  a  bad  way,  they  are 
obliged  to  put  her  up  ;  but,  as  a  fact,  the  normal  state 
of  the  family  is  quite  satisfactory.  You  have  asked 
me  about  some  other  counties  than  Forfarshire.  In 
Fife  they  are  even  better  supplied  with  cottages  than 
we  are.    Four-fifths  of  the  people  are  married  in  Fife. 

21.081.  You  mean  that  there  are  more  cottages  and 
fewer  bothies  ? — Yes,  but  you  probably  intend  to  put 
some  questions  to  me  with  regard  to  the  north-eastern 
part  too.  In  Aberdeen  we  know  very  well  that  they 
are  considerably  worse  ofi^  than  we  are.  The  reporter 
on  Aberdeen,  Moray,  BanflF,  and  Nairn,  in  the  Journal 
of  Agriculture,  is  a  very  well-known  man.  He  says 
that  the  cottages  are  "  few  and  far  between  "  in  those 
counties,  and  he,  I  think,  is  right  enough,  that  the 
preponderance  of  kitchen  or  bothy  servants,  as  they 
are  called,  is  very  remarkable  in  the  northern  counties. 

21.082.  What  is  the  district  of  the  lowest  wages 
with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — Indeed,  our  wages 
are  wonderfully  equalised  all  over  now.  They  used 
to  be  very  considerably  lower  in  tlie  north  than  with  us, 
that  is  to  say,  in  Inverness,  Caithness,  and  Ross ;  but 
now  they  are  just  about  equal  to  ours.  I  see  that 
Mr.  Purves,  who  writes  the  report  upon  Ross,  gives 
just  about  the  same  wages  as  we  do. 

21.083.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collings.)  I  am  afraid  we  must 
take  it,  that  what  you  have  described  is  rather  above 
the  average,  so  far  as  the  condition  of  the  labourer 
goes  ? — Not  above  the  average  of  Forfarfshire.  I 
hold  that  my  people  are  very  well  oS.  I  always  try 
to  keep  good  men,  and  to  pay  them  well ;  but  I  am 
speaking  not  only  of  my  own  particular  case,  but  also 
of  others  around  me. 

21.084.  Do  you  find  any  scarcity  of  labourers,  as 
compared  with  the  period  you  name,  20  years  ago  ? — 
Yes,  we  find  a  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  what  we 
call  out -workers,  female  labourers.  They  are  picked 
up  now  and  taken  to  the  public  works  as  soon  as 
they  are  allowed  to  enter  them.  We  pay  for  the  men 
50  per  cent,  more  than  we  did  20  years  ago. 

21.085.  That  arises  from  the  scarcity?  —  That 
arises  from  the  scarcity,  from  the  demand,  and  the 
constant  emigration  that  is  going  on, 

21.086.  Do  the  men,  as  a  rule,  like  the  method  of 


payment  in  kind,  or  would  they  prefer  to  have  their  Mr.  W.  Smith. 
wages  in  a  lump  sum  ? — We  never  hear  the  least  — ; — 
complaint.    There  is  not  on  the  part  of  the  men  the  -^P" 
least  attempt  to  commute  it  into  money.    V/ e  should 
have  no  objection  to  commute  it  into  money ;  but  I 
should  deprecate  the  change.    I  think  it  a  very  much 
better  thing  for  the  wife,  for  example,  to  have  the 
milk  day  by  day  as  it  is  drawn  fVom  the  cow,  and  the 
meal  week  by  week. 

21.087.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  custom  of  the 
country  ? — It  is  en  established  custom  of  the  country, 
and  it  extends  over  those  counties  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

21.088.  When  a  labourer  leaves  your  employ  does  he 
leave  the  cottage  that  he  occupies  ? — When  he  leaves 
my  employ  he  leaves  the  cottage. 

21.089.  What  notice  do  you  generally  give  him  ? — 
AVe  are  bound  by  law  to  give  them  40  days'  notice  ; 
but  if  a  labourer  misconducts  himself  he  knows  that 
he  cannot  be  a  very  acceptable  servant,  and  he  comes 
to  terms  with  his  master,  and  leaves  the  cottage 
voluntarily,  and  his  place  is  filled  up, 

21.090.  Is  cheapness  the  object  of  having  bothies 
in  the  place  of  single  cottages  ? — Partly.  The  bothy 
system  is  a  means,  no  doubt,  of  defeating  family 
arrangements,  that  is  to  say,  in  counties  where  you 
have  not  so  many  cottages  you  are  obliged  to  have 
more  bothies ;  and  the  effect  is  that  it  hinders  the 
marriage  of  the  people.  You  cannot  indulge  in  what 
Southey  calls  "  the  luxury  of  marriage  "  if  you  do  not 
have  a  house. 

21.091.  But  supposing  that  a  man  living  in  a 
bothy  gets  married,  where  does  he  go  ? — He  must 
take  a  house  for  his  wife  in  the  nearest  town,  where 
there  is  not  one  upon  the  fai'm ;  but,  as  a  rule,  we  are 
able  to  supply  him.  I  confess,  however,  that  I  should 
always  like  to  have  one  spare  house  upon  the  place, 
because  our  young  men  are  always  getting  into  some 
little  trouble  or  other,  and  if  you  had  a  house  to  put 
them  into  you  would  get  it  passed  over,  and  every- 
thing would  be  made  right.  If  you  do  not  have  a 
house  for  them  the  couple  will  separate,  and  probably 
never  meet  again,  whereas  if  we  had  a  spare  cottage 
that  would  not  happen.  I  have  often  urged  that, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  highly  desirable  thing,  that  upon 
every  large  farm  there  should  be  a  spare  cottage,  and 
then  you  can  fill  it  when  an  emergency  arises. 

21.092.  Does  it  often  happen  on  the  farms  through- 
out your  district  that  through  a  want  of  cottage 
accommodation,  men  have  to  walk  a  considerable 
distance  to  their  work  ? — Not  much  in  my  district, 
but  I  know  that  it  prevails  in  the  north  very  much, 
and  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  counties  I  daresay 
it  prevails  a  little  more  than  it  does  in  Forfarshire ; 
but  with  me  there  is  no  such  thing. 

21.093.  That  would  result  from  a  want  of  sufficient 
cottage  accommodation  ? — Yes,  from  deficient  cottage 
accommodation.  We  have  an  established  rule  or  idea 
(and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  as  near  the  truth  as  possible) 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  cottage  for  every  plough,  and 
then  tv/o  cottages  in  addition  to  that,  one  for  the 
grieve  and  another  for  the  cattleman. 

21.094.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  You  are  talking  of 
a  farm  of  300  or  400  acres  ? — 400  or  500  acres. 

21.095.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collings.)  Have  you  formed  an 
idea  of  how  much  cottage  accommodation  should, 
generally  speaking,  belong  to  300  acres  of  arable 
and  300  acres  of  pasture  land,  and  to  300  acres 
mixed  ? — Yes.  We  do  not  have  what  you  know  in 
England  as  pasture  land ;  our  land  is  all  under 
rotation  in  the  lower  part  of  Forfar,  and  the  eastern 
counties  to  which  I  am  addressing  myself ;  we  have 
not  thei'e  the  large  areas  of  grass  you  have  in  England, 
though  we  are  beginning  to  lay  down  more  than  we 
used  to  do,  but  you  may  say  upon  a  300  acre  farm  you 
must  have  five  cottages,  and  you  must  have  in  addition 
to  that,  what  I  have  on  my  own  farm,  a  good  room  or 
women's  bothy. 

21.096.  In  addition  to  the  five  cottages  ? — Yes,  a 
bothy  capable  of  containing  four  outwork  women  ; 
and  that  bothy  is  generally  the  best  kept  apartment 
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Mr  W  Smith  ^^0"'  the  place.     Those  gu-ls  have  been  with  us 

  probably  a  number  of  years,  and  they  have  gathered 

7  April  1885.    a  taste  for  keeping  their  little  apartment  neat,  and 

 '   they  have  it  ornamented  with  flowers  and  all  that  sort 

of  thing.  It  has  its  objections,  no  doubt,  but  there  is 
the  fact  with  regard  to  it,  and  no  farm  is  complete 
without  it. 

21.097.  You  said  five  cottages  to  how  many  acres  ? 
— 300  acres. 

21.098.  And  a  female  bothy  besides  ? — Yes,  say 
350  acres,  that  would  cover  it. 

21.099.  Speaking  as  a  farmer,  do  you  consider  that 
it  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  farmer  and  to  the  land 
to  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  cottages — I  do  ;  I  think 
it  is  an  essential. 

21.100.  That  independently  as  to  whether  the 
cottages  themselves  pay  as  bricks  and  mortar,  you 
consider  the  farmer,  the  cultivator,  gets  a  return  in 
having  a  good  supply  of  labour  immediately  on 
the  farm  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly.  I  think  they  are 
essential  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  and  as  a  matter 
of  necessity ;  but  then  in  regard  to  repayment  from 
cottages,  one  of  your  great  proprietors,  said  that  "  he 
"  never  expected  to  have  a  money  return  from  cottages 
"  notwithstanding  it  was  absolutely  necessary  they 
"  should  be  built."  Many  of  our  best  landlords  take 
the  same  view. 

21.101.  You  take  the  concern  as  a  whole,  the  land 
and  the  cottage  accommodation  together ;  and  if  the 
dwellings  do  not  pay  as  a  money  speculation,  yet  the 
advantages  of  having  the  men  on  the  land,  those 
advantages  pay  the  farmer  ? — Clearly  ;  you  cannot 
carry  on  farming  to  advantage,  without  a  certain 
amount  of  cottage  accommodation  without  as  near  as 
possible  a  half  ;  but  I  must  explain  to  you  that  the 
bothy  system  is  a  necessity  too  ;  you  must  have 
lodgings  for  single  gentlemen  as  well  as  married; 
they  must  be  trained  to  their  work,  and  they  are 
trained  to  it ;  the  young  men  are  trained  to  their 
business  while  living  in  bothies. 

21.102.  Do  you  have  many  indoor  servants,  as  a  rule, 
among  farmers  in  your  district  ? — Generally  they 
have  three  in  each  house  depending  upon  the  family. 

21.103.  In  the  case  of  the  men's  bothy,  who  does 
the  cleaning,  cooking,  and  general  house  work  ? — They 
do  not  require  any  aid  in  cooking,  they  cook  for 
themselves,  but  the  bothy  is  kept  clean  generally  by 
an  elderly  person  about  the  place  ;  she  gets  a  gratuity 
for  it  ;  she  is  paid  for  it  by  the  master. 

21.104.  Did  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say  that  in 
one  farm  the  perquisites  were  given  in  the  form  of 
corn  ? — No  meal  ;  that  is,  oatmeal. 

21,10.5.  Then  the  man  who  gets  25^.  a  year  would 
have  to  buy  his  bread,  and  pay  his  bread  bill  out  of 
his  wages  ? — He  never  can  consume  his  two  pecks  of 
meal  ;  we  give  him  more  than  he  can  use  himself, 
and  he  sometimes  sells  part  of  it  and  buys  wheaten 
bread. 

21.106.  Do  the  wives  of  the  labourers  do  much 
work  on  the  land  ? — Yes,  they  do  ;  we  have  some  very 
industrious  women  indeed  amongst  them. 

21.107.  Even  when  they  have  children  at  home  ? — 
After  their  families  begin  to  grow  up  a  little,  they  are 
able  to  turn  their  attention  to  out-door  work,  and  we 
give  them  constant  employment  at  Is.  4c?.  a  day. 

21.108.  What  proportion  of  your  labourers,  if  any, 
during  the  last  40  years,  have  not  been  able  to  read 
and  write? — I  never  had  a  labourer  who  could  not 
read  and  write. 

21.109.  You  would  not  have  a  labourer  that  could 
not  ? — I  would  not  say  that ;  I  have  never  been  called 
upon  to  decide  upon  the  point,  because  all  my 
labourers  can  both  read  and  write. 

21.110.  If  the  labourer  wanted  a  bit  of  ground  for 
potato  ground,  if  he  had  a  family  and  wanted  it, 
would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  getting  it  ? — Yes,  I 
think  there  would  as  we  supply  them  with  abundance 
of  potatoes,  and  all  other  vegetables  are  produced  in 
their  gardens;  these  are  sometimes  injured,  I  must 
admit,  by  rabbits. 

The  witness 


21.111.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  The  bothy  system, 
I  gather  from  you,  is  going  out  by  degrees  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  can  go  much  farther  out  in  Forfarshire 
because  we  must  have  a  staff  of  young  men. 

21.112.  As  compared  with  30  years  ago,  is  there 
not  a  much  larger  number  of  cottages,  and  much  less 
of  the  bothy  system  ? — Yes. 

21.113.  And  the  bothys  built  now  are  of  course 
more  respectable  and  comfortable  ? — Yes  ;  but  as  I 
said  before,  the  bothy  system  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  cottage  system.  I  have  a  report  here,  which  it 
may  be  worth  your  while  to  look  at.  I  may  mention 
that  it  is  a  report  by  the  synod  of  the  Established 
Church  on  Cottages  and  Bothies  in  Angus  and  Mearns. 

21.114.  Do  you  mean  Mr.  Stuart's  report? — 
Exactly. 

21.115.  That  is  50  years  ago  ? — It  was  rather 
more  than  30  years  ago  ;  this  was  by  Mr.  Stuart's 
successor.  Dr.  Esdaile,  a  man  equally  worthy,  who  did 
really  very  great  things  for  the  labouring  population. 
I  may  mention  that  that  was  about  the  first  thing  to 
direct  public  attention  to  the  question  ;  and  if  you 
will  just  glance  over  the  result  you  will  find  what  a 
miserable  state  the  cottagers  were  in  at  that  time. 

21.116.  But  of  course  the  bothy  system  got  its  bad 
name  from  the  state  it  was  in  when  it  was  worst? — 
Yes. 

21.117.  And  now  it  has  been  improved  ? — Yes. 

21.118.  In  your  small  towns  of  Forfar  you  have  a 
good  many  freeholders  of  the  working  classes,  have 
you  not ;  they  own  their  own  houses  to  a  great 
extent  ? — No,  they  do  not. 

21.119.  Not  in  Kirriemuir? — Yes,  we  have  feus  in 
Kirriemuir.  But  if  you  take  Brechin,  for  instance,  or 
Dundee  or  Aberdeen,  it  is  not  so. 

21.120.  But  it  is  so  in  Kirriemuir? — Yes,  and 
Carnoustie. 

21.121.  And  those  weaver  people  have  acquired 
their  own  houses  ? — Yes,  they  have  saved,  and 
acquired  their  houses. 

21.122.  And  I  suppose  that  it  is  an  element  in 
respectability  that  a  man  should  have  an  inducement 
to  own  his  own  house  ? — Decidedly.  Whenever  you 
have  a  man  accumulating  a  little  money,  that  is  quite 
sure  to  raise  that  man  in  the  moral  scale.  I  would 
willingly  give  you  all  my  information,  if  there 
is  anything  I  have  omitted.  I  may  mention  that 
one  thing  that  has  borne  down  our  peasantry  a  little 
in  pome  of  our  counties,  is  the  fact  that  in  England 
you  have  one  marriage  in  148  people,  while  in  Scot- 
land we  have  one  marriage,  in  country  districts,  in 
271.  I  merely  note  that  in  order  to  show  you 
the  effect  of  a  certain  system.  Then,  if  I  take  eight 
of  our  cottage  built  counties  and  eight  of  our  bothy 
counties,  I  find  illegitimacy  14*3  in  the  one,  and  9" 4 
in  the  other. 

21.123.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collings.)  That  is  against  the 
bothys  ? — That  is  against  the  bothys.  Then  our  men, 
you  know,  have  a  gr'eat  desire  to  get  at  the  land  ;  our 
saving  ploughmen,  who  have  got  probably  200/.  or 
300/.  in  the  bank,  all  want  to  get  a  little  croft  or 
holding  ;  that,  I  am  sor.'-y  to  say,  they  can  scarcely  get 
now  ;  we,  the  large  farmers,  have  swallowed  them  all 
up.  I  do  not  blame  the  proprietors  for  that  more  than 
myself  or  others.  As  houses  fell  in  we  have  added  to 
the  place,  and  the  people  were  obliged  to  leave.  I 
think  I  have  mentioned  to  you  already  that  about 
four-fifths  of  the  people  in  Fife  employed  in  agri- 
culture are  married. 

21.124.  Do  you  find  the  desire  to  have  land  on  the 
part  of  the  best  of  the  labourers  very  general  ? — Yes, 
T  do  find  our  men  when  they  find  their  step  getting 
somewhat  slow  for  field  work,  if  they  have  saved 
200/.  or  300/.,  are  very  anxious  to  become  their  own 
masters,  as  they  call  it. 

21.125.  And  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
they  could  be  enabled  to  acquire  it  ? — Yes,  I  believe 
an  extension  of  crofting,  if  we  could  manage  to 
accomplish  it,  would  be  a  good  thing ;  but  then  it 
involves  a  large  expense  in  building. 

withdrew. 
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Mr.  Alexander  Campbell, 

21.126.  (The  Chairman.)  Vou  are  the  colleague  of 
Mr.  Peterkin,  whom  we  have  examined  just  now  ? — 
I  am. 

21.127.  You  are  general  superintendent  of  the 
poor,  which  answers  to  a  general  inspector  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  ;  and  your  distrtct  contains 
the  countries  of  Argyle,  Bute,  Aberdeen,  Perth,  Fife, 
and  others  ? — Yes,  and  others,  11  counties  in  all. 

21.128.  Have  you  had  many  years  experience  ? — 
20. 

21.129.  And  you  have  had  considerable  experience 
in  observing  the  housing  of  the  working  classes  ? — 
Yes,  considerable. 

21.130.  What  do  you  consider  the  position  and 
the  general  condition  of  the  housing  of  the  working 
classes  in  your  district  now  as  contrasted  with  the 
position  when  you  first  became  an  inspector  ? — 
Generally,  I  should  say,  there  was  constant  improve- 
ment going  on. 

21.131.  Are  there  any  exceptions  to  that  general 
improvement ;  are  there  any  portions  of  your  district 
which  constitute  exceptions  to  the  general  improve- 
ment ? — I  cannot  at  this  moment  call  to  mind  any. 

21.132.  You  think  the  whole  district  is  improved  as 
regards  the  housing  of  the  working  classes  ? — I  do. 

21.133.  Has  that  improvement  been  owing  both  to 
the  action  of  the  proprietors  and  the  tenant  farmers, 
and  of  the  people  themselves  ? — More  or  less  through- 
out to  all  of  them. 

21,134'.  What  towns  have  you  anything  to  do  with? 
— Perth,  Dundee,  Aberdeen  ;  these  are  the  principal 
I  have  smaller  towns  such  as  Campbelltown  and 
others. 

21.135.  We  have  had  evidence  as  to  Aberdeen  and 
Dundee  ;  and  with  regard  to  Perth,  that  is  the  town 
where  the  death-rate  at  times  has  been  very  high, 
has  it  not  ? — The  death-rate  at  times  has  been  high, 
but  what  is  a  good  peculiarity  of  Perth  is,  that  the 
death-rate  of  children  is  small. 

21.136.  And  the  high  death-rate,  which  has 
fluctuated  very  much,  has  been  ascribed  to  the  inun- 
dations, has  it  not  ? — To  a  certain  extent,  I  believe, 
it  has. 

21.137.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth  are  there 
building  sicieties,  and  generally  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  towns  with  which  you  are  acquainted 
have  building  societies  carried  on  large  operations  ? 
— I  could  not  trust  myself  to  answer  that  question. 

21.138.  In  your  district  there  are  not,  I  suppose, 
very  many  of  the  black  houses  ?  —  Comparatively 
few  ;  there  are  more  in  Argyle  than  in  any  other  part 
of  my  district. 

21.139.  In  your  district  are  some  of  the  great 
properties  remarkable  for  the  good  housing  of  the 
people  ? — I  should  say  that  in  the  north,  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  is  improving  his  houses  very  much 
indeed ;  and  on  his  larger  farms  accommodation  is 
being  provided  for  tlie  workmen  on  the  farms  to  a 
very  considerable  extent.  Lord  Dalhousie  is  doing 
a  good  deal  on  his  property  too. 

21.140.  Have  you  inquired  at  various  times  as  to 
the  proportion  borne  by  the  wages  to  the  accom- 
modation in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  are 
you  acquainted  with  the  rates  of  wages  in  your 
district  ? — Generally,  but  not  particularly. 

21.141.  What  should  you  consider  the  poorest 
parts  of  your  district  as  regards  the  wages  of  rural 
labourers  ? — You  mean,  I  understand,  the  weekly 
wages. 

21.142.  The  wages  of  the  peasantry  I  mean  ? — 
There  are  very  few  parts  of  mj  district  where  the 
wages  would  not  be,  perhaps,  los.  per  week. 

21.143.  Is  that  taking  into  account  allowances  ? — 
No. 

21.144.  You  mean  without  allowances,  the  actual 
money  wages  all  the  year  round  ;  the  average  wage  ? — 
That  is  what  I  mean  ;  in  many  parts  it  is  considerably 
higher. 

21.145.  I  suppose  that,  as  a  general  rule,  no  rent  is 
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paid,  that  is  to  eay,  the  cottage  is  allowed;  it  is  a   

part  of  the  labourer's  position  on  the  farm  that  he    7  April  1885. 

has  the  cottage  given  him  ? — In  rural  districts  generally  

he  gets  his  cottage. 

21.146.  Rents  of  cottages  in  Scotland  in  rural 
districts  are  little  known  ? — They  are  comparatively 
little  known. 

21.147.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  condition  of  local/ 
government  in  Scotland  ? — I  am  not. 

21.148.  Do  you  agree  with  every  witness  who  has 
been  before  us  in  saying  that  it  is  in  the  most  un- 
satisfactory condition  ? — So  far  as  sanitary  matters,  if 
you  allude  to  that,  in  my  department  I  am  very  far 
from  satisfied  with  it.  I  consider  that  the  arrange- 
ment at  present  causes  that  our  sanitary  inspection, 
upon  which  so  much  of  the  happiness  and  the  health 
of  the  rural  population  depends,  is  almost  illusory 
in  the  country  districts ;  it  is  very  good  in  towns, 
but  it  is  very  illusory  in  country  districts. 

21.149.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  very  good  in  places 
where  the  areas  are  sufficient  to  bring  a  large  popula- 
tion in  to  vote  at  the  local  elections,  and  that  it  is 
very  bad  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  curious  bodies  which  administer  the 
local  government  in  the  rural  parts  of  Scotland.  The 
bodies  consist  in  the  local  districts  of  parochial  boards, 
composed  of  a  mixture  of  representatives  of  the  people, 
of  heritors  and  of  representatives  of  the  established 
church,  do  they  not  ? — And  of  very  small  proprietors 
—  every  man  who  has  heritable  property  of  20/.  a  year 
is  a  member  of  the  parochial  board. 

21.150.  I  speak  of  the  heritors  ? — Excuse  me,  but 
the  word  "  heritor  "  generally  is  used  in  a  somewhat 
larger  sense  with  us. 

21.151.  Then  in  some  cases  you  have  parochial 
boards  and  a  separate  system  of  local  government  for 
a  district  that  contains  only  between  100  and  200 
people  ? — Yes. 

21.152.  And  they  are  supposed  to  have  a  medical 
officer,  a  sanitary  inspector,  and  a  complete  machinery  J 
and  paraphernalia  of  local  government  ? — I  can  hardly 
say  that. 

21.153.  They  are  supposed  to  ? — There  is  a  power 

on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Supervision  of  insisting  on  / 
a  sanitary  inspector  being  appointed  ;  but  in  a  great 
number  of  those  very  small  parishes  none  is  appointed. 

21.154.  Then  that  is  still  worse ;  they  nave  none 
you  say  ? — They  have  none ;  in  a  great  many  of  my 
parishes  there  is  none ;  and  I  have  had  very  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  trying  to  impress  upon  these 
bodies  that  they  have  duties  to  perform,  and  the  only 
way  constantly  in  which  I  cannot  do  it  is  this  :  in  my 
report  I  say,  if  you  do  not  clioose  to  appoint  a  sanitary  J 
inspector,  you  must  out  of  your  own  body  appoint  a 
committee  to  see  that  this  work  is  done.  Many  of 
them  seemed  to  consider  formerly  that  it  was  in  their 
option  to  attend  to  the  sanitary  duties  or  not  as  they 
pliiase. 

21.155.  Do  you  think  it  might  do  some  good  if 
there  were  a  general  enunciation  of  the  principle  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  put  in  force  the  whole  of  the 
sanitary  laws  in  the  Public  Health  Act  that  are 
entrusted  to  them  ;  if  there  were  a  distinct  statutory  v/ 
recognition  of  their  duty  ? — Yes,  but  I  think  that 
that  alone  would  not  do.  The  only  way  I  consider  in 
which  the  work  can  be  satisfactorily  performed  is  by 
causing  wide  districts  to  be  made. 

21,156-  Of  course,  I  think,  and  every  one  would 
agree,  that  a  district  of  a  few  hundred  people  is  too 
small  to  have  the  complete  machinery  of  local  govern- 
ment, and  that  the  bodies  by  whom  local  government 
at  present  is  carried  on  in  Scotland  are  hardly  such  as 
one  would  be  inclined  to  hand  over  this  power  to. 
Have  you  turned  your  attention  at  all  to  the  position 
of  the  medical  officer  of  health  ? — I  have. 

21,157.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  have  districts 
of  such  size  that  the  medical  officers  may  be  persons  ' 
wlio  devote  the  whole  of  their  time  to  their  duties  ? —  ' 
Most  desirable  if  the  duties  are  to  be  performed. 
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Mr.  21,158.  Would  you  agree   also  with  the  other 

A.  Campbell,    witnesses  in  thinking  it  is  desirable  in  the  same  way 
~- —        that  there  should  be  such  areas  for  sanitary  inspection 
'    ^"^  tb^t       might  then  be  able  to  find  people  as  sanitary 

inspectors,  who  might  be  acquainted  at  all  events 
/  with  the  first  principles  of  building  construction  and 
v/  sanitation? — consider  it  absolutely  necessary  if 
our  Public  Health  Act  (which  in  itself  is  a  most 
valuable  one  if  it  were  worked)  is  to  be  made  of  that 
importance  to  the  public  that  it  ought  to  be. 

21.159.  There  is  one  small  point  in  connexion  with 
the  Public  Health  Act  on  which,  I  believe,  you  wish 
to  say  a  word  ;  it  is  in  connexion  with  the  definition 
of  a  common  lodging  house  ;  you  think  the  Qd.  a 
night  limit  leads  to  people  charging  just  over  6d.  in 
order  to  evade  it  ? — Whether  they  charge  it  or  not  we 
cannot  say  ;  they  say  that  they  do. 

21.160.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  44th  section 
of  the  Public  Health  Act  ? — I  am. 

21.161.  It  has  been  forgotten;  it  has  been  almost  a 
dead  letter  in  Scotland  so  far  as  we  can  make  out  ? — 
Almost  a  dead  letter. 

21.162.  Section  90  of  the  English  Public  Health 
Act  is  very  largely  used  in  England,  and  this  Com- 
mission is  likely  to  recommend  thiit  it  should  be  even 
more  largely  used  than  it  has  been  in  the  past  ;  can 
you  see  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be  used  in 
Scotland  ? — None  whatever. 

21.163.  There  is  a  little  awkwardness  in  the 
wording  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  draughtsman 
seems  to  have  taken  the  words  of  tlie  English  Public 
Health  Act  and  applied  them  to  Scotland,  ignoring 
the  fact  that  the  word  "  house  "  has  a  different  meaning 
in  the  two  countries  ? — That  is  so. 

21.164.  It  is  suggested  to  me  that  my  words  ought 
to  be  modified  because  the  English  Public  Health 
Act  is  of  a  later  date  ;  but  substantially  the  contention 
is  the  same  because  these  words  are  taken  from  an 
earlier  Act,  the  draughtsman  appears  to  have  taken 
for  the  Scotch  Act  an  English  set  of  words  without 
reflecting  on  the  different  meaning  of  the  word 
"  house  "  in  the  two  countries  ? — Mr,  Bodley  pointed 
that  out  to  me. 

21.165.  I  suppose  you  think  it  desirable  that  that 
point  should  be  made  clear  ? — Yes. 

21.166.  {The  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh.)  Are 
there  many  crofters'  bouses  in  your  district  ? — .Very 
few. 

21.167.  Are  those  that  are  there  good  or  bad  ? — I 
should  say  generally  good. 

21.168.  {The  Chairman.)  Better  than  those  further 
in  the  north-west  ? — Decidedlv. 

21.169.  {The  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh.)  Do 
you  think  they  would  pass  muster  from  a  sanitary 
point  of  viaw  ? — There  is  one  thing  which  I  am 
constantly  calling  attention  to  in  those  houses ;  that 
is  the  want  of  ventilation.  The  old  Scotch  house  had 
fixed  windows,  and  a  great  number  of  those  houses 
have  also  fixed  windows  ;  but  the  old  house  was  built 
of  dry  stone,  and  the  present  house  with  clay  or  lime 
has  every  aperture  closed. 

21.170.  If  they  wished  to  make  them  more  sanitary, 
would  they  have  the  means  to  do  so  ? — I  consider  that 
a  great  deal  might  be  done  by  the  people  themselves. 

21.171.  By  rules  being  enforced  as  to  sanitary 
matters  ? — By  rules  being  enforced  as  to  sanitary 
niatters. 

The  witnei 


21.172.  How  could  they  find  the  means  of  doing  it  ? 
— There  is  a  great  deal  that  only  depends  upon  their 
own  exertions  to  remedy. 

21.173.  But  supposing  they  are  liable,  as  I  suppose 
they  are  to  be  deprived  of  their  crofts,  could  you 
expect  them  to  expend  money  in  making  them  more 
sanitary  or  better  ? — I  should  expect  them  to  do  so, 
most  assuredly,  if  they  had  any  respect  for  their  own 
health,  supposing  they  were  to  be  in  Ihose  houses  only 
for  a  week. 

21.174.  {Mr.  Jesse  CoUings.)  With  respect  to  those 
cottages,  you  state  that  the  ventilation  of  them  is  very 
bad  ? — Very  frequently  very  bad ;  they  have  fixed 
windows,  which  I  do  my  best  to  get  remedied  wherever 
I  can. 

21.175.  And  how  is  the  water  supply  ? — The  water 
supply  for  those  cottages  is  generally  a  spring,  but 
very  often  that  spring,  pure  in  itself,  is  defiled  by 
drainage  being  allowed  to  run  into  it,  which  the 
slightest  amount  of  labour  would  remedy. 

21.176.  {The  Chairman?)  On  the  subject  of  water 
supply,  you  do  not  wish  for  an  alteration  of  the  law  so 
much  as  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  ? — Just  so. 

21.177.  {Wlr.  Jesse  Collings.)  In  respect  to  the 
drainage  of  these  cottages,  what  do  you  say  ? — A  great 
deal  of  that  might,  as  I  maintain,  be  done  by  the 
people  themselves,  if  they  would  only  do  it. 

21.178.  Do  I  rightly  understand  a  cottager  could 
put  a  drain  into  his  house  ? — It  is  simply,  you  know, 
that  in  most  of  those  cases  a  very  simple  work  would 
make  a  drain,  you  know  that  the  drainage  of  a  town 
and  the  drainage  for  a  cottage  standing  by  itself  in 
the  country,  are  two  very  different  things. 

21.179.  I  suppose  the  drainage  must  drain  some- 
where ? — Yes,  certainly. 

21.180.  There  must  be  some  system  of  drainage 
even  for  a  cottage  ? — I  have  often  called  the  attention 
of  my  sanitary  inspectors  throughout  the  country 
to  look  when  a  cottage  is  being  built,  to  see  that  the 
drainage  is  properly  conducted,  because,  not  un- 
frequently,  you  will  see  a  house  built  on  a  slope  with 
a  byre  behind  it,  and  the  drainage  of  that  byre  is 
conducted  right  through  the  dwelling. 

21.181.  It  appears  that  these  cottages,  according  to 
your  evidence,  are  badly  ventilated,  have  a  bad  water 
supply,  and  defective  drainage,  so  that  they  are  not 
in  a  very  favourable  condition  ? — Generally  the  cot- 
tages in  the  country  have  springs ;  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  where  there  are  cottages  built  and  a  range 
of  cottages  for  a  colliery,  they  are  exceedingly  bad. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  no  range  of  cottages  for  such 
purposes  as  working  a  colliery  or  any  other  work  should 
be  put  up  until  the  whole  plan  has  been  submitted  to 
the  local  authority,  and  the  plan  of  drainage  and  water 
supply  thoroughly  approved. 

21.182.  That  would  be  very  difficult  for  the  cottagers 
themselves  ? — Excuse  me ;  perhaps  we  do  not  quite 
understand  each  otrier  ;  I  was  speaking  then  more  of 
a  thatched  cottage  by  itself  built  by  occupier,  and 
where,  perhaps,  a  dub  is  allowed  to  lie  before  the 
doors,  which  a  little  work  on  the  part  of  the  cottagers 
could  immediately  remedy ;  but  for  such  cottages  as 
are  built  in  connexion  with  the  mines,  I  say  that  there 
should  be  far  more  done  before  they  are  allowed  to  be 
occupied  ;  they  are  in  a  disgraceful  sta,te  in  many 
cases, 

withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow  fit  10  o'clock. 
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At  the  Council  Chamber,  Edinburgh. 
Wednesday,  8tli  April  1885. 
FORTY-THIRD  DAY. 

PRESENT  : 


The  Et.  Hon.  the  Earl  Brownlow. 
The  Rt,  Hon.  the  Lord  Carrington. 
The  Et.  Hon.  George  Joachim  Goschen,  M.P. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Wentworth  Dilke, 
Bart.,  M.P. 


The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh. 
The  Hon.  Edward  Ltulph  Stanley,  M.P. 
Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  M.P. 

Mb.  J.  E.  Courtenat  Bodlet, 

Secretary. 


The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  CHARLES  WENTWORTH  DILKE,  Bart.,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  James  Ci 

21.183.  {The  Chairman.)  You  are  Provost  of 
Paisley  ? — I  am. 

21.184.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  death-rate  of 
Paisley  was  last  year  ? — I  cannot  give  the  exact 
amount  of  the  death-rate,  but  it  was  under  23  per 
1,000. 

21.185.  That  is  a  considerable  improvement  upon 
the  state  of  things  which  existed  in  Paisley  some 
years  ago,  I  believe,  and  it  is  a  much  lower  death- 
rate  than  the  death-rate  of  Glasgow  on  an  average  of 
years  ? — It  appears  so,  but  that  is  to  be  explained  in 
this  way;  that  in  the  year  1871  the  population  of 
Paisley  was  48,000  or  thereabouts,  and  in  1881  it  was 
56,500.  During  that  decade  the  Registrar-General 
gives  no  credit  for  the  increase  of  population  ;  so  that 
it  appeared  as  if  during  that  decade  our  death-rate 
was  high.  From  1881  to  1885  our  population  has 
increased  from  56,500  to  61,000.  Now  the  Registrar- 
General  gives  us  the  benefit  of  the  apparent  increase 
of  population,  so  that,  comparing  this  decade  with  the 
last  decade,  we  are  on  more  favourable  terms  and 
show  a  better  death-rate, 

21.186.  But  is  not  the  estimated  death-rate  of 
Scotch  towns  calculated  on  the  estimated  population 
of  the  year  ? — It  is ;  but  Paisley  is  somewhat  singular, 
because,  previously  to  the  year  1871,  for  several 
decades  we  did  not  increase  in  population  at  all. 

21.187.  That  is  a  complete  explanation  of  course. 
Is  the  one-roomed  system  prevalent  at  Paisley  ? — It  is 
to  a  certain  extent.  In  Paisley  our  houses  are  built 
as  in  other  parts  of  Scotland  and  in  France,  in  flats 
or  etages,  and  each  flat  has  two  or  three  dwelling- 
houses  for  workpeople :  but  the  houses  are  generally 
so  constructed  that  there  is  a  mid-room  fronting  the 
vestibule,  and  that  mid-room  is  always  for  a  single 
individual;  so  that  out  of  eight  apartments  or 
lodging  places  in  a  dwelling-house,  there  may  be  two 
single  apartments.  There  are  some  houses  built  with 
single  apartments  alone,  but  those  are  comparatively 
few  in  number. 

21.188.  Do  you  think  that  the  single-roomed  system 
is  on  the  increase  or  on  the  decrease  ? — It  is  on  the 
increase  apparently,  for  this  reason  ;  that  single  rooms 
are  not  popular  qua  single  rooms  ;  but  it  is  generally 

The  witne 


BK  examined.  Mr.  J.  Clark, 

believed,  and  I  think  it  is  true,  that  two  parties  might   g  April  1885. 

conjoin  to  live  in  a  two-roomed  apartment,  and  the   

one  use  the  one  room  and  the  other  the  other. 

21.189.  Have  the  Corporation  of  Paisley  ever 
thought  of  having  a  scheme  either  under  Sir  Richard 
Cross'  Act  or  under  any  local  Act  ? — No,  they  have 
never  thought  of  such  a  thing,  for  the  reason  that  in 
Paisley  private  enterprise  is  always  sufiicient  to 
supply  the  demand  for  houses. 

21.190.  As  regards  building,  have  you  ever  thought 
of  any  large  improvement  scheme  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  insanitary  property  ? — We  have  never 
thought  of  such  a  thing,  for  the  reason  that  the 
amount  of  insanitary  property  is  comparatively  small. 
Our  town  is  a  very  open  town ;  there  are  but  few 
courts,  and  there  is  very  little  crowding,  and  we  have 
nothing  to  complain  of  in  that  way. 

21.191.  You  would  account  for  the  rate  of  mortality 
being  higher  than  it  is  in  what  are  called  residential 
towns,  not  so  much  by  overcrowding  as  by  reason  of 
its  being  a  manufacturing  town  ? — What  I  consider  is 
partly  the  cause  of  the  mortality  of  Paisley  being  so 
high,  is  the  fact  that,  in  the  first  place,  we  are  built 
upon  a  clay  foundation,  and  that  is  never  very  healthful. 
Then  we  have,  as  a  manufacturing  town,  an  immense 
quantity  of  smoke,  which  is  not  good  for  certain 
diseases,  and  then,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  have  a 
great  deal  of  drinking,  and  that  does  an  immense 
amount  of  harm. 

21.192.  {The  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh.)  You 
have  two  families  in  your  town  who  have  done  a 
great  deal  of  improvement  to  it,  Messrs.  Clark  and 
Messrs.  Coats  ? — That  is  so. 

21.193.  What  have  they  done  in  the  way  of  erecting 
buildings  for  the  workpeople  ?-— Messrs.  Clark  five 
years  ago  erected  five  lots  of  houses  in  front  of  their 
works  suflScient  to  accommodate,  say,  200  people 
including  children ;  and  Messrs.  Coats  have  con- 
structed lately  six  or  seven  small  self-contained  houses 
to  accommodate  their  foremen.  They  have  also  given 
large  subscriptions  to  general  philanthropic  objects, 
and  have  provided  for  the  use  of  the  people  of  the 
town  a  splendid  library,  and  museum  and  picture 
gallery,  a  public  garden,  also  a  large  town  hall. 

3  withdrew. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick,  K.T.  ;  Sir  Kenneth  Smith  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  of  Gairloch ; 

and  Sheriff  Alexander  Nicolson,  LL.D.,  examined. 


21.194.  {The  Chairman  to  Lord  Napier  and 
Ettrick.)  You  were  chairman  of  the  Crofters'  Com- 
mission ? — I  was. 

21.195.  Had  the  Crofters' Commission  satisfactory 
means  and  opportunities  of  inquiring  into  the  dwellings 
of  the  crofting  class  in  the  Highlands  and  islands  ? — 
The  inquii-ies  of  the  Crofters'  Commission  were  con- 
ducted by  means  of  a  journey  performed  on  board 


ship  and  at  meetings  which  had  been  previously  con- 
voked at  various  stations  on  the  coast.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  was,  that  the  Commission  had  not 
sufficient  opportunities  of  local  inspection  in  the 
interior.  We  did,  however,  manage  to  make  certain 
excursions  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  cither 
together  or  separately  ;  among  which  I  may  mention 
excursions,  in  which  I  personally   participated,  in 
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Skye,  Barra,  South  Uist,  Benbecula,  Harris,  the 
Lewis,  the  Mainland  of  Orkney,  the  Mainland  of 
Shetland,  Caithness,  and  Sutherland  ;  and  on  those 
occasions  I  was  enabled,  from  time  to  time,  to  ins^pect 
both  the  exterior  and  the  interior  of  dwellings.  The 
disadvantages  or  disabilities  which  attached  to  me 
personally,  as  chairman,  in  this  respect,  did  not  affect 
other  members  of  the  Commission,  who  had  all  been 
familiar  with  the  domestic  state  of  the  people  during 
the  whole  of  their  lives.  Those  excursions  to  which 
I  allude,  combined  with  the  depositions  of  the  crofting 
witnesses  and  other  parties,  and  the  conversation  of 
intelligent  persons  throughout  the  country,  have  left 
certain  impressions  upon  my  mind,  which  may  not  be 
of  much  value,  but  which  are  entirely  at  your 
disposal. 

21.196.  Would  you  state  the  impressions  which  you 
personally  entertain  in  relation  to  the  subject  ? — In 
doing  so,  I  would  ask  your  leave  shortly  to  make  a 
sort  of  classification  of  the  dwellings  of  the  small 
tenants  in  the  Highlands  and  islands,  because  such  a 
classification  will  bear  upon  a  statement  which  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  make  at  a  later  period  in  my  examina- 
tion. I  beg,  therefore,  to  be  allowed  to  state  thai, 
passing  over  the  very  commonest  and  worst  kinds  of 
dwellings  inhabited  by  squatters  and  the  poorest 
order  of  cottars,  the  dwellings  inhabited  by  the  small 
tenants  in  the  Highlands  and  islands  are  commonly 
divided  into  black  houses  and  white  houses.  The 
black  houses  are  those  which  are  built  without  skilled 
labour  and  without  imported  materials,  according  to 
methods  familiar  to  the  people  of  the  country.  The 
white  houses  are  the  houses  built,  in  part  at  least, 
with  skilled  labour  and  with  materials  imported  from 
other  places.  The  black  houses  are  all  of  a  simple  and 
rude  character,  differing,  however,  materially  from  each 
other.  There  are  houses,  for  instance,  in  which  the 
entrance  is  common  to  the  cattle  and  to  the  human 
inhabitants,  and  in  which  there  is  no  partition  between 
the  byre,  the  kitchen,  and  the  sleeping  apartment ;  in 
which  all  the  inhabitants,  human  and  bestial,  live 
under  the  same  roof  in  the  same  open  space.  There 
are  other  houses  in  which  there  is  a  common  door, 
but  in  which  there  is  a  partition  between  the  cattle 
and  the  human  inhabitants.  There  are  some  houses 
in  which  there  is  no  window  in  the  wall,  but  a  window 
in  the  roof.  There  are  some  houses  in  which  there  is 
a  fireplace  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  but  with  no 
proper  chimney,  And  there  are  other  houses  in 
which  there  is  a  chimney,  or  more  than  one  chimney, 
in  the  wall.  There  are  some  houses  in  which,  per- 
haps, there  is  no  window  at  all,  and  in  which  light  is 
admitted  entirely  by  the  door  or  the  aperture  through 
which  the  smoke  escapes.  There  is,  therefore,  a  very 
great  variety  in  the  black  houses.  Some  are  alto- 
gether such  as  might  be  termed  unfit  for  liuman 
habitation  ;  others,  though  of  a  rude  character,  are 
by  no  means  so  uncomfortable  or  so  unfit  for  human 
dwellings.  The  white  houses  are  like  a  rather  mean 
description  of  cottages  in  the  Lowlands  ;  but  I  should 
say  generally  that  the  workmanship  and  materials  are 
still  worse  and  more  perishable,  and  that  they  are 
particularly  defective  in  reference  to  the  materials 
of  the  roof. 

21.197.  To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  the  un- 
satisfactory condition  of  the  crofters'  dwellings  ? — I 
attribute  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  crofters' 
dwellings  to  two  classes  of  causes,  to  physical  pauses 
and  to  moral  or  economical  causes.  The  phyfical 
causes  are  these  :  that  the  country  generally,  especially 
jn  the  islands,  is  extremely  defective  in  the  ordinary 
materials  for  civilized  building,  that  is  to  say,  there 
is  no  timber  in  the  country,  or  almost  none ;  there  is 
no  lime  in  the  greater  part  ;  and  there  are  no  slates, 
or  if  there  are,  they  are  of  a  defective  quality ;  and 
although  undoubtedly  there  is  clay  of  which  tiles 
might  be  made,  the  want  of  fuel  appropriate  for 
baking  earthenware  would  render  the  manufacture  of 
tiles  both  difiicult  and  expensive.  Those  are  the 
material  or  physical  causes.  The  moral  causes  which 
po-operate  to  discourage  good  building  in  the  High- 


lands and  islands,  especially  in  the  islands,  is  the 
want  of  secure  permanent  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
tenant,  want  of  fixity  of  tenure,  want  of  leases,  and, 
on  some  estates,  whatever  the  good  intentions  of  the 
proprietor  may  be,  want  of  means  on  his  part  to 
co-operate  with  the  tenants  in  building. 

21.198.  Is  it,  in  your  opinion,  desirable  that  a 
great  eflTort  should  be  made  to  procure  the  amelioration 
of  the  habitations? — I  think  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  a  combined  and  energetic  effort  should 
be  made  to  improve  the  dwellings  in  connexion  with 
the  expansion  of  holdings  and  the  improvement  of  the 
methods  of  cultivation. 

21.199.  Is  the  condition  of  the  crofters' dwelhngs 
distinctly  prejudicial  to  health  and  morality  ? — I 
imagine  that  the  prevalence  of  dirt,  and  the 
accumulation  of  unwholesome  substances  in  or  near 
dwellings  must  be  conducive  to  those  examples  of 
contagious  fever  which  from  time  to  time  occur  in  the 
crofter  villages  ;  and  the  state  of  the  dwellings, — the 
absence  of  separate  rooms, — of  course  increases  the 
risk  of  contagion  when  a  fever  breaks  out,  because  it 
renders  it  more  difficult  to  separate  the  patient  from 
the  family.  In  that  respect  I  suppose  the  con- 
dition of  the  dwellings  is  prejudicial  to  public  health. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  said  generally  that 
the  health  of  the  people  is  deeply  affected  by  the 
condition  of  their  dwelling!?,  because  we  were  very 
much  struck  by  the  vigorous  and  healthy  appearance, 
especially  of  the  male  population,  at  an  advanced  age. 
I  do  not  think  that  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  go 
many  people  could  be  seen  in  the  possession  of 
vigorous  health  between  the  ages  of  70  and  80  as 
those  that  came  before  us.  You  were  so  good  as  to 
ask  me  whether  I  thought  it  was  prejudicial  to  their 
moral  condition  as  well  as  their  physical  condition. 
I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  state  of  the  dwellings  is  distinctly  unfavourable  to 
the  moral  condition  of  the  people.  So  far  as  the 
returns  of  illegitimate  births  are  concerned,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  people  of  the  Highlands  and 
islands  are  worse  than  their  fellow  countrymen  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  they  stand,  comparatively  speaking, 
rather  above  other  parts  of  the  country  where  the 
people  are  better  lodged  ;  and  in  general  it  cannot  be 
said  that  in  reference  to  chastity,  sobriety,  honesty, 
and  obedience  to  the  law  in  ordinary  times,  the 
Highland  population  are  inferior  to  any  other  classes 
in  the  country. 

21.200.  If  the  condition  of  the  houses  is  not  so 
prejudicial  to  health  or  morality  as  might  have  been 
suspected,  on  what  principal  grounds  should  you 
nevertheless  found  the  necessity  of  amelioration  ? — 
If  the  people  in  the  Highlands  and  islands  are  on  the 
whole  healthy  and  moral,  it  is  in  spite  of  the  condition 
of  their  dwellings,  and  in  consequence  of  certain 
counteracting  influences  in  their  lives ;  and  if  they 
had  better  dwellings,  one  of  the  natural  impediments  to 
health  and  to  morality  (though  not  very  operative) 
would  be  removed.  If  they  had  better  dwellings  we 
may  presume  that  they  might  be  more  healthy  and 
more  moral.  But,  besides  that,  it  is  to  be  considered 
that  better  dwellings  would  introduce  into  the  lives  of 
the  people,  I  think,  greater  comfort,  greater  serenity, 
and  greater  sources  of  general  ease  and  welfare.  It 
may  also  be  remarked  that  the  old  resources  of  in- 
tellectual recreation  in  the  Highlands  which  were 
perfectly  compatible  with  the  condition  of  their 
dwellings  have  almost  disappeared.  The  music, 
dancing,  poetry,  recitation,  and  other  sources  of 
intellectual  recreation  which  they  enjoyed  in  their 
former  condition  have  faded  awaj',  and  there  have  not 
been  up  to  the  present  moment  commensurate  sub- 
stitutes found.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  in  the 
dwellings  which  they  now  inhabit  they  can  possess 
the  ordinary  resources  of  intellectual  recreation  in  the 
present  day,  such  as  reading.  The  possession  of  books 
and  the  habit  of  reading  indoors,  and  self-education, 
and  the  home  education  of  their  children,  would  be 
almost  impossible.  Then,  again,  the  habits  of  neat- 
ness and   cleanliness,  which  it  is   so  desirable  to 
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introduce  amongst  the  Highlanders,  are  very  difficult 
to  observe  in  habitations  w^hich  are  habitually  con- 
taminated by  every  description  of  dirt.  Then  I  should 
say  that  the  improvement  of  dwellings  was  an  in- 
separable concomitant  of  all  other  improvemenis. 
You  could  not  have  the  present  dwellings  with  im- 
proved cultivation,  and  you  could  not  have  really 
improved  cultivation  with  the  present  buildings.  If 
agricultural  improvements,  fencing,  gardening,  and 
improvements  of  that  sort,  are  to  be  introduced,  it  can 
only  be  done  in  connexion  with  improved  dwellings 
and  improved  farm  offices  or  habitations  for  the  stock. 
In  fact,  improved  dwellings  must  go  on  pari  passu 
with  all  other  improvements  ;  and  no  great  social 
elevation  or  economical  development  can  take  place  in 
the  Highlands  and  islands,  to  my  mind,  without  im- 
proved dwellings. 

21.201.  Under  what  system  are  the  several  kinds 
of  dwellings  at  present  erected  and  maintained  ? — As 
a  rule  the  black  houses,  the  primitive  habitations  of 
the  people,  are  built  by  the  people  themselves,  with  a 
gift  of  rough  timber  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor, 
and  the  purchase,  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  of  some 
very  simple  manufactured  article  like  a  door  or  a 
small  window.    The  old  black  house  is  the  creation 
of  the  tenant.     The   timber  which  the  tenant  is 
allowed  to  take,  or  which  is  given  to  him,  is,  however, 
regarded  as  his  own  ;  and  when  he  leaves  and  shifts 
his  tenancy  he  receives  a  small  sum  as  compensation, 
or  he  is  allowed  to  take  the  timber  away  with  him  for 
use  elsewhere.    You  may  say  that  the  black  house  in 
its  original  character  was  the  work  of  the  tenant. 
The  impi-oved  black  house  is  the  work  of  co-operation, 
more  or  less,  between  the  tenant  and  the  landlord ; 
but  the  principal  share  is  still  the  tenant's  work. 
The  white  house,  the  modern  house,  is  built  on  a  system 
of  co-operation  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant. 
That  system  varies  very  much  on  different  estates, 
and  I  daresay  it  varies  very  much   in  individual 
instances.     Generally   speaking,  the  materials  for 
building  the  house  are  collected  and  supplied  by  the 
tenant.    The  tenant  in  many  cases  provides  the  lime, 
and,  I  think,  always  pays  the  expense  of  building. 
In  some  cases  the  lime  is  provided  by  the  landlord. 
The  timber  for  the  partitions  and  for  the  roof  is 
supplied  by  the  landlord,  with  some  degree  of  co- 
operation in  shaping  and  preparing  the  materials  on 
the  part  of  the  tenant,  the  tenant  paying  for  putting 
the  work  up.     The  materials  of  the  roof  are  fre- 
quently supplied  by  the  landlord.    In  some  cases, 
where  the  material  is   slate,  or   perhaps  when  it 
is    tiles, — but    certainly    when    it    is   slate, — the 
proprietor,  in  supplying  the  slate,  expects  to  be  repaid 
or  to  receive  an  interest  on  his  outlay.    In  other  cases 
the  roofing  material  is  supplied  by  the  landlord.  On 
the  whole,  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  white  liouse 
is  constructed  half  by  the  tenant  and  half  by  the 
landlord  ;  but  I  should  think  that   generally  the 
greater  part,  tlie  larger  moiety,  is  at  the  expense  of  the 
tenant. 

21.202.  Are  there  any  indications  of  progressive 
improvement,  and  if  so,  where  are  those  most  apparent  ? 
— There  are  some  indications  of  progressive  improve- 
ment almost  everywhere,  but  in  some  localities  that 
movement  is  much  feebler  and  slower  than  in  others. 
The  places  where  improvement  is  most  conspicuous 
are  generally  either  where  the  proprietor  is  a  person 
of  independent  means,  and  one  who  is  willing  to  co- 
operate in  these  improvements  with  the  tenant,  or 
where  the  tenant  has,  either  in  the  form  of  a  lease,  or 
in  the  form  of  possession,  a  permanent  interest  in  the 
land,  and  in  the  habitation.  In  illustration  of  these 
statements  I  think  I  may  refer  to  two  or  three  exam- 
ples. For  instance,  on  the  propeity  of  Lady  Cathcart 
in  Benbecula,  in  tiie  Long  Island,  we  saw  a  very 
considerable  movement  towards  improvement  in  the 
character  of  the  houses.  Lady  Cathcart  is  a  person 
possessing  independent  means,  and  who  is  animated 
by  benevolent  views,  and  therefore  there  has  been  a 
considerable  stimulus  to  improvement.  In  some  parts 
of  the  Island  of  Lewis  we  also  found,  under  the  estate 
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regulations  in  force  at  one  time  on  Sir  James  Mathe- 
son's  property,  that  there  was  a  considerable  improve- 
ment. The  same  movement  was  evident,  for  instance, 
on  a  small  estate  in  Skye  belonging  to  Mr.  Macdonald, 
of  Skeabost.  In  some  parts  of  Sutherland,  on  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland's  estate,  there  was  an  appearance 
of  considerable  improvement,  and  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lochinver  and  Storr.  Other  exam- 
ples might  be  adduced  of  co-operative  improvements 
between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  I  give  those 
examples  because  they  fell  under  our  own  particular 
notice,  but  I  would  not  have  it  inferred  that 
there  may  not  be  many  other  examples,  and  even 
better  examples  still,  which  we  did  not  see.  As 
an  example  of  improvement  depending  upon  the 
permanent  interest,  either  as  tenants  or  proprietors, 
of  the  occupiers,  the  crofts  upon  the  East  Coast  of 
Eoss-shire  might  be  cited,  where  the  crofters  have 
leases  or  a  settled  tenure  in  their  possessions.  But 
above  all,  among  the  small  proprietors  in  the  parish  of 
Harray,  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  was  ex- 
tremely conspicuous.  Harray  is  almost  the  sole  example 
of  small  freeholders  in  the  Highlands  and  islands ; 
and  the  favourable  influence  of  the  possession  of 
property  in  reference  to  the  improvement  of  those 
dwellings  was  there  very  conspicuous.  It  was  not  an 
uncommon  thing  amongst  those  small  proprietors  to 
see  two  or  three  successive  habitations  standing 
together ;  you  would  see  the  old  black  house  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  an  outhouse ;  you  would  see  the 
first  form  of  white  house  standing  at  one  end  of  the 
habitation  ;  and  you  would  see  a  very  respectable  and 
decent  dwelling,  constructed  by  the  proprietor  ;  ex- 
hibiting on  the  same  ground  three  stages  of  habi- 
tations. 

21,203.  What  means  would  you  adopt,  by  legislation 
or  otherwise,  to  initiate  and  carry  out  the  desired 
improvement  ? — The  first  step  that  I  would  take  with 
reference  to  this  subject  would  be  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  the  evil,  an  evil  which  cannot  be  measured 
by  the  personal  knowledge  of  any  individual,  because 
the  character  of  the  habitations  varies  very  much 
indeed  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  even  in 
different  parts  of  the  Long  Island.  My  own  opinion, 
which  I  submit  with  deference,  is  this,  that  under  the 
Board  of  Supervision  there  should  be  draw  n  up,  by 
special  agents  appointed  by  the  Board,  a  classified 
statement  of  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
labouring  classes  in  the  Highlands  and  islands.  That 
classification  should  be  based  upon  the  distinctions  in 
the  character  of  the  dwellings  to  which  I  previously 
alluded.  A  report  should  be  made,  for  instance,  of 
the  dwellings  in  which  there  is  no  partition  between 
the  cattle  and  the  human  inhabitants;  where  the  door 
is  common  to  both ;  where  there  is  a  separate  door ; 
where  there  are  windows,  and  where  there  are  no 
windows ;  where  there  are  chimneys  in  the  wall,  and 
where  there  are  no  chimneys  ;  and  there  should  be  a 
particular  column  in  which  it  should  be  stated  w  hether 
the  dwelling  is  fit  for  human  habitation  or  whether  it 
is  not  fit  for  human  habitation.  But  as  you  could  not 
trust  to  agents  merely  upon  their  own  responsibility 
to  determine  whether  a  dwelling  is  fit  for  human 
habitation  or  not,  some  rules  should  be  framed  for 
the  guidance  of  the  agents  ;  and  in  my  mind  it  should 
be  laid  down  as  an  absolute  rule,  that  where  there  is 
no  division  between  the  cattle  and  the  family,  the 
dweUing  should  be  reported  as  unfit  for  human  habi- 
tation. Without  knowing  the  extent  of  the  evil,  I 
find  it  difficult  to  state  what  other  conditions  ought  to 
mark  the  dwelling  as  unfit  for  human  habitation.  I 
think  that  the  want  of  an  upright  window  in  a  wall 
ought  to  mark  a  dwelling  as  unfit  for  human  habita- 
tion, but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  a  common  door 
for  the  cattle  and  the  human  inhabitants,  where  there 
is  a  partition  between  the  cattle  and  the  people,  ought 
to  mark  the  dwelling  as  unfit  for  human  habitation. 
In  that  climate  it  is  possible  that  a  second  door  in  a 
awelling  might  not  be  necessary,  and  sometimes  it 
might  even  be  prejudicial.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  a  fire-place  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  ought  to 
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mark  a  dwelling  as  unfit  for  human  habitation.  That, 
I  think,  is  a  question  which  ought  to  be  subjected  to 
further  consideration.  I  am  only  prepared  to  say  that 
all  dwellings  in  which  there  is  no  separation  between  the 
cattle  and  the  human  inhabitants,  and  no  upright  window, 
ought  to  be  reported  as  unfit  for  human  habitation. 
Then,  rules  having  been  laid  down  and  a  report  having 
been  made,  the  question  arises,  how  are  the  dwellings 
unfit  for  human  habitation  to  be  remedied  ?  I  would  hold 
the  proprietors  summarily  responsible  for  placing  all  the 
dwellings  in  a  state  fit  for  human  habitation,  where  the 
tenant  pays  rent,  in  service,  kind,  or  money,  either  to 
the  proprietor  or  to  the  farmer.  But  in  making  the 
proprietor  lesponsible  for  the  summary  improvement 
of  those  dwellings,  I  would  also  render  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  occupier  imperative.  If  you  consider  how 
many  dwellings  there  are  in  the  Highlands  which  have 
been  constructed  against  the  wishes,  it  may  be  said, 
and  against  the  interest  of  the  proprietor,  which  he 
has  tolerated  from  humanity,  and  against  his  own 
opinion,  and  if  you  consider  that  the  custom  of  the 
country  justifies  the  co-operation  of  the  tenant  in 
buildings  in  all  cases  in  some  degree  or  other,  I  think 
it  would  only  be  fair  that  the  tenant  should  be  held 
absolutely  responsible  for  co-operation,  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  labour.  My  principle,  therefore,  would  be 
imperative  improvement  of  dwellings  unfit  for  human 
habitation,  by  the  co-operation  of  the  landlord  and  the 
tenant  at  once;  and  I  think  that  such  a  regulation 
would  produce  the  happiest  movement  in  the  country  ; 
it  would  be  the  beginning  of  the  introduction  of  habits 
of  co-operation  between  the  occupier  and  the  proprietor, 
and  habits  of  industry  on  the  part  of  the  tenant. 

21.204.  You  would  make  the  proprietor  pay,  and 
you  would  make  the  crofter  work  ? — That  is  the  out- 
line of  it. 

21.205.  Supposing  that  the  central  authority,  the 
Board  of  Supervision,  or  whatever  it  might  be,  armed 
with  statutory  powers,  having  taxed  the  proprietor, 
were  also  to  attempt  to  make  the  crofter  work,  and 
were  to  be  met  with  any  resistance,  how  could  that 
resistance  be  overcome  by  a  central  authority  ? — I 
would  make  a  refusal  to  work  penal.  I  would  subject 
a  man  who  refused  to  work  to  a  fine  and  impi'ison- 
ment,  and  I  would  justify  the  proprietor  in  evicting 
him  if  he  refused  to  work. 

21.206.  There  is  another  difiiculty  which  occurs  to 
me  besides  the  obvious  difficulties  which  attach  to  the 
course  you  recommend,  viz.,  the  difiiculty  in  principle 
of  limiting  such  central  interference  to  the  case  of  the 
Highlands  and  islands  of  Scotland.  For  instance,  in 
almost  the  whole  of  Ireland,  the  dwellings  of  the 
peasants  are  notoriously  of  a  very  imperfect  kind ; 
would  you  extend  your  principle  to  Ireland,  for 
example  ? — Certainly  not.  First  of  all  I  must  sar 
that  I  hesitate  in  giving  any  opinion  about  Ireland, 
because  I  have  never  visifed  that  country,  and  I  am 
totally  unacquainted  with  its  social  conditions,  except 
as  any  intelligent  reader  of  public  and  Parliamentary 
documents  may  know  about  it.  But  Ireland  is  now 
subject,  under  the  Land  Act,  to  peculiar  regulations 
and  conditions  which  do  not  extend  to  the  Highlands. 
If  the  same  law  was  introduced  into  the  Highlands 
as  there  is  in  Ireland,  my  opinions  might  be  varied.  I 
am  speaking  of  the  Highlands  as  they  are,  not  of  the 
Highlands  as  they  would  be  under  an  Irish  Land 
Act.  But  I  also  beg  leave  to  say  that  in  all  our 
inquiries  in  the  Highlands  we  limited  ourselves  to  a 
direct  contemplation  of  the  social  phenomena  under 
our  observation.  We  treated  the  subject  on  its  own 
merits,  and  as  much  as  possible  without  reference  to 
what  was  going  on  elsewhere. 

21.207.  I  perfectly  understand  that,  and  that  would 
be  the  natural  point  of  view  for  the  Crofters  Com- 
mission to  take  ;  hut  you  will  also  understand  that 
this  Commission  is  obliged  to  take  a  larger  view, 
having  to  deal  with  the  housing  of  the  working  classes 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  we  are 
bound  to  contemplate  what  might  be  the  eflfect  of  any 
special  remedies  proposed  with  regard  to  the  Highland 
and  island  population,  upon   the  question   of  the 


housing  of  the  working  classes  in  other  portions  of 
three  kingdoms  ? — Then  I  would  say  with  reference 
to  Ireland,  that  the  people  have  paid  for  their  own 
dwellings,  and  have  purchased  their  holdings,  and 
they  sell  their  holdings  with  the  improvements  that 
they  have  made,  and  the  goodwill  ;  and  I  do  not  see 
how  the  proprietor  could  be  held  responsible  for  the 
condition  of  those  dwellings.  In  England,  in  towns, 
if  a  dwelling  is  unfit  for  human  habitation,  the  pro- 
prietor is  obliged  to  place  it  in  a  proper  sanitary  state, 
or  the  habitation  is  closed  and  ceases  to  be  inhabited 
and  ceases  to  be  profitable.  The  proprietor  is  respon- 
sible in  England  for  making  his  property  fit  for  human 
habitation. 

21.208.  So  he  is  by  law  even  in  the  Highlands  and 
islands  of  Scotland.  The  PubHc  Health  (Scotland) 
Act,  which  is  even  stronger  than  the  Public  Health 
(England)  Act,  applies  theoretically  to  the  Highlands 
and  islands  of  Scotland;  and  if  you  answer  that  in 
practice  it  is  a  dead  letter,  it  might  be  contended  that 
also  in  some  of  the  large  towns,  in  practice,  it  was  a 
dead  letter? — Yes;  but  perhaps  T  may  be  permitted 
to  draw  a  distinction.  In  the  Highlands  it  is  abso- 
lutely a  dead  letter,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I 
propose  that  special  agents  should  be  sent  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  such  a  classification  as  I  alluded 
to.  But  what  might  be  just  in  a  town  would  be 
unjust  in  the  Highlands.  It  would  be  unjust,  as 
I  have  already  said,  to  make  the  proprietor  alone 
responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  habitations,  because 
those  habitations  have  in  many  cases  been  built  against 
his  will,  against  his  regulation,  and  in  spite  of  his 
wishes  in  every  respect;  and  again,  it  would  not  only 
be  unjust,  but  impossible,  because  there  are  proprietors 
in  the  Highlands  whose  estates  are  so  populated  that 
their  resources  would  be  absolutely  insufficient,  and 
they  would  be  altogether  ruined  if  they  were  com- 
pelled to  undertake  the  reformation  of  the  dwellings 
upon  the  estate  without  the  co-operation  of  the  people. 
As  I  have  already  stated,  it  is  thoroughly  in  the  habits 
of  the  people  in  the  country  to  grant  such  co-operation  ; 
whereas  in  towns  people  have  no  such  habits  at  all. 
Again  it  may  be  said  that  the  dwelling  of  the  crofter 
is  frequently  a  hereditary  dwelling  ;  it  may  almost  be 
regarded  as  a  hereditary  possession  by  the  tenant  ; 
whereas  we  know  that  in  towns  there  is  no  hereditary 
character  at  all  in  the  habitations  of  the  people. 

21.209.  As  I  understand  your  Lordship,  then,  in 
the  special  legislation  which  it  is  understood  that  the 
(xovernment  contemplate  with  regard  to  ci'oftihg 
parishes,  parishes  which  may  be  declared  to  be  croft- 
ing parishes  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  you 
would  propose  to  have,  not  only  general  legislation 
with  regard  to  the  land  and  other  rights  of  the  crofters 
and  their  general  position,  but  also  this  special  pro- 
vision which  you  suggest  in  reference  to  their  dwell- 
ings ? — I  would. 

21.210.  How  far  do  you  think  that  the  question  of 
the  house  of  the  crofter  is  connected  with  or  may  be 
disassociated  from  his  general  position  ;  do  you  believe 
that  the  improvement  of  the  crofter's  general  position 
which  might  be  expected  to  follow  from  special  legis- 
lation would  of  itself  improve  his  dwelling  ? — I  do, 
for  the  remedy  of  dwellings  that  are  unfit  for  human 
habitation.  I  am  bound  to  add,  however,  that  even 
with  such  provisions  as  those  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
there  would  still  remain  a  class  of  habitations  in  the 
Highlands  and  islands,  and  especially  in  the  islands, 
which  it  acems  to  me  almost  impossible  to  deal  with, 
and  that  is,  the  habitation  of  the  squatter,  inhabiting 
a  house  built  agiiiust  an  estate  regulation,  built  in 
defiance  of  the  orders  and  the  will  of  the  proprietor, 
a  habitation,  perhaps,  made  of  a  few  sticks  and  turf, 
without  even  stones — for  such  exist.  How  that  class 
of  habitation  is  to  be  dealt  with  I  cannot  imagine. 
You  cannot  deal  with  it  by  eviction,  because  if  you 
turned  the  people  out  they  would  be  worse  ofi"  still ; 
they  would  live  in  the  open  air,  or  on  the  seashore, 
or  go  to  the  poor-houses  or  to  the  towns.  If  you 
obliged  the  proprietor  to  build  better  houses  for  them, 
he  would  be  ruined.    There  is  a  class  of  houses  in  the 
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Highlands  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  any  means 
at  all ;  and  that  class  of  people  can  only  be  provided 
for  by  migration  or  emigration. 

21.211.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  at  all  to 
the  condition  of  local  government  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  ?—No. 

21.212.  You  are,  of  course,  acquainted  with  the 
general  provisions  of  the  Scotch  Public  Health  Act, 
and  you  know  that  the  unit  of  administration  is  the 
parish  ? — I  do. 

21.213.  And  you  of  course  know  that  the  parishes 
vary  very  much  in  population,  and  that  in  some  cases 

J  the  unit  is  an  extremely  small  one  as  regards  popula- 
tion ? — Yes,  very  small. 

21.214.  And  that  a  very  small  population  are 
expected  to  provide  and  pay  a  medical  officer  and  a 

■c  sanitary  inspector  ? — Yes. 

21.215.  Although  you  have  not  specially  turned 
your  attention  to  the  matter,  you  would  probably 
agree  with  the  whole  of  tlie  other  witnesses  who  have 
spoken  as  to  the  condition  of  the  non-urban  parts  of 
Scotland,  that  the  present  system  of  local  government 
in  the  rural  parts  of  Scotland  is  capable  of  amend- 
ment ? — I  live  exactly  in  such  a  parish  myself,  the 
area  of  which  is  very  large  and  the  population  very 
small.  Those  parishes  do  not  oflfer  the  difficulty ;  it 
is  the  parishes  in  which  the  population  is  very  large 
and  in  which  the  people  are  very  poor  that  offer  the 
difficulty.  In  the  case  of  the  large  parishes,  in  which 
the  population  is  very  small,  the  parish  generally  is 
well  off.  It  is  composed  of  large  sheep  farms,  with 
opulent  tenants,  and  the  humbler  people  are  shepherds 
and  farm  servants,  having  rather  good  habitations. 
It  is  in  the  populous  places  on  the  seashore,  and 
amongst  the  cottar  districts,  that  the  difficulty  arises. 
It  is  quite  true  that  an  efficient  parochial  officer  is 
required,  because  the  people  who  are  at  present 
appointed  and  ought  to  do  the  duty  live  too  far  off,  or 
they  are  identified  with  other  interests,  and  do  not 
do  it. 

21.216.  {The  Chairman  to  Sir  Kenneth  Mackenzie.) 
Tou  have  heard  the  evidence  of  Lord  Napier  and 
Ettrick,  do  you  generally  agree  with  him  ? — Generally. 
I  would  say  that  the  old  system  of  land  tenure  in 
the  Highlands  was  to  let  the  land  quite  irrespective 
of  the  houses.    The  houses  were  put  up  by  tenants, 
and  looked  upon  as  their  property.    Gradually,  in  the 
course  of  time,  a  change  has  been  coming  over  that 
state  of  things.    In  the  case  of  the  larger  farms,  the 
proprietors  now  put  up  the  entire  buildings.     In  the 
case  of  croft  holdings,  to  a  large  extent,  they  co-operate, 
as  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick  has  said,  in  putting  up  the 
houses,  that  is  to  say,  I  think  nowadays  generally  they 
grant  timber,  and  in  f  ome  cases  lime  and  slates,  but  more 
usually  only  the  timber.   There  is  this  great  distinction 
between  a  town  dwelling  and  a  Highland  crofter's 
dwelling.     In  the  case  of  the  last  the  tenants,  and 
not  the  proprietors,  construct  the  buildings.  Then, 
with  regard  to  the  cases  oi  the  bad  houses,  I  am 
bound  to  say  that,  though  I  think  it  very  desirable 
that  people  should  have  more  security  of  tenure,  I  do 
not  think  tiiat  the  want  of  such  security  has  been  an 
active  cause  in  delaying  the  improvement  of  houses  on 
the  great  majority  of  the  estates  of  the  old  proprietors. 
As  Lord  Napier  and   Ettrick  has  said,  they  have 
inherited  the  houses,  and  generally  are  not  moved 
from  generation  to  generation.    But  there  is  always  a 
danger  when  a  property  changes  hands  that  under  a 
new  regime  tliere  may  be  estate  changes.     In  that 
case  the  people  may  feel  a  sense  of  insecurity;  but 
I  do  not  think  that  generally  it  is  the  want  of  tenure 
that  has  caused  the  bad  houses.    There  is  the  want, 
in  the  moi'e  backward  parts  of  the  country,  of  a  desire 
for  better  habitations.    The  first  thing  to  improve  the 
houses  is  to  inculcate  some  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
people  for  better  houses  ;  that  desire  I  do  not  think 
exists  in  the  more  backward  parts.    I  would  instance 
the  west  coast  of  Lewis,  where  the  worst  houses  are 
met  with.     Then,  when  the  desire  has  arisen,  the 
difficulty  of  finding  means  to  satisfy  it  still  remains. 
Houses  without  any  divisions  were,  I  believe,  very 


general  over  the  north  of  Scotland  in  the  beginning  of  The  Rt.  Hon, 
this  century.  I  was  myself  exceedingly  surprised  a  short      the  Lord 
time  ago,  in  talking  to  an  old  man  of  90  years  of  age  J^'^F^^^S]^ 
close  to  where  I  live  on  the  east  coast,  where  the      sirK  S  ' 
houses  are  now  all  decent  habitations,  to  be  told  by  him  Mackenzie 
that  in  his  father's  house,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Bart., 
century,  there  was  no  division  between  the  cattle  and  Sheriff 
the  people,  and  that  that  was  universal  at  that  time.    ^-  ^yolson^ 
He  attributed  the  improvement  to  the  women  ;  when  '_ ' 

an  improvement  began  he  said  that  the  womenkind   g  April  1885 

emulated   one   another   in  improving   the  houses,   

and  cleaning  and  decorating  them ;  that  they  influenced 
the  men,  and  the  proprietors  having  given  some 
assistance,  gradually  the  houses  were  improved.  I 
think  that  a  similar  improvement  is  in  progress 
throughout  the  whole  islands,  and  the  more  people 
are  in  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world  the 
more  is  this  improvement  noticeable.  One  of  the 
very  first  things  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
people  and  to  improve  their  houses  is  to  put  them  into 
freer  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  with 
more  postal  and  more  travelling  facilities. 

21.217.  According  to  your  account  there  must 
have  been  very  rapid  improvement  in  the  houses  of 
the  working-classes  in  the  rural  districts  of  Scotland ; 
if  in  the  whole  of  the  north  and  east  the  houses  were 
as  bad  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century  as 
they  now  are  in  the  bad  parts  of  the  islands,  the 
improvement  must  have  been  very  rapid  ? — Very 
rapid  on  the  north  and  east. 

21.218.  {To  Sheriff  Nicolson.)  In  addition  to 
having  been,  like  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick  and  Sir 
Kenneth  Mackenzie,  a  member  of  the  Crofter  Com- 
mission, you  are,  I  believe,  a  native  of  Skye,  and  you 
have  known  from  your  youth  all  the  islands  and 
Highlands  ? — Yes. 

21.219.  And  can  compare  their  former  and  present 
condition  ? — Yes. 

21.220.  Do  you  agree  with  Lord  Napier  and 
Ettrick  and  Sir  Kenneth  Mackenzie  as  to  the  present 
improvemr  nt  ? — Yes,  I  concur  in  every  word  Lord 
Napier  and  Ettrick  has  said,  both  in  his  description 
of  the  houses  and  in  his  suggestions  as  to  the  means 
for  improving  them. 

21.221.  {Earl  Brownlow  to  Sir  Kenneth  Mac- 
kenzie.) I  should  like  to  ask  you  about  the  roofing  of 
the  black  houses — houses  that  are  built  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  tenants  and  landlord.  Is  the 
timber  supplied  for  the  roof  generally  deal  or  good 
timber,  or  is  it  merely  larch  pole  and  birch  pole  ? — 
You  mean,  is  it  sawn  timber  ? 

21.222.  Yes? — I  think,  generally  speaking,  where 
planted  timber  exists  it  is  sawn,  but  in  parts  of  Skye 
and  Lewis  I  do  not  know  how  that  is ;  on  the 
mainland,  where  larch  is  to  be  had,  it  is  generally 
sawn  nowadays  ;  it  is  less  wasteful  to  supply  it  sawn 
than  rough. 

21.223.  Where  it  is  not  sawn,  I  believe  the  gift 
is  almost  worthless,  valueless,  rather,  I  would  say  ? — • 
If  you  mean  that  it  is  the  occasion  of  no  outlay  by  the 
landowner,  that  is  so. 

21.224.  And  the  compensation  that  would  be  paid 
to  the  tenant  on  his  leaving  it  would  be  something 
infinitesimal,  I  suppose  ? — I  think  we  had  evidence 
at  the  Braes  in  Skye  that  a  man  had  bought  the 
roof  timbers  of  his  house  from  the  neighbouring 
property  ;  it  was  not  supplied  by  the  proprietor,  and 
it  cost  him  1/.,  and  his  door  cost  him  5s.,  and  his 
window  half-a-crown,  or  some  figure  like  that. 

21.225.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  thatching,  I  sup- 
pose those  cottages  are  nearly  always  thatched ;  very 
seldom  slated  ? — They  are  very  seldom  slated. 

21.226.  Thatched  with  what  heather? — I  should 
think  rarely  with  heather;  good  heather  does  not 
grow  very  much  on  the  west  coast ;  where  it  can  be 
got  it  is  the  best  thatch,  but  it  is  expensive  to  put  on; 
the  thatching  is  more  commonly  done  with  straw  and 
rushes  where  they  can  be  got. 

21.227.  Does  the  landlord  give  the  heather  or  does 
the  cottager  have  to  pay  for  it  ? — Every  farmer  pulls 
heather  upon  his  own  farm  ;  all  those  crofters  have 
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considerable  hill  grazing,  and  they  take  it  off  the  hill 
grazing. 

21.228.  In  the  west,  where  there  is  no  heather 
grazing,  how  does  the  tenant  get  material  for  the 
thatch  ? — am  not  acquainted  with  any  case  on  the 
west  coast,  where  there  is  no  hill  grazing,  and  on  the 
east  coast  they  do  not  thatch  with  heather. 

21.229.  You  do  not  know  cases  to  have  come  under 
your  notice  where  a  tenant  has  had  to  pay  for  getting 
heather  or  turf? — No,  I  do  not  think  any  such 
cases  have  come  under  my  notice,  but  there  were 
complaints  before  us  in  some  parts  of  Skye  and  the 
Long  Island — in  this  very  place,  the  Braes,  for 
instance, — that  the  crofters  had  no  rushes  on  their 
own  ground,  that  they  went  to  a  neighbouring  farm 
or  forest  for  rushes,  and  that  they  were  prohibited 
from  going  except  at  certain  times  of  the  year;  they 
might  not  go  when  they  liked. 

21.230.  Were  they  prohibited  by  the  farmer  or  by 
the  proprietor? — At  the  Braes  I  think  it  was  the 
proprietor,  but  I  cannot  say  as  to  other  cases. 

21.231.  As  a  rule  you  consider  the  tenant  is  always 
able  to  get  material,  and  to  get  it  olF  his  own  farm  ? — 
I  think  so  as  a  general  rule. 

21.232.  {Mr.  Goschen  to  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick.) 
In  the  building  of  those  cottages  does  the  labour  form 
a  great  proportion  of  the  cost  ? — The  labour  is  un- 
paid, and  therefore  it  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  it ; 
it  is  very  likely  that  a  great  part  of  the  labour  is  done 
from  time  to  time  when  the  tenant  is  not  occupied  in 
other  operations  of  lishing  or  farming ;  and  the  labour 
I  think  would  be  about  in  value  in  an  ordinary  cottage 
nearly  half  the  cost  of  the  structure  ;  but  I  cannot 
estimate  the  value  or  a  cottar's  labour  in  building  his 
own  house  when  you  consider  the  circumstances  under 
which  that  labour  is  applied.  It  may  extend  over 
years,  the  man  may  have  been  collecting  the  stones 
to  build  a  new  house  for  half  his  lifetime  for  all  I 
know. 

21.233.  I  am  thinking  of  the  case  where  you 
suggest  co-operation  between  the  landlord  and  tlie 
tenant  ;  that  co-operation  would  not  weigh  heavily 
on  the  tenant  according  to  the  remarks  that  you  have 
just  made  ? — In  the  case  of  a  white  house  being  built 
by  co-operation  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  the 
tenant,  virtually,  perhaps,  contributing  more  than 
half,  I  should  think  that  the  money  payment  was, 
considering  his  means,  frequently  considerable  ;  if  he 
had  to  buy  the  lime  and  pay  the  mason,  I  should 
think  that  very  likely  he  would  have  to  pay  15/. 
or  16/. 

21.234.  But  would  he  have  to  buy  the  lime  ? — In 
some  cases,  as  Sir  Kenneth  Mackenzie  has  said,  the 
lime  is  given  by  the  proprietor,  in  other  cases  the 
tenant  provides  it ;  the  amount  sometimes  contributed 
by  the  tenant,  even  in  money,  is  very  considerable. 
I  would  adduce  a  case  in  which  we  visited  a  village 
where  they  had  fever  then,  and  where  the  habitations 
were  of  the  most  squalid  character  I  almost  ever  saw 
in  Skye  ;  in  the  middle  of  those  bad  habitations  was 
an  exceedingly  decent  and  neat  cottage  which  had 
been  entirely  built  without  any  security  of  tenure  by 
a  mechanic,  for  his  mother  and  his  sister  as  I  under- 
stood, and  they  estimated  the  money  value  at  40/.  ; 
that  was  at  Elgol. 

21.235.  I  am  thinking  of  the  suggestion  which  you 
have  made  that  the  repairs  of  these  cottages  should 
be  conducted  jointly  by  landlord  and  tenant ;  in  your 
judgment  would  the  tenant  be  contributing  more 
through  the  labour  you  put  upon  him  than  the  land- 
lord through  the  materials  which  you  think  he  ought 
lo  provide  ? — I  think  that  in  building  partitions 
and  opening  windows  in  cottages  unfit  for  human 
habitation,  virtually  the  landlord  would  be  at  greater 
cost  than  the  tenant,  because  the  tenant  would  really 
only  bear  a  hand  and  collect  the  materials  which  he 
very  likely  would  find  on  the  hill  behind  him. 

21.236.  T  gathered  from  your  replies,  or  rather 
from  Sir  Kenneth  Mackenzie's  replies  to  Earl  Brown- 
low,  that  the  materials,  too,  could  be  had  cheap  ;  those 
repairs  which  you  think  indispensable  and  necessary, 


would  not  be  extremely  costly  to  either  party  ?  —For 
the  simple  repairs  necessary  to  establish  a  standard  of 
fitness  for  human  habitation,  according  to  my  view^ 
such  materials  could  be  found  very  easily  in  most 
places,  but  there  are  undoubtedly  places  in  the  High- 
lands situated  in  extensive  marshes  and  morasses, 
where  it  might  be  necessary  to  bring  stone  from  a 
considerable  distance  ;  but  generally  speaking,  as  you 
are  aware  by  personal  inspection,  there  is  plenty  of 
stone  in  the  Highlands. 

21.237.  With  regard  to  that  point  of  yours,  the 
necessary  standard  to  make  a  dwelling  fit  for  human 
habitation,  would  yoa  not  be  afraid  that  if  you  lay 
down  a  standard  by  regulations  coming  from  a  superior 
authority  you  would  be  unable  to  carry  out  your  own 
view  of  keeping  those  repairs  within  comparatively 
narrow  limits  ;  in  other  words,  would  not  the  public 
authority  be  obliged  to  raise  the  standard  far  more 
materially  than  you  yourself  ontemplate  ? — There  is 
undoubtedly  that  danger,  and,  if  my  suggestion  wa$ 
to  be  carried  out,  public  authorities  must  alter  their 
views  entirely  from  what  they  have  been  up  to  the 
present  moment ;  but  I  would  not  despair  of  public 
authorities  becoming  wiser  and  adopting  a  moderate 
standard.  If  a  high  standard  were  adopted  the  whole 
thing  becomes  impossible. 

21.238.  I  was  thinking  of  the  public  opinion  and 
not  only  of  the  public  authority.  I  wish  to  put  this 
point  ^  to  you.  Supposing  regulations  had  been 
established  by  a  public  authority  generally  on  your 
basis  and  the  district  was  visited,  and  a  report  was 
made  of  the  state  in  which  those  buildings  were  still 
left  under  G-overnrent  inspection  and  authority,  do 
not  you  think  that  there  would  still  be  a  very  similar 
feeling  to  that  which  has  grown  up  now  ? — I  think 
that  danger  undoubtedly  exists,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  public  feeling  in  Scotland,  if  it  were  propeily 
educated  on  the  subject,  would  be  too  exacting  in  the 
long  run. 

21.239.  Then  you  would  educate  downwards  rather 
than  upwards  ? — Yes;  you  must  educate  downwards. 

21.240.  Would  not  that  be  an  extremely  ditiipult 
task  at  the  present  time  ? — As  I  have  already  stated, 
there  must  be  a  complete  alteration  in  the  notions  of 
authority.  I  do  not  think  that  the  expectations  of 
the  public  are  as  highly  wrought  as  the  expectations 
of  authority.  With  reference  to  school  buildings,  for 
instance,  I  think  that  public  opinion  would  rather 
qualify  the  expectations  of  authority  as  extravagant. 
Authority  in  reference  to  buildings  has  perhaps  been 
more  highly  pitched  than  the  public  in  Scotland. 

21,24'1.  The  success  of  your  suggestion  would 
depend  upon  its  being  treated  in  a  practical  and  not  in 
an  ideal  spirit  ? — Entirely.  And  in  making  the 
suggestion  I  must  allow  that  I  have  been  very  much 
influenced  by  what  seems  to  me  the  necessity  of 
stirring  up  the  lethargy  and  indifl^erence  and  want  of 
"action  with  which  the  whole  country  is  practically 
afflicted. 

21.242.  There  has  been  a  contentment,  or  rather, 
let  me  say,  an  acquiescence  in  an  extremely  low 
standard  ? — So  much  so  that  I  can  hardly  remember 
at  this  time  any  spontaneous  complaints  of  the  state 
of  dwellings  having  been  made  to  us  by  witnesses 
who  appeared  before  us.  But,  as  Sir  Kenneth  Mac- 
kenzie has  justly  said,  there  is  in  individuals  a  great 
desire  often  discovered  to  improve  their  houses,  among 
those  especially,  who,  as  he  said,  have  repaired  to  the 
Lowlands,  and  made  themselves  acquainted  with  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

21.243.  And  your  plan  would  be  to  raise  the  standard 
moderately  at  first  ;  but  if  the  standard  were  pitched 
too  high,  you  fear  that  the  whole  case  would  break 
down? — If  the  standard  were  pitched  too  high,  if 
there  were  anything  dogmatic  about  it,  if  the  expec- 
tations of  authority  are  not  pitched  according  to  local 
requirement,  the  whole  tiling  will  break  down. 

21.244.  What  would  be  your  standard  with  regard 
to  the  number  of  rooms  for  a  separation  of  the  sexes  ? 
— I  would  have  no  standard  with  regard  to  the  number 
of  rooms  at  all.    Give  me  a  separation  between  the 
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cattle  and  the  inhabitants,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I 
would  make  it  imperative  to  divide  the  house  abso- 
lutely. The  house  in  Scotland,  the  old  old-fashioned 
cottage,  was  very  often  divided  by  the  box-beds,  and 
I  think  that  a  decent  cottage  in  the  Highlands  divided 
by  a  timber  partition,  a  box-bed,  is,  according  to  their 
notions  quite  a  decent  place. 

21,245.  (The  Chairman.)  Will  you  kindly  explain 
what  the  custom  is  in  those  cottages  with  regard  to 
beds — are  the  beds  in  the  wall  ? — We  have  seen  beds 
of  every  description.  We  have  seen  examples  (1  do 
not  know  whether  the  beds  were  actually  used)  of 
niches  or  recesses  in  the  body  of  the  wall  in  which 
people  slept — that  was  at  St.  Kilda,  but  I  do  not  know 
about  people  sleeping  in  them  ; — there  was  a  bed  too 
that  had  been  slept  in,  in  the  memory  of  man,  in  the 
wall  in  Orkney  ;  at  any  rate  there  have  been  in  recent 
times  beds,  of  which  examples  have  been  seen,  actually 
in  a  recess  in  the  body  of  the  wall.  Then  we  have  seen 
beds  on  the  floor,  bordered  by  a  little  margin  of  wood, 
that  is  to  say  the  grass,  blankets,  8cc.,  are  thrown  on 
the  mud  floor  or  clay  floor,  and  there  is  a  little  fence 
of  wood  which  shapes  the  bed.  Then  we  have  seen 
beds  upon  trestles  or  upon  a  little  elevation  of  wood, 
and  then  as  a  highly-advanced  form  of  bed,  we  have 
seen  the  box-bed,  or  enclosed  apartment,  the  wooden 
bed  enclosed  all  round  with  shutters,  or  without 
shutters. 

21,24-6.  Does  your  Lordship  know,  or,  if  not,  would 
you  take  the  description  from  me,  of  many  cottages  in 
Central  Europe,  which,  although  they  consist  only  of 
a  single  room,  are  nevertheless  very  decent  habitations, 
and  are  the  habitations  of  the  best  class  of  farmers  in 
the  country,  being  cottages  of  a  single  room  often  as 
large  as  the  room  in  which  we  are  now  assembled, 
with  beds  which  are  in  the  wall,  and  which  are  like 
very  good  berths  on  board  ship,  shut  ofiE  from  one 
another  by  curtains  — I  have  read  of  such  habitations 
bnt  I  have  never  seen  them.  I  have  seen  in  Russia 
rooms  in  which  the  family  all  sleep  in  the  same  room 
lying  upon  benches  in  summer  and  around  the  stove 
in  winter  ;  but  then  the  Russians  are  a  population 
who  do  not  unflress  at  night ;  I  think  that  all  Highland 
people  undress  at  night. 

( Sheriff"  Nicolson.)  That  is  so  generally,  but  not 
invariably  ;  it  depends  upon  whether  they  have  night 
clothes  ;  very  often  they  have  not. 

21.247.  {Mr.  Goschen  to  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick.) 
I  gather  from  your  evidence  that  you  would  not  have 
this  classification  of  the  houses  conducted  by  a  sanitary 
inspector  brought  up  with  the  usual  notions  of  cubic 
space  ? — I  would  not  have  the  classification  of  the 
house  conducted  by  the  sanitary  officer  now  employed 
in  a  Highland  parish,  because  I  think  that  it  would 
not  be  conducted  with  energy  or  fairness  to  the 
people. 

21.248.  By  what  class  of  men  would  you  have  it 
conducted  ? — That  is  a  subject  I  have  not  yet  consi- 
dered. It  occurs  to  me  that  if  euch  could  be  found, 
I  would  rather  have  it  conducted  by  a  native  Highland 
medical  ofiicer  who  has  either  practised  in  the  country 
or  practised  elsewhere,  and  who  would  offer  his 
services  for  that  purpose. 

21.249.  The  classification  to  be  made  with  the 
view  of  raising  moderately  the  standard,  but  looking 
to  a  certain  extent  to  the  customs  of  the  locality,  and 
the  difficulties  of  the  general  situation  ? — To  a  very 
great  extent  to  be  conducted  on  the  grounds  which 
you  have  defined. 

21.250.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collin gs  to  Lord  Napier  and 
Ettrick.)  You  said  that  the  inhabitants,  principally 
the  men,  were  very  vigorous  and  healthy  ;  would  that 
arise  from  their  outdoor  life  and  in  spite  of  the  un- 
favourable condidons  of  their  dwellings,  do  you  suppose? 
— I  think  it  arises  chiefly  on  account  of  the  salubrity 
of  the,  mountains  and  the  sea,  and  partly  on  account 
of  the  variety  of  their  diet — because  many  of  those 
people  have  a  considerable  share  of  fish  and  milk  ; 
but  1  also  think  that  it  may  partly  depend  even  upon 
the  conditions  of  the  houses.  The  old  Highland  house, 
although  it  is  iu  some  respects  certainly  very  unsatis- 


factory, is  said  to  be  in  one  respect  healthier  than  an 
ill-ventilated  plastered  dwelling,  inasmuch  as  there  is 
a  sort  of  perpetual  ventilation  in  it  owing  to  the  roof 
having  no  ceiling.  The  habitation  is  not  as  unhealthy 
as  you  would  imagine  from  the  atmosphere  being  filled 
with  peat  smoke. 

21.251.  You  said  also  that  Avhatever  might  be  the 
conditions  of  health,  yet  all  the  comforts  and  refine- 
ments of  life  were  impossible  in  such  habitations,  or 
at  any  rate  that  they  have  disappeared  ? — Yes,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  imagine  how  there  can  be  any  comfort 
or  serenity  of  life  in  such  a  dark  hole ;  at  the  same 
time,  when  you  speak  of  refinement,  the  people  are 
remarkable  for  their  refinement  of  mind  and  manners. 
That  is  one  of  the  extraordinary  features  in  the  High- 
lands— the  wonderful  contrast  betw(!en  the  physical 
degradation  of  the  people  and  their  intellectual  and 
moral  refinement. 

21.252.  You  said  that  the  resources  which  these 
people  formerly  possessed,  and  which  accompany  those 
refinements,  such  as  music  and  literature,  had  disap- 
peared or  were  disappearing  ? — Yes,  and  I  can  hardly 
imagine  the  resources  of  study  and  reading  which  are 
congenial  to  our  time. 

21.253.  How  do  you  account  for  the  disappearance; 
is  it  from  increased  poverty,  or  from  what  cause  have 
these  resources  disappeared  ? — I  think  it  has  been 
principally  the  inculcations  of  the  clergy. 

21.254.  Would  that  account  for  their  disappearance  ? 
— Yes,  for  disappearance  of  their  old  amusements. 
My  impression  is  that  the  morals  of  the  people  in  the 
Highlands  are  very  much  improved,  that  is  to  say,  since 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  if  we  may  believe  the 
old  books,  and  I  think  that  that  has  been  owing  to 
the  diffusion  of  religion  ;  but  as  the  religion  is  of  rather 
a  severe  character,  it  has  had  the  effect  perhaps  of 
causing  the  recreations  of  music,  singing,  and  poetry, 
to  disappear;  but  Sheriff  Nicolson  is  a  better  authority 
with  regard  to  that. 

21.255.  I  think  we  understand  that  both  in  the  case 
of  the  black  house  and  of  the  improved  dweUing, 
the  white  house,  the  tenant  did  perhaps  more  than 
half  of  the  work  ;  of  course  I  am  reckoning  his  labour 
at  its  full  value,  the  full  cost  of  the  labour ;  we  might, 
T  presume,  take  the  labour  of  the  tenant  as  equal  in 
value  and  of  as  much  right  to  be  reckoned  as  the 
material  of  the  landlord  ? — In  the  old  black  house  the 
tenant  did  almost  everything.  In  the  new  white  house 
my  impression  is  (and  I  think  a  better  authority, 
namely,  Sir  Kenneth  Mackenzie,  agrees  with  me), 
that  the  tenant  does  the  greater  part. 

21.256.  And  you  are  all  agreed,  I  take  it,  that 
there  is  no  security,  except  what  regulations  the  land- 
lord chooses  to  make,  for  the  tenant,  in  case  he 
leaves,  having  any  share  of  the  property  which  he  has 
built  ? — There  is  no  legal  security,  or,  rather,  there 
was  no  legal  security  until  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act  of  1883  was  introduced. 

21.257.  To  quote  the  words  of  your  Commission, 
you  say  "  that  you  have  not  heard  of  any  liberal  system 
"  of  compensation  (I  am  speaking  of  the  white  house 
"  now) :  the  occupier,  as  a  rule,  labours  and  spends  at 
"  his  own  risk,  and  the  amount  awarded  depends  more 
"  on  the  means  and  generosity  of  the  landlord  than  on 
"  the  equity  of  the  claim  "  ? — In  my  mind  that  has  been 
the  case  up  to  the  present  time,  but  that  is  affected  by 
the  last  Act. 

21.258.  Then  might  I  ask  you  this  question.  Judging 
of  the  motives  which  generally  influence  ail  of  us, 
people  generally,  do  you  expect  or  have  you  any  hope 
of  any  improvement  consequent  on  the  eflrorts  of  the 
tenant  himself  so  long  as  every  stroke  he  does  and 
every  hour  he  expends  on  a  dwelling  is  liable  to  be 
either  wholly  or  partially  forfeited  if  he  should 
leave  the  dwelling ;  have  you  any  hope  that  any 
material  improvement  in  the  present  state  of  things 
so  long  as  that  is  the  case  ? — I  was  at  a  previous 
period  of  my  examination  speaking  of  the  remedy 
of  the  worst  class  of  houses  unfit  for  human  habita- 
tion. If  you  speak  now  of  a  material  improvement 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  smaller  tenantry,  I  think 
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that  that  improvement  is  to  be  expected  from  the 
system  of  improving  leases  which  was  recommended 
in  the  report  of  the  Commission.  Without  some 
form  of  security  of  tenure,  I  do  not  think  that  a  very 
general  improvement  can  be  expected.  Highlanders 
are  probably  influenced  by  the  same  considerations  as 
other  men,  and  a  security  of  tenure  would  enable  them 
to  conduct  improvements  that  they  would  not  make 
otherwise.  I  would  not,  however,  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  no  improvement  will  take  place,  because  improve- 
ments have  been  taking  place.  Some  of  the  Highland 
proprietors  have  got  the  welfare  of  their  people 
earnestly  at  heart,  and  have  ample  means,  and  on 
those  estates  there  wiU,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
great  improvement. 

21.259.  I  am  putting  aside,  what  we  none  of  us 
donbt,  that  many  landlords  are  doing  great  things  for 
the  improvement  of  their  estates  ;  but  I  am  looking  at 
the  possibilities  of  the  position,  and  I  want  to  get  a 
direct  reply  if  possible  to  this  question,  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  everything  hangs  upon  it.  Sup- 
posing that,  by  what  you  term  co-operation,  a  tenant 
shall  find  a  half,  or,  reckoning  his  labour  at  the  full 
value,  probably  more  than  a  half  of  the  cost  of  the 
improvements — if  he  should  be  conscious  that  by  a 
change  of  tenancy  from  a  benevolent  landlord  to  one 
not  so  benevolent,  or  from  a  wealthy  landlord  to  one 
not  so  wealthy,  or  from  any  accident,  he  might  at  any 
moment  be  deprived  of  the  results  of  his  labour,  under 
those  circumstances  do  you  expect,  generally  speak- 
ing, that  any  wide  and  general  improvement  is 
possible  ?— I  think  that  considerable  improvement 
is  possible,  even  ■without  security  of  tenure  ;  but 
I  think  that  security  of  tenure  in  the  form  of  improv- 
ing leases  would  be  very  instrumental  to  improve- 
ments. I  further  think  that  security  of  tenure  without 
an  obligation  to  improvement  on  the  part  of  the 
tenant  would  not  be  productive  of  much  improvement, 

21.260.  Then,  might  I  put  it  positively,  that  if  the 
tenant  had  full  security  of  tenure,  or  the  security  of 
feeling  that  if  he  built  a  house,  or  pai'tially  built  it, 
for  himself,  he  should  have  the  house  or  full  value  of 
it,  would  that  be  an  incentive  to  progress  in  better 
housing  ? — It  would  be  an  incentive. 

21.261.  You  said  that  you  did  not  regard  a  common 
door  for  human  beings  and  cattle,  and  also  a  fire-place 
on  the  floor,  as  constituting  conditions  to  make  a 
dwelling-house  unfit  for  human  habitation  ? — Well,  I 
made  that  statement  with  considerable  hesitation,  and 
I  am  not  surprised  that  it  should  meet  with  in- 
credulity ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  think  a  separate 
door  for  a  house  is  indispensable  in  a  habitation  exposed 
to  such  severities  of  wind  and  weather  and  rain  as 
you  sometimes  see  in  the  Western  Highlands. 

21.262.  {Mr.  Goschen.^  Your  Russian  experiences 
help  you  there,  where  every  door  is  an  inlet  for  the 
worst  possible  blasts  ? — Yes. 

21.263.  (il/r.  Jesse  Collings.)  Looking  not  at 
Russia  but  at  Scotland,  at  Great  Britain,  in  this  age 
and  in  this  enormously  wealthy  country,  would  it  not 
be  somewhat  unadvisable  if  not  dangerous  for  the 
Commission  to  put  forth  or  to  contemplate  such  a 
standard  for  the  permanent  dwellings  of  human  beings  ; 
looking  at  the  state  in  which  we  are,  the  political  atmos- 
phere, and  the  power  of  the  people,  and  so  forth,  would 
it  not  be  unadvisable  for  us  to  contemplate  such  a 
state  of  things  as  a  proper  one,  or  even  an  admissible 
one,  for  the  accommodation  of  human  beings  ? — I  have 
no  doubt  that  my  answer  may  surprise  some,  but  I 
cannot  say,  with  my  observation  of  the  people,  both 
on  the  borders  and  in  the  Highlands,  that  I  think  a 
direct  or  separate  entrance  to  the  dwelling  is  indis- 
pensable as  a  standard  of  fitness  for  human  habitation  ; 
I  even  think  that  there  might  be  situations  in  which 
it  would  be  better  to  enter  through  the  byre  than 
directly  into  the  house. 

21.264.  {Mr.  Goschen  to  Mr.  Sheriff  Nicolson.) 
Do  you  agree  with  that  evidence  which  has  been  given 
by  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick  ? — Y"es,  I  do ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  fire  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  I  must 
say  that  I  sympathise  very  much  with  the  poor  people 


who  pi-efer  it  by  far  to  an  uncomfortable  chimney  at 
which  only  two  people  can  sit,  instead  of  sitting  com- 
fortably round  in  this  social  gathering,  with  the  smoke 
winding  its  way  up  through  a  hole  in  the  roof. 

21.265.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collings  to  Sherff  Nicolson.) 
You  take  account  of  the  smoke  in  your  statement  ? — 
Yes  ;  the  smoke  is  a  horrid  nuisance,  undoubtedly, 
but  I  believe  it  has  a  very  valuable  antiseptic  eflfect, 
and  even  goes  to  some  extent  to  preserve  the  health 
and  the  colour  of  the  hair  of  the  people.  I  have  seen 
old  men  there  of  80  without  a  grey  hair  on  their  head, 
and  I  attribute  that  very  much  to  the  peat  smoke. 

21.266.  You  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  such 
sanitary  precautions  to  other  classes,  our  own  included  ; 
you  would  not  recommend  the  fire  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor  to  other  people  who  can  afford  better  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

21.267.  Then  there  is  something  peculiar  in  this 
population  that  makes  it  beneficial  to  them,  seeing 
that  you  recommend  it  so  strongly  ? — I  do  not  recom- 
mend it  at  all,  but  I  say  that  as  they  have  got  accus- 
tomed to  it,  I  do  not  blame  them  so  much  as  otherwise 
I  would. 

21.268.  Do  we  understand  that  you  would  prefer  a 
proper  chimney  and  a  fire  if  it  could  be  had  ? — 
Decidedly,  and  I  wish  to  add  on  the  subject  of  the 
variety  which  there  is  in  the  character  of  the  dwellings 
of  the  people  in  the  Highlands  and  islands,  that  the 
best  houses  I  have  seen  anywhere  in  the  whole  of  the 
Western  Highlands  (and  I  have  been  in  them  all),  are 
in  the  island  of  Colonsay  ;  they  were  all  built  by  the 
late  Lord  Colonsay,  one  of  the  most  excellent  and  wise 
landlords  that  ever  were  in  the  Highlands.  He  built 
a  considerable  number  of  new  houses  for  his  crofters 
there,  at  the  cost  of,  I  think,  about  lOOZ.  each ;  good 
slated  houses  of  solid  stone  and  lime,  with  four  rooms 
in  them;  a  butt  and  a  ben,  as  they  would  be  called  in 
the  south  of  Scotland,  one  a  sleeping  room,  and  thf; 
other  a  sittiug  room  and  kitchen,  with  two  garrets 
upstairs  for  the  younger  members  of  the  family  if 
there  were  such.  One  of  the  excellent  peculiarities  of 
those  houses  is  that  the  chimney,  instead  of  thern 
being  two  or  one  at  the  end  of  the  house,  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  house  and  warms  both  of  the  rooms 
equally  and  also  warms  the  rooms  upstairs,  there  being 
just  one  chimney  in  the  centre  of  the  house.  That  I 
think  is  a  decided  improvement  upon  the  hearth  with* 
out  any  chimneys.  I  ought  to  state  further  that  these 
houses  were  built  at  the  expense  of  the  landlord,  but 
he  charges  5  per  cent,  additional  on  the  rent  until  the 
cost  of  building  them  is  repaid. 

21.269.  {To  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick.)  Your 
Lordship  said  that  you  would  hold  the  proprietor 
responsible  for  the  character  of  the  dwellings  on  his 
estate,  subject  to  certain  conditions  which  you  named 
— In  respect  to  their  being  fit  for  human  habitation. 

21.270.  And  you  would  bring  that  about  by  co- 
operation, the  tenants  supplying  labour  and  other 
things,  and  the  landlord  supplying  certain  necessaries. 
Y'^ou  said  also,  that  if  the  tenant  should  refuse  to 
supply  those  necessaries  you  would  compel  him  ;  you 
would  make  it  penal  ? — Yes. 

21.271.  Supposing  the  landlord  declined  to  under- 
take the  work,  what  steps  would  you  take  in  that 
case  ? — The  landlord  must  be  compelled  by  law  to  do 
it,  the  sanitary  authority  would  have  to  step  in  and 
carry  out  the  improvement  at  the  expense  of  the  land- 
lord. 

21.272.  But  when  you  speak  of  the  sanitary  autho- 
rity, you  speak  of  the  parochial  board  ;  is  that  so  ? — I 
speak  of  the  parochial  board  which  is  the  local 
authority  for  the  purposes  of  public  health,  and  there' 
would  be  very  great  difficulties. 

21.273.  Do  the  parochial  boards  as  they  are  now 
constituted  possess  the  confidence  of  the  tenants  and 
of  the  common  people  ?^ — My  impression  is  that  at 
the  present  moment  in  those  countries  the  parochial 
boards  would  not,  for  a  purpose  of  that  kind,  possess 
the  confidence  of  the  people. 

21.274.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  a  large  number  of 
cases  the  factor  of  the  landlord  is  either  the  chaurmaii 
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or  a  financial  member  of  the  sanitary  authority  ? — 
He  is. 

21.275.  And  do  you  expect  (admitting  that  he 
would  do  right  in  every  way)  that  the  people  would 
think,  or  could  be  expected  to  think,  that  they  would 
be  dealt  with  fairly  and  on  equal  terms  before  such 
a  tribunal  ? — I  do  not  think  that  the  parochial  board 
would  possess,  for  such  a  purpose,  the  confidence  of 
the  people ;  and  I  think  a  parochial  board,  in  reference 
to  this  business,  would  have  to  be  inspected  and 
stimulated  by  agents  from  the  Board  of  Supervision 
in  Edinburgh. 

21.276.  Then  seeing  that  that  tribunal  would  be 
thought  to  be  somewhat  one-sided,  would  you  apply 
the  same  statutory  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment 
on  the  landlord  which  you  advocate  for  the  tenant 
in  case  of  his  refusal  to  co-operate  ? — No,  I  think  not, 
because  I  could  get  the  remedy  by  carrying  out  the  im- 
provement in  the  absence  of  the  landlord,  or  in 
default  of  the  landlord  ;  I  can  carry  his  part  of  the 
improvement  out  by  other  machinery ;  but  I  cannot 
carry  out  the  tenant's  part  of  the  improvement  with- 
out very  decided  personal  pressure,  because  the  tenant's 
part  of  the  improvement  must  be  conducted  by  him- 
self. 

21.277.  Then  you  would  advocate  a  new  machinery 
other  than  the  parochial  board,  in  order  that  the 
tenant  might  feel  that  he  is  justly  dealt  with? — I 
would  advocate  the  retention  of  the  present  machinery, 
but  I  would  keep  it  in  operation  by  inspection  and 
control  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Supervision. 

21.278.  We  have  had  evidence  before  us  that  very 
elaborate  reports  have  been  made  by  inspectors  of  the 
Board  of  Supervision,  but  we  cannot  find  that  any 
result  has  ever  accrued  from  those  reports  ;  it  appears 
that  the  parochial  boards  have  practically  taken  no 
notice  of  them  ? — It  is  very  true,  because  the  thing 
has  not  been  conducted  with  energy,  but  if  this  im- 
provement became  a  serious  one  and  the  authorities 
acted  with  sufficient  energy,  and  if  the  Government 
placed  proper  agency  at  their  disposal  and  stimulated 
their  action,  1  do  not  despair  of  the  parochial  boards 
being  made  use  of. 

21.279.  And  you  do  not  think  that  any  further 
protection  for  the  tenancy  for  the  poorer  population 
is  necessary  beyond  this  parochial  board,  on  which 
the  landlord  is  principally  represented ;  I  am  not 
speaking  of  good  landlords, — they  do  not  require  any 
pressure  of  this  sort, — but  supposing  the  necessity 
existing,  you  think  the  parochial  board  in  which  the 
j-epresentative  of  the  landlord  is  most  largely  present 
would  be  sufiicient  protection  for  the  tenants  ? — I  ^vill 
not  say  that  it  is  sufficient,  and  I  would  not  exclude 
the  expedient  of  an  alteration  in  the  constitution  of 
the  parochial  board. 

21.280.  Then  having  secured  those  buildings  by 
co-operation,  would  you  give  the  tenant  a  right  of 
possession  in  them ;  having  compelled  him  under 
penalties  to  give  his  time,  and  what  is  equivalent,  to 
more  than  half  the  erection,  would  you  give  him 
positive  statutory  secmities,  other  than  the  regulations 
on  the  estate,  that  this  property  which  comes  into 
existence  by  his  effort,  should  ultimately  belong  to 
him,  or  a  fair  share  of  it  ? — I  have  only  been  speaking 
of  such  improvements  as  are  necessary  to  make  the 
existing  cottages  fit  for  human  habitation ;  those 
improvements  would  not  be  costly  at  all  ;  the  tenant 
could  co-operate  without  expenditure  of  money,  and 
with  a  very  moderate  expenditure  of  labour.  1  would 
give  him,  if  possible,  claims  to  compensation  for  any 
and  e\  ery  improvement  he  makes ;  but  I  would  not 
give  him  a  possessory  title. 

21.281.  In  your  report  you  speak  of  a  practice  on 
the  east  coast  of  Scotland  of  the  right  of  tenants  to 
purchase  their  cottages,  sites  and  buildings  as  weU, 
at  25  years'  purchase,  the  Government  advancing  the 
proportion,  I  think,  of  two-thirds ;  would  you  re- 
commend that  principle  to  be  extended  all  over 
Scotland  in  the  rural  districts,  including  the  crofters; 
you  spoke  of  the  practice  somewhat  favourably  ? — I 
spoke  of  it  fa\  ourably  with  the  consent  of  the  landlord. 


It  is  in  the  report,  that  the  consent  of  the  landlord  has 
first  to  be  obtained,  and  I  would  advocate  mys  If  per- 
sonally (if  I  may  speak  personally  for  myself)  the 
same  principle  all  over  the  country. 

21.282.  But  you  would  advocate  no  compulsion, 
you  would  give  no  absolute  right  on  the  part  of  the 
dweller  to  acquire  his  dwelling  in  that  way  ;  it  must 
be  with  the  consent  of  the  landlord  ? — It  must  be  with 
the  consent  of  the  landlord. 

21.283.  Does  your  Lordship  consider  that  it  is 
possible  to  effectually  consider  this  question  of 
dwellings  as  apart  from  the  question  of  land  and  land 
tenure  in  Scotland? — Yes,  I  think  it  is;  it  maybe 
very  difficult  now  in  the  present  state  of  public  feeling, 
but  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be. 

21.284.  Do  you  agree  vnth  General  Burroughs' 
contention  that  he  has  an  absolute  right  to  do  as  he 
pleases,  and  that  the  alternative  of  the  tenants  is  to 
leave  it  if  what  he  does  is  displeasing  to  them  ? — 
Could  General  Burroughs'  statement  be  read  to  me  in 
the  terms  in  which  he  gave  it  ? 

21.285.  I  think  I  can  read  it  to  you.  It  is  at 
question  24,791  and  the  following  questions,  in  the 
Crofters  Commission  ;  first  of  all  it  is  that  part  of  the 
evidence  where  he  refuses  to  give  indemnity  to  any  of 
his  crofters  who  might  appear  before  the  Commission  ; 
then  following  on  that  he  says,  on  being  pressed  by 
yourself,  "  Is  the  property  mine  or  is  it  not  mine  ?  if 
*'  it  is  mine,  surely  I  can  do  what  I  consider  best  for 
*'  it.  If  these  people  are  not  contented  and  happy 
"  they  can  go  away."  Now  do  you  admit  such  an 
absolute  right  of  ownership  in  land  as  that,  which 
should  enable  an  owner  to  do  what  he  pleases,  and 
that  there  should  remain  by  law  no  alternative  for  the 
tenant  but  to  go  away  if  he  does  not  like  it  ? — Those 
are  the  conditions  under  which  I  have  seen  property 
held,  and  on  which  I  myself  have  held  property  all 
my  life,  and  I  must  admit  that  I  think  that  such  a 
system  can  be  continued  without  any  practical  evil. 
I  thiuk  at  the  same  time  that  ample  provision  in 
reference  to  time,  and  in  reference  to  compensation, 
ought  to  be  made.  But  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
a  proprietor  ought  not  to  be  absolute  master  in  law, 
subject  to  such  conditions,  of  his  own  property. 

21.286.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  according  to  that 
contention,  that  a  dozen  men  or  thereabouts,  who  own 
about  a  fourth  of  Scotland,  can,  if  they  choose, 
impose  such  conditions  that  the  natives  of  that  fourth 
of  Scotland  must  move  off" ;  in  other  words,  that  a 
resident  on  the  soU  has  no  right,  but  only  a  suffer- 
ance, to  dwell  on  it  ? — That  is  the  law,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  at  the  present  moment.  I  wish  it  to  be 
understood  at  the  same  lime  that  I  do  not  adhere  to 
or  sympathise  with  the  expression  of  this  opinion 
in  the  terms  used  by  General  Burroughs. 

21.287.  That  I  quite  understand ;  you  said,  I  think, 
that  the  crofter  was  an  hereditary  possessor  of  his 
dwelling,  or  a  kind  of  hereditary  possessor  ? — The 
word  "  possession "  in  Scotland  is  used  in  rather  an 
ambiguous  sense  ;  possession  means  a  tenancy  in  Scot- 
land,  commonly.  There  is  an  hereditary  occupant. 
I  did  not  mean  to  use  the  word  "  possessor  "  in  the 
sense  of  property,  but  in  the  sense  of  occupancy,  and  a 
permanent  interest  in  the  place. 

21.288.  {To  Sir  Kenneth  3Iackenzie.)  You  stated 
that,  as  the  crofters  hold  fi-om  generation  to  genera- 
tion, there  is  no  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  want  of 
security  of  tenure  ? — I  should  like  to  say,  with  regard 
to  that,  that  I  hold  property  on  the  east  coast  and 
west  coast,  and  on  the  east  coast  the  improvements  I 
have  spoken  of  have  taken  place  under  the  system  of 
19  year  leases.  On  the  west  coast  I  have  offered 
19  year  leases,  but  very  few  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  offer  ;  the  majority  prefer  to  stay  as  they  are. 
They  fear  that  at  the  conclusion  of  a  19  years  lease 
they  would  be  liable  to  be  removed  or  to  have  their  rent 
raised.  They  are  more  satisfied  with  the  customaiy 
tenure  than  with  the  19  years  lease. 

21.289.  Is  it  not  one  complaint  of  the  crofters  that 
they  have  had  their  rents  unduly  raised  of  late  ? — 
Jiline  have  not  had  their  rents  raised. 
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21.290.  I  am  speaking  about  the  complaints  of  the 
croftei's  generally  ? — I  was  referring  to  the  effect  of 
security  of  tenure  on  the  improvement  of  dwellings, 
and  I  say  that  on  my  own  property  the  improvements 
took  place  under  19  year  leases  on  the  one  side  of  the 
county,  but  that  these  are  not  desired  on  the  other 
side. 

21.291.  You  state  they  fear  that  if  they  took  a 
lease  their  rents  would  be  raised  at  the  end  of  the 
lease ;  but  is  it  not  the  fact  that  those  who  have  no 
lease — that  is,  the  crofters — have  complained  bitterly 
that  rents  had  been  unduly  raised,  they  having  no 
lease  ? — In  my  part  of  Scotland  I  recall  only  one 
property  where  any  complaint  of  that  kind  has  taken 
place. 

21.292.  I  am  not  speaking  of  your  part,  but  I  am 
speaking  of  the  people  whose  dwellings  we  are  now 
considering,  the  crolters  generally  ? — On  the  west  of 
Ross-shire  and  Inverness- shire  I  recall  only  one  pro- 
perty where  there  has  been  a  clamour  on  account  of 
a  rise  in  rent;  that  is  a  property  held  by  a  new 
proprietor.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  know  two  properties 
that  have  changed  hands  in  Skye  in  which  that  has 
been  the  case  ;  but  in  the  other  parts  of  all  this 
district  1  do  not  remember  on  the  old  properties  any 
great  complaint  that  rents  had  been  unduly  raised. 

21.293.  Does  not  the  report  of  your  Commission 
state  as  one  of  the  grievances  that  the  rents  have 
been  unduly  raised  ? — I  think  not.  1  think  only  in 
exceptional  cases. 

{Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick.)  The  report  states 
generally  that  the  question  of  the  amount  of  rent  is 
not  a  very  prominent  one,  that  it  was  not  urged  as  a 
great  grievance,  but  that  the  question  of  rent  obtained 
peculiar  prominence  on  certain  properties  which  are 
more  or  less  distinctly  indicated  as  exceptional  cases. 

21.294.  {To  Sir  Kenneth  Mackenzie.)  If  you  think 
that  the  present  system  of  want  of  security  of  tenure 
is  sufficient,  how  do  you  account  for  people  being 
turned  out  of  their  houses  to  the  extent  that  they  have 
been  lately  ? — I  do  not  think  that  lately  there  has 
been  much  turning  out  of  houses. 

21.295.  Comparatively  lately  ? — I  did  not  say  that 
I  thought  the  present  security  of  tenure  sufficient.  I 
said  that  I  did  not  think  that  up  to  the  present  time 
it  had  affiicted  the  character  of  the  houses. 

21.296.  Might  we  take  it  from  you  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  further  security  of  tenure  before  we 
can  effectually  improve  the  character  of  the  dwellings  ? 
— It  would  be,  as  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick  has  said, 
an  incentive  to  improvement  in  the  dwellings  ;  but  I 
do  not  think  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  improvement. 

21.297.  Might  I,  as  a  last  question,  ask  you  a 
similar  question  to  one  which  I  have  put  to  Lord 
Napier  and  Ettrick Considering  that  the  builders 
of  white  and  black  houses,  or  of  any  houses,  in  fact, 
are  the  tenants,  and  that  they  are  expected  to  help  in 
the  erection  of  the  proposed  better  houses,  do  you 
think  that  any  improvement  is  likely  to  take  place  so 
long  as  thi're  is  no  guarantee  except  the  regulations 
of  the  estate  that  those  houses,  or  a  portion  of  them, 
should  belong  to  those  who  have  assisted  in  erecting 
them  ? — That  depends  entirely  upon  the  feelings  that 
the  people  have  as  to  the  security  of  tenure  which 
they  possess.  I  speak  from  experience  on  my  own 
property.  I  find  it  sometimes  exceedingly  difficult  to 
prevent  people  putting  up,  in  positions  that  I  do  not 
want,  houses  of  a  superior  class.  People  who  have 
got  money— -merchants,  and  people  of  that  class  (we 
call  them  merchants  in  our  country,) — build  houses 
that  are  worth  from  100/.  to  150/.,  without  any  tenure 
at  all,  in  places  that  I  do  not  want ;  and  I  have  been 
obliged  in  several  case,  after  the  houses  have  been 
built,  to  give  leases  of  60  years'  duration,  to  acquire 
gome  hold  over  them.  And  I  know  that  at  Dunvegan 
we  heard  of  a  similar  case  on  a  croft,  A  man  com- 
plained that  he  had  no  security  of  tenure ;  but  he  had 
felt  so  secure  that  he  had  put  up  a  slated  house  on 
his  croft. 

21.298.  You  see,  it  all  depends  upon  the  goodwill 
of  the  landlords  ? — All  depends  upon  the  goodwill  of 


the  landlords  ;  and  if  the  people  are  satisfied  of  their 
goodwill,  as  I  think  the  great  majority  on  the  old 
estates  are,  the  want  of  a  legal  security  of  tenure  does 
not  prevent  them  from  putting  up  good  houses  where 
they  have  the  desire  and  the  means  to  do  so. 

21.299.  And  the  landlord,  in  many  cases,  means 
practically  the  factor,  in  large  estates;  and  therefore 
you  do  not  think,  or  do  you  think,  that  any  statutory 
protection  is  necessary,  a  protection  which,  in  the  case 
of  a  good  landlord,  would  never  be  used  ;  but  I  mean 
a  protection  in  the  case  of  an  indifferent  or  a  poor 
landlord  or  an  absentee  landlord;  that  is  to  say,  in 
such  cases  where,  in  the  absence  of  such  protection, 
the  tenant  is  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  landlord, 
that  is,  the  factor  7 — On  the  general  question  I  think 
it  very  desirable  that  the  tenant  should  have  more 
security  of  tenure.  With  regard  to  the  hindrance  to 
the  erection  of  improved  houses,  I  do  not  think  that 
practically  it  has  been  hitherto  an  efficient  cause  of 
delay  in  the  improvement  of  crofters'  dwellings. 

21.300.  {To  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick.)  There  is 
one  question  which  I  forgot  to  ask  your  Lordship. 
You  spoke  of  the  squatters  living  in  very  bad  huts 
and  dwellings  in  Scotland ;  how  do  these  men  live  ? 
what  occupations  have  they  ? — They  practice  the 
minor  descriptions  of  fishing.  They  get  some  em[)loy- 
ment  from  the  crofters,  the  better  sort  of  crofters,  and 
farmers.  They  wander  olF  to  the  south  of  Scotland 
and  to  the  mainland  afar,  in  quest  of  work  and  wages. 
During  the  summer  they  live  anyhow — it  is  wonderful 
how  they  live. 

21.301.  {To  Sir  Kenneth  Mackenzie.)  In  reference 
to  the  question  that  I  have  asked  Lord  Napier  and 
Ettrick  before  as  to  the  case  of  co-operation  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  what  should  you  say  is  the  pro- 
portion of  the  tenant's  contribution  ? — It  is  ranch 
larger,  I  think,  than  you  supposed.  You  are  assuming 
it  to  be  half.  I  think  that  the  tenant's  contribution — 
to  improved  houses  at  all  events — is  very  much  larger. 
I  was  making  an  inquiry  the  other  day  on  my  own 
property.  The  houses  the  crofters  are  putting  up 
now  may  be  estimated  to  be  worth  50/.,  and  perhaps 
nearly  the  half  of  that  they  pay  to  tradesmen,  masons, 
and  carpenters,  that  help  them.  In  old  times  they 
put  the  walls  up  themselves  ;  nowadays  they  employ 
masons  and  others  at  a  cost  of  say  about  20/.  to  25/. 
to  tradesmen  ;  and  15/.  to  20/.  may  be  put  as  the 
value  of  their  own  labour.  Then  perhaps  10/.  or  12/. 
is  the  proprietor's  contribution  in  wood. 

21.302.  Then  do  you  reckon  the  labour  at  the 
market  price  ? — Yes ;  counting  their  labour  at  the 
market  price  they  contribute  four-fifths  of  the  cost. 

21.303.  Then  what  security  there  is  is  according  to 
the  regulation  of  your  estate  ? — Yes,  they  have  no  legal 
security  ;  they  may  have  19  years  leases  if  they  like, 
but  they  will  not  take  them;  they  have  no  other 
security  than  this,  that  by  my  estate  regulations  the 
man  who  builds  a  new  house  if  removed  before  20 
years,  receives  compensation  to  the  extent  of  one- 
twentieth  of  the  original  value  for  every  unexpired  year, 
and  in  20  years  his  claim  is  extinguished. 

21.304.  Then,  if  he  had  notice  given  him  to  leave, 
he  would  have  to  leave  the  whole  behind  him  ? — 
At  the  end  of  20  years  he  would  have  to  leave  the 
whole  behind  him.  Then  with  regard  to  what  was 
said  of  Colonsay,  that  the  landlord  there  built  houses 
costing  100/.  on  which  he  charged  5  per  cent, 
interest.  I  wish  to  explain  how  inapplicable  this 
would  be  to  the  case  of  such  property  as  my  own.  I 
have  450  crofters  paying  an  average  of  3/.  15s.  a 
year, — for  that  3/.  15s,  they  keep  a  couple  of  cows, 
a  few  young  beasts  and  sheep,  and  have  their  potatoes, 
and  a  little  crop,  If  I  were  to  borrow  100/.  a  house, 
to  build  450  houses,  I  do  not  know  >vhere  they  would 
each  get  the  5^.  to  pay  interest  uppn  it ;  they  are  in 
their  own  way  occasionally  able  to  expend  from  20/. 
to  25/.  to  put  up  a  new  house.  When  a  man's 
family  has  grown  up  before  they  have  left  him 
and  married,  this  family  is  well-to-do  and  able  to  put 
up  an  improved  house,  perha,ps  ;  but  taking  it  over  a 
man's  life  he  has  difficulty  enough  in  paying  the 
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31.  1 5s.,  and  I  do  not  see  where  lie  would  get  the 
money  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  100/. 

21.305.  It  is  difficult  of  course.  You  are  speaking 
of  your  own  estates.  Those  protections  are  not  supposed 
to  be  wanted ;  they  would  never  be  put  in  force  in 
the  case  of  a  good  landlard  who  felt  the  responsibility 
and  his  duties  connected  with  his  property  ? — I  was 
alluding  to  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  granting 
compensation.  If  a  man  were  to  put  up  a  100/. 
house  and  were  entitled  to  demand  100/.  from  me 
when  he  left,  I  should  have  to  pay  the  interest  on 
it  from  my  pocket ;  the  incoming  tenant  could  not 
pay  it. 

21.306.  I  was  not  considering  that  side  of  the 
question  at  all.  I  was  considering  the  position  of  the 
tenant.  The  landlord  has  all  the  security  for  what 
he  does,  but  the  tenant  seems  to  have  none  ;  it  seems 
to  be  admitted  by  you  and  the  other  witnesses  that 
the  only  security  which  the  tenants  have  is  the 
regulation  made  on  the  estate  ? — Yes.  But  I  wished 
to  point  out  that  I  do  not  see  how  if  a  man  has  free- 
dom to  put  up  a  house  worth  100/,  it  is  possible  for 
the  landlord  to  compensate  him  for  it,  unless  that 
has  other  means  than  the  rent  of  that  subject. 

21.307.  Is  it  an  element  in  the  case  whether  the 
landlord  can  afPord  it  or  not ;  is  it  not  a  simple  debt 
which  the  landlord  should  be  made  by  statute  to 
pay  the  man  who  goes  out  (or  what  he  has  expended 
there  ? — If  it  is  of  value  to  the  landlord,  certainly  ; 
but  if  it  is  of  no  value  it  does  seem  rather  hard  that 
he  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  it  out  of  other 
property  if  he  happens  to  possess  any. 

21.308.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  landlord  causes 
the  man  to  lea^e,  is  it  not  harder  ? — I  admit  that  that 
is  so,  if  the  landlord  arbitrarily  causes  the  man  to 
leave;  but  the  man  may  leave  without  the  landlord 
causing  him  to  do  so  or  may  be  removed  for  non- 
payment of  rent. 

_  21,309.  You  admit  that  where  the  landlord  causes 
him  to  leave  he  should  have  full  compensation  for  all 
that  he  has  done  in  the  way  of  improvement  .^^ — I 
think  so  if  the  removal  is  arbitrary. 

21.310.  (Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  What  I  under- 
stand you  to  mean  is  this  :  that  a  house,  the  yearly 
value  of  which  may  be  4/.,  does  not  add  4/.,  and  pos- 
sibly not  even  21.  to  the  value  of  the  holding  ?— Cer- 
tainly not. 

21.311.  And,  therefore,  with  reference  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  life  of  the  crofter,  it  is  as  unnecessary 
and  unprofitable  an  addition  as  if  a  man  had  built  a 
greenhouse  ? — Quite  as  unprofitable  commercially. 

21.312.  {The  Lord  Provost  of  Edinhurgh.)  May  I 
ask  whether  you  are  acquainted  generally  with  the 
present  state  of  education  in  the  Highlands  and 
islands  ? — I  have  a  general  acquaintance  with  it. 

21.313.  Are  there  Board  Schools  erected,  one  or 
more  in  each  parish  ? — Yes,  everywhere. 

21.314.  Is  education  in  English  compulsory  in  all 
those  Board  Schools? — Yes,  certainly. 

21.315.  Has  education  in  English  long  been  com- 
pulsory or  customary  ?—  It  has  been  customary  as 
long  as  I  can  remember  ;  but  it  has  been  compulsory 
since  the  Board  Schools  were  erected  in  the  year  1873. 

21.316.  Are  those  Highlanders  of  whom  we  have 
heard,  and  who  are  very  poor,  generally  acquainted 
with  the  English  language  ? — The  old  people,  in  the 
remote  districts,  are  not  acquainted  with  the  English 
language.  ° 

_  21,317.  Then,  do  you  suppose  that  the  better  educa- 
tion that  is  now  given,  and  acquaintance  with  the 
English  language,  will  tend  to  diminish  the  poverty  of 
the  districts  by  inducing  those  people  to  leave  those 
districts  and  to  go  into  localities  where  their  incomes 
will  be  better  ? — The  effect  of  education  is  very  per- 
ceptible, wherever  education  has  progressed  at  all,  in 
the  removal  of  the  young  people;  they  will  not  stop 
at  home  if  once  they  are  educated  and  they  can  find 
any  better  outlet  for  their  energies  than  tneir  home 
affords. 

21,318.  There  are,  I  suppose,  one  or  more  clergy- 
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men  and  one  or  more  schoolmasters  in  every  parish  in 
the  Highlands  and  islands  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

21.319.  Would  it  not  be  advantageous  that  in  very 
poor  districts,  where  the  inhabitants  seem  unac- 
quainted with  the  ordinary  arts  of  life,  those  teachers 
and  clergymen  should  be  like  the  missionaries  that  we 
send  to  other  destitute  places,  acquainted  with  some 
simple  handicraft,  such  as  joinery  or  masonry  work, 
so  as  to  raise  those  poor  people  ? — Do  yon  propose  to 
give  technical  instruction  in  the  Board  Schools  ? 

21.320.  Yes,  that  there  should  be  some  mechanical 
instruction  in  the  Board  Schools  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  the  children  who  attend  at  the  Board  Schools 
remain  long  enough  in  the  schools  to  acquire  much 
technical  knowledge.  Compulsory  education  ceases 
at  the  age  of  13,  or  14  I  think  it  is,  now :  and  if  they 
are  at  all  well  educated  the  young  people  seek  for 
apprenticeship  to  trades,  generally  speaking,  imme- 
diately afterwards. 

21.321.  But  they  have  had  the  means  of  learning  a 
trade  in  the  Highlands  ? — Yes ;  and  they  leave  the 
Highlands  and  go  elsewhere  and  g6t  apprenticed. 

21.322.  And  you  think  that  the  natural  effects  of 
better  education  will  be  to  diminish  the  strain  upon 
the  resources  of  the  country  ? — I  have  no  doubt 
about  it. 

21.323.  {3Ir.  Goschen  to  Lord  Napier  and  Eitrick.) 
With  reference  to  your  suggestion  of  compelling  the 
landlord  to  repair,  would  you  give  him  any  option  of 
pulling  down  houses  in  a  case  in  which  there  was 
sufficient  accommodation  otherwise  on  the  estate  ? 
Have  you  contemplated  the  point  that  your  suggestion 
practically  means  that  every  house  that  he  has  got 
must  be  kept  up  ? — Not  every  house  that  he  has, 
because  I  limited  my  suggestion  to  houses  paying 
rent  to  the  landlord  or  rent  or  service  of  any  kind  to 
his  tenants  in  chief. 

21.324.  Would  it  indirectly  deprive  him  of  the 
power  of  consolidation  in  this  way — (I  am  asking  the 
question  without  any  o.rriere pensee) — that  there  might 
be  three  holdings  that  he  might  wish  to  put  into  one, 
and  yet  you  would  compel  him  to  keep  all  the  three 
houses  in  repair  ? — I  would  compel  him  to  put  those 
three  houses,  according  to  a  very  moderate  standard, 
in  a  state  fit  for  human  habitation  ;  but  in  case  a  man 
desired  to  remove  two  of  those  tenants  with  their  good- 
will and  consent  afterwards,  for  good  purposes,  there 
would  be  no  considerable  sacrifice  in  the  loss  of  the 
two  houses. 

21.325.  I  have  contemplated  the  idea  that  the 
expense  of  repairing  might  possibly  put  it  into  his 
head  rather  to  pull  down  two  of  the  houses  ? — At  the 
present  moment  the  eviction  and  removal  of  families 
in  the  Highlands  and  islands  is  a  moral  impossibility. 
The  proprietor  would  not  desire  to  do  it ;  and  if  he 
did  desire  to  do  it,  he  would  not  dare  to  do  it. 

21.326.  But  one  must  look  to  the  future  in  this 
matter.  You  think  it  is  likely  that  there  would  be 
practically  no  such  difficulty  as  I  suggest  ? — The 
moderate  repairs  which  1  would  insist  upon  would  not 
be  a  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  extinction 
of  these  small  tenancies  by  a  humane  system  of  re- 
moval and  emigration.  I  wish  to  volunteer  one  state- 
ment if  I  may  be  permitted  to  do  so,  and  that  is  this : 
I  was  asked  whether  I  would  insist  upon  the  absolute 
rights  of  property,  that  a  man  should  be  enabled  to  do 
exactly  what  he  liked  with  his  own ;  and  I  answered 
rather  in  the  affirmative,  subject  to  certain  conditions, 
but  I  omitted  to  state  that  I  do  not  think  that  the 
rights  of  property  should  extend  to  ths  formation  of 
deer  forests  aud  the  sterilization  of  land  in  all  parts  of 
Scotland. 

{Sheriff' Nicolson.)  With  reference  to  a  (Question 
put  by  the  Lord  Provost,  1  wish  to  say  that  the  school 
buildings  which  we  have  found  to  be  in  many  places, 
in  our  opinion,  far  too  costly  and  unnecessarily  costly, 
have  this  one  compensating  advantage  :  that  I  hope 
they  will  in  the  course  of  time  have  an  educating 
effect  upon  the  boys  and  girls  wiio  go  there,  making 
them  dissatisfied  with  the  poverty  and  squalor  of  their 
houses ;  and  that  in  that  way  these  costly  school-houses 
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will  in  the  end  lead  to  an  improvement  in  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  population. 

21.327.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collings.)  You  think  that  an 
advantage,  I  take  it  ? — Yes. 

21.328.  ( The  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh.)  Perhaps 
it  might  be  desirable  if  more  school-houses  were  erected, 
to  have  them  less  costly  ? — Yes. 

21.329.  {Lord  Carrington.)  In  your  opinion  has 
the  present  agitation  amongst  the  crofters  any  origin 
at  all  in  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  their  dwellings  ? 
— It  is  rather  difficult  to  answer  that  question.  I  do 
not  think  it  was  the  cause  of  the  agitatirm  ;  but  I 
think  it  has  bad  something  to  do  with  it.  I  think  the 
people  might  have  gone  on  for  ages,  as  they  have 
hitherto  done,  contented  with  their  houses,  without 
ever  rising  into  a  state  of  rebellion.  But  as  their 
thoughts  have  been  gradually  widening,  and  as  occa- 

The  witnesses  except  Sh 


sionally  there  have  been  cases  in  which  people  have 
erected  houses  at  their  own  expense,  which  they  were 
obliged  to  leave,  and  cases  of  actual  hardship  and 
cruelty  have  occurred,  within  my  knowledge,  that 
may  be  said  to  have  something  serious  to  do  with  the 
agitation,  though  it  was  not  the  cause  of  it. 

21,330.  I  do  not  want  to  raise  any  controversy  ; 
but  there  is  still  one  more  question  which  I  wish  to 
ask  you  : — In  your  opinion  must  we  wait  for  the 
solution  of  the  Land  Question  before  we  can  hope  to 
induce  the  crofters  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the 
improvement  of  their  dwellings  ? — That  is  also  a 
rather  difficult  question  to  answer ;  but  I  should  be 
inclined  to  say  that  we  shall  not  have  to  wait  so  long 
as  that,  although  the  Land  Question  is  undoubtedly  at 
the  bottom  of  it  all. 

eriff  Nicoliion  withdrew. 


Mr. 
J.  McPherson. 


Mr.  John  McPherson  examined.* 


21.331.  {The  Chairman.)  You  are  a  crofter  and 
fisherman  in  Skye  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

21.332.  You  have  lived  in  Skye  on  a  croft  for 
30  years,  have  you  not  ? — Yes,  I  have  while  at  home, 
but  I  am  very  often  from  home,  mostly  all  the  year, 
except  in  winter  time,  and  then  I  used  to  be  at  home. 

21.333.  Fishing?  —  Yes,  and  at  other  works 
through  Britain. 

21.334.  Are  the  houses  in  your  district  generally 
similar  to  one  another  ? — Very  near. 

21.335.  Are  they  nearly  all  of  one  kind? — Very 
near. 

21.336.  What  is  the  usual  number  of  persons  living 
in  one  house  ? — There  is  one  that  has  12  in,  living 
in  one  room.  The  houses  are  mostly  all  in  three 
divisions ;  generally  the  cattle  in  one  end,  and  the 
kitchen  in  the  middle,  and  the  whole  of  the  people  at 
the  other  end  in  one  room. 

21.337.  Of  what  size  are  the  houses? — They  are 
about  36  feet  generally  in  length,  and  about  13  feet 
or  14  feet  broad. 

21.338.  And  of  what  height  are  they  ? — The  walls 
are  between  4  feet  and  5  feet  high. 

21.339.  They  have  a  sloping  roof,  have  they  not? — 
Yes,  a  couple  of  trees.  There  is  nothing  in  the  wall 
but  earth  between  the  stones,  no  lime,  and  earth 
below  their  feet ;  there  is  no  wood  below  their  feet  or 
above  their  heads. 

21.340.  You  see  the  rushes  of  the  roof  from  the 
room  ? — Yes,  it  is  straw  that  we  used  to  have ;  but 
the  quantity  of  land  is  so  sc.irce  that  it  will  not  feed 
their  cattle  and  thatch  their  houses  ;  and  they  are 
leaky,  and  sometimes  when  the  rain  comes  it  is  in  as 
well  as  out. 

21.341.  Will  you  describe  the  cottages  that  are  in 
the  best  condition,  for  instance,  as  to  the  entrance 
and  as  to  where  the  cattle  are ;  are  the  beasts  in  the 
same  room  with  the  people  ? — No,  there  is  a  partition 
between  them,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

21.342.  Is  the  partition  carried  up  the  whole  height  ? 
— Yea,  or  half-way  up  ;  not,  it  might  be,  to  the  top. 

21.343.  Is  there  a  separate  entrance? — No;  some- 
times It  is  the  same  door  in  most  of  them. 

21.344.  Nearly  all  the  cottages  in  Skye  are  of  the 
old-fashioned  black  cottage  kind,  are  they  not  ? — Yes, 
there  is  not  a  slated  house  on  the  estate  that  [  am  on 
belonging  to  a  crofter,  except  two  tradesmen's  and 
the  laird's  dog-house  ;  it  is  slated. 

21.345.  Are  there  any  of  the  white  houses  near 
you  ? — No ;  except  the  laird's  dog-house  and  the 
factor's  and  those  tradesmen  that  1  mentioned  ;  but 
there  are  no  crofters  that  have  any  slate  houses. 

21.346.  The  worst  houses  in  Skye  are  at  ElgoU  and 
Sconser,  are  they  not  ? — They  are  something  similar 
through  all  the  island,  but  they  are  not  the  best  there 
at  all ;  they  are  all  built  in  the  same  way. 


21.347.  Then  what  are  the  worst  houses  like? — 
There  is  no  worst  among  them,  but  they  are  not  kept 
so  well  at  ElgoU  and  Sconser,  and  it  is  not  the  people 
that  I  blame  for  this,  but  how  they  were  scattered 
about  from  year  to  year.  The  people  had  no  courage 
to  build  better  houses. 

21.348.  Have  there  been  many  evictions  then  from 
houses  there  ? — I  mind  of  people  myself  being  evicted 
three  times,  in  my  own  memory,  after  improving  three 
times. 

21.349.  You  mean  that  the  same  people  have  been 
evicted  three  times  ? — Yes  ;  and  that  would  take 
their  courage  from  them  and  from  others  too  to  not 
build  houses  ;  and  we  had  only  from  year  to  year  on 
the  land. 

21.350.  Are  those  black  houses  built  by  the  people 
themselves  ? — Yes,  every  one ;  and  although  they 
would  build  a  good  one  they  would  not  get  anything 
for  what  they  would  put  in,  but  for  the  roof  over 
their  heads.  They  would  not  get  anything  for  the 
walls  or  for  any  other  improvement  of  it. 

21.351.  Did  they  get  timber  from  the  proprietor  ?-— 
No,  never. 

21.352.  Are  they  allowed  to  cut  rushes  or  heather  ? 
— No;  we  were  not  allowed  to  cut  rushes  or  pull 
heather  or  anything  of  the  kind. 

21.353.  Nothing  for  the  roofs  ?— No. 

21.354.  Is  compensation  given  when  the  tenant 
has  to  go  ? — No  ;  none  that  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of. 

21.355.  On  what  property  is  that? — The  Rev. 
Hugh  McLeod  McPherson.  It  is  not  very  long  since 
it  belonged  to  Sir  John  McPherson  McLeod. 

21.356.  But  surely  as  a  general  rule  some  compen- 
sation is  given  when  a  crofter  is  evicted  or  leaves  ? — 
I  never  heard  of  anybody  but  one  getting  it  last 
year,  that  went  away  to  America  from  Skeabost,  and 
he  got  some  ;  but  before  these  last  two  years  I  never 
heard  of  anything  given  to  a  man  for  any  improve- 
ment he  would  do ;  but  his  rent  would  be  raised  if 
he  would  make  improvement,  or  else  it  would  be 
given  to  another  man. 

21.357.  Do  you  mean  that  generally  on  different 
estates  there  is  no  compensation  ? — None  that  I  know 
of.  There  was  not  such  in  the  Highlands  that  I 
know  of. 

21.358.  You  think  that  the  effect  of  the  recent 
agitation  has  been  to  cause  compensation  to  be  given 
where  otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  given  ? — The 
raising  of  the  agitation  was  the  way  they  were  treated, 
and  the  way  their  lands  were  deprived  of  them  ;  and 
the  bids  they  had  were  so  small  that  they  were  not 
able  to  make  anything  at  all  of  it. 

21.359.  The  agitation  arose,  did  it  not,  rather  from 
the  general  Crofter  Question  than  from  the  special 
question  of  the  houses  ? — Yes,  it  was  the  scarcity  of 


*  Sheriff  Nicolson  remained  in  the  room  during  the  examination  of  this  witness,  having  consented  to  act  as  Gaelic 
interpreter  in  the  event  of  the  witness  being  unable  to  express  himself  clearly  in  English. 
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land  that  raised  the  agitation  ;  and  they  were  expect- 
ing if  they  would  get  more  land  that  they  would  get 
better  houses  also  ;  and  if  they  would  get  compensa- 
tion for  improvements  they  would  have  courage  to 
build  better  houses, 

21.360.  Are  the  people  satisfied  with  the  condition 
of  their  houses  ? — No,  they  are  not.  They  are  very 
respectable  people  if  they  could  help  it,  but  they  could 
not. 

21.361.  Are  the  people  healthy  and  strong? — They 
are,  very. 

21.362.  You  think  that  is  in  spite  of  their  houses  ? 
— Yes,  the  air  is  fresh,  although  the  houses  are  not 
very  good. 

21.363.  And  they  have  plenty  of  healthy  exercise  ? 
— Yes,  they  have. 

21.364.  Ycu  have  some  experience  of  town  life, 
have  you  not  ? — Yes,  I  have  been  through  mostly  all 
the  towns  in  Scotland  whatever,  and  througli  a  good 
deal  in  England. 

21.365.  Do  you  think  that  the  houses  of  the 
crofters  are  worse  than  the  worst  houses  in  the  towns  ? 
— They  are  woi'se. 

21.366.  They  are  not  so  bad  for  health,  are  they  ? 
— They  are  worse  than  any  houses  that  ever  I  saw 
people  stopping  in  in  towns ;  but  I  believe  that 
people  in  towns  are  fully  as  bad  off  in  some  cases. 

21.367.  What  do  you  conside  '  the  chief  cause 
which  prevents  the  crofters  improving  their  houses  ? 
— The  real  cause  of  that  is  because  they  are  so  poor 
now  that  they  cannot  build  houses  ;  and  those  who  are 
able  to  build  houses,  who  have  strong  families,  have  no 
courage  to  build  them  (althongh  they  would  build 
houses, — as  they  have  done,  some  of  them, — better 
houses  than  they  had  before)  because  they  would  get 
no  compensation,  and  they  might  be  putten  away  next 
year,  although  they  might  build  a  house,  and  they 
would  get  nothing  for  their  labour.  That  was  the 
cause  of  not  building  better  hou.<?es  and  the  smalluess 
of  the  crofts,  and  they  were  always  thinking  and 
promised  that  their  condition  would  be  bettered  now 
and  then. 

21.368.  But  you  do  not  think  that  they  would  often 
be  likely  to  be  removed  without  good  reason,  do  you  ? 
— It  was  the  way  that  thems-lves  and  their  forefathers 
and  their  neighbours  were  removed  that  left  their 
houses  the  way  they  were ;  and  from  the  smallness  of 
their  crofts  it  was  not  worth  their  while  to  spend  any 
money  to  build  houses  on  them.  For  there  is  not  a 
man  round  about  where  I  stay  that  their  crofts  would 
keep  them  for  two  months  or  a  month  of  the  year, — 
two  months  however,  unless  they  would  have  some 
potatoes. 

21.369.  Has  there  been  any  improvement  in  your 
time? — There  was  a  great  deal. 

21.370.  The  houses  are  better  now  than  when  you 
first  knew  them? — Some  few  are.  Those  who  have 
strong  families  of  sons,  who  ai-e  eai-ning  money  through 
other  parts  of  the  world,  are  helping  their  fathers  and 
their  families  to  build  better  houses  ;  but  they  are  not 
very  good  after  all.  They  are  better  than  they  were 
40  years  ago,  a  few  of  them,  l)ut  most  of  tliem  are 
not. 

21.371.  Wages  have  increased  in  Skye,  have  they 
not  ? — There  is  no  wages  ;  there  is  no  work. 

21.372.  You  are  speaking  rather  of  your  own  part, 
of  Skye  than  of  Skye  as  a  w  hole,  perhaps  ? — I  speak 
about  all  the  island.  I  have  been  through  the  whole  of 
the  island,  but  I  am  not  so  acquent  altogether  through 
the  whole  of  it,  as  I  am  in  Glendale  and  the  surround- 
ing districts. 

21.373.  The  people  sell  the  roofs  of  their  houses, 
do  they  not  ? — Tliey  would  sell.  The  laird  or  the 
factor  in  past  time  would  give  them  nothing  for  the 
thatching  of  the  house  but  the  value  of  the  wood 
above  them,  nothing  for  the  walls  or  for  the  windows 
if  there  was  any  windows  on  them.  Most  of  them 
have  no  windows  on  them  except  a  skylight  in  the 
roof,  a  good  deal  of  them  ;  but  those  new  houses  they 
are  building  now  have  windows  in  the  wall. 

21.374.  {Lord  Carrington.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  your 


landlord  is  an  English  clercyman  ? — Yes ;  he  was 
born  abroad,  I  think,  but  his  father  originally  belonged 
to  Skye  or  the  island  of  Eigg. 

21.375.  {To  Sheriff  Nicolson.)  He  is  at  this 
moment  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  I 
believe  ? — Yes,  he  is  a  curate  in  Cumberland. 

21.376.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collings  to  John  McPherson.) 
How  long  has  the  present  landlord  owned  this  estate  ? 
— Only  three  years,  I  think. 

21 ,377  Did  he  buy  it  or  inherit  it  ? — It  was  left  to 
him  by  a  friend.  Sir  John  McPherson  McLeod. 

21.378.  And  is  the  state  of  things  better  since  he 
has  had  it,  or  was  it  better  before  he  came  to  it  ? — We 
never  saw  Sir  John  McPherson  McLeod  He  had  it 
for  above  20  years,  up  to  30  years,  and  I  never  saw 
him  ;  he  was  never  on  the  estate  but  once. 

21.379.  You  have  to  do  with  the  factor? — We 
have  to  do  with  the  factor. 

21.380.  Have  you  yourself  had  to  do  witli  the  laird 
or  with  the  factor  ? — This  new  laird  was  twice,  since 
he  got  it,  in  Skye,  and  I  think  he  is  there  to-day  or 
yesterday. 

21.381.  You  have  to  do  with  the  factor  ? — With  the 
factor. 

21.382.  Are  the  crofters  satisfied  with  their  cot- 
tages?—  No,  they  are  not.  I  never  hear  them  but 
pitying  themselves  for  the  houses  that  they  have, 
especially  since  they  began  to  come  south  and  see 
better  houses. 

21.383.  As  a  rule  is  there  more  than  one  room  in 
these  dwellings  ? — There  is  a  kind  of  kitchen,  and 
they  all  sleep  in  one  room,  and  I  believe  that  six 
people  in  some  places  sleep  in  one  bed ;  and  in  that 
dog-house  that  I  spoke  of  there  is  only  one  allowed  to 
sleep  together  of  the  dogs. 

21.384.  Does  it  frequently  happen  that  there  are  as 
many  as  five  or  six  or  more  sleeping  in  one  room  ? — 
Yes,  the  whole  family  sleep  in  the  room,  liowever 
many  there  are. 

21.385.  Supposing  there  are  grown-up  sons  and 
daughters,  where  do  they  sleep  ?— There  is  no  other 
place  for  them,  unless  it  will  not  hold  them,  and  then 
they  will  have  a  bed  in  a  barn,  if  they  have  a  barn. 

21.386.  But  supposing  that  a  son  gets  married, 
how  does  he  get  a  house  in  your  district  ? — From 
Skye  mostly  they  are  all  away  to  Glasgow  Kilmar- 
nock, Edinburgh,  and  all  those  places.  There  is  not 
two  families  in  one  house  that  I  know  of  in  Glendale, 
except  one  or  two. 

21.387.  But  how  does  a  man  manage  to  get  a  house 
if  he  gets  married  ? — There  is  not  a  house.  They 
will  get  none  now.  I  have  seen  the  time  that  the 
laird  would  do  something  for  them  ;  but  since  10  years 
back  there  was  none  in  Glendale  that  I  know  of  that 
got  a  croft  at  all,  except  one  or  two. 

21.388.  Then  what  does  a  man  do  when  he  gets 
married  ;  does  he  leave  the  district  ? — They  all  leave 
the  district.  I  have  two  brothers  myself,  one  iu  Kil- 
marnock, and  one  in  Kilmalcolm. 

21.389.  Does  the  landlord  allow  the  man  to 
build  a  house  if  he  chooses  ? — B<;fore  this  he  would 
sometimes  allow  them  to  build  houses  upon  their 
fathers'  crofts,  and  their  parents  would  divide  the 
croft  between  them  ;  but  there  was  not  a  bit  to  he 
got  of  the  large  runs  of  the  country. 

21.390.  When  was  the  last  house  built  in  your  dis- 
trict ? — There  was  a  good  many  built  three  years 
back,  but  they  have  dropped  just  now  altogether. 
There  was  one  built  this  year,  but  they  have  dropped 
building  now,  expecting  to  get  a  little  more  land. 

21.391.  Did  you  say  that  the  whole  of  the  black 
houses  were  built  by  the  tenants? — Every  one. 

21.392.  Without  any  help  from  the  landlord? — 
Without  the  least  help. 

21.393.  And  when  the  houses  are  built,  do  the  men 
pay  any  rent  for  the  houses  ? — We  pay  for  the  croft. 
We  pay  all  the  rent  for  the  croft,  and  we  are  allowed 
to  build  a  house  on  the  croft  on  our  own  expenses ; 
and  although  we  were  putten  away  next  year  again, 
we  should  get  nothing  for  our  trouble. 

21.394.  Supposing  that  you  increased  the  accom- 
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Mr.  modation  of  your  house,  would  the  rent  be  raised  ? — 
'cPherson.  -pjjg  j,gjj|;  ^yj^g  paised ;  T  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
iiTlTssr)  '''^^  houses  or  for  the  improvements  of  the  crofts  ; 

"  [ '    but  I  have  seen  the  rents  raised. 

21.395.  It  is  your  opinion  that  if  you  could  get 
more  land  you  would  have  money  to  get  better 
houses  ? — I  believe,  and  I  am  sure  of  it,  that  if  the 
people  would  get  more  land  they  would  do  all  in  their 
power — and  they  are  very  willing  to  have  better 
houses, — and  their  circumstances  would  be  improved 
to  a  great  extent. 

21.396.  You  say  that  sons  have  sent  help  from  the 
towns  to  enable  their  fathers  to  build  better  houses  ? — 
Yes,  they  are  sending  money  from  all  quarters  of  the 
world  to  their  parents, 

21.397.  Then  in  such  cases  have  they  security  of 
tenure  for  those  houses  that  are  so  built,  or  if  they 
have  to  leave  does  the  landlord  take  the  houses  ? — 
The  laird  would  take  it,  and  he  would  give  it  to  the 
incoming  tenant,  and  those  people  that  were  evicted 
out  of  the  place,  he  would  value  the  houses  and  pay 
them  for  the  roofs. 

21.398.  The  incoming  tenant,  I  understand,  would 
pay  for  the  roof  of  the  house  ? — Y'es. 

21.399.  But  nothing  else  ? — Nothing  else. 

21.400.  Do  you  know  any  case  where  white  houses 
have  been  built  by  the  tenant ;  do  you  know  Easdale  ? 
— Yes,  I  do  ;  I  was  there. 

21.401.  Do  you  know  of  any  white  houses  that 
were  built  there  entirely  by  the  tenants  ? — Yes. 

21.402.  How  many  houses,  do  you  know  ? — I  do 
not  know  how  many  of  them,  but  they  shoAved  me  the 
houses  and  where  they  were  built.  They  are  built 
on  bare  rocks  there ;  I  remember  their  telling  me 
that. 

21.403.  Who  built  them? — Themselves  and  their 
fathers. 

21.404.  What  occupation  were  they  engaged  in? 
— They  were  mostly  all  slaters  working  in  slate 
quarries. 

21.405.  Are  they  at  present  in  possession  of  the 
houses  which  they  built  ? — Some  of  them  are  staying 
in  them,  but  they  are  paying  to  the  laird. 

21.406.  Did  the  laird,  within  your  knowledge, 
compel  them  to  sign  a  deed  or  document  ? — I  think, 
so  far  as  I  can  mind,  that  the  laird  made  them  sign  a 
paper  that  the  houses  were  his. 

21.407.  And  do  they  pay  rent  at  the  present  time 
for  those  houses  ? — They  told  me  that  they  do  for 
those  which  they  had  built  themselves. 

21.408.  Have  they  received  compensation  for  them  ? 
— I  do  not  think  they  have  ;  but  they  were  paying  so 
much  for  the  found  of  the  houses,  I  think,  while  they 
had  them,  and  then  they  were  deprived  of  the  houses 
altogether. 

21.409.  And  although  they  built  the  houses  them- 
selves wholly,  yet  at  the  present  time  they  are  obliged 
to  pay  rent  to  the  landlord  for  them  ? — Yes. 

21.410.  Then  whose  houses  are  they  supposed  to 
be?  If  they  should  leave  those  houses  would  the 
laird  give  them  the  cost  of  them  or  compensation  for 
them  ? — They  will  get  nothing  for  them  now.  I 
think  that  is  something  similar  to  how  they  are  in 
Harris.  I  have  been  questioning  them  there.  It  was 
bare  rock,  and  they  had  to  build  houses  there,  and 
they  had  to  pay  21.  for  the  found  for  the  feu  duty, 
and  they  had  35  years  of  lease  ;  and  at  the  end  of 
35  years  all  those  houses,  where  there  is  above  a 
hundred,  belong  to  Lady  Scott,  the  landowner  of  the 
island.) 

21.411.  You  say  you  have  known  persons  evicted 
two  or  three  times  ;  do  you  know  instances  where 
crofters  have  been  removed  from  one  part  of  the  island 
to  another  against  their  will  ? — Yes ;  I  will  prove 
that. 

21.412.  At  whose  instance  has  that  been  done  ? — 
It  was  done  to  put  the  land  into  sheep  farms.  In  two 
parishes,  Bracadale  and  Duirinish,  and  I  know  there 
were  a  great  many  tenants,  but  there  are  none  now  ; 
and  it  was  settled  on  three  farmers,  one  paying  1,800/., 
the  second  1,600/.,  and  the  third  1,500/.    This  place 


was  all  under  crofters  40  or  45  years  ago,  and  there  is 
none  now. 

21.413.  For  what  reason,  as  a  rule,  are  men  turned 
out  of  their  houses ;  for  not  paying  their  rents  ? — 
Yes.  Now  there  are  not  so  many  evictions  for  not 
paying  their  rents.  I  think  that  people  are  quite 
willing  to  pay  their  rents ;  but  I  know  they  are  not 
able  to  pay  everybody,  and  those  who  keep  them  in 
meal  and  in  clothes,  they  are  thinking  that  they 
should  pay  them  before  the  laird,  as  the  land  does  not 
yield  anything  to  them. 

21.414.  Wno  pays  for  the  cost  of  evictions  ? — The 
people.  I  was  evicted  myself,  and  1  know  tbat  I  had 
to  yjay  10*.  for  it. 

21.415.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  crofters  had  an 
opportunity  of  buying  their  land  and  their  houses  at  a 
fair  price  they  would  do  it  ? — I  believe  if  the  people 
had  enough  of  land  and  fair  rents  they  do  not  want 
anything  but  very  reasonable  things.  They  want 
more  land  and  reasonable  rents,  and  not  to  be 
removed  by  the  laird,  whenever  he  would  like,  as  he 
was  doing  in  former  times. 

21.416.  Seeing  that,  if  the  house  was  their  own,  no 
one  could  turn  them  out,  would  they  prefer  buying  it 
if  they  could  get  it  at  a  fair  price,  and  the  payments 
were  made  by  easy  instalments  ? — Yes,  they  would, 
willingly. 

21.417.  For  the  sake  of  having  a  secure  tenure  ? — 
Yes. 

21.418.  In  the  districts  that  you  know  are  there 
any  cases  in  which  the  landlords  have  built  houses  for 
the  crofters  or  cottars  at  their  own  expense  ? — I  do 
not  know  one,  except  Mr.  Macdonald,  of  Skeabost;  he 
did  that,  I  think. 

21.419.  Did  he  build  good  houses? — I  think  he 
mentioned  himself,  before  the  Royal  Commission  at 
Portree,  that  they  cost  10/.  or  12/. — not  above  14/., 
however.  I  have  been  there  at  the  time,  and  I  forget, 
but  I  think  it  was  12/.,  or  somewhere  thereabouts. 

21.420.  Is  that  the  only  case  that  you  know  of  in 
the  districts  that  you  are  acquainted  with  ? — I  did  not 
hear  any  more  of  them,  except  Captain  Macdonald,  of 
Waternish.    He  gave  them  some  lime,  but  no  more. 

21.421.  What  remedy  have  you  to  suggest  to  the 
Commission  for  the  present  state  of  things,  and  what 
means  have  yoit  to  suggest  in  order  to  secure  better 
housing  of  the  crofters  and  others  in  your  district  ? — 
What  I  have  told  you  already  :  more  land,  and  com- 
pensation for  improvements  and  security  of  tenure. 

2 1 .422.  You  said  that,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
men  have  no  courage  to  build  good  houses  — No ;  we 
will  never  improve  in  the  world  in  the  same  circum- 
stances as  we  are. 

21.423.  But  if  you  had  secin-ity  of  tenure  or  cer- 
tainty of  compensation,  do  you  think  that  the  crofters, 
from  your  knowledge  of  them,  would  generally  have 
courage  to  erect  better  dwellings  ? — Yes ;  and  any 
man  by  hearing  will  judge  of  it.  I  have  seen  myself 
people  evicted,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  after  im- 
proving for  25  years  in  one  place  ;  and  when  they 
had  improved  well  they  were  evicted  out  of  it,  getting 
no  compensation  ;  and  a  second  time,  after  being  six 
years  improving,  they  got  no  compensation.  Now  the 
third  time,  any  man  would  not  have  the  heart  or  the 
courage  to  make  improvements.  Anyone  can  under- 
stand these  things. 

21.424.  We  have  been  told  that  the  crofters  are 
indifferent  to  improved  dwellings ;  is  that  so,  in  your 
opinion  ? — No,  it  is  not  the  fact. 

21.425.  You  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  if  com- 
pensation or  security  of  tenure  could  be  secured,  the 
crofters  would  better  their  condition  so  far  as  dwelling- 
houses  are  concerned  ? — I  am  quite  sure  of  it. 

21.426.  Have  you  any  hope  that  in  the  absence  of 
those  securities  the  crofters'  condition  will  ever  be 
improved  ? — Never. 

21.427.  Do  you  think  it  will  get  worse  ? — It  would 
be  getting  more  reckless,  but  it  could  not  be  worse 
than  it  is. 

21.428.  Is  the  population  decreasing  in  your  district  ? 
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—I  think  they  are  ;  I  know  that  formerly  there  was 
more  population  in  Skye  than  there  is  now. 

21.429.  One  remedy  proposed  for  this  bad  state  of 
dwellings  is  that  of  emigration ;  do  you  agree  with 
that  ? — I  agree  with  voluntary  emigration,  but  not  to 
put  them  away  against  their  will,  as  long  as  there  is 
plenty  of  land  in  the  island. 

21.430.  Do  you  consider  that  you  are  overcrowded, 
— that  there  are  too  many  people  on  the  land  ? — Yes, 
there  are  six  for  the  one  in  Glendale  that  there  was  ; 
there  are  five,  however,  for  the  one  there  was  when  I 
was  a  boy  ;  but  the  cause  of  this  was  the  eviction 
from  other  places,  and  they  were  put  into  Glendale, 
and  those  places  are  all  sheep-runs. 

21.431.  Who  built  the  dwellings  for  this  increase 
of  population  ? — Themselves. 

21.432.  In  the  manner  you  have  described  ? — Yes. 

21.433.  Wholly  at  their  own  cost?— Yes. 

21.434.  And  with  no  security? — No,  not  the  least. 

21.435.  But  they  were  liable  to  be  evicted  at  the 
will  of  the  landlord  ? — Yes. 

21.436.  And  with  that  state  of  things  you  are  dis- 
satisfied ? — Yes. 

21.437.  {Earl  Brownlow.)  With  regard  to  the 
pulling  of  heather  for  roofs,  you  said  you  were  not 
allowed  to  pluck  heather  or  rushes  ;  I  suppose,  there- 
fore, you  have  no  hill-grazing  attached  to  your  croft  ? 
— In  former  times  we  were  not  allowed  to  pull  heather 
or  anything  on  the  other  side  of  our  own  marches. 

21.438.  But  you  have  no  hill-grazing  behind  your 
crofts  ? — We  have  hill  pastures. 

21.439.  {Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley.)  If  you  had  the 
absolute  possession  of  your  cottages,  if  they  belonged 
to  yourselves,  and  you  paid  no  rent  for  them,  could 
you  afford  to  put  up  proper  houses  unless  you  had 
enough  land  ? — If  I  understand  you,  there  would  not 
be  any  occasion  for  putting  up  a  house  without  land 
there.    There  is  no  work. 

21.440.  Then  I  understand  that  the  real  point  of 
your  grievance  and  suffering  is  that  you  have  not 
enough  land  to  keep  your  cattle  and  to  live  ? — Yes, 
it  is. 

21.441.  And  if  you  had  enough  land,  and  that  safety 
for  your  house  of  which  you  have  spoken,  then  you 
could  put  up  houses  ? — Yes. 

21.442.  But  it  would  not  pay  to  put  up  houses 
unless  you  had  the  land  to  live  on  ? — No. 

21.443.  {Earl  Brownloic.)  I  understood  you  to 
say  that  there  was  no  hillside  grazing  behind  your 
crofts  where  you  can  turn  out  your  cattle  ? — Yes,  we 
have ;  it  is  there  that  we  have  our  peats  and  the  cattle 
through  the  day. 

21.444.  Is  there  no  heather  on  that  hill-grazing  ? — 
There  was  some  when  we  went  there  40  years  ago, 
but  it  was  all  pulled  long  ago. 

21.445.  When  there  was  heather  there,  I  suppose 
you  were  able  to  pull  it  gratis  ? — Yes. 

21.446.  But  now  it  is  all  gone  ? — Yes,  it  is  all 
gone  now. 

21.447.  That  would  not  be  the  case  in  some  places, 
for  instance,  at  Sconser,  which,  I  think,  you  mentioned 
to  the  Chairman  as  being  very  bad.  There  there  is 
a  very  large  hillside,  and  there,  I  suppose,  they  can 
get  heather  to  cover  their  houses  ? — I  am  not  so  sui'e 
about  Sconser,  but  I  know  it  is  a  deer  forest  about 
Sconser. 

21.448.  But  the  whole  of  that  hillside  of  North 
Blamig  is  all  in  the  hands  of  the  crofters,  and  they 
have  the  right  to  turn  out  their  cattle  there  ? — Yes, 
but  there  is  not  much  heather  on  that. 

21.449.  That  is  because  they  have  picked  it,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes. 


21.450.  Do  you  know  the  island  of  Eaasay  ? — I 
have  been  there. 

21.451.  There  are  some  very  nice  houses  there, 
are  there  not,  a  far  better  stamp  of  house  than  those 
at  Sconser  ? — Yes,  there  are  some  houses  about  the 
laird's  house  in  Raasay,  but  out  in  the  country ; 
through  the  island  they  are  not  very  good. 

21j452.  Are  they  as  bad  as  they  are  at  Sconser  ? — 
They  are  a  little  better  than  they  are  at  Sconser,  and 
something  similar  to  what  I  have  said  about  the  Skye 
houses. 

21.453.  Has  there  not  been  a  good  deal  of  improve- 
ment in  the  houses  in  Raasay  ? — The  laird  of  Eaasay 
gave  work  to  the  people,  and  they  have  more  chance 
of  having  better  houses  than  we  have.  The  laird  of 
Eaasay  always  gives  work  to  the  people,  but  they 
complained  very  much  of  the  laud  they  have,  and 
what  they  pay  for  the  land.  But  the  gentleman  is 
giving  them  work,  and  he  is  very  kind  to  them. 

21.454.  You  were  saying  that  there  were  no  wages 
in  Skye ;  what  wages  are  those  people  receiving  in 
Eaasay  ? — They  are  getting  2s.  6d.,  I  think,  from 
the  laird  every  day  that  they  will  work. 

21.455.  In  Skye,  wherever  there  is  work,  would 
the  wages  be  about  the  same  ? — The  shepherds' 
wages  are  paid  by  the  year  ;  they  have,  I  think,  12/. 
or  14Z.,  but  they  have  different  ways.  Some  have 
two  cattle,  and  those  who  have  a  family  have  meal 
and  other  things,  and  they  are  paid  in  different  ways. 
Young  men  are  getting  12/.  or  14/.  or  16/.  in  the 
year  and  their  meal. 

21.456.  What  is  the  wage  of  gillies  on  grouse 
ground  ? — I  do  not  know  about  them.  There  is  no 
Public  Work  on  the  island  that  I  know  of.  They 
might  build  a  few  houses  about  Portree,  and  those 
lairds  are  building  new  houses  now  ;  but  they  are 
contracting.  There  are  a  few  workers  about  McLeod's 
Castle,  and  they  are  getting  2s.  every  day  of  the 
year.  There  are  about  a  dozen  or  16  or  so.  That 
is  all  I  know  among  the  thousands  in  the  parish  of 
Durinish. 

21.457.  What  size  of  croft,  in  your  opinion,  would 
induce  a  crofter  to  build  a  good  stamp  of  house ; 
how  much  land  do  you  consider  a  crofter  requires  ? — 
I  believe  the  crofts  would  not  do  of  the  same  size.  I 
believe  that  some  people  are  more  able  than  others ; 
but  I  know  that  any  man  could  not  live  out  of  his 
croft  upon  less  than  20  acres  of  arable  land. 

21.458.  And  besides  that,  I  suppose,  in  your 
opinion,  ho  would  require  a  hillside  to  run  his  beasts 
upon  ? — Yes. 

21.459.  How  much  hillside? — It  is  not  easy  to 
judge  that.  The  land  is  cut  into  divisions  as  the  old 
Townships  were,  and  in  those  old  Townships  the  hill- 
grazing  used  to  be  in  common  between  five  and  six  or 
ten. 

21.460.  Then  you  do  not  wish  to  give  any  particular 
size  ? — No  ;  but  I  could  give  how  many  cattle. 

21.461.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  heard  you  aright, 
but  I  thought  you  said  that  houses  had  been  built  in 
Scalpa  for  10/.  ? — In  Skeabost. 

21.462.  But  you  do  not  mean,  I  suppose,  that  the 
whole  cost  of  building  a  house  was  10/  ? — 10/.  would 
not  build  good  houses.  Those  houses  are  something 
similar  to  the  kind  that  I  told  you  of,  that  are  built 
with  earth  ;  there  is  no  lime  or  anything  about. 

21.463.  They  are  black  houses  ?— Yes. 

21.464.  I  thought  you  said  that  the  houses  that 
have  been  built  there  are  a  very  good  stamp  of  house, 
and  that  they  have  been  built  by  the  landlord  ? — They 
are  very  poor  houses  that  he  built.  10/.  would  not 
build  a  house  of  any  good  quality. 


Mr. 
J.  McPhersou 

8  April  188.5. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


The  Eev.  Angus  Maciver  examined. 


Rev. 
A.  Macicer. 


21.465.  {The  Chairman.)  You  are  minister  of  Uig, 
in  Lewis  ? — Yes. 

21.466.  You  are  a  native  of  the  Island  of  Lewis  ?  — 
Yes. 


21.467.  But  you  have  resided  in  other  parts  of 
Scotland  and  in  Canada  ? — Yes. 

21.468.  Do  you  consider  the  condition  of  crofters 
and  cottars  worse  in  Lewis  than  anywhere  else  ? — I  do.. 
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21.469.  Are  there  over  3,000  crofters  and  1,000 
cottars  living  in  houses  of  one  or  two  rooms,  in  most 
cases  in  one  room  ? — Yes. 

21.470.  The  greater  number  of  them  are  under  one 
proprietor,  I  believe — Yes,  they  are  all  under  one 
proprietor. 

21.471.  What  proprietor  is  that  ? — Lady  Mathe- 
son. 

21.472.  The  houses  are  built  by  the  people  them- 
selves, are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

21.473.  And  kept  in  repair  at  their  own  expense? 
—Yes. 

21.474.  Are  they  black  cottages,  what  are  called 
black  houses  ? — Yes,  black  houses, 

21.475.  And  what  is  the  roof? — Straw,  and  covered, 
that  is  to  say  secured,  with  heather  striggs. 

21.476.  There  is  no  ceiling  ?- — No  ceiling. 

21.477.  Are  the  people  and  the  cattle  under  one 
roof? — Under  one  roof. 

21.478.  Is  there  a  partition  ? — In  some  cases  ;  in 
most  cases  it  is  otherwise, 

21.479.  In  most  cases  there  is  no  partition  at  all  ? — 
No  partition, 

21.480.  There  is  a  great  accumulation  of  cattle  dung, 
is  there  not  ? — Yes,  the  whole  year. 

21.481.  They  only  clear  it  out  once  a  year? — Once 
a  year, 

21.482.  The  health  of  the  people  is  good?— Yes. 


21.483.  Is  there  fever  sometimes  caused  by  the 
accumulation  of  dung  ? — Yes  ;  when  they  remove 
this  dung-hill  there  is  apt  to  be  fever. 

21.484.  Do  you  think  that  the  proprietors  are  in 
fault  ?— I  do, 

21.485.  Do  you  think  that  they  ought  to  give  the 
people  more  security  of  tenure  ? — Yes. 

21.486.  The  people  are  tenants  at  wiU? — They  are 
all  tenants  at  will  so  far  as  is  known  to  me. 

21.487.  Do  they  get  compensation  when  they  go 
out  ? — No, 

21.488.  Of  course  the  scarcity  of  wood  and  other 
building  materials  to  some  extent  accounts  for  the 
character  of  the  dwellings  ? — Yes ;  in  some  respects 
it  is  so,  but  the  main  reason  is  the  state  in  which  the 
land  question  is. 

21.489.  But  if  the  people  were  to  be  put  in  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  island  they  would  hardly  be  able  to 
live  in  any  thing  like  comfort,  would  they  ? — No. 

21.490.  The  population  is  really  larger  than  the 
island  can  bear,  is  it  not? — Yes;  there  are  about 
22,500  souls  outside  of  the  town  of  Stornoway. 

21.491.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  to  the 
Commission  to  meet  the  evils  connected  with  the 
dwellings  that  you  have  pointed  out  ? — The  only  sug- 
gestion which  I  can  make  is  that  there  can  be  no 
special  improvement  until  the  land  question  is  settled 
first. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr. 
G.  Malcolm. 


Mr.  George  Malcolm  examined. 


21.492.  (The  Chairman.)  You  reside  at  Tnvergarry 
in  Inverness-shire  ? — Yes. 

21.493.  And  you  are  agent  for  several  large  pro- 
perties ? — Yes. 

21.494.  During  all  the  agitation  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  cottar  districts  of  the  Highlands 
there  has  been  no  great  complaint  as  a  rule  by  the 
crofters  themselves  with  regard  to  the  condition  of 
their  houses,  has  there? — No,  I  think  not.  I  think 
that,  also,  is  the  experience  of  the  late  Crofters 
Commission. 

21.495.  The  habitations  are  well  known  to  be  in 
many  localities,  though  not  in  all,  very  inadequate  and 
inferior  ? — Yes,  in  the  western  districts  ;  I  would  not 
say  so  in  the  eastern  districts,  or  in  the  middle  districts 
of  the  country ;  but  on  the  western  seaboard  and  in 
islands  there  are  a  great  many  inferior  dwellings. 

21.496.  But  the  crofter's  aspirations,  in  your  opinion, 
flow  rather  in  the  direction  of  larger  holdings? — 
They  do. 

21.497.  And  of  freer  conditions  of  occupancy  than 
in  the  direction  of  modernised  improved  dwellings  ? 
— Certainly  that  is  the  case. 

21.498.  In  the  area  which  formed  the  subject  of 
inquiry  before  the  Crofters  Commission  there  is  a 
population  of  about  370,000  people,  is  there  not  ? — 
There  is. 

21.499.  Of  whom  about  188,000  speak  Gaelic?— Yes. 

21.500.  There  were  73,000  houses  ?— Yes. 

21.501.  In  that  district  there  are  428  rooms  without 
windows,  are  there  not  ? — Yes,  that  is  taking  the 
whole  of  the  area  of  the  Crofters  Commission. 

21.502.  There  are  16,500  rooms  with  only  one 
window  ? — Yes. 

21.503.  The  size,  design,  and  condition  of  the 
crofters'  houses  on  the  east  side  of  the  Highlands 
differ  very  much,  do  they  not,  from  those  on  the  west 
coast  and  in  the  islands  ? — They  do. 

21 .504.  In  the  east  the  dwelling-houses  are,  generally 
speaking,  comfortable,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

21.505.  In  the  construction  of  these  houses, — I  am 
speaking  at  the  present  time  of  the  better  houses  in  the 
east, — the  tenant  probably,  as  a  rule,  is  largely  assisted 
by  the  landlord,  who,  for  in.stance,  always  supplies 
time,  timber,  and  slates? — Yes,  that  is  the  rule; 
there  are  exceptions  no  doubt. 

21.506.  The  crofter  does  the  work? — Yes;  and 
provides  any  other  materials  necessary, 


21.507.  If  for  any  reason  the  crofter  finds  it 
necessary  to  give  up  the  croft  and  house,  he  is  generally 
allowed  by  the  landlord,  even  if  he  is  not  entitled  to 
it  by  express  agreeement,  some  compensation  for  his 
improvements  ? — Yes,  that  is  generally  the  case,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  estates  in  which  there  is  a  scale 
for  the  regulation  of  such  improvements. 

21.508.  But  in  the  west  a  very  different  kind  of 
crofters'  dwelling  is  to  be  seen  ? — Yes,  the  system  is 
quite  different  there. 

21.509.  Originally  they  were  built  wholly  by,  or  at 
the  cost  of  the  crofter  himself  ? — Yes. 

21.510.  With  little  regard  to  plan,  to  favourable 
situation,  to  sanitary  conditions,  or  to  capability  of 
subsequent  improvement  ? — Yes. 

21.511.  The  materials  are  poor,  the  worKman- 
ship  rude,  and  the  sanitary  provisions  deficient? — 
That  is  so, 

21.512.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  al!  the  same,  as  stated 
by  the  last  witness,  and  other  witnesses,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  these  places  are  about  the  healthiest  and 
most  moral  of  all  the  subjects  of  the  Queen  ? — That  is 
!io,  quite  strikingly. 

21.513.  If  they  are  not  so  happy  or  contented  now 
as  Ihey  formerly  were,  this  cannot  be  attributed  to 
sensibility  to  the  wretchedness  of  their  houses  ? — No, 
I  do  not  think  so. 

21.514.  As  you  have  already  said,  the  complaints 
on  the  score  of  houses  are  seldom  heard  from  them- 
selves ?— No. 

21.515.  They  complain  generally  of  the  tenure  of 
land,  and  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  live  as 
regards  the  occupancy  of  the  land  ? — Yes. 

21.516.  The  crofter  has  pure  air  and  pure  water? — 
Invariably. 

21.517.  And  that  is  a  great  thing  for  health  ? — 
Quite  so. 

21.518.  Can  he  procure  sufficient  fuel  ? — In  nearly 
every  case  he  can. 

21.519.  And  the  people  are  a  sober  and  moral 
people  by  habit  of  life  ? — Very  much  so. 

21.520.  And  it  is  under  these  circumstances  that 
you  account  for  their  good  health  and  great  longevity  ? 
—Yes. 

21.521.  The  average  crofters  house  in  the  west  is 
constructed,  I  think,  as  follows: — The  walls  are  roughly 
built  with  stone  without  dressing  of  any  description  and 
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without  mortar,  to  a  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  and 
then  surmounted  by  a  foot  or  so  of  turf ;  rafters  or 
couples  composed  of  loughly-hewn  native  wood  are 
built  into  the  walls  at  intervals,  and  aci'oss  these, 
cabers  or  small  trees  are  laid  ? — Yes. 

21.522.  Then  there  is  a  layer  of  turfs  overlapping 
each  other,  and  finally  on  the  roof  a  thatch  of  heather, 
reeds,  or  bracken,  sometimes  straw  ? — Yes,  that  is  the 
usual  description  of  house. 

21.523.  Generally,  but  not  always,  there  is  one  small 
window  for  each  apartment  ? — Yes. 

21.524.  The  floor  is  either  earth  or  rough  unjointed 
stone  ? — Yes. 

21.525.  The  fire  is  usually  in  the  centre  of  the 
house  on  one  or  both  sides  of  a  wooden  gable,  at  the 
apex  of  which  there  is  a  chimney,  or  what  serves  as 
a  chimney  ? — Yes. 

21.526.  There  is  very  rarely  any  attic  or  accommo- 
dation otherwise  than  on  the  ground  level  ? — Very 
seldom. 

21.527.  The  average  dimensions  are  30  to  40  feet 
in  length,  by  15  to  18  feet  wide  ? — Yes. 

21.528.  There  are,  however,  many  houses  of  the 
cottar  or  squatter  class,  as  distinguished  from  the 
crofter,  which  ai-e  of  inferior  construction  to  those  I 
have  just  named  ? — Yes. 

21.529.  They  are  mere  hovels? — Yes;  they  are  of 
the  worst  class. 

21.530.  Turf  walls  sometimes  ? — Yes. 

21.531.  In  many  of  the  islands  there  are  still,  I 
believe,  a  number  of  crofter  dwellings  which  are 
without  sufiicient.  separation  of  the  housing  places  of 
the  cattle  from  the  apartments  occupied  by  the 
crofter  and  his  family  ? — Yes,  there  are  still  a  good 
many  in  the  islands,  but  we  have  reason  to  think  that 
they  are  decreasing. 

21.532.  The  lafet  witness  told  us  that,  generally 
speaking,  in  the  Island  of  Lewis  there  is  no  separa- 
tion between  the  cattle  and  the  inhabitants  ? — I  know 
it  is  worst  in  Lewis,  but  I  should  not  go  the  length 
of  saying  that  they  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  that 
description. 

21.533.  You  think  there  has  been  an  improvement 
even  in  the  worst  parts  of  the  west  coast? — Yes,  I 
think  there  is  a  public  opinion  growing  up  against 
that  system,  and  that  ere  long  it  will  decrease  very 
much  as  education  progresses. 

21.534.  The  crofters  and  cottars  of  the  islands  and 
Highlands  number,  according  to  you,  about  200,000 
people  ? — Yes. 

21.535.  About  40,000  families? — That  is  supposed 
to  be  about  the  correct  number,  but  really  it  has  never 
been  accurately  ascertained. 

21.536.  It  is  difiicult  because  they  shade  ofi"  into 
the  surrounding  population,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  to  what  parishes  or  districts  the  definition 
should  be  limited  ? — No ;  and  then  in  the  valuation 
rolls  of  the  counties  there  are  no  holdings  of  a  less 
value  than  41.  entered,  so  that  we  cannot  get  at  them 
from  the  valuation  rolls  ei  ther ;  none  of  those  cottars 
or  squatters,  or  very  few  of  thein,  are  registered  in 
the  estate  books,  so  that  there  are  no  data  really  to  go 
upon. 

21.537.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  rebuild  or 
improve  the  existing  cottars'  or  crofters' houses  where 
they  are  worst  ? — I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible,  on 
financial  grounds,  for  the  proprietors  to  build  such  a 
number,  even  taking  them  at  the  cheapest  rate  at 
which  it  can  be  done.  For  example,  on  an  estate  in 
Lewis,  belonging  to  Lady  Matheson,  there  ai'e  about 
3,000  crofters  and  cottars. 

21.538.  Do  you  consider  that  to  rebuild  each  house 
as  an  improved  house  would  cost,  say,  from  60/.  to 
80/.  ? — Yes  ;  and  that  is  doing  it  in  a  plain  way,  very 
much  as  they  are  now,  but  better  in  quality. 

21.539.  The  interest  on  that  would  equal  the  whole 
rent  of  the  crofts,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  in  many  cases 
it  would  ;  indeed,  in  most  cases. 

21.540.  You  believe  in  the  continuance  of  the  great 
improvement  that  has  already  taken  place  by  the 
gradual  effect  of  education  ? — I  do,    I  think  we  are 


already  beginning  to  reap  the  good  effects  of  that  Mr. 
since  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  of  1 872.  ^-  ^^"^'^ 

21.541.  But  you  think  that  there  are  some  parts  of   g  ^^riTT 

the  country  (and  you  agree  with  the  other  witnesses)   

so  poor  that  they  wid  not  support  the  population,  and 

that  nothing  but  migration  or  emigration  will  meet 
the  difficulty  ? — I  think  that,  most  certainly. 

21.542.  Arable  cultivation  with  profit  is  impossible 
in  the  Western  Highlands  over  500  feet,  is  it  not  ? — 
That  is  so  ;  the  crops  do  not  ripen. 

21.543.  There  is  an  enormous  rainfall  in  this  part  of 
the  country  ? — Yes,  up  to  140  inches  in  some  parts  of 
the  west.  In  December  or  at  the  end  of  November 
we  had  iu  some  parts  of  the  Highlands  a  rainfall  of 
nearly  4  inches  in  one  day. 

21.544.  There  has  been  great  improvement  in  the 
cottages,  has  there  not,  in  the  Glengarry  and  Glen- 
quoich  estates  in  Inverness-shire,  for  which  you  are 
agent  ? — Yes,  quite  a  change. 

21.545.  Twenty  years  ago  the  population  on  these 
estates  was  about  the  same  as  it  is  now,  but  the  houses 
consisted  chiefly  of  the  usual  description  of  thatched 
cottage  ? — Yes ;  very  much  what  has  been  described 
already. 

21.546.  There  are  now  hardly  any  of  these  cottages 
of  that  class  remaining  ? — Only  two  or  three. 

21.547.  In  the  meantime,  you  have  built  substantial 
cottages  of  stone,  lime,  and  slated  ? — Yes. 

21.548.  The  walls  are  2  feet  thick  in  the  new 
cottages,  the  kitchen  has  a  concrete  floor,  the  sitting- 
room  has  a  wood  floor,  and  you  have  a  bed-closet  with 
a  wooden  floor  ? — Yes,  between  the  two. 

21.549.  And  three  sleeping  rooms  upstairs  ?— Yes, 
that  is  the  general  description  of  house. 

21-550.  The  houses  which  have  not  crofts  have  a 
garden  ? — They  have  all  gardens,  and  a  plot  of  ground 
for  potatoes  besides. 

21.551.  What  size  are  the  potato  ground  and  garden 
together  ? — The  potato  ground  will  be  from  a  quarter 
to  half  an  acre,  and  the  garden  just  a  little  bit,  perhaps 
about  20  yards  square. 

21.552.  The  cost  is  entirely  borne  by  the  landlord  ? 
— Altogether. 

21.553.  And  you  cannot  look  upon  it  as  a  com- 
mercial speculation  ? — No ;  it  has  been  done  to  im- 
prove the  property,  with  no  rel'erence  to  a  return 
indeed. 

21.554.  (Mr.  Jesse  Collings.)  You  say  that  the 
cottages  built  by  the  crofters  are  poor  in  material  and 
very  rude  generally  speaking? — Yes,  a  great  many 
of  them  are. 

21.555.  Do  you  expeit  that  they  will  be  better  so 
long  as  the  crofters  have  no  security  of  tenure  in 
those  cottages  ? — Practically  they  have  security.  On 
our  own  estates  we  have  offered  them  leases  and  have 
been  quite  willing  to  give  them. 

21.556.  Whose  estates  do  you  refer  to? — The 
Glengarry  and  Glenquoich,  belonging  to  the  trustees 
of  the  late  Mr.  Ellice,  M.P. 

21.557.  You  say  that  education  is  likely  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  people;  what  process  will  that  be  ? 
— By  enlightening  the  people  and  enabling  them  to 
see  that  they  may  do  better  than  remain  in  such 
numbers  crowded  as  they  are  in  certain  districts. 

21.558.  lou  think  that  it  will  lead  them  to  migrate 
and  emigrate  ? — Yes,  to  go  and  better  themselves 
elsewhere.  With  that  view  I  may  mention  that  I  am 
very  much  in  favour  of  free  education. 

21.559.  (Earl  Broivnlow.)  You  stated  that  on  many 
estates  there  are  regulations  for  compensation  in  case 
of  disturbance;  these  are  merely,  I  suppose,  estate 
regulations,  and  differ  on  different  estates  ? — Quite  so. 

21.560.  In  your  opinion  do  you  consider  that  com- 
pensation should  be  regulated  by  law  so  as  to  produce 
uniformity  all  through  Scotland  ? — Yes,  I  think  that 
there  ought  to  be  some  scale  of  compensation  for 
tenants'  improvements. 

21.561.  (The  Chairman.^  Has  the  last  Act  affected 
the  matter  much  ? — It  does  not  veiy  much  apply  to 
crofters,  for  this  reason :  that  crofters'  improvements 
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are  of  a  different  class;  they  are  generally  much 
smaller  than  those  contemplated  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Holdings  Act.  There  are  a  number  of  little 
things  the  crofters  may  do,  but  they  are  not  scheduled 
to  that  Act. 

21.562.  (Earl  Brownlow.)  1  have  only  one  more 
question  to  ask  you  ;  you  say  that  the  crofters'  houses, 
the  black  houses,  are  thatched ;  when  the  thatch  gets 
out  o£  repair  how  do  they  obtain  the  material,  do  they 
use  heather? — They  get  leave  from  the  proprietor 
(that  is  generally  included  in  the  estate  regulations) 
to  pull  more  heather,  or  to  cut  reeds,  or  anything  suit- 
able and  handy. 

21.563.  Can  they  get  leave  to  go  and  cut  heather 
on  some  one  else's  farm  ? — Yes  ;  very  often  it  is  one 
of  the  estate  regulations  that  the  proprietor  reserves 
power  to  give  permission  to  his  other  tenants  to  do 
that ;  it  is  the  usual  thing  to  reserve  power  to  enter 


on  farms  for  the  purpose  of  getting  heather  or  reeds, 
or  whatever  is  wanted  for  thatch. 

21.564.  The  crofter  is  given  permission  by  his 
lease  to  enter  upon  another  farm  for  that  purpose  ? — 
Yes ;  he  gets  it  from  the  landlord.  The  landlord 
reserves  power  and  he  delegates  it  to  the  crofter  to  go 
if  he  requires  it. 

21.565.  In  granting  a  lease  for  a  farm  the  landlord 
reserves  the  right  of  pulling  heather,  and  then  he 
hands  it  over  to  the  tenant  ? — Yes  ;  he  makes  a 
number  of  reservations  of  that  kind,  for  getting  wood, 
peat,  and  heather,  and  such  things. 

21.566.  That  is  not  universal,  is  it  ? — I  think  it  is 
pretty  common  ;  in  many  cases  there  would  be  no 
other  means  of  getting  fuel  and  thatch  unless  it  were 
inserted  in  the  tenant's  lease  that  the  proprietor 
reserved  the  right  to  go  by  himself  or  others  to  get 
those  things. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr. 
J.  Peacock. 


Mr.  Joseph  Peacock  examiaed. 


21.567.  (The  Chairman.)  You  are  factor  for  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  and  have  been  for  the  last 
26  years  ? — Yes. 

21.568.  And  you  reside  at  Golspie  ? — Yes. 

21.569.  Your  district  comprises  all  the  Duke's 
estate  situate  on  the  east  and  south  sides  of  the 
county  of  Sutherland,  and  is  known  as  the  Dunrobin 
district  ? — Yes. 

21.570.  Your  district,  according  to  the  census  of 
1881,  contains  a  population  of  13,000  odd? — Yes  ; 
13,205. 

21.571.  The  total  for  the  whole  county  being  23,000 
odd? — Yes. 

21.572.  There  are  about  1,000  crofters'  and  cottars' 
houses  on  this  portion  of  the  estate  ? — Yes. 

21.573.  Of  which  about  400  are  slated  and  about 
600  are  thatched  ?■ — Yes  ;  those  are  round  numbers. 
I  think  they  are  within  the  mark. 

21.574.  A  large  proportion  of  these  slated  houses 
have  been  slated  within  your  own  observation  ? — 
They  have. 

21.575.  The  crofters'  slated  houses  are  generally 
about  34  feet  long  by  14  wide  inside,  and  7^  feet 
high  on  the  ground  floor  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

21.576.  They  comprise  a  room,  a  closet,  and  kitchen, 
and  attic  over,  6  feet  high  in  the  centre  ? — Yes,  but 
the  attics  in  thatched  houses  are  not  usually  occupied 
as  sleeping  apartments.  In  the  slated  houses  they 
are. 

21.577.  And  they  contain  about  5,000  cubic  feet  of 
internal  space? — Yes. 

21.578.  Are  the  room  and  closet  generally  plastered, 
on  the  walls  ? — Yes. 

21.579.  The  attics  are  lined  with  wood,  ai-e  they 
not  ? — Yes. 

21.580.  And  the  kitchen  floor  is  of  stone,  tiles, 
or  clay  ?— Yes,  clay  generally. 

21.581.  Are  these  improved  cottages  or  new-built 
cottages  that  you  are  speaking  of,  are  they  old 
cottages  that  have  been  slated,  or  new  cottages  ? — A 
good  many  of  them  are  new  or  nearly  new  ;  they  were 
thatched  houses  originally,  and  before  putting  on  the 
slates  it  was  necessary  to  take  down  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  wall. 

21.582.  You  would  not  Imild  any  new  cottage  with  a 
clay  floor  ? — In  some  remote  districts  perhaps  ;  but 
when  the  Duke  builds  cottages  he  always  puts  in 
kitchen  floors  of  stone,  tiles,  or  concrete.  These  are 
cottages  that  have  been  built  by  tenants  themselves. 

21.583.  The  closets  are  floored  with  wood,  are  they 
not  ? — Yes.  Usually  these  closets  are  separate  apart- 
ments.   I  shall  be  able  to  show  you  a  plan. 

21.584.  I  thought  you  were  using  the  word  in  the 
same  sense  as  it  is  used  in  Scotch  towns,  where  it  is 
frequently  used  for  a  bed  recess  ? — Not  so ;  in  these 
houses  they  sometimes  put  in  "  tho  room  end  "  of  the 
house  (as  they  call  it)  two  beds,  along  the  back  wall ; 
they  have   no   recess,   properly   speaking,   in  the 


bedroom  ;  they  sometimes  put  up  a  bed  in  the  kitchen 
or  have  a  recess  for  it. 

21.585.  Then  these  slated  houses  have  large 
windows  ? — Yes,  they  are  fair  sized  windows. 

21.586.  The  grates  are  register  grates  ? — Yes,  in 
the  better  class  of  houses. 

21.587.  In  the  kitchen  they  burn  peat  on  the 
hearth  ? — Yes,  they  have  no  grate  for  that ;  they  raise 
a  few  bars  across  the  hearth,  and  it  makes  a  very 
comfortable  tire. 

21.588.  Thirty  years  ago  there  were  very  few 
slated  houses  occupied  by  the  crotters  ? — There  were 
very  few.  I  should  doubt  very  much  whether  there 
wei  e  50  in  the  district  when  I  went  there. 

21.589.  We  all  know  that  there  has  been  an  im- 
provement on  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  estates,  but 
generally  speaking,  extending  your  observation  out- 
side the  estate  for  which  you  are  agent,  should  you 
say  there  has  been  a  very  considerable  improvement 
in  your  time  in  the  parts  of  the  country  with  which 
you  are  acquainted? — The  adjoining  county  is  Ross- 
shire.  I  should  hardly  say  that  the  improvements 
there  have  kept  pace  with  those  in  Sutherland. 

21.590.  I  said  had  there  been  general  improve- 
ment ? — There  has  been. 

21.591.  The  crofters  now  are  all  anxious  to  get 
their  houses  slated  ? — They  are. 

21.592.  And  they  have  not  the  means  to  do  it 
themselves  ? — Not  all  of  them. 

21.593.  The  Duke  in  your  case  supplies  the  wood 
from  his  own  saw  mills? — Yes,  he  supplies  home- 
wood,  all  that  they  require  for  a  slated  house,  both  for 
inside  finishing  and  the  roof 

21.594.  And  he  supplies,  like  other  proprietors, 
lime  and  slate  ? — He  gives  the  wood  and  the  lime, 
and  supplies  the  slates  at  cost  price,  one-half  of  which 
is  paid  on  delivery. 

21.595.  And  these  are  Welsh  slates? — Yes,  of  late 
years. 

21.596.  To  come  to  the  crofters'  thatched  houses, 
the  older  class  of  them  are  thatched  and  are  from  38 
to  40  feet  long,  and  12  to  13  feet  wide,  and  the  newer 
ones  are  about  the  same  size  as  the  slated  houses, 
namely  34  feet  by  14  feet,  and  7  feet  high  ? — Yes, 
those  figures  are  a  fair  average  of  the  whole. 

21.597.  And  the  attics  in  the  thatched  houses  are 
seldom  made  use  of  for  sleeping  rooms  ?— No,  unless 
the  family  is  a  very  large  one. 

21.598.  And  the  thatch  is  heather  ? — Divots  ;  which 
are  slices  of  tuj-f  taken  off'  the  heathery  ground  ;  and 
upon  the  roof  of  a  house  they  lay  first  a  covering  of 
these  divots. 

21.599.  Then  they  put  a  covering  of  straw  ? — They 
put  a  covering  of  straw  mixed  with  clay  on  the  top  of 
the  divots ;  in  some  cases,  not  in  all. 

21.600.  Is  that  rye  straw  ? — Yes,  it  is  more  durable. 
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21.601.  And  sometimes  rushes  ? — Yes,  if  they 
cannot  get  rye  straw  they  take  rushes  in  preference  to 
oat  straw. 

21.602.  And  the  floors  are  of  clay  in  most  of  these 
houses,  are  they  not  ?• — Yes. 

21.603.  And  the  walls  are  built  of  stone  with  a 
certain  amount  of  lime  ? — ^Yes,  round  the  windows 
and  doors  and  in  the  angles  and  openings.  The  Duke 
gives  lime  for  this  purpose. 

21.604.  That  is  modern,  is  it  not,  or  has  it  always 
existed  ? — Not  always  ;  I  think  it  has  been  the 
practice  for  40  years  to  give  a  little  lime  to  assist 
them. 

21,603.  The  thatched  roofs  require  a  good  deal  of 
repair,  as  they  take  in  a  good  deal  of  moisture  tliat 
destroys  the  timber  ? — Yes,  the  outside  of  the  roofs 
are  covered,  in  many  cases,  with  a  green  moss,  the 
result  of  the  damp. 

21.606.  The  Duke,  in  the  case  of  thatched  houses, 
supplies  wood  for  the  roof? — Yes,  he  does. 

21.607.  And  he  supplies  the  lintels  and  doors  ? — 
Yes. 

21.608.  With  regard  to  the  cottars'  houses,  have 
you  many  squatters,  absolute  squatters,  on  your  estate  ? 
— None  in  the  Dunrobin  district. 

21.609.  With  regard  to  the  cottars'  houses,  very 
few  houses  of  that  class  exist  on  your  property  ? — 
Very  few. 

21.610.  Occasionally  widows  or  single  women  are 
pi-ovided  with  houses  of  one  room  adjoining  that  of  a 
crofter  relative  ? — Yes. 

21.611.  And  there  are  some  pauper  houses? — Yes. 

21.612.  Are  they  provided  by  the  parochial  board? 
— Yes,  and  the  Duke  provides  some  also. 

21.613.  And  of  the  worst  class  of  the  old  black 
huts,  with  the  fire  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  and  a  hole 
in  the  roof,  there  are  a  veiy  few  remaining  ? — I  think  I 
eould  not  find  three  in  the  whole  district. 

21.614.  They  are  almost  extinct  ? — Yes. 

21.615.  Of  course  your  shepherds'  and  game- 
keepers' houses  are  a  superior  clas?,  built  of  stone  and 
lime  ? — Yes  ;  I  thought  it  might  interest  you  to  see  a 
plan  of  one  of  the  shepherds'  houses  (Jiantling  in  the 
same,  No.  1.)  It  gives  you  very  much  the  interior 
arrangements  of  the  crofters'  houses. 

21.616.  The  farm-servants'  houses  vary  very  much 
in  size,  do  they  not  ? — Yes. 

21.617.  How  much  do  the  farm-servants'  houses 
cost? — From  140/.  to  160Z.  That  does  not  include 
the  carriage  of  any  of  the  materials ;  the  farmer 
usually  carries  the  material  himself. 

21.618.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collings.)  You  said  that  the 
Duke,  in  the  cases  of  slated  houses,  supplies  the  wood, 
lime,  and  slates,  but  the  tenant  supplies  the  labour 
and  stone  ? — Yes.  He  gathers  the  stone  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  pays  for  the  labour. 

21.619.  What  proportion  of  the  expense  will  that 
be  as  between  landlord  and  tenant,  reckoning  the 
labour  at  the  ordinary  market  price  ? — It  varies  very 
much.  I  have  made  inquiries  frequently  of  the 
crofters  as  to  what  their  houses  have  cost  them,  and 
I  have  had  sums  given  me  varying  from  50/.  up 
to  70/. 

21.620.  Would  it  be  half,  or  more,  that  the  tenant 
contributed  ? — Looking  at  the  value  of  the  house,  I 
think  more  than  half. 

21.621.  Supposing  they  leave  the  house,  what 
amount  do  they  receive  in  compensation  for  the  labour 
they  have  expended  ? — It  is  very  rarely  that  they 
leave ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  tenant  that  had  put  slates 
on  his  house  leaving,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Duke  would  make  him  some  compensation  for  the 
slates. 

21.622.  But  the  Duke  has  provided  tbe  slates 
before  ? — No,  the  tenant  always  pays  for  the  slates. 

21.623.  But  in  any  case,  besides  the  slates,  would 
there  be  no  compensation  for  the  labour  ? — Hitherto 
there  has  not  been  ;  I  do  not  know  what  we  may  be 
coming  to. 

21,621.  So  that  the  tenant  supplies  a  half  (to  speak 
within  bounds)  of  fhe  cost  of  the  house,  but  if  he 
o  17557. 


leaves,  either  of  his  own  accord  or  from  being  obliged     j  pj^^^^^ 

to  leave,  he  gets  no  compensation  except  for  the  slates  ?  '   

— No,  except  for  the  slates.  8  April  1885. 

21.625.  Do  you  expect  that  tenants  would  be  very   

anxious  to  expend  much  money  on  those  conditions? 

— They  have  been  hitherto  very  anxious  to  do  it  as 
soon  as  they  could. 

21.626.  They  are  liable,  of  course,  (I  am  not  speak- 
ing with  respect  to  your  own  estate  now,  but  in  regard 
to  estates  generally,)  to  lose  all  they  have  expended  on 
that  dwelling  ? — I  have  never  known  a  case  of  a  tenant 
going  out  in  that  way  being  treated  with  any  great 
hardship ;  usually  there  is  some  consideration  given  to 
him. 

21.627.  What  proportion  of  this  1,000  cottages  are 
slated  and  thatched  ? — About  400  are  slated  and  about 
600  would  be  thatched. 

21.628.  Does  Skibo  come  within  your  estate  ? — It 
is  a  separate  estate.  It  is  in  the  county  of  Suther- 
land. 

21.629.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether,  in  the 
estate  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  you  have  a  clause 
to  this  effect :  "  The  whole  houses  belong  to  the  pro- 
"  prietor;  and  the  tenants  shall  be  bound  to  leave 
"  always  the  houses  in  good  repair,  irrespective  of  the 
"  manner  they  may  allege  to  have  received  them  at 
"  entry,  and  to  leave  them  in  that  condition  at  their 
"  removal.  The  tenant  shall  be  on  no  account  allowed, 
"  at  their  removal,  to  injure,  destroy,  or  carry  away 
"  any  of  the  houses  on  the  ground,  on  pretence  of 
"  such  houses  having  been  erected  at  their  own 
"  expense  and  of  their  not  getting  value  for  the 
"  same  "  ? — There  are  no  agreements  on  the  Suther- 
land estate. 

21.630.  Is  there  an  estate  regulation  as  to  mainten- 
ance ?— Not  on  the  Sutherland  estate. 

21.631.  On  the  Skibo  estate  ?— Yes. 

21.632.  It  is  a  Sutherland  estate? — I  have  heard 
something  of  a  regulation  of  that  kind ;  but  I  think  it 
was  with  respect  to  leases  the  proprietor  was  prepared 
to  give,  and  the  clause  which  you  have  read  is  one  of 
the  conditions  of  that  lease,  I  believe. 

21.633.  As  I  have  it,  it  is  a  condition  connected  with 
the  ordinary  crofters'  dwellings  ? — You  are  probably 
better  informed  about  that  than  I  am,  but  that  is  my 
impression. 

21.634.  Then  again,  are  you  aware  that  there  is 
another  clause  in  the  lease  to  the  following  effect : 
"  The  tenant  shall  have  no  claim  for  ameliorations  for 
"  buildings  already  built  or  to  be  built  on  the  premises, 
"  all  such  being  hereby  renounced"? — There  may  be 
such  a  clause. 

21.635.  Supposing  the  existence  of  such  a  clause, 
would  that  have  a  tendency  to  induce  tenants  to  im- 
prove their  dwellings  to  any  considerable  extent  - 
I  do  not  know  that  it  would  prevent  them  ;  it  is  the 
ordinary  understanding  among  people  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  If  they  build  upon  the  Skibo  estate 
they  know  the  terms  on  which  they  are  going  to  build, 
and  make  arrangements  accordingly. 

21.636.  And  you  think  that  such  a  clause  is  a  fair 
one  to  the  tenant  ? — I  shoiild  say  it  was  a  stringent 
clause. 

21.637.  There  is  the  following  report  on  the  same 
subject  of  dwellings,  also  by  the  Eoyal  Commission 
upon  the  Highlands  and  islands  :  "  That  they  have 
"  not  heard  of  any  liberal  system  of  compensa- 
"  tion  "  (I  am  speaking  of  white  houses  now)  "  the 
"  occupier  as  a  rule  labours,  and  spends  at  his  own 
"  risk,  and  the  amount  awarded  depends  more  on  the 

means  and  generosity  of  the  landlord  than  on  the 
"  equity  of  the  claim."  Do  you  agree  with  that  state- 
ment of  the  Royal  Commissioners  ? — I  could  hardly 
say  I  agree  with  it  fully. 

21.638.  Then  there  is  another  statement  of  the 
Commissioners  that  the  poorer  classes  of  crofters,  those 
under  6/.,  have  no  protection  or  encouragement  given 
to  them  in  most  localities,  and  that  they  represent  the 
vast  majority,  no  security  against  eviction  or  excessive 
rents;  do  you  agree  with  tha^  ? — 1  can  only  speak 
fi'om  my  experience  on  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's 
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jjf,.  estate,  and  I  know  that  it  is  not  the  feeling  of  the 

J.  Peacock,     people  there. 

— ; —  21,639.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  crofters  are 

i  April  1885.  anxious  to  get  better  dwellings  if  they  could  do  so  ? — 
They  are  very  anxious  to  improve  their  dwellings. 

21.640.  We  have  had  evidence  tc  a  certain  extent 
that  they  are  rather  content  with  what  they  have,  or 
are  indifferent  of  better  accommodation  ;  that  is  not 
your  opinion  ? — That  is  not  my  experience. 

21.641.  You  think  that  if  they  could  get  it  they 
would  be  very  glad  ? — I  have  always  found  them  very 
anxious  to  improve  their  dwellings. 

21.642.  Then  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  depends  upon 
the  benevolence  or  feeling  of  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  landlord  as  to  whether  improvements  in  these 
dwellings  are  carried  out  ? — The  Duke  has  for  many 
years  past  caused  it  to  be  known  extensively,  all  over 
the  estate,  that  he  will  be  glad  to  see  the  dwellings 
improved,  and  that  he  is  prepared  to  give  the 
assistance  I  mentioned — all  the  wood  and  lime. 

21.643.  In  the  case  of  a  landlord  less  careful  than 
the  Duke,  there  is  no  compulsion  on  his  part  to  care 
about  improving  the  dwellings  in  that  way  ? — So  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  I  have  seen  proprietors  very 
anxious  to  improve  the  dwellings  so  far  as  they  could. 

The  witnes 


21.644.  Nevertheless,  there  remains  the  fact,  so  far 
as  we  have  had  evidence,  that  dwellings  in  certain  of 
the  western  parts  in  particular  are  in  a  very  miserable 
condition  ? — Very  great  improvements  within  the 
same  period  have  taken  place  on  the  east  coast. 

21.645.  We  have  had  complaints  of  the  w.-mt  of 
security  of  tenure.  Is  it  that  which  "takes  the 
courage  out  of  the  tenant "  in  improving  his  dwelling  ? 
— I  could  not  endorse  that  statement  from  ray  ex- 
perience. This  (producing  another  plan,  No.  2)  is 
the  plan  of  another  house,  a  labourer's  house,  of  a 
different  class.  I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in 
comparing  the  two.  This  is  a  smaller  house  than 
No.  1,  but  it  contains  a  good  large  kitchen  on  the 
ground  floor,  with  a  recess  for  a  bed. 

21.646.  (Earl  Brownlow.)  Is  Skibo  an  estate  of 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland  ? — No,  it  is  not  ;  it  belonged 
formerly  to  Mr.  Dempster.  It  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Chirnside,  and  is  now  the  property  of  Mr. 
Sutherland,  formerly  Mr.  Sutherland  Walker. 

21.647.  (Mr.  Jesse  CoUings.)  I  thought  I  asked 
you  whether  it  was  the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  and  I  understood  you  to  say,  Yes  ? — No. 
You  asked  whether  it  was  on  the  Sutherland  estate. 
It  belongs  to  a  Mr.  Sutherland. 

withdrew. 


Mr.  T.  Elliot.  Mr.  Thomas  E 

21.648.  (The  Chairman.^  You  are  a  farmer,  and 
reside  at  Blackhaugh,  Galashiels  ? — Yes. 

21.649.  How  long  have  you  been  a  farmer  ? — Over 
42  years. 

21.650.  During  that  period  you  have  had  con- 
siderable experience  also  as  a  valuator,  have  you  not  ? 
— Yes ;  I  have  been  doing  that  for  a  long  time. 

21.651.  In  all  the  southern  counties  between  Edin- 
burgh and  the  border  ? — Yes. 

21.652.  And  you,  therefore,  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  condition  of  the  farms  and  of  the  labourers 
and  of  their  cottages  in  the  southern  counties  of 
Scotland  ? — Yes,  I  have  had  great  experience  of 
that. 

21.653.  Are  the  houses  of  this  class  of  workmen  in 
the  lowland  counties  generally  similar  in  their  con- 
dition ? — Well,  there  are  a  few  exceptions.  There 
has  been  a  very  great  improvement  made  on  the 
housing  of  the  agricultural  labourers  during  the  last 
30  years,  I  should  say,  and,  as  leases  have  been  falling 
out,  the  houses  have  always  been  improved.  There 
are  some  few  exceptions  to  that,  but  there  are  not 
many  of  them  now.  The  agricultural  population  over 
all  the  south  of  Scotland  are  fairly  well  housed. 

21.654.  And  wages  are  good  also,  I  suppose  ? — 
They  are  fairly  good,  I  think, 

21.655.  Are  they  as  good  in  the  lowland  country  as 
they  are  on  the  north-east  and  the  northern  part  of 
the  east  coast? — I  should  not  think  there  is  much 
difference. 

21.656.  About  the  same,  for  instance,  as  Forfai'- 
shire  ? — Very  much  the  same  in  money  value  ;  I  do 
not  know,  perhaps  they  may  come  a  trifle  higher  in 
Forfarshire. 

21.657.  Do  the  labourers  in  the  south  of  Scotland 
pay  rent,  or  do  the  cottages  go  with  the  occupation  ? — 
The  cottages  are  a  part  of  the  wages. 

21.658.  They  are  not  estimated  at  any  given  sum 
in  the  rent  ? — No,  they  are  not  estimated  at  any  given 
sum  in  the  rent. 

21.659.  Will  you  describe  one  of  the  ordinary 
houses  of  labourers  in  the  south  of  Scotland — what 
is  the  height  and  general  dimensions  ? — The  largest 
proportion  of  the  houses  now  have  two  sleeping  rooms 
and  a  kitchen,  a  scullery,  and  a  small  milk-house,  and 
a  little  accommodation  of  that  kind  ;  they  run,  I 
should  think,  in  the  expense  of  putting  them  up,  from 
120/.  to  2201. 

21.660.  And  what  is  the  height  and  general  dimen- 
sions ? — They  are  just  one  storey;  I  should  think 
about  18  feet  within  the  walls. 


LiOT  examined. 

21.661.  Eighteen  feet  square,  do  you  mean  ? — No, 
18  feet  across,  the  breadth. 

21.662.  What  would  be  the  length  ?— I  should 
think  about  32  to  36  feet,  but  they  are  many  of  them 
now  a  storey  and  a  half ;  in  every  estate  you  will 
find  that  the  proprietor  has  different  taste  for  building 
them  either  one  storey  or  one  and  a  half,  and  they 
can  sleep  in  an  attic  above;  that  depends  on  the 
taste  and  wishes  of  the  owner. 

21.663.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  overcrowding 
in  them? — No,  I  do  not  think  there  is. 

21.664.  Do  they  tnke  in  lodgers? — If  you  will 
allow  them,  they  are  fond  enough  of  it. 

21.665.  I  suppose  that  is  generally  prohibited,  is  it 
cot  ?— I  have  always  done  so  myself.  I  do  not  allow 
it.  I  think  they  ask  you  for  a  good  house,  and  they 
complain  if  you  give  them  a  middling  one  ;  and  the 
moment  you  allow  them  they  let  in  five  or  six 
lodgers,  and  crowd  the  family  and  make  themselves 
uncomfortable.  I  do  not  believe  in  a  man  com- 
plaining, and  using  his  goods  in  that  way. 

21.666.  Have  you  ever  come  across  any  extreme 
cases  of  overcrowding  ?— No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have. 

21.667.  Are  the  people  in  the  south  of  Scotland, 
generally  speaking,  satisfied  with  the  houses  ? — I 
think  they  are  very  comfortable  at  the  present  time, 
and  I  do  not  hear  of  any  complaints.  I  think  there 
is  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  all  the  agricultural 
labourers  now  in  the  southern  counties  well  housed ; 
there  are  a  few  exceptions  where  they  are  not  so  well 
as  they  might  be,  but  when  these  leases  fall  out  the 
improvements  will  be  made  :  you  may  reckon  on  that. 
There  are  a  few  instances  where  the  houses  are 
far  too  good,  the  people  are  not  able  to  furnish  them, 
and  the  money  laid  out  is  just  about  lost. 

21.668.  Have  you  the  bothy  system  in  the  south  of 
Scotland  ? — No,  we  have  not. 

21.669.  It  is  a  system  of  the  east  coast,  Forfar  and 
thereabouts  ? — We  know  nothing  about  it. 

21.670.  Have  yon  not  a  peculiar  system  with 
regard  to  making  it  one  of  the  terms  in  the  agreement 
in  engaging  the  farm  labourers  that  a  woman  shall  be 
employed  to  assist  in  the  work  ? — Yes,  in  a  large 
portion  of  the  south  of  Scotland  that  is  so. 

21.671.  Will  you  please  explain  that  system  ? — It 
has  been  the  endeavour  of  the  tenant,  I  think,  in  most 
cases,  to  get  one  of  the  members  of  the  ploughman's 
family,  the  man's  own  daughter,  to  do  the  work.  We 
have  a  very  large  turnip  husbandry  in  the  south  of 
Scotland,  and  we  require  a  number  of  labourers  during 
the  summer  season  to  single  and  clean  those  turnips ; 
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that  is  better  and  handier  done  with  girls  than  even 
by  the  best  men  ;  and  that  is  the  reason  they  are  asked 
to  keep  those  servants. 

21.672.  The  reason  I  ask  the  question  is,  because  it 
has  some  bearing  on  the  house  accommodation  ;  the 
woman  so  employed  is  accommodated  in  the  labourer's 
house  ?  —  She  is  accommodated  in  the  labourer's 
house. 

21.673.  Of  course  she  may  be  his  daughter,  or  she 
may  not  be  ? — And  in  many  instances  she  is  not. 

21.674.  Does  that  lead  to  immorality?  —  I  do 
not  tlaink  it  can  do  that ;  I  think  there  would  be  a 
very  great  improvement  in  the  opposite  way  if  the 
man's  own  daughter  is  at  home ;  but  it  will  take  away 
a  little  from  the  privacy  of  the  family  where  a  strong 
woman  is  engaged  to  come  into  the  house.  At  the 
same  time  you  will  find  that  a  man  you  engage 
will  have  great  objections  to  having  a  girl  to  work  in 
that  way,  but  if  you  will  allow  him  he  will  have  half 
a  dozen  lodgers. 

21.675.  And  you  do  not  think  that  this  practice  to 
which  I  am  alluding  leads  in  itself  to  any  overcrowd- 
ing ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  leads  to  overcrowding ; 
that  is  to  say  if  the  houses  are  at  all  what  they  ought 
to  be,  and  which  I  think  they  are  mostly  in  our  own 
counties. 

21.676.  Then  you  neither  state  nor  do  you  deny 
that  immorality  is  produced  by  this  practice ;  your 
opinion  is  not  very  strong  one  way  or  the  other  — I 
do  not  think  there  is  a  tendency  either  way  more  than 
from  any  otlier  practice  followed  on.  I  do  not  say  at 
the  same  time  that  we  are  any  better  than  we  ought 
to  be. 

21.677.  Are  there  any  labourers  accommodated  in 
the  superior  class  of  houses  that  lias  been  described  ? 
— There  are  a  good  many ;  there  are  some  estates 
where  the  proprietors  wished  to  make  them  very 
comfortable  ;  there  have  been  very  expensive  houses 
put  up,  and  I  think  rather  more  so  than  has  made 
the  people  comfortable. 

21.678.  In  any  of  those  houses  is  rent  paid  ?--- 
None. 

21.679.  Is  it  always  a  matter  of  allowance? — Yes, 
it  is  always  a  matter  of  allowance. 

21.680.  Then  you  really  do  not  know  any  cases  in 
the  south  of  Scotland  where  agricultural  labourers  can 
be  said  to  pay  rent  ? — There  are  none,  except  what 
we  would  call  the  day  labourer.  I  am  talking  more 
of  the  ploughmen,  and  shepherds,  and  those  men. 

21.681.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  what  you  call  the 
day  labourer,  what  rent  does  he  pay  ? — I  should  think 
from  21.  to  41.  a  year. 

21.682.  And  does  he  get  the  same  class  of  wages 
that  you  were  speaking  of? — He  will  get  more  wages 
per  week,  but  he  has  what  we  call  broken  and  lost 
time. 

21.683.  And  he  does  not  get  the  same  perquisites  ? 
— He  does  not  get  anything  at  all.  He  gets  so  much 
a  week. 

21.684.  With  regard  to  the  day  labourer,  how  much 
does  he  get  ? — It  varies  very  much  according  to  the 
time  of  the  year.  I  should  think  the  wage  to-day  is 
18s. — 35.  per  day. 

21.685.  You  are,  of  course,  acquainted  with  the 
system  of  local  government  that  prevails  in  Scotch 
rural  districts  ? — A  little. 

21.686.  The  sanitary  authority  under  the  Public 
Health  Act  (Scotland)  is  the  parochial  board  ? — 
Yes. 

21.687.  The  parishes  vary  a  good  deal  in  size  and 
population,  do  they  not  ? — They  do. 

21.688.  So  that  some  parochial  boards  represent  a 
;  very  small  population  ? — Very  small,  where  it  is  more 
'  hill  than  arable  land. 

21.689.  And  they  are  expected  to  find  the  medical 
officer  and  sanitary  inspector  — They  do  not  trouble 
much  about  that  subject. 

21.690.  You  do  not  hear  much  about  the  sanitary 
questions  ? — The  fact  is,  if  you  are  amongst  hills  with 
plenty  of  clear  water,  that  does  not  trouble  you  very 


much  ;  but  I  must  say  in  the  county  of  East  Lothian  Mr.  T.  Elliot. 
they  are  pretty  sharply  looked  after  in  this  matter.   

21.691.  Some  parts  of  the  country  form  an  ex-  ^  -^P"^  ^^8^- 
ception,  then  ? — Yes. 

21.692.  {Earl  Brownloio.)  How  are  the  houses 
held  in  your  part,  are  they  held  straight  from  the 
landlord  or  included  in  the  rental  of  the  farm  ? — They 
are  included  in  the  rental  of  the  farm  ;  we  take  the 
farm,  and  the  tenant  says  he  requires  so  many 
cottages,  and  the  landlord  builds  them. 

21.693.  And  the  tenant  lets  them  again  to  his 
labourers  ? — He  does  not  let  them  again,  he  hands 
them  over  to  each  of  his  shepherds  or  ploughmen,  say 
as  their  habitation ;  he  charges  nothing  for  them, 
but  gives  them  so  much  wages  and  the  house  and 
garden. 

21.694.  He  does  not  deduct  it  from  the  wages  ? — 
No,  it  is  never  taken  into  account. 

21.695.  Is  the  tenant  held  responsible  for  the  repair 
of  the  cottages  ? — Yes. 

21.696.  And  is  this  condition  stringently  enforced  ? 
— ^Very  stringently  in  many  estates,  you  get  them  so, 
says  the  lawyer  factor,  in  a  good  and  sufficient  state 
of  repair,  and  you  are  bound  to  leave  them  the  same 
at  the  end  of  19  or  21  years  ;  and  if  that  obtains  all 
over  Scotland  the  landlords  do  not  lay  much  money 
out  on  their  estates. 

21.697.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collings.)  What  proportion  of 
day  labourers  are  there  ;  say  for  instance  that  a 
farmer  had  12  hands  ;  what  proportion  of  those  would 
be  day  labourers — those  paid  by  the  day  ? — Not  above 
two  men  out  of  that. 

21.698.  Are  those  men  generally  shifting  about,  or 
do  they  as  a  rule  remain  permanently  on  the  farm  ? — 
If  a  day  labourer  has  a  house,  which  depends  upon 
whether  the  tenant  thinks  he  requires  his  services  all 
the  year,  he  binds  himself  to  give  him  close  labour, 
and  binds  the  man  to  work  for  him  too. 

21.699.  Then  from  whom  does  heboid  the  cottage  ? 
— From  the  tenant. 

21.700.  Then  the  day  labourer  gets  about  3*.  a 
day  ? — Yes,  and  he  will  get  during  harvest  time  21s. 
or  22s.  and  his  food. 

21.701.  Then  I  suppose  he  works  proportionately 
longer  hours  in  that  time  ? — No,  he  does  not. 

21.702.  Does  he  pay  rent  for  his  cottage,  or  does  he 
get  his  cottage  over  and  above  his  wage  ? — No,  he 
pays  the  rental,  I  should  say. 

21.703.  What  would  be  about  the  rent  ? — It  would 
depend  very  much  upon  the  quality  of  the  house  and 
the  size  of  the  garden  ;  it  will  run  from  21.  up  to  4Z. 
The  garden  is  a  benefit. 

21.704.  What  is  about  the  money  wage  that  a 
ploughman  and  a  carter,  the  permanent  men,  receive  ? 
—  We  pay  them  partly  in  money  and  partly  in  kind  ; 
but  if  you  convert  the  kind  into  money  their  wages 
will  range  from  I7s.  to  18s.  a  •week;  they  have  no 
broken  time  ;  these  men  are  paid,  whether  they  work 
or  not. 

21.705.  With  the  exception  of  being  in  constant 
employment  and  having  no  loss  of  time,  their  wages 
are  about  the  same,  or  Is.  or  2s.  a  week  more  than 
the  day  labourer's  ? — No,  I  should  think  1  s.  less  than 
the  day  labourer';; ;  the  day  labourer  gets  a  larger  wage 
during  harvest,  and  some  other  times  he  perhaps  can 
raise  his  wages  for  a  mouth,  and  his  wages  will  fluc- 
tuate a  little  bit  sometimes. 

21.706.  You  say  the  landlords  supply  the  accommo- 
dation and  the  necessary  dwellings  for  the  farms ;  they 
consider  that  necessary  for  the  ordinary  working  of 
the  farm  ? — They  could  not  let  the  land  unless  they  did 
that. 

21.707.  You  mean  that  the  farmers  would  not  take 
it  ? — Just  so. 

21.708.  The  farmers  consider  that  dwellings  sufficient 
in  quality  and  in  number  are  an  absolute  necessity 
for  the  good  working  of  the  farm  ^ — They  are  quite  a 
necessity ;  they  cannot  get  servants  unless  they  have 
good  houses  and  good  accommodation  for  them,  and 
the  consequence  com,es  to  be  that  it  is  a  stipulation  in 
taking  the  farm. 
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Mr.  T.  Elliot.      21,709.  Then  neither  farmer  or  landlord  look  to  the 
—        actual  rental  for  repayment,  but  to  the  general  good 
April  1885.    they  get  from  having  adequate  labour  on  the  estate  ? — 
There  are  very  few  of  these  houses,  but  would  be  a 
rental  more  than  any  poor  man  could  pay  if  he  were 
put  to  it. 

21.710.  But  they  look  for  their  return,  do  they  not  ? 
— Yes,  from  the  rental  of  the  farm,  and  the  accommo- 
dation given  in  cultivation  and  labouring. 

21.711.  Speaking  from  your  experience,  how  many 
cottages  would  be  required  on  a  farm  say  of  300  acres 
of  arable  land  ? — That  depends  very  much  upon  what 
part  of  the  country  you  are  in.  In  East  Lothian  and 
Mid  Lothian,  near  here  to  Edinburgh,  tliat  would  be 
farmed  on  what  we  call  the  four  shift,  you  would 
need  two  men  more  than  in  the  country  where  I  live  ; 
we  farm  on  the  five  shift,  that  is  two  years  of  grass. 
In  a  farm  of  300  acres  of  arable  land  we  want  three 
pairs  of  horses  and  three  ploughmen,  a  man  to  take 
care  of  the  sheep,  and  a  cattleman,  that  is  five  men. 

21.712.  Tor  that  you  think  you  would  want  six  or 
seven  cottages  ? — You  want  five  cottages  for  that. 

21.713.  Have  you  many  examples  in  the  district 
you  know  in  which  fai'm  labourers  have  to  walk  long 
distances  to  and  from  their  work  through  deficiency 
of  cottage  accommodation  ? — No,  it  is  very  exceptional 
in  the  south  of  Scotland,  because  it  is  studied  by  both 
landlord  and  tenant  to  place  the  cottages  as  near  to 
the  homestead  as  possible,  perhaps,  say,  100  yards. 

21.714.  Then  both  farmers  and  landlord  would 
consider  it  a  great  waste  of  time,  power,  and  strength, 
if  the  labourer  had  to  walk  an  hour  in  the  morning 
and  an  hour  in  the  evening  to  and  from  his  work  ? — 
It  would  be  a  pressure  upon  the  men  ;  they  would  not 
stay. 

21.715.  And  a  loss  to  somebody  ? — A  loss  to  every- 
body. 

21.716.  Do  you  find  that  labourers  are  more 
plentiful  now  than  they  used  to  be  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  they  are,  but  we  have  plenty  of  them. 

21.717.  You  say  that  the  cottagers  are  not  allowed 
to  have  lodgers,  and  that  you  do  not  have  the  bothy 
system  ;  where  would  the  single  men  dwell  ? — I  do  not 
say  that  the  cottagers  are  not  always  allowed  to  take 
lodgers,  they  do,  many  of  them.  I  say  that  I  have 
never  been  inclined  to  favour  it  myself,  and  I  do  not 
allow  it.  The  single  men  live  in  this  way ;  we  engage 
a  father  and  son  to  drive  two  pair  of  horses,  and  those 
two  occupy  one  house ;  those  young  men  are  brought 
up  now  in  a  great  measure  in  that  way. 

21.718.  Do  the  farmers  in  your  neighbourhood  have 
in-door  men  servants  ? — Sometimes,  but  those  are  very 
exceptional  now,  it  is  not  done  so  much  as  it  was 
25  years  ago ;  they  used  most  of  them  to  stay  in  the 
kitchen  25  years  ago. 

21.719.  I  forget  whether  you  stated  that  attached 
to  these  houses  there  is  any  garden  or  allotment 
ground  ? — There  is  always  a  garden. 

21.720.  In  case  the  man  leaves  the  employ  of 
the  farmer  he  leaves  his  cottage  ? — He  leaves  his 
cottage. 

21.721.  Is  there  any  notice  given  ? — None  ;  we 
engage  a  man  perhaps  in  March,  and  if  you  do  not 
conclude  the  agreement  then  they  know  they  have 
to  leave  on  the  26th  of  May. 

21.722.  When  you  engage  labourers  do  you  engage 
them  under  certain  terms  of  notice  ? — No,  none  ;  but 
it  is  well  known  that  they  must  leave  on  the  2C>th  of 
May,  if  there  is  not  a  previous  engagement. 

21.723.  You  can  discharge  them  at  a  moment's 
notice  ? — No,  you  cannot  discharge  them  at  all,  nor 
can  they  leave  their  employment  till  the  May  term. 

21.724.  Then  they  have  to  give  you  notice? — Yes, 
we  generally  make  a  new  engagement  about  the  first 
week  in  March. 

21.725.  How  long  does  it  last  ? — Twelve  months 
from  the  26th  of  May  next. 

21.726.  Then  they  are  practically,  subject  to  good 
behaviour,  engaged  for  12  months? — Yes,  they  are 
practically,  subject  to  good  behaviour,  engaged  for 
12  months. 


21,727.  Has  the  farmer  no  power  of  turning  them 
out  of  his  cottages  ? — He  has  no  power  unless  there 
is  some  very  bad  behaviour. 

21,728*  I  am  speaking  now  on  the  question  of 
tenure,  which,  in  many  parts  connected  with  our 
work,  is  an  important  one.  Suppose  the  farmer  (I  do 
not  know  that  you  have  known  cases)  turn  his  la- 
bourers out  from  insutficient  cause,  is  there  any  appeal 
to  the  landlord  or  to  anyone  ? — He  would  go  to  the 
sherifi^  of  the  county  and  summons  the  tenant. 

21.729.  He  has  power  to  do  that  ? — Yes. 

21.730.  Have  you  ever  known  that  done? — Yes,  I 
have  indeed. 

21.731.  And  the  case  is  heard  before  the  sheriff? — 
Yes.  It  has  happened  in  many  instances,  I  should 
think. 

21.732.  Then  practically,  during  good  behaviour, 
he  has  12  months'  tenure  ? — Yes. 

21.733.  Do  you  find  that  that  gives  the  man  an 
interest  in  his  cottage  over  and  above  what  we  would 
have  if  he  were  liable  to  a  week's  notice  to  quit  ? — I 
should  think  people  would  keep  it  a  little  more  tidy, 
and  be  more  careful  about  it.  No  doubt,  when  a  man 
has  stayed  10  or  12  years,  or  15  years,  on  the  same 
farm,  he  is  more  careful,  and  gets  more  attached  to 
the  situation  than  where  they  leave  at  the  end  of  12 
months. 

21.734.  In  case  of  his  leaving  at  the  end  of  12 
months,  suppose  he  has  a  little  crop  in  the  garden, 
does  he  leave  it  ? — He  has  no  crop  at  that  time  except 
a  few  cabbages  or  something  of  that  sort.  The  in- 
coming tenant,  the  man  that  comes  behind  him,  comes 
and  plants  the  potatoes. 

21.735.  Does  your  reply  with  respect  to  the  engage- 
ment of  labourers  apply  to  the  day  labourer  as  well 
as  the  permanent  man  ? — If  they  are  engaged  and  get 
a  house  from  the  tenant,  their  engagement  binds  them 
for  12  months  much  the  same  ;  but  we  have  a  floating 
class  of  labourers  who  go  and  work  two  or  three  days 
for  one  man,  and  then  two  or  three  days  for  another. 

21.736.  Occasional  men  ? — Yes. 

21.737.  But  they  do  not  represent  a  large  propor- 
tion of  these  ? — No,  a  very  small  proportion. 

21.738.  I'erhaps  one  or  two  men  out  of  a  farm-staff 
of  12  ? — No,  not  so  much  as  that. 

21.739.  If  a  labourer  was  in  the  position,  in  which 
in  many  parts  of  England  he  is  in,  of  being  liable  to 
be  dismissed  for  any  cause  with  a  week's  or  a  fort- 
night's notice,  and  the  dismissal  carried  with  it  a 
compulsion  to  leave  the  cottage  also  in  a  week  or  two, 
would  that  form  a  great  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  of  Scotland  ? — I  think  they 
would  not  be  in  such  a  comfortable  position  ;  I  think 
you  would  have  cause  of  complaint  then  ;  the  position 
would  be  much  more  uncomfortable  than  what  it  is 
at  the  present  day. 

21.740.  {Mr.  Goschen.)  There  is  under  your  system 
no  broken  time  for  the  permanent  labourers  ? — 
None. 

21.741.  So  that  they  get  their  full  wage  all  the  year 
round  ? — If  you  cannot  find  work  for  them  you  must 
pay  them. 

21.742.  That  is  a  great  improvement  in  their  posi- 
tion as  compared  with  the  day  labourers  ? — Yes,  they 
are  in  a  different  position  altogether,  but  we  make 
them  do  things  that  day  labourers  do  not  do ;  they 
have  to  come  down  on  a  Sabbath  morning  and  see  to 
their  horses,  feed  and  water  them. 

21.743.  There  are  not  the  same  restrictions  as 
regards  the  hours  ? — They  work  to  a  minute,  but 
there  is  that  additional  thing  to  do  on  the  Sabbath, 
which  a  day  labourer  has  not  to  do,  and  they  do  not 
only  get  no  lost  time,  no  broken  weather,  but  we  pay 
them  when  they  are  lying  in  sickness  as  well.  I 
believe  we  are  bound  to  do  so. 

21.744.  Even  if  they  were  sick  two  or  three  months  ? 
— If  they  were  sick  six  weeks  ;  I  have  paid  a  man 
lying  12  weeks  in  his  bed. 

21.745.  Do  you  have  piece-work  ? — Yes,  that  is  in 
the  way  of  draining. 

21.746.  How   do   you   manage   with  permanent 
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labourers  to  do  piece-work  ? — No,  these  men  work  all 
by  the  day. 

21.747.  Even  if  you  put  them  on  to  draining? — No, 
we  do  not  put  them  on,  we  could  not  get  the  permanent 
men  to  go  into  it. 

21.748.  And  hedging  and  ditching,  and  all  that 
work,  is  that  done  by  piece-work  ? — We  have  no 
piece-work  almost. 

21.749.  {Mr.  Jesse  Collings.)  And  for  mowing  and 
reaping  at  harvest  time  ? — You  can  get  men  if  you 
wish  it ;  our  own  servants  do  that  by  the  day,  but 
you  can  get  men  to  take  it  by  the  piece,  men  coming 
from  a  distance  perhaps. 

21,749a.  {Mr.  Goschen.)  Do  your  permanent  men 
work  overtime  ? — Never,  except  in  harvest. 

21.750.  Then  do  you  pay  them  extra? — No. 

21.751.  So  that  they  know  exactly  that  they  do  not 
earn  more  or  less  than  the  wage  i — Just  so,  but  we 
give  them,  perhaps,  food  additional  in  harvest  time. 

21.752.  Where  do  the  labourers  live  whom  you 

The  wit 


might   call  the   casuals  ?  —  They   perhaps   live   in  Mr.  T.  Elliot. 

villages  a  mile  or  two  miles  distant  from  where  you   

employ  them.  ^  April  1885. 

21.753.  I  am  anxious  to  ask  tliis  question  ;  is  the 
largest  proportion  housed  in  villages  or  in  separate 
cottages  on  the  farms  ? — The  whole  of  the  servants 
engaged  on  the  farm  live  within  100  or  150  yards  of 
the  stead,  and  are  kept  upon  the  farm  always,  except 
the  casual  men. 

21.754.  And  in  saying  that  you  are  not  speaking 
of  your  own  neighbourhood  only,  but  that  is  the 
general  custom  in  the  district  ? — Ail  over  the  south  of 
Scotland,  I  think. 

21.755.  Then  the  villages  are  only  inhabited  by 
the  more  casual  labourers  ? — Yes. 

21.756.  What  would  you  describe  as  the  inhabitants 
of  the  villages  ? — Shoemakers  and  tailors,  joiners, 
smiths,  grocers,  &c.,  and  men  of  that  kind. 

21.757.  But  you  have  not  got  rows  of  cottages  in 
villages  inhabited  by  agricultural  labourers  V — No. 

!ss  withdrew. 


Adjourned. 
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I. 

List  of  Local  Authoeities  in  Scotland  wbich  have 
made  Eegulations  under  Section  44  of  the  Public 
Health  (Scotland)  Act,  1867  :— 

Town  Council  of  Aberdeen. 
Parochial  Board  of  St.  Qiiivox  {Ayr). 
Police  Commissioners  of  Leith. 
Parochial  Board  of  Blantyre. 
Board  of  Police  of  Glasgow. 
Police  Commissioners  of  Govan. 
Police  Commissioners  of  Kinning  Parh. 
Police  Commissioners  of  Butherglen. 
Town  Council  of  Port  Glasgow. 
Police  Commissioners  of  Alva  {Stirling). 


II. 

(GLASGOW.) 
Houses  Let  in  Lodgings. 

Dear  Sik,  April  10,  1885. 

I  BEG  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter, 
dated  8th  inst.,  regarding  the  above,  and  hasten  to  say, 
in  reply,  that  no  new  Regulations  have  been  issued 
since  1872  ;  that  the  word  "  House  "  under  said  Eegu- 
lations means  a  dwelling,  and  that  I  annex  a  table  of 
Houses  Registered,  with  number  of  Apartments  each 
contains. 

I  also  send  you  a  copy  of  the  Regulations  for 
"  Houses  Let  in  Lodgings,"  and  a  copy  of  the  Regu- 
lations for  "  Common  Lodging-Houses." 

1  am,  &o. 
(Signed)       Kenneth  M.  Macleod, 
J.  E.  C.  Bodley,  Esq.,  Sanitary  Inspector. 

8,  Richmond  Terrace, 
Whitehall,  S.W. 


Retton  ot  Houses  let  in  Lodgings. 


No.  of 
Houses. 

Apartments. 

District. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6  and 
upwards. 

Central 

1,307 

82 

1,129 

26 

39 

6 

25 

Eastern 

357 

58 

176 

91 

30 

2 

Soutliern  - 

2,087 

65 

1,361 

503 

120 

IS 

17  : 

Western 

331. 

5 

204 

90 

25 

4 

'J 

Northern  - 

2,119 

156 

1.627 

330 

0 

Totals  - 

6,20i 

36G 

4,500 

1,040 

220 

28 

50 

(Signed)  Kenneth  M.  Macleod, 
Sanitary  Chambers,  Sanitary  Inspector. 

Glasgow. 
10th  April  1885. 


Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  1867. 

Houses  Let  in  Lodgings. 

Regulations  for  Houses,  or  Parts  of  Houses  Let  in 
Lodgings,  or  occupied  by  Members  of  more  than 
one  Family,  enacted  by  the  Local  Aiitliority  of 
Glasgow,  with  consent  of  the  Board  of  Supervision 
under  the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  1867. 

For  Fixing  the  Numler  of  Persons  who  may  occupy  a 
Souse  or  part  of  a  House  which  is  Let  in  Lodgings, 
or  occupied  by  Members  of  more  than  one  Family. 
1.  The  number  of  persons  occupying  each  room  or 
apartment  in  such  house  shall  not  exceed  one  person 
of  the  age  of  eight  years  or  upwards  for  eveiy  300  cubic 
feet  of  space  therein,  or  one  person  of  an  age  less  than 
eight  years  for  every  150  cubic  feet  of  space  therein  (such 
space  to  be  exclusive  of  lobbies,  closets,  and  presses, 
and  of  recesses  not  exceeding  4  feet  in  depth  and  not 
having  a  separate  window  therein,  and  not  perfectly 
clear  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  from  wall  to  wall,  and 


exclusive  also  of  recesses  in  which  there  is  any  fixture 
whatever). 

For  the  Begistration  of  Houses  thus  Let  or  occupied  in 
Lodgings. 

2.  A  register  shall  be  kept  by  the  local  authority  of 
such  houses  within  their  jarisdiction  (excepting  there- 
from all  houses  entered  in  the  register  kept  in  terms  of 
the  byelaws  made  and  enacted  by  the  Magistrates'  Com- 
mittee, for  the  "Regulation  of  Lodging-houses  in 
Glasgow,"  in  virtue  and  in  terms  of  the  Glasgow 
Police  Act,  1866),  in  which  register  shall  be  entered 
the  names  and  residences  of  the  keeper,  and  the  situa- 
tions of  the  houses  and  the  number  of  persons  autho- 
rised according  to  the  foregoing  regulation  to  be 
allowed  therein,  and  in  each  apartment  thereof,  and 
intimation  shall  be  sent  to  the  keeper  that  such  entry 
has  been  made. 

For  the  Inspection  of  such  Houses  and  the  keeping  the 
same  in  a  Cleanly  and  Wholesome  state. 

3.  The  medical  oflBcer,  or  the  assistant  sanitary 
medical  ofiBcer,  or  the  sanitary  inspector,  or  his  assist- 
ants, may  each  inspect  such  houses,  whenever  deemed 
necessary  to  do  so. 

For  the  Cleansing  and  Ventilating  of  Apartments,  Lobbies, 
Closets,  and  Stairs  of  Houses  Let  in  Lodgings. 

4.  The  floors  of  every  apartment,  and  every  lobby, 
closet,  stair,  and  passage  in  such  houses,  shall  be  swept 
every  morning,  and  thoroughly  washed  on  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Saturday  in  every  week,  and  venti- 
lated by  opening  the  windows  daily  between  the  hoars 
of  8  and  10  a.m.  and  2  and  4  p.m.,  weather  and  health 
of  inmates  permitting. 

For  the  Cleansing  and  Ventilating  of  Common  Passages 
oAid  Staircases. 

5.  The  floors  of  passages  and  steps  of  staircases  in 
and  by  which  access  is  obtained  to  such  houses,  shall 
be  eS'ectually  swept  and  kept  clean  daily,  and  washed 
on  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and  the  whole  ven- 
tilated by  keeping  the  upper  sashes  of  the  windows 
open  all  day,  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
local  authority. 

For  the  Cleansing  and  Limewhiting  at  stated  Times  of 
such  Premises. 

6.  The  walls  and  ceilings  of  apartments  and  lobbies 
in  such  houses  shall  be  limewhitened  in  the  first  weeks 
of  April  and  October  in  every  year,  and  also  when 
required  by  the  medical  officer. 

7.  The  Ibregoing  regulations  shall  be  observed  and 
complied  with  by,  and  shall  be  enforced  against  the 
keepers  of  such  houses,  by  penalties  not  exceeding 
forty  shillings  for  any  one  offence,  with  an  additional 
penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  shillings  for  every  day 
during  which  default  in  obeying  such  regalations  may 
continue. 

Approved  at  and  by  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Police 
of  Glasgow,  held  at  Glasgow  upon  the  tenth  day  of 
April  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-une. 

(Signed)       W.  R.  Akthur, 

Lord  Provost,  Chairman. 

Board  of  Supervision,  Edinburgh, 
16th  June  1871. 
Consent  of  the  Board  of  Supervision  granted,  in  terms 
of  section  44  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  for  12  months 
from  27th  July  1871. 

(Signed)      John  Skelton, 

Secretary. 

Board  of  Supervision,  Edinburgh, 
28th  June  1872. 
Consent  of  the  Board  of  Supervision  renewed,  as  from 
27th  July  next,  ad  interim,  and  under  this  reservation, 
that  such  consent  is  given  without  prejudice  to  the 
power  of  the  Board  to  require  the  adoption  of  such 
other  regulations  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  deemed 
necessary  by  them. 

(Signed)      Oed.  Geaham  Campbell, 
for  Secretary. 
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PLEASE  TTANn-  THIS  UP  ON  THE  WALL  OF 
TOUE  DWELLING. 

Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  1867. 

Register  iVo.  . 

Sanitary  Chambers, 
1,  Montrose  Street, 
Glasgow^  _18  . 

Notice  ly  the  Local  Authority  of  the  City  of  Glasgow. 

To_  

You  are  to  take  Notice,  that  under  the  above  Act  the 

house  occupied  by  you  at  No.  

consisting  of  apartments,  has  been  registered 

as  a  house  let  in  lodgings  or  occupied  by  members  of 
more  than  one  family,  and  that  you  will  be  required  to 
conform  to  the  regulations  hereto  annexed.  Subjoined  is 
a  note  of  the  number  of  persons  allowed  in  your  house, 
and  in  each  apartment  thereof,  which  must  be  preserved 
along  with  the  said  regulations  : — 


Number  of  Persons  allowed. 


Aged  R  Years  or 
upwards. 

Aged  less  than 
8  Tears. 

In  Apartment  No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

No.  5 

No.  6 

No.  7 

No.  8 

No.  9 

.  ..,         No.  10 

No.  11 

No.  12 

No.  13 

No.  14 

Totals 

Any  further  information  that  may  be  desired  as  to 
the  annexed  regulations  can  be  obtained  by  application 
at  the  Sanitary  Chambers,  No.  1,  Montrose  Street. 

Kenneth  M.  Macleod, 

Sanitary  Inspector. 


Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  1867. 

EuLES  and  Eegulations  respecting  Common  Lodging- 
houses  in  Glasgow. 

EuLEs  and  Eegulations  respecting  Common  Lodging- 
houses,  made  in  virtue  and  in  terms  of  the  Public 
Health  (Scotland)  Act,  1867,  by  the  Magistrates 
and  Council  of  the  City  and  Eoyal  Burgh  of  Glas- 
gow, acting  under  the  General  Police  and  Improve- 
ment (Scotland)  Act,  1862,  Order  Confirmation 
(Glasgow)  Act,  1877,  in  execution  of  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  Glasgow  Police  Acts,  1866,  1872, 
1873,  1875,  and  1877,  and  the  Glasgow  Municipal 
Act,  1878,  being  the  Local  Authority  for  Glasgow 
under  the  said  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  1867. 
As  defined  by  said  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act, 
1867,  "common  lodging-house"  signifies  a  house  or 
part  thereof  where  lodgers  are  housed  at  an  amount 
not  exceeding  4cl.  per  night  for  each  person,  whether 
the  same  be  payable  nightly  or  weekly,  or  at  any  period 
not  longer  than  a  fortnight,  or  where  the  house  is 
licensed  to  lodge  more  than  12  persons  ;  the  local 
authority  being  also  empowed  from  time  to  time,  on 
the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Supervision,  to  raise  or 
diminish  said  sum  payable  per  night,  but  so  as  not  to 
exceed  6d.  per  night ;  and  the  ' '  keeper  of  a  common 
lodging-house"  iacludes  any  person  having  or  acting 
in  the  care  and  management  of  a  common  lodging- 
house,  as  above  defined. 


I. — For  the  well-ordering  of  Common  Lodging-houses. 

1.  Before  any  person  can  become  keeper  of  a  common 
lodging-house,  an  application  to  the  local  authority  for 
registration  shall  be  lodged  with  the  sanitary  inspector, 
appointed  by  the  local  authority,  at  his  office,  setting 
forth  the  situation  of  the  house,  the  number  of  rooms 
proposed  to  be  set  apart  for  lodgers,  the  number  of 
applicant's  family,  and  ^.he  space  set  apart  for  them, 
and  must  be  accompanied  with  a  certificate  of  character, 
by  three  inhabitant  householders  of  the  city,  respec- 
tively assessed  for  poor's  rates,  in  terms  of  the  59th 
section  of  the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  1867,  and 
for  this  purpose  a  schedule  or  form  will  be  furnished  by 
the  sanitary  inspector. 

2.  When  the  local  authority  are  satisfied  with  the 
character  of  the  applicant  for  registration,  and  the  suit- 
ableness of  the  premises  intended  to  ho  used  as  a 
common  lodging-house,  its  conveniences  and  general 
requirements,  they  may  register  accordingly,  and  fur- 
nish a  registration  ticket  to  the  party  registered,  setting 
forth  the  number  of  lodgers  to  be  received  into  each 
separate  room  of  the  house,  with  copies  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  confirmed  under  said  Act,  and  said 
rules  and  regulations,  as  directed  in  the  63rd  section  of 
the  said  Act,  shall,  at  all  times,  be  placed  or  hung  up, 
and  kept  legible  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  each  room  in 
which  lodgers  are  received,  and  any  person  or  persons 
wilfully  destroying  or  defacing  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  register  ticket,  or  either  of  them,  shall  be 
liable  in  the  penalty  provided  for  in  Article  23  hereof, 
and  the  keeper  shall  cause  the  said  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  be  observed  within  his  common  lodging-house. 

3.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall,  in  making  ap- 
plication for  registration,  knowingly  make  any  false 
statements  regarding  any  of  the  particulars  required 
to  be  stated  in  such  application,  shall,  for  every  such 
ofi'ence,  be  liable  in  the  penalty  provided  for  in  Article 
23  hereof. 

4.  The  keeper  of  every  common  lodging-house  shall 
affix  and  keep  in  a  conspicuous  position  on  the  outside 
of  his  house  a  board,  having  painted  on  it  in  legible 
characters,  the  words  "  Eegistcred  Lodging-house," 
and  shall  have  the  number  of  each  room  in  which 
lodgers  are  received  painted  in  a  conspicuous  colour 
outside  the  door  thereof  corresponding  with  the  register 
ticket,  and  shall,  when  called  on,  produce  such  ticket 
to  the  local  authority,  or  any  of  their  officers. 

5.  The  keeper  of  every  common  lodging-house  shall 
not  allow  any  dangerous  or  oflTensive  animal,  or  any 
poultry,  to  be  kept  or  fed  therein, 

6.  The  keeper  of  every  common  lodging-house  shall 
supply  proper  accommodation  for  cooking  and  washing. 

7.  The  keeper  of  every  common  lodging-house  shall 
not  allow  persons  of  known  bad  character  to  lodge  in 
his  house. 

8.  The  keeper  of  every  common  lodging-house  shall 
maintain  and  see  to  the  enforcement  of  good  order  and 
decorum  within  such  common  lodging-house,  and  shall 
prevent  any  persons  occupying  or  resorting  to  such 
house  for  immoral  purposes. 

II. — For  the  Separation  of  the  Sexes. 

9.  The  keeper  of  every  common  lodging-house  shall 
not  in  any  case  allow  males  and  females  above  eight 
years  of  age  respectively  to  occupy  the  same  sleeping 
apartment. 

III. — For  fixing  the  Number  of  Lodgers  which  may  be 
received  in  each  such  House,  and  in  each  Room 
therein. 

10.  The  keeper  of  every  common  lodging-house  shall 
not  suffer  or  permit,  in  any  room  of  any  common 
lodging-house,  a  greater  number  of  persons  to  sleep  or 
lodge  than  the  number  si^ecified  in  the  register  ticket, 
which  shall  be  in  the  proportion  of  not  more  than  one 
person  of  the  age  of  eight  years  and  upwards  for  every 
300  cubic  feet  of  space  contained  therein  (exclusive  of 
lobbies,  closets,  and  presses,  and  of  recesses  not  ex- 
ceeding 4  feet  in  depth,  and  not  having  a  separate 
window  therein,  and  not  perfectly  clear  from  floor  to 
ceiling,  and  from  wall  to  wall,  and  exclusive  also  of 
recesses  in  which  there  is  any  fixture  whatever).  Two 
children  under  eight  years  of  age  to  be  counted  as  one 
person. 

11.  The  keeper  of  every  common  lodging-house  shall 
reduce  the  number  of  lodgers  in  any  room  of  such 
house  upon  receiving  notice  in  writing  from  the  local 
authority  or  the  sanitary  inspector  stating  the  cause  of 
such  reduction,  and  the  period  it  shall  continue  ia 
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force,  and  shall  not  use  any  room,  the  floor  of  which  is 
below  the  level  of  the  ground,  as  a  sleeping  apartment 
for  lodgers. 

I  V. — For  promoting  the  Cleanliness  and  Ventilation  of 
such  Souses. 

12.  The  keeper  of  every  com-mon  lodging-house  shall 
cause  the  floors  of  every  apartment,  and  of  every  lobby, 
closet,  passage,  and  stair  in  such  lodging-house,  and 
also  the  common  stairs  and  lobbies  by  which  access  is 
obtained  thereto,  to  be  regularly  swept  every  lawful 
day  before  12  o'clock  noon,  and  to  be  properly  washed 
at  least  twice  in  each  week,  viz.,  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  before  2  o'clock  p.m.,  also  every  apartment  or 
one  or  more  apartments  on  any  other  day  when  deemed 
necessary  by  the  sanitary  inspector,  and  the  staircases 
of  the  common  stairs  and  lobbies  shall  be  properly 
whitewashed  at  least  twice  in  each  year,  on  the  first 
week  of  April  and  first  week  of  October. 

13.  The  keeper  of  every  common  lodging-house  shall 
cause  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  every  apartment,  and  of 
all  lobbies,  stairs,  passages,  closets,  and  presses  within 
a  lodging-house  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  white- 
washed on  the  first  Monday  of  each  of  the  months  of 
April  and  October,  and  at-  such  other  time  or  times 
deemed  necessary  by  the  sanitary  inspector,  on  being 
required  so  to  do. 

14.  The  keeper  of  every  common  lodging-house  shall 
cause  the  window  or  windows  of  each  apartment  therein 
to  be  always  thoroughly  clean  and  kept  open  at  the  top 
to  the  extent  of  at  least  one  third  of  the  size  of  such 
window  for  the  admission  of  air  for  at  least  four  hours 
each  day,  viz.,  from  8  o'clock  till  11  a'cloek  forenoon, 
and  from  3  till  4  o'clock  afternoon,  and  at  any  otJier 
time  or  times  when  required  by  the  sanitary  inspector 
so  to  do,  unless  the  state  of  the  weather  or  the  illness 
of  any  lodger  shall  prevent.  All  lobbies,  passages,  and 
stairs  shall  be  kept  well  ventilated. 

15.  The  keeper  of  every  common  lodging-house  shall 
cause  all  beds,  when  occupied  the  night  previous,  to  be 
vacated  by  the  sleepers  not  later  than  8  o'clock  a.m., 
and  shall  not  suffer  or  permit  them  to  be  again  used 
for  the  purpose  of  sleeping  in  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  10  hours  thereafter,  and  the  bed  and  bedding 
thereof  shall  be  turned  over  and  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  air  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  four  hours,  viz., 
from  8  till  11  o'clock  forenoon,  and  from  3  till  4  o'clock 
afternoon  of  each  day,  immediately  after  which  they 
shall  be  made  up  as  before. 

16.  Every  lodging-house  keeper  shall,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  lodgers  working  overnight,  set  apart  a 
special  sleeping  apartment  or  apartrnents  for  their  use 
during  the  day,  and  such  apartment  or  apartments  shall 
on  no  account  be  used  by  sleepers  during  the  night, 
and  the  keeper  of  the  common  lodging-house  shall 
cause  all  beds  occupied  during  the  day  to  be  vacated  by 
the  sleepers  not  later  than  8  o'clock  p.m.,  and  shall  not 
suffer  or  permit  them  to  be  again  used  for  the  purpose 
of  sleeping  in  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  10  hours 
thereafter,  and  the  bed  and  bedding  thereof  shall  be 
turned  over  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  for  » 
period  of  not  less  than  four  hours  thereafter. 

17.  The  keeper  of  every  common  lodging-house  shall 
cause  all  offensive  matter  or  thing  in  any  such  house  to 
be  removed  therefrom  in  pails  or  buckets,  and  emptied 
into  proper  ashpits  or  into  the  soil  cart  every  morning 
not  later  than  half-past  8  o'clock  and  every  evening  not 
later  than  8  o'clock- 

18.  Every  keeper  of  a  common  lodging-house  shall 
subject  to  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  200  degrees 
Eahrenheit,  in  a  hot  chamber  in  connexion  with  his 
lodging-house,  or  in  premises  provided  by  the  public 
for  that  purpose,  all  bedding  and  clothing  therein 
contaminated  with  lice  or  any  other  vei'min  or  itch, 
until  the  said  vermin  or  itch  are  totally  destroyed  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  sanitary  inspector ;  or  shall 
employ  such  other  means  of  destroying  said  vermin  ox 
itch  as  the  local  authority  may  at  any  time,  by  special 
order,  appoint  or  direct. 

19.  The  keeper  of  a  common  lodging-house  shall  not 
sufi'er  or  permit  ropes  or  strings,  whereon  clothes  may  be 
suspended  for  the  purpose  of  drying  or  otherwise,  to  be 
suspended  in,  or  stretched  across,  any  sleeping  apart- 
ment, nor  shall  any  wet  or  damp  clothing  be  allowed  to 
be  suspended  by  nails  or  otherwise  in  any  sleeping 
apartment,  but  clothing,  when  wet,  shall  be  dried  in  a 
separate  room  specially  set  apart,  and  heated  for  that 
purpose,  not  being  at  any  time  used  for  the  purpose  of 
sleeping  in. 


20.  The  keeper  of  a  common  lodging-house  shall  not 
suffer  or  permit  any  carpets,  bed  curtains,  or  hangings 
to  be  used  in  any  sleeping  apartment,  and  the  bedsteads- 
to  be  used  therein  shall  be  in  the  form  of  iron  camp 
bedn,  and  only  occupied  by  one  person.  The  bedsteads, 
bedding,  ticks,  pillow-cases,  sheets,  blankets,  and  bed- 
covers shall  always  be  kept  thoroughly  clean,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  sanitary  inspector. 

21.  If  any  person  or  persons  in  a  common  lodging- 
house  shall  become  ill,  the  lodging-house  keeper  shall 
at  once  ascertain  from  a  properly  qualified  medical 
practitioner  whether  the  said  person  or  persons  be 
affected  with  fever,  or  other  infectious  or  contagious 
disease,  and,  if  so,  the  lodging-house  keeper  shall  give 
immediate  notice  thereof  at  the  office  of  the  Sanitary 
Department,  and  shall  cause  the  blankets  and  bed- 
clothing  and  other  articles  used  by  such  person  or 
persons  to  be  thoroughly  disinfected,  cleansed,  and 
scoured,  and  the  house  and  bedding  properly  fumigated 
and  disinfected,  immediately  after  the  removal  of  such 
person  or  persons,  and  shall  cause  any  clothes  and 
bedding  so  used  to  be  burned  or  otherwise  destroyed, 
when  required  by  the  local  authority  or  the  sanitary 
inspector  to  do  s&. 

V. — For  the  Inspection  of  such  Houses,  and  the  Conditions 
and  Restrictions  under  which  such  Inspection  may 
he  made. 

22.  The  keeper  of  every  common  lodging-house  shall 
admit  into  his  house,  and  to  every  part  thereof,  at  all 
times,  when  required,  all  officers  of  the  local  authority, 
and  shall  not  wilfully  obstruct  the  local  authority,  or 
any  of  their  officers,  or  any  person  or  persons  per- 
forming any  disinfecting  prociss  within  such  lodging- 
house,  which  the  local  authority,  or  their  m,edical  officer, 
or  sanitary  inspector  may  order. 

VI. — Penalties. 

23.  Any  person  ofl'ending  against  any  of  the  fore-, 
going  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  liable,  on  convic- 
tion, in  a  penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds  sterling  for 
each  offence,  and  in  the  case  of  a  continuing  offence,  in 
a  farther  penalty  not  exceeding  forty  shillings  for  each 
day  after  written  notice  of  the  offence  shall  be  given  by 
the  local  authority,  and,  failing  immediate  payment  of 
the  penalty  imposed,  shall  be  liable  to  imprisonment  for 
any  period  not  exceeding  fourteen  days,  without  pre- 
judice to  diligence  by  poinding  or  arrestment,,  if  no 
imprisonment  has  followed  on  the  conviction. 

Signed  by  me,  chairman,  and  on  behalf  of,  and  as 
authorised  by,  the  said  local  authority  of  Glas- 
gow, at  Glasgow,  this  twelfth  day  of  April  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty  years. 

WnMAM  Collins, 
J.  Lang,  Clerk.  Lord  Provost. 


Board  of  Supervision,  Edinburgh, 
1st  July  1880. 
Confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Supervision,  ad  interim, 
and  under  this  reservation,  that  these  regulations 
are  to  be  held  to  be  confirmed  without  prejudice  to 
the  power  of  the  Board  to  require  the  adoption  of 
such  other  rules  and  regulations  as  may  from  tim<j 
to  time  be  deemed  necessary  by  them. 

John  Skelton, 
Kenneth  M.  Macleoi),  Secretary. 
Sanitary  Inspector, 

Office,  1,  Montrose  Street,  Glasgow. 


III. 

(ABEEDEEF.) 

Town  House,  Aberdeen, 
Sm  15th  April  1885. 

As  requested  in  your  oote  of  the  10th  instant,  I 
beg  to  enclose  a  copy  of  the  regulations  made  by  the 
town  council  under  the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act, 
1867,  for  houses  or  parts  of  houses  let  in  lodgings, 

The  regulations  were  adopted  by  the  council  on  18th 
June  1883,  and  since  that  date  18  houses  have  been 
registered 

The  regulations  are  strictly  enforced  by  the  sanit.iry 
staff,  who  visit  and  inspect  the  houses  during  the  day 
as  well  as  during  the  night,  to  see  that  the  rules  are 
being  properly  observed. 
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I  may  add  that  when  registering  these  houses  the 
Public  Health  Committee  have  insisted  upon  a  space  of 
400  cubic  feet  being  provided  for  each  adult. 

I  am,  &c. 

J.  E.  C.  Bodley,  Esq.,  _    _      W.  Goebon, 

Secretary  to  the  Koyal  Commission        Town  Clerk, 
on  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes, 
8,  Eichmond  Terrace,  Whitehall,  S.W. 

Regulations  for  Houses,  or  parts  of  Houses,  let  in 
Lodgings,  or  occupied  by  members  of  more  than  one 
family,  made  and  enacted  by  the  Town  Council  of 
the  Burgh  of  Aberdeen,  as  the  Local  Authority  for 
the  said  Burgh,  under  the  Public  Health  (Scot- 
land) Act,  1867. 

If  it  shall  appear  to  the  local  authority,  or  their  public 
health  committee,  upon  a  representation  by  their 
medical  oflncer  of  health  or  sanitary  inspector,  that  it 
would  be  desirable  that  any  house  let  in  lodgings,  or 
occupied  by  members  of  more  than  one  family,  should 
be  registered  as  a  lodging-house,  notification  thereof 
shall  be  made  by  the  sanitary  inspector  to  the  principal 
tenant  of  such  house  by  printed  circular,  and  the  sani- 
tary inspector  shall  keep  in  a  book,  for  that  purpose,  a 
register  of  such  house,  with  a  cubical  measurement  of 
the  several  rooms  of  such  house ;  and  such  house  shall 
thereupon  become  subject  to  the  following  regulations, 
viz. : — 

1.  The  local  authority  will  furnish  to  the  keeper  of  a 
lodging-house,  and  to  the  tenant  of  a  house  occupied  by 
members  of  more  than  one  family,  a  ticket  for  each 
room  in  such  houses,  assigning  a  number  to  each  such 
room,  and  specifying  the  number  of  lodgers  or  persons 
who  are  to  be  received  therein. 

2.  In  estimating  the  number  of  lodgers  or  persons 
authorised  to  be  received  in  any  room,  two  children 
under  the  age  of  eight  years  respectively  shall  be 
reckoned  as  one  person  only. 

3.  The  keeper  or  tenant  shall  not  receive  or  accom- 
modate, or  permit  to  be  received  or  accommodated,  in 
any  room  in  any  such  house,  at  any  one  time,  a  gi-eater 
number  of  lodgers  or  other  persons  than  shall  be 
specified  in  the  ticket  applicable  to  such  room. 

4.  The  keeper  or  tenant  shall  each  day  thoroughly 
sweep  and  clean  the  passages  and  staircases  of  such 
house,  and  shall  keep  the  windows  of  each  sleeping 
room  in  such  house  continuously  open  to  the  extent  of 
at  least  one  third  of  the  superficial  areas  of  such  windows 
respectively,  from  10  to  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and 
from  2  to  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  of  each  day,  unless 
prevented  by  tempestuous  weather,  or  by  the  illness  of 
any  inmate  of  such  room. 

6.  The  keeper  or  tenant  shall  well  and  sufficiently 
wash  the  floor  of  each  room,  and  also  every  lobby, 
closet,  stair,  and  passage  in  such  house  at  least  once  in 
each  week  before  12  o'clock  noon. 

6.  The  keeper  or  tenant  shall  wash  and  clean  the  bed 
sheets  used  in  such  house  at  least  once  in  each  calendar 
month,  or  oftener  if  found  necessary  by  the  sanitary 
inspector. 

7.  The  keeper  or  tenant  shall  thoroughly  cleanse  and 
scour  the  blankets,  rugs,  bed-clothes,  and  covers  used 
in  such  house  at  least  once  in  each  of  the  months  of 
January,  April,  July,  and  October  in  every  year. 

8.  The  keeper  or  tenant  shall  on  the  occurrence  of 
any  fever,  or  any  infectious  or  contagious  disease  within 
such  house,  forthwith  notify  the  same  to  the  medical 
officer  of  health,  or  to  the  sanitary  inspector,  and  shall 
thoroughly  cleanse  and  scour  the  blankets,  rugs,  bed- 
clothes, and  covers  which  shall  have  been  used  in  such 
house  by  the  person  affected  by  any  such  fever  or  disease, 
and  shall  carry  out  such  instructions  as  may  be  given 
by  the  medical  officer  or  the  sanitary  inspector,  with 
the  view  of  preventing  the  spread  of  such  fever  or 
disease. 

9.  The  walls,  passages,  staircases,  and  ceilings  of 
such  houses  shall  be  lime-washed  in  the  first  weeks  of 
April  and  October  in  every  year,  and  oftener  if 
required  by  the  medical  officer  or  sanitary  inspector. 

10.  The  keeper  or  tenant  shall  not  permit  any  filth 
to  remain  in  such  house  after  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning  from  the  first  day  of  April  to  the  last  day 
of  September  inclusive,  and  after  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning  from  the  first  day  of  October  to  the  last  day 
of  March  inclusive. 

11.  The  keeper  or  tenant  shall,  at  all  times,  give  free 
access  to  such  house,  and  to  every  part  thereof,  to  the 
medical  officer  and  the  sanilary  inspector. 

12.  The  keepers  or  tenants  of  such  houses  ofi'ending 
against  any  of  the  foregoing  regulations  shall  be  liable 
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to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  40s.  for  any  one  offence,  and 
a  further  penalty  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  20s.  for 
every  day  during  which  the  offence  may  continue. 
Town  House,  Aberdeen, 
March  1883. 

Board  of  Supervision,  Edinburgh, 
25th  May  1883. 
The  Board  of  Supervision  consent,  in  terms  of 
section  44  of  the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act.  1867, 
to  the  Regulations,  ad  interim,  and  under  this  reser- 
vation, that  such  consent  is  given,  without  prejudice  to 
the  power  of  the  Board  to  require  the  adoption  of  such 
other  Regulations  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  deemed 
necessary  by  them. 

John  Skelton, 
Secretary. 


lY. 

(LEITH.) 

Town  Clerk's  Office,  Leith, 
SiK,  _  10th  April  1885. 

We  are  desired  by  the  Provost  to  own  receipt  of 
your  letter  to  him  of  8th  current,  and  in  reply  to  state 
that  there  have  been  no  Regulations  as  to  lodging- 
houses  of  the  kind  signed  by  the  Provost  of  Leith  in 
May  1869,  issued  by  the  council  subsequent  to  that 
date. 

There  were,  however,  Regulations  for  "  common " 
lodging-houses,  which  were  confirmed  by  the  Board  of 
Supervision  on  6th  March  1884,  of  which  we  beg  to 
enclose  a  copy. 

There  are  32  houses  (not  being  common  lodging- 
houses  j  registered  under  the  Regulations  of  1869. 

There  are  22  common  lodging-houses  registered. 

The  word  "  house  "  is  used  in  the  Scottish  sense  of  a 
dwelling. 

We  are,  &c. 

COUPER  AND  LaING, 

The  Secretary,  Conjoint  Town  Clerks. 

Royal  Commission  on  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes, 
8,  Richmond  Terrace,  Whitehall, 
S.W. 


BuKGH  OF  Leith. 

Regulations  adopted  by  the  Local  Authority  in  this 
Burgh,  under  Clause  44  of  the  Public  Health  (Scot- 
land) Act,  1867 : 

1st,  For  fixing  the  number  of  persons  who  may  occupy 
a  house,  or  part  of  a  house,  which  is  let  in  lodgings,  or 
occupied  by  members  of  more  than  one  family  ;  2nd, 
For  the  registration  of  such  houses  thus  let  or  occupied 
in  lodgings  ;  3rd,  For  the  inspection  of  such  houses, 
and  the  keeping  the  same  in  a  cleanly  and  wholesome 
state  ;  4!th,  For  enforcing  therein  the  provision  of  privy 
or  watercloset  accommodation  and  other  appliances  and 
means  of  cleanliness,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
lodgers  and  occupiers,  and  the  cleaning  and  ventilation 
of  the  common  passages  and  staircases ;  5th,  For  the 
cleansing  and  lime-washing  at  stated  times  of  such 
premises  ;  and  6th,  For  the  enforcement  of  the  above 
regulations  by  penalties  not  exceeding  40s.  for  any  one 
ofl'ence,  with  an  additional  penalty  not  exceeding  20s. 
for  every  day  during  which  a  default  in  obeying  such 
regulations  may  continue. 

I.  Every  house  or  part  of  a  house  which  is  let  in 
lodgings,  or  occupied  by  members  of  more  than  one 
family,  shall  be  registered  by  the  occupier  of  the  house 
or  part  of  a  house  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose, 
by  the  inspector  appointed  by  the  local  authority  ;  and 
the  said  inspector  shall  be  bound  to  furnish,  and  the 
occupier  to  retain,  a  certificate  of  such  registration, 
which  shall  be  produced  on  demand  to  such  inspector, 
or  any  person  authorised  by  the  local  authority,  or  to 
any  police  officer. 

II.  There  shall  be  a  clear  air-space  of  300  cubic  feet 
at  least  in  each  room  occupied  as  a  sleeping-room  for 
every  person  (the  term  "person"  to  include  man, 
woman,  or  child,)  so  occupying  it,  audit  shall  not  be 
lawful  to  cause  or  permit  to  sleep  or  lodge  in  any  one 
room  a  greater  number  of  persons  than  will  allow  an 
air-space  of  300  cubic  feet  to  each  person  so  sleeping  or 
lodging  in  such  room. 
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III.  The  inspector  of  lodging-houses,  or  such  other 
person  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  local  authority,  may, 
without  special  authority,  and  beliween  the  hours  of  6 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  10  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
enter  and  inspect  any  house  or  part  of  a  house  which  is 
let  in  lodgings,  or  occupied  by  members  of  more  than 
one  family,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  state  and 
condition  thereof,  and  whether  these  regulations  are 
observed  or  otherwise  ;  and  may  further  enter  into  such 
house,  or  part  of  a  house,  at  any  other  time,  with  the 
order  of  any  magistrate  baring  jurisdiction  within  the 
burgh,  which  order  the  magistrate  is  authorised  to  give 
upon  information  being  laid  before  him  by  the  in- 
spector that  he  suspects  some  of  these  regulations  are 
being  contravened  in  or  about  such  house  or  part 
thereof ;  and  no  person  shall  obstruct  or  hinder  such 
inspector  or  other  person  duly  authorised  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  duties. 

IV.  Every  room  to  be  occupied  as  a  sleeping  room 
shall  have  means  provided  for  its  adequate  ventilation 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inspector;  and  such  means 
shall  be  kept  in  an  efiScient  state,  and  be  used  at  least 
once  a  day. 

V.  The  walls,  furniture,  bedding,  and  utensils  shall 
be  at  all  times  kept  in  a  thoroughly  clean  and  whole- 
some condition;  and  the  floors  shall  be  washed  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  of  each  week ;  and  all  ashes 
and  night  soil  be  removed  daily. 

VI.  The  rooms,  passages,  and  other  premises  shall  be 
lime-washed  twice  at  least  in  the  year,  in  the  months  of 
April  and  October,  or  otherwise  cleaned  in  any  other 
manner,  or  at  any  other  time,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
inspector. 

VII.  Persons  of  different  sexes  shall  not  occupy  the 
same  sleeping  apartment,  except  married  persons,  or 
parents  and  their  children  under  14  or  other  children 
under  10  years  of  age. 

VIII.  in  case  of  fever  or  any  other  infectious  or  con- 
tagious disease  taking  place  in  any  such  house  or  part 
thereof,  the  keeper  of  such  house  shall  give  immediate 
notice  thereof  to  the  inspector,  so  that  he  may,  if  he 
s?e  fit,  cause  the  provisions  of  clause  66*  of  the  Public 
Health  (Scotland)  Act  to  be  put  in  force  with  reforence 
to  such  house  or  the  articles  contained  therein. 

IX.  In  case  of  any  death  taking  place  in  any  such 
house  or  room  as  aforesaid,  the  occupant  shall  give 
notice  of  the  same  to  the  inspector,  who,  if  he  shall  see 
fit,  may  take  measures  for  enforcing  clause  43*  of  the 
said  Pi;blic  Healfch  (Scotland)  Act. 

X.  Before  being  registered,  every  such  house  shall 
be  provided  with  all  necessary  apparatus  for  securing  a 
supply  of  pure  water,  either  within  the  house  itself  or 
conveniently  contiguous  thereto ;  and  shall  further  be 
provided  with  suEBcient  watercloset  or  other  such 
accommodation  as  the  local  authority  shall  deem  neces- 
sary, which  shall  be  fitted  up  in  such  manner  and  place 
as  they  shall  determine. 

XL  Waterclosets  and  drains  shall  be  properly  trapped, 
and  shall  be  kept  clean  and  in  good  order. 

XII.  Any  person,  whether  as  owner  or  occupier  of 
any  house,  or  part  of  a  house,  which  is  let  in  lodgings, 
or  occupied  by  members  of  more  than  one  family,  who 
shall  wilfully  offend  against  any  of  the  foregoing  regu- 
lations, shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  40s. 
for  any  one  offence,  with  an  additional  penalty  not 
exceeding  20s.  for  every  day  during  which  a  default  in 
obeying  such  regulations  may  continue. 

Approved  by  the  Board  of  Supervision,  13th  May 
1869, 

James  Watt, 

Provost. 


*  These  t-lavises  empower  the  local  authority  to  cause  premises  to  be 
cleansed  or  disinfected,  and  to  remove  persons  sick  of  infectious 
diseases  to  an  hospital ;  as  well  as  to  remove  the  dead  body  of  anyone 
who  has  died  of  any  infectious  disease  from  a  room  in  which  persons 
live  or  sleep,  or  when  such  dead  body  is  in  such  a  state  as  to  endanger 
the  health  of  the  inmates  of  the  house  or  room. 
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(Evidence  of  Mr.  Walker,  G.B.,  Q.  18,436.) 

List  of  Burghs  in  Scotland,  Local  Authorities  under 
the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  the  population  in 
which  exceeds  2,000. 


Name  of  Burgh. 


Popula- 
tion in 
1881. 


Aberdeen 

Old  Aberdeen 

Airdrie 

Alloa 

Alva 

Alyth 

Annan 

Arbroath 

Ardrossan 

Armadale 

Ayr 

Banff 

Bonnyrisg 

Barro  wstoun  ness 

Brechin 

Bridge  of  Allan 

Broughty  Ferry 

Burntisland 

Campbeltown  - 

Castle  Douglas 

Crieff  - 

Crosshill 

Cullen 

Cumnock  and  Holm- 
head 
Ciipar  (Eite) 
Da  Ibeattie 
Dalkeith 

Denny  and  Dvniipace 

Dumbarton 

Dumfries 

Dunbar 

Dunblane 

Dundee 

Dunfermline 

Diinnon 

Diinse 

Dysart 

Edinburgh 

Elgin 

Eyemouth 

Falkirk 

Forfar 

Forres 

Fraserburgh 

Galashiels 

G.ilston 

Glasgow 

Gourook 

Govan      .  - 

Govauhi  1 

Griingemouth  - 

GreeJiock 

Haddi  igt(  n 

Hamilton 

Hawick 

Hi'lensburgh 

H  llhe  id 

Huntly 

Ii; '  erloithen  - 

Inverness 

Inverurie 

Irvine 

Jedburgh 

Johnstone 


87,223 
2,168 

13,366 
8,812 
5,100 
2,377 
.3,366 

21,780 
4,098 
2,642 

20,821 
4,203 
2,060 
4,419 
9,031 
8,055 
7,407 
4,096 
7,558 
2,559 
4,469 
2,960 
2,033 
\  3,344 

5,010 
8.865 
6.884 
4,081 

13,781 

12,629 
3,659 
2,186 
142,455 

17,084 
4,687 
2,437 
2,645 
236,002 
7,3S8 
2,825 

13,170 

12,818 
4,0)0 
6,37:; 

15,330 
4,087 
511,532 
3,308 

49,429 
9,636 
4,424 

63,899 
4,042 

18,517 

16,184 
7,585 
6,683  i 
3,519  ' 
2,307 

17,.366 
2,575 
8.503 
3,402 
9,208 


Name  of  Burgh. 


Popula- 
tion in 
1881. 


Kelso 

Kilmarnock 

Kilrenny 

Kilsyth 

Kinning  Park  - 
Kirkcaldy 
Kirkintilloch 
Kirkwall 
Kirriemuir 
Lanark 
Langholm 
Largs 
Leith 
Lerwick 
Leslie  (Fife) 
Leven 
Linliihgow 
Loanhead 
Lachgelty 
Lockerbie 
Macduff 
Maryhill 
Maxweltown  - 
Mayhole 
Milngavie 
Moffat 
Montrose  - 
Motherwell 
Musselburgh 
Nairn  - 
Newburgh  - 
Newmiliis  and  Green- 
holme 
Newton  Stewart 
Oban         -       .  . 
Paisley  -         -  . 
Partick 
Peebles 

Penicuik  .  -  . 
Perth  - 

Peterhead  -      .  - 
Pitt  ton  weem  - 
Pollokshields 
Poliokshields  East  - 
Port  Glasgow 
Portobello 
Pultene.ytown  - 
Renfrew 

Rotlirsay    -      .  . 

Rutlierglen 

St.  Andrews 

Selkirk   ,  

Stewarton  -    ,  - 
Stirling 

Slornoway  .  -  . 
Stranraei-" 

Tain    .      .      .  . 

Thurso  -        -  . 

Tillicoultry 

Tranent 

Turriff 

"Wishaw 

Woodside    .      .  - 
Total  126  Burghs  - 


4,68,'5 
25,841 
2,759 
5,41:5 
n,.556 

7,  J.iO 
4,S0l 
2,937 
4,!)U8 
4,612 
3,076 

59,-90 
.3,8.54 
?,H41 
3,lCil 

3.9i:; 

2,4;3 

2,597 
2,iiS5 
.•<,656 
12,9)6 
4,576 
4,458 
2.6:;5 
2,9;^0 
14,'75 
]  2,901. 
7,8«fi 
4,14S 
2,183 

2,S;:o 

3,30(1 
4,'i3;> 
55,642 
27,396 
3,495 
3,041 
29,756 
11,316 
2,116 
2,184 
4,3!;0 
1.3,264 
6,793 
5,072 
5,.502 

8,  ;'91 
10,305 

6,45J 
6.090 
3,l:'0 

16,325 
2,627 
6,3 12 
2,221 
4,023 
3,7o2 
2,23-! 
4,3.!3 

13,112 
5,212 


List  of  Bueghs  in  Scotland,  Locai4  Authohities  under 
the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  the  population  in 
which  is  ujider  2,000. 


Popula- 

Popula- 

Name of  Burgh. 

tion 
in  1881. 

Name  of  Burgh. 

tion 
in  1881. 

Abernethy  ... 

884 

Kinghorn  ... 

1,790 

Anstruther  Enster  - 

1,1349 

Kingussie 

645 

Anstruther  Wester  . 

594 

Kinross  ... 

1,960 

North  Berwick 

1,698 

Kintore  - 

660 

Biggar 

1,6.56 

Lady bank  -      -  . 

1,072 

Chander 

1,522 

Lasswade 

892 

Coldstream ... 

1,616 

East  Linton 

913 

Cove  and  Kilcreggan- 

1,136 

Lochgilphead  . 

1,679 

Crail    -      .■     -  - 

1,142 

Lochmaben 

1,217 

Parvel  .        »  - 

i,6;»o 

Millport 

1,856 

Dingwall  ... 

1,921 

Preston  pans 

1,611 

Dufftown 

1,252 

Rothes  ... 

1,382 

Elie,     Liberty  and 
Williamsburgh  - 

1  730 

Queensferry 

1,676 

Roseheart.v 

1,436 

Falkland  - 

972 

Sanquhar  ... 

1,839 

Fortrose 

869 

Stromress 

1,703 

Fort  William  - 

1,562 

Tobermory  .      r  - 

1,131 

New  Gallowa.y 

422 

Whithorn 

1,653 

Gatehouse  - '  - 

1,288 

Wick  .... 

1,416 

Inveraray  ... 

940 

Wigtown 

1,722 

Inverbervie 

1,091 

Invergorden 

1,092 

Total  42  Burghs  . 

Inverkeithing  - 

l,61fi 

1 
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Appendix  C. 


(G-IASGOW). — I. 

Deae  Sir,  _  April  14,  1885, 

When  under  examination  on  the  6th  instant  in 
Edinburgh,  I  was  asked  to  forward  a  copy  of  the  last 
annual  report,  showing  the  details  of  the  nuisances,  &c. 
dealt  with  by  the  Sanitary  Department  of  Glasgow. 
The  Sanitary  inspector  has  already  sent  his  last  pr'mted 
report,  but  I  now  enclose  copy  in  manuscript  of  his 
report  for  the  last  departmental  year,  which  shows  our 
work  in  at  least  two  new  departments  which  have 
an  important  relation  to  the  subject  before  the  Com- 
mission ;  viz. :  IV. — Female  Yisitatons,  and  XII. — 
Smoke- TESTING  op  Drains. 

The  city  is  divided  into  five  administrative  districts. 
Over  each  of  these  there  is  a  district  sanitary  inspector, 
acting  under  the  chief  sanitary  inspector.  As  I  said 
in  my  evidence,  there  are  allotted  among  these  districts, 
30  ordinary  inspectors  for  various  kinds  of  out-door 
work.  Besides,  there  are  5  Female  Inspectoes,  one  to 
each  district.  Their  special  function  is  to  inculcate 
cleanliness  upon  the  mothers  of  families.  They  also 
note  any  nuisances  observed,  especially  internal,  and 
cases  of  infectious  sickness.  These  have  been  in 
operation  since  February  1883.  During  last  complete 
years,  they  made  19,000  visits,  of  which  18,000  were  to 
families  occupying  one-room  houses.  They  are  well 
received,  and  the  improvement  observed  after  the  first 
visit  seems  to  show  that  they  are  useful. 

Smoke-testing  op  Deains. 

These  men  are  employed  under  the  direction  of  the 
chief  inspector  of  the  district  where  their  services  may 
be  wanted.    As  the  rectification  of  the  drains  of  one 


"  tenement "  in  the  Scotch  sense  affects  the  conditions 
of  health  of  all  the  houses  in  the  various  "flats,"  the 
working  classes  are  specially  benefited. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

J.  E.  C.  Bodley,  Esq.  J.  B.  Eussell. 


The  Sanitaey  Inspector's  Eeport  for  the  Year  ending 
30th  April  1884. 

The  annexed  tables  give  an  account  of  structural 
and  other  sanitary  improvements  cari'ied  out  in  the 
city  of  Glasgow  during  the  year  ending  30th  April 
1884,  under  the  "  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  1867," 
the  "  Glasgow  Police  Act,  1866,"  "  The  Bakehouse  Act, 
1863,"  "  The  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1876,"  with 
"  Amendment  Act,  1879,"  "  The  Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Act,  1878,"  and  "The  Dairies,  Cowsheds, 
and  Milkshops  Orders  of  Privy  Council,  1879,"  &c.  &c. 

Arranged  in  the  following  order  ;  viz. : — 

I.  — Nuisances. 

II.  — Houses  let  in  lodgings,  common  lodging-houses, 

and  ticketed  houses. 

III.  — Infectious  diseases. 

IV.  — Female  visitations. 

V.  —     Do.  lavatories. 
"V  I. — Bakehouses. 

VII.  — Adulteration  of  food. 

VIII.  — Unwholesome  food. 

IX.  — "  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1873." 

X.  — Eeception  house. 

XI.  — -Indoor  service. 

XII.  — Smoke  testing  of  drains,  &c. 


Fourteenth  Annual  Repoet  by  the  Sanitary  Inspector,  Glasgow,  for  Year  ending  30th  April  1884. 


Districts. 

Whole 

City. 

Central. 

Eastern. 

Northern. 

Southern. 

Western. 

1,785 

4,956 

5,017 

4,187 

3,227 

19,172 

1,698 

.5,054 

4,815 

4,362 

3,286 

19,215 

23 

81 

18 

50 

30 

202 

78 

758 

596 

200 

246 

1,878 

65 

63 

88 

480 

269 

965 

3 

4 

6 

5 

18 

116 

264 

156 

213 

103 

852 

5 

13 

2 

3 

23 

5 

10 

8 

3 

26 

2 

1 

2 

3 

8 

87 

1 

546 

278 

310 

185 

1 

1,406 

1 

2 

3 

14 

51 

134 

68 

46 

313 

9 

15 

2i) 

10 

44 

98 

182 

716 

669 

477 

394 

2,438 

27 

14 

63 

48 

52 

204 

76 

140 

107 

88 

90 

501 

12 

33 

27 

33 

31 

136 

1 

1 

8 

12 

31 

53 

15 

29 

13 

178 

43 

278 

1 

3 

18 

127 

59 

208 

1 

1 

2 

573 

1,613 

829 

822 

801 

4,638 

94 

214 

269 

108 
18 

73 

758 
18 

1 

1 

5 

1 

6 

1 

2 

1 

4 

123 

79 

250 

644 

328 

1,424 

159 

340 

1,223 

410 

431 

2,563 

10 

66 

23 

3i 

8 

136 

18 

5 

3 

15 

13 

54 

1,698 

5,054 

4,815 

4,362 

3,286 

19,215 

I. — Nuisances. 

Complaints  registered 

Nuisances  removed  (including  those  of  year's  previous  not  disposed 

of  at  30th  April  1883),  representing  the  follo-vving  improvements  ; 

viz.  : — 
Drains  constructed 

Do.  altered,  renewed,  or  repaired     -  -  -  -  - 

Do.  cleansed 

Courts  paved     -         -  -  -  -  -  -  - 

Paving  of  courts  and  closes,  renewed  or  repaired      _  -  . 

Privies  constructed 

Ashpits  or  dungsteads,  constructed  -  -  -  -  - 

Waterclosets  constructed         ....  .  . 

Urinals,  constructed,  altered,  or  repaired  .... 

Privy  and  ashpit,  accommodation,  or  either,  altered  or  repaired 
Ashpits  abolished,  being  offensively  situated,  and  bell-cart  service 
substituted. 

Rhones  aod  pipes,  fitted-up,  renewed,  or  repaired        -  -  - 

Jaw-boxes,  fitted  up  or  altered         -  _  -  -  . 

Soil  or  water  supply  pipes,  repaired  -         -  -  - 

Steps  or  railings  of  stairs  repaired  or  renewed  -  -  - 

Roofs,  windows,  plaster,  &c.  of  dwelling-houses  repaired 

Plues  altered  or  repaired         -  -  -  -  -  - 

New  water  supply  provided  ------ 

Soil-pipes,  ventilated 

Means  of  ventilation  for  staircases,  dwellings,  or  other  premises 

provided  or  improved. 
Means  of  light  for  staircases,  dwellings,  or  other  premise'!  provided 

or  improved. 

Outside  of  dwelling-houses,  common  stairs  or  lobbies,  limewashed  - 
Interiors  of  dwelling-houses,  cleansed  and  whitewashed 
Undergroimd  houses,  shut  up  -  .  .  .  . 

Undersized  do.  -  -  -  -  _ 

Houses  otherwise  unfit  for  habitation,  shut  up  -  -  - 

Offensive  trades  or  woi-ks,  discontinued  or  remedied    -  -  - 

Stables,  pigstyes,  or  other  buildings  where  animals  are  kept,  shut  up 
Accimiulations  of  offensive  matter,  refuse,  &c.,  removed 
Other  nuisances,  not  enumerated  above,  such  as  water-closets  out  of 

repair,  choked  gratings,  &c. 
Damp  houses,  improved 

Complaints  withdrawn,  owing  to  the  demolition  of  properties,  &c.  - 
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EOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  HOUSING  OP  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 


Districts. 


Central. 

Eastern. 

Northern. 

Southern. 

Western. 

City. 

Reported  to  master  of  Works,  (defective  street,  cause-way,  sewers,  &c., 
included  above). 

3 

54 

46 

11 

114 

Reported  for  prosecution  (Dean  of  Guild  Court)      -          _  . 

Do.      to  clerk  for  prosecution  in  sherifif  court    -  - 
Prosecuted  in  police  courts 

4 
15 
1 

3 
2 
40 

13 
2 
5 

1 
10 
7 

1 

3 

21 

30 
56 

20 

45 

20 

18 

4 

107 

Of  these,  there  are  removed             _          .          ,          .  . 
Still  under  consideration  of  courts        -          "          ~  ~ 
Reports  of  waste  of  water  to  Mr.  Gale         .          .          -  - 
Full  ashpits,  &c.,  reported  to  inspector  of  cleansing 

16 
21 

42 
3 

27 

10 

10 

85 

17 

128 
9 

4 

17 
19 

89 
1 8 
278 
28 

II.— Houses  let  in  Lodgings. — Common  Lodging-houses,  and 
TicKEq?ED  Houses, 

DAY  INSPECTIONS. 

Houses  let  in  lodgings. 

Number  measured,  and  registered  under  the  Public  Health,  (Scotland) 
Act,  1867. 

15 

77 

8 

28 

128 

Consisting  of  one  apartment             ^          -          -  , 

Do.         two       do.                                                   -  - 
Do.         three     do.      t                    »          ,          .  . 
Do.  four  or  more,  do.        -          -          ^          -          -.  - 

— 
— 

11 

2 
2 

3 
66 
8 

3 
2 

3 

7 

7 
14 

6 
S6 
17 
19 

Of  these,  there  were  found  clean       -          -          -   -  » 

Do.             do.           dirty  ----- 

— 

15 

77 

8 

28 

128 

Number  re-inspected,  (including  those  formerly  registered)  - 

170 

115 

807 

4 

43 

1,139 

Found                   clean     .          -          .           .  . 
Do,                     dirty             t         -  - 

170 

115 

790 
17 

4 

42 
1 

1,121 
18 

Common  Lodging  Houses. 

Number  re-inspected,  (including  those  formerly  registered)  - 

3,317 

105 

10 

61 

104 

3,597 

Found                clean          -          -          ^          .  - 
Do.                   dirty      -          -          -          _  . 

3,023 
294 

99 
6 

10 

61 

104 

3,297 
300 

Prosecutions  for  contravening  the  magistrates  byelawis  for  securing 
cleanliness. 

Convictions           -           -          -          r          -          ;  - 

23 
19 

2 
2 

— 

— 

- 

25 
21 

Fines  15/. 

NIGHT  INSPECTIONS. 

Houses  ticketed  (under  Section  376  to  379  of  Glasgow  Police  Act.) 

Number  of  night  inspections  for  the  detection  of  overcrowding 

8,356 

8,667 

12,577 

7,006 

3,678 

40,284 

Found  overcrowded          -          r             -          .          .  Once 

Twice 
Three  times 
'Pour,  or  more  times 

234 
14 
7 
5 

389 
54 
11 
5 

3G6 
20 
4 
4 

280 
51 
20 
13 

131 
20 
6 
3 

1,400 
159 

48 

30 

Cases  pending  at  1st  May,  1883         t             ^             r  - 

260 

459 

394 
11 

364 

160 
20 

1,637 
31 

Of  the  householders,  were  fined,  or  imprisoned  ... 

Do           do.         admonished  only       -          -        .  . 
Non-apprehensions  on  account  of  removals,  &c.         t          -  - 
Cases  still  pending       -           -           -           t                     -  - 

260 
52 

157 
33 
18 

459 
6o 

352 
22 
20 

405 
27 

334 
44 

364 
57 
271 

36 

180 
36 
137 
7 

1,668 
237 

1,251 
142 

38 

Of  the  houses  overcrowded,  lodgers  were  found  in      r           .-  - 

260 
172 

469 
290 

405 
198 

364 
236 

180 
103 

1,668 
999 
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Districts. 

Whole 
City. 

Central. 

Eastern. 

Northern. 

Southern. 

Western. 

in. — Infectious  Diseasks. 

Number  of  cases  registered,  including  tyhus,  enteric,  scarlet  and 
other  fevers,  stnall-pox,  measles,  hooping  cough,  diphtheria, 
erysipelas,  and  chicken-pox. 

Number  treated  in  hospitals  _  .  .  - 

Do.         at  homes 


Disinfecting  Measures  carried  out. 

Apartments  fumigated  -  -  -  - 

Do.       ■whitewashed        -  - 
Ceilings  whitewashed         _  -  - 

Lobbies  fumigated  -  -  .  . 

Do.    whitewashed  -  -  - 

Waterclosets  and  closets  fumigated 

Do.  do.  whitewashed 

Articles  of  clotliiBg  washed  - 
Carpets  disinfected  and  beat        -  -  - 

Beds  disinfected       _  .  -  -  . 

Straw  and  chaff  supplied  for  beds  (bundles) 


House  to  Home  Visitations, 

Number  of  houses  visited  for  discovery  of  infeetioas  diseases 
IJo.     cases  discovered  thereby  -  - 

Viii.  : — ^Typhus  fever  .  .         .  . 

Enteric  and  undefined  fevers 
Small-pox 

Scarlet  fever,  measles,  &c^ 


Vaccination*. 

Jfum^er  vaoeinated  In  this  office       -  -  ,  - 

Do.    re-vaccinated  in  this  ofBce  - 
Do.     vaccinated  at  their  own  dwelling  k 
Do.     re-vaecinated  at  their  own  dwellings 
Do.    of  visitations  for  detection  of  defaulters 
Do.    detected,  and  vaccination  or  registration  enforced 
Do.     of  visitations  for  filling  in  particulars  in  death-4;ards 


768 


300 
468 


768 


40,82.5 
321 

45 
17 

259 


2,279 


726 
1,553 


2,279 


78,112 
1,085 

181 
12 
892 


3,370 


1,731 


762 
2,608 


571 
1,160 


3,370 


1,731 


1,146 


169 
977 


1,14€ 


72,359 
2,265 


9 

2.173 


43,^73 
752 

164 
10 

-578 


47,982 
564 

35 
3 

536 


from  1st  March  lill  36th  April  1884 
de.  do.  do. 

4o,  da.  ^o. 


IV. — Female  Visitations. 

Number  of  houses  visked  ^  lady  visitors  from  18tb  Fe'bruary  till 

«86 

1,421 

637 

590 

959 

4,493 

30th  April  1884. 

Number  ef  houses  oecupied  S)y  one  family  - 

745 

1,349 

628 

SOS 

913 

4,143 

Do.       do.           do.        two  families  ... 

141 

72 

9 

82 

52 

356 

Do.       do.    in  which  single  ledgers  were  kept 

333 

310 

90 

213 

202 

1,153 

Do.       do.    found  clean        -          -  - 

403 

959 

S34 

284 

430 

2,410 

Do.       do.      do.    dirty          -                                -  - 

483 

462 

303 

306 

529 

2,083 

Do.      Euisanees  discovered  ajUd  reported                   -  . 

31 

31 

12 

17 

38 

129 

Do.      number  of  cases  of  sickness  observed  - 

52 

56 

39 

29 

66 

222 

Of  which  there  were  of  an  infectious  nature          _           ,  - 

1 

3 

4 

4 

12 

V. — Fekale  Lavatories.    Jail  Square  and  Jamaica  Street  Bridge. 

Number  of  persons  who  li&ed  them  for  year  ending  30th  April  1884 

15,106 

£    s.  d. 

Aaiounit  of  cash  drawn 

31    9  5 

'(  ■ 

VI. -^Bakehouses. 

Number  inspected        -          -          -          -          -          -  - 

2 

35 

74 

19 

130 

Do.   limewashed  or  oilpainted,  by  order  of  Sanitary  Inspector, 

6 

4 

10 

having  been  found  dirty. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  HOIJSING  OV  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 


Districts. 

Whole 

Central. 

C'itv. 

Eastern. 

Northern. 

Southern. 

W^estern. 

"Y^jj^  Adulteration  of  Food,  &c. 

Number  of  samples  procured  for  analysis  -  - 

8 

12 

11 

21 

4 

56 

Do.             certified  pure  by  analyst  -        .  - 

6 

6 

7 

12 

3 

34 

Do.                do.     adulterated  by  analyst 

-  ; 

2 

6 

4 

9 

1 

22 

Number  of  cases  prosecuted    -  - 

2 

3 

3 

9 

1 

18 

Do.     convictions                     -          -          -  - 

2 

3 

2 

8 

1 

16 

Do.     non-convictions     .             .             -  - 

1 

1 

2 

£  s. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£  d. 

Amount  of  fines           -          -          -          -  - 

4 

6  10 

7 

17 

4 

38  10 

VIII. — Unwholesome  Food. 

Number  of  Inspections          -  - 

1,002 

752 

587 

636 

461 

Do.     seizures  (all  destroyed  with  consent  of  owners),  which 

47 

J 1 

I J 

15 

1 

Q  I 

contained  the  following  quantities,  viz  :  of — 

Beef  

lbs. 

658 

28 

44 

1,UU,'>2 

Mutton  -          -             -                -  - 

J» 

672 

30 

70'>* 

Lamb           .          .          -          _  . 

Pork  ------ 

J> 

1,215 

383 

30 

910 

28 

2,566 

Veal       -             -             -          -  - 

)J 

Fruit            -          .          .          .  - 

9y 

30 

146 

186 

28 

390 

Fish   -          -             -       -      -  - 

» 

4,100 

112 

808 

1,782 

6,802 

Vegetables    -          -          -          -  - 

3,248 

3,2.18 

Prosecutions,  under  the  Police  Act         -  - 

f> 

2 

2 

1 

5 

Convictions  obtained            -          .          -          -  - 

yt 

2 

2 

1 

5 

£  s. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£  .9. 

Amount  of  fines  ------ 

>l 

8  3 

8 

5 

21  3 

IX. — "  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1878  ;  Daisies,  Cowsheds,  and  Milkshops  Ordeir,  1879." 

Number  of  applications,  registered  to  30th  April  1 883 

2,751 

Do  .  who  had  given  up  the  trade  before  that  date 

1,384 

Do.    residing  beyond  city  boundaries 

206 

Do.    on  register,  and  under  supervision  within  the  city  boundaries  on  1st  May  1883 

1,161 

Do.    of  new  applications  for  year  ending  30th  April  1884 

341  . 

Do.    of  these  residing  be3'ond  city  bounds 

9 

1)0.    in  city  fund  with  required  arrangements 

314 

Do.    who  carried  out  improvements  by  orders 

18 

Do.    still  delaying  or  refusing  compliance 

Do.    entered  for  prosecution  -          -          -  - 

Do.    in  city,  who  have  given  up  the  trade  this  year 

57D 

Do.    now  on  the  register,  under  supervision  within  the  city  boundaries 

914 

X. — Eecbption  House.    (Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  "  Section  42.") 

adults. 

children. 

Number  of  inmati'S,  admitted  from  infected  dwellings,  and  boarded  fourteen  days 

-    231  X 

279  - 

510 

XI. — Indoor  Service, 


Number  of  applications  for  hospital  accommodation  ..... 
Do.    of  interments,  granted  under  Public  Healih  (Scotland)  Act,  1867,  "  Section  43  " 


XII. — Smoke  Testing  of  Drains,  &c.,  for  year  ending  23rd  February  1885. 

Total  number  of  applications  of  the  test  last  year  ------ 

Do.         of  tenements  dealt  with  -  -  - 

Do.         found  all  right,  ou  first  application  ------ 

Do.         found  defective,  on  first  application  _  .  .  .  - 

Applications  made  to  tenements  of  1,  2,  &  3,  apartment  dwellings  '       -  -  -  - 


Do.  do.  do.        4  &  5 

Do.  do.  do.         6  &  7 

Do,  do,  do.        8  &  upwards. 

Do.  do.  self  contained  dwellings 

Do.  do.  ofiices,  warehouses,  and  shops 

Do.  do.  institutions  and  hospitals  - 

Do.  do.  hotels       -  -  - 


do. 
do. 

do. 


(Signed)      KENNETH  M.  MACLEOD, 

Sanitary  Inspector. 
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2. 

The  Housing  of  thk  Poob. 

The  Glasgow  Landlord's  Association 
and 

TLe  Association  of  House  Factors 
in  Glasgow. 
Chambers,  144,  West  Segent  Street, 
Glasgow,  6th  April  1885. 
The  Eight  Honourable 

Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Bart,  M.?., 

Chairman  of  the  Soyal  Commission 
on  the  Housing  of  the  Poor. 

SiK, 

We  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  from  the 
Secretary  of  this  Commission,  a  letter  intimating  that 
the  e\idence  to  be  taken  by  the  Commission  does  not 
include  the  examination  of  the  members  of  such  bodies 
as  the  Glasgow  Landlord's  Association  and  the  Asso- 
ciation of  House  Factors  in  Glasgow.  These  associa- 
tions, the  oldest  and  largest  of  their  class  in  Scotland, 
would  have  had  much  pleasure  in  tendering  as  witnesses 
.several  of  their  membere  whose  experience  in  the 
manag-ement  of  heritable  property,  and  in  dealing  with 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  is  of  an  extensive  character. 
Either  aiS  owners  oi"  as  agents  for  owneis,  the  associa- 
tions represent  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole  property 
within  the  City  of  Glasgow,  the  gross  annual  rental  of 
which  is  about  3,4O0,O00L 

At  a  special  meeting  of  these  associations,  fear  was 
expressed  that  any  statement  that  may  be  horriedly 
prepared  in  compliance  with  the  indication  of  your 
Secretary  in  his  letter  of  the  3rd  instant,  may  in- 
adequately embrace  points  which  the  Com.mission  with 
the  oral  evidence  from  Glasgow  and  elsewhere  before  it, 
may  consider  either  defective  or  irrelevant.  Whereas 
by  the  personal  attendance  of  representatives  from  our 
associations  as  witnesses,  full  information  would  have 
been  furaished  upon  the  whole  qnestion,  the  accuracy 
of  which  could  have  been  tested  by  cross-examination. 

Glasgow  has  been  the  pioneer  city  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  respect  of  local  improvementfi  amongst  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor.  The  City  Improvement  Trust 
was  constituted  by  Act  «f  Parliament  in  1866  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  dilapidated  and  insanitaiy  build- 
ings with  a  view  to  their  demolition,  in  order  to  improve 
Ihe  condition  of  the  poor  who  inhabited  them.  The 
fund  authorised  to  be  raised  for  this  purpose  was  one- 
and-a-half  millions  sterling,  and  the  trust  exercised 
with  vigour  the  powers  with  which  it  was  entrusted. 

Excess  house  accommodation  for  the  whole  displaced 
population  was  made  by  private  enterprise.  Simulta- 
neously with  the  execution  of  the  works  undertaken  by 
the  City  Improvement  Trust,  the  extensive  operations 
of  the  three  great  railway  companies  swept  away  some 
of  the  worst  slums  of  the  city.  The  ground  affected  by 
th«  City  Improvement  Trust  covered  upwards  of  95 
acres,  and  the  construction  of  the. railway  lines  within 
the  city  extended  to  about  seven  miles.  From  tho  magni- 
tude of  the  operations  sanctioned  by  Parliament  a  great 
impetus  was  given  to  building  operations  in  Glasgow, 
and  dwelling-houses  were  erected  for  the  working 
classes  on  an  enormous  scale.  For  example  (according 
to  figures  courteously  supplied  by  Mr.  Carrick,  city 
architect,  and  Mr.  White,  his  assistant): — In  the  five 
yeaa'S  from  1st  September,  1872,  till  31st  August,  1877, 
the  Dean  of  Guild  sanctioned  the  erection  of  24,146 
dwellings  of  all  sizes  :  of  these,  5,347  were  houses  of 
one  apartment,  and  11,915  were  of  two  apartments. 

From  the  oflicial  valuations  of  alterations  on  old  and 
the  erection  of  new  buildings  that  passed  the  Dean  of 
Guild  Court,  it  is  computed  that  between  1866 and  1879 
the  total  cost  of  these,  including  the  value  of  the  sites, 
amounted  to  not  less  than  twenty  millions  sterling. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  operations  of  the  railway 
companies  entailed  a  total  expenditure  of  foui--and-a- 
quarter  millions  sterling  within  the  city  during  the 
same  period,  but  these  being  under  special  Act  of 
Parliaments  did  not  require  the  sanction  of  the  Dean  of 
Guild  Court.  The  hjouses  which  were  demolished  were 
in  great  part  hovels,  the  hotbeds  of  disease,  the  refuge 
of  crime,  the  haunts  of  misery.  The  dwellings  which 
have  been  erected  during  the  last  twenty-two  yeai-s 
have  been  constructed  in  conformity  with  all  the 
improvements  which  have  been  insisted  upon  by  the 
advanced  legislation  of  thB  Glasgow  Police  Acts  of 


1862  and  1866,  which,  in  respect  of  the  stringency  of 
their  building  regulations,  are  unequalled  by  any  other 
Act  ever  sanctioned  by  Parliament. 

It  may  be  noted  that  prior  to  1862,  there  was  no 
statutory  control  over  the  erection  of  buildings  in 
Glasgow,  and  no  control  otherwise  than  the  ill-defined 
powers  of  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court  and  common  law. 
The  occupants  of  the  improved  buildings  have  to  pay 
increased  rents  necessitated  by  the  increased  outlay,  but 
they  are  getting  better  value  for  their  money  than  if 
they  had  continued  in  the  old  inferior  structures.  As 
to  the  inci-eased  dwelling-house  rental,  the  following 
comparison,  based  upon  the  City  Chamberlain's  returns, 
embracing  the  first  thirteen  years,  the  most  active 
period  of  the  Improvement  Trust's  existence,  may  be  of 
interest.  The  occupied  dwelling-house  rental  for 
1866-7  within  the  parliamentary  burgh  was  889,054/., 
showing  a  rental  for  the  population  of  that  year, 
amounting  to  21.  Os.  7d.  per  head.  The  same  class  of 
rental  for  J878-9  was  1,247,790Z.,  showing  a  rental  for 
the  population  of  that  year  amounting  to  21.  5s.  7c?.  per 
head,  or  an  increase  of  nearly  12|  per  cent,  over  1866-7. 
Again,  the  same  class  of  rental  during  the  first  13  years 
of  the  Trust's  operations  (1866-1878)  averaged  about 
1,054,GOOZ.  per  annum,  showing  a  yearly  rental  for  the 
average  population  throughout  the  period,  amounting 
to  21.  3s.  2d.  per  head,  or  an.  average  increase  of  about 
6i  per  cent,  over  the  rate  of  1866-7. 

If  the  complete  data  were  at  hr.nd  for  the  whole  18 
years  of  the  Improvement  Trust's  existence,  it  would 
doubtlass  be  found  that  the  average  iuerease  of  rent 
would  be  under  6i  per  cent.,  because  the  gross  rental  of 
dwelling-houses  within  the  city  for  1883-4  is  upwards 
of  83,000^.  less  than  the  same  class  for  1878-9,  notwith- 
standing the  new  buildings  erected  within  these  five 
years  at  a  probable  outlay  of  not  less  than  400,0C0Z. 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  Improvement  Trust's 
operations  there  has  been  ample  dwelling  house  accom- 
modation. From  1866  to  1873,  the  first  seven  years 
of  its  operations,  the  annual  avera/ge  of  unoccupied 
dwellings  within  the  city  amounted  to  aboirt  2,000, 
aocoi'ding  to  th&  official  returns,  and  the  number  has 
been  steadily  on  the  increase  owing  to  the  excessive 
number  of  buildings  which  have  been  erected.  From 
1878  to  1884,  the  last  seven  years  of  the  Trust's 
operations,  the  annual  average  of  unoccupied  dwellings 
amounted  to  9,936.  Adjoining  Glasgow,  there  are  one 
royal  burgh  and  nine  police  burghs  constituted  iinder 
the  General  Police  (Scotland)  Act,  1862,  and  in  the 
majority  of  these,  as  well  as  in  certain  parts  of  the 
Landward  district,  during  the  latter  period,  the  per- 
centage of  unoccupied  dwellings  was  even  greater  than 
that  within  the  citjr.  As  to  the  unoccupied  dwellings 
within  the  city,  it  will  be  observed  from  the  figures 
given  above,  that  the  annual  average  number  ft-om  1878 
to  1884  had  increased  about  five-fold  over  those  reported 
for  1866  to  1873,  while  in  the  period  from  1878  to  1884 
the  yearly  average  number  of  unoccupied  dwelling- 
houses  amounted  to  9,936,  about  one- twelfth  of  the 
whole  of  them;  the  unoccupied  "other  possessions" 
amounted  to  4,516,  or  fully  one-sixth  of  the  latter. 
The  rentals  for  these  are  not  all  published  separately, 
but  of  those  that  are  available,  the  returns  for  1878-79 
show  that  the  whole  possessions  unoccupied  that  year 
were  somewhat  under  the  average  number  for  the  seven 
years,  1878  to  1884.  But  taking  1878-79  as  the  nearest 
average  year,  the  following  is  the  result.  The  unoccupied 
dwellings  were  9,395,  representing  a  loss  in  rental  of 
109.673Z.,  which  at  a  moderate  computation  shows  an 
unproductive  capital  invested  in  house  property  of  one- 
and-a-half  millions  sterling.  Taking  ^' other  posses- 
sions "  for  the  same  year,  the  number  of  empties  is 
4,172,  representing  on  the  average  300,900Z.,  or  an 
additional  unproductive  capital  of  about  six  millions 
sterling.  These  together  amount  to  about  7,590,000^.  of 
capital,  for  the  past  seven  years  totally  unproductive. 
Again,  the  total  annual  average  number  of  unoccupied 
houses  within  the  city  being  9,936,  it  follows,  that  during 
that  period,  excess  house  accommodation  was  provided 
for  about  47,000  inhabitants.  This  severely  checked 
building  operations,  and  empty  houses  are  diminishing. 
According  to  recent  returns  by  the  assessor  "the 
"  number  of  unoccupied  dwelling-houses  for  1883-4 
"  was  7,124,  and  for  the  current  year  6,187;  and  the 
"  city  at  present  contains  800  families  mo  e  than  it  did 
"  at  the  same  time  last  year." 

The  statement  is  sometimes  made  that  small  houses 
pay  comparatively  a  greater  rent  than  the  larger  clube, 
computations  by  associations  have  satisfactorily  de- 
monstrated that  this  is  false.  The  official  returns 
skow  that  the  total  number  of  the  poorest  class  of 
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dwellings  in  the  city  in  1880-81  under  41.  rent  was 
8,803,  with  a  total  rental  of  31,425^.,  equal  to  about 
SI.  lis.  5d.  per  house  per  annum.  Dealing  with  these 
and  the  classes  above  them,  the  average  yearly  rent  of 
houses  of  one  apartment  in  the  older  class  of  tenements 
is  about  41.  lOa.  per  house,  and  in  the  new  tenements 
about  61.  per  house. 

The  average  yearly  rent  of  houses  of  two  apartments 
in  the  older  class  of  tenements  is  about  61.  per  house, 
and  in  new  tenements  in  the  most  eligible  situations 
about  91.  per  hoiise.  The  higher  rented  houses  of  both 
fiizes  contain  every  modern  improvement  and  sanitary 
adaptation. 

These  figures  are  corroborated  by  the  general  average 
rent  of  both  of  these  sizes  of  houses,  ascertained 
from  the  numbers  and  rental  given  in  the  official 
returns.  The  City  Chamberlain's  Report  for  1873-4, 
supplies  the  data  for  the  proportion  of  the  various 
denominations  of  houses  within  the  city.  On  this 
basis,  and  taking  all  the  old  and  new  houses  of  one 
and  two  apartments  respectively,  according  to  the  City 
Chamberlain's  Returns  for  1880-1,  the  latest  date  of 
their  publication,  the  following  result  appears:— The 
general  average  rent  of  all  houses  of  one  apartment  is 
about  bl.  5s.  per  house  per  annum,  and  of  all  houses  of 
two  apartments  about  81.  10s.  per  house  per  annum. 
These  figures  will  bear  favourable  comparison  with  the 
rents  for  similar  accommodation  in  the  large  English 
towns. 

The  majority  of  these  houses  are  inhabited  by  the 
independent  and  self-supporting  working  classes,  whose 
social  economy  in  the  management  of  their  houses  is 
satisfactory  alike  to  the  landlord's  and  to  the  sanitary 
authorities.  But  the  remainder  are  occupied  by  tenants 
of  a  lower  class,  who  are  intemperate,  filthy,  and 
destructive  in  their  habits.  They  neither  appreciate 
cleanliness  nor  convenience.  They  are  unsettled  in 
their  occupations,  and  their  continued  migrations  from 
place  to  place  give  them  great  facilities  for  escaping 
payment  of  their  debts  or  in  implementing  their 
obligations ;  indeed,  the  great  bulk  of  these  a^e 
habitually  on  the  move  for  the  express  purpose  of 
escaping  from  their  obligations  of  all  kinds,  old  and 
new.  Over  this  dirty  and  improvident  class  the  land- 
lord has  little  control,  and  the  sanitary  authorities  do 
not  seem  to  care  actively  to  interfere  in  regulating  their 
conduct. 

Glasgow  is  blessed  with  numerous  agencies  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  but  an  additional  agency  is  still 
required — the  sanitary  missionary  with  sufficient  in- 
telligence to  expound  to  such  tenants  the  benefits  of 
sanitation,  and  with  sufficient  power  to  enforce  personal 
observance  of  the  regulations  fonned  for  their  comfort 
and  well-being.  At  the  present  time  the  universal 
panacea  for  all  the  evils  relating  to  dwellings  occupied 
by  these  and  all  classes  of  tenants  seems  to  be  to  impose 
fresh  burdens  on  the  landlord,  and  to  throw  upon  him 
the  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  his  tenants,  with  whom 
he  dare  not  legally  interfere,  and  to  whom  he  has  been 
rendered  obnoxious  by  popular  agitators. 

The  housing  of  the  well-doing  poor  would  be  greatly 
facilitated  by  an  amendment  of  the  law  so  as  to  enable 
landlords  to  remove  expeditiously  and  inexpensively 
tenants  who  can  be  proved  to  be  a  moral  and  physical 
nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood. 

Our  associations,  after  carefully  considering  this 
question  in  all  its  aspects,  are  unable  to  discover  any 
plea  upon  which  additional  dwellings  for  the  humbler 
classes  could  be  erected  in  Glasgow,  either  i:>y  the  State 
or  private  enterprise.  Indeed,  State  interference  in 
such  a  matter  we  consider  to  be  uncalled  for  and 
impolitic.  Under  the  existing  law  there  are  ample 
powers  vested  in  the  authorities  to  prevent  the  con- 
tinuance or  creation  of  unsanitary  dwellings,  but  the 
health  of  the  community,  and  the  comfort  and  amenity 
of  populous  neighbourhoods  will  never  be  preserved,  till 
power  is  given  to  actively  interfere  with  and  control 
tenants  of  filthy  and  abandoned  habits. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servants, 
John  Dansken, 

President  of  the  Glasgow 
Landlords  Association. 

Jas.  Finellevy  Rees, 

President  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  House  Factors 
in  Glasgow. 
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LEITH. 

The  Housing  of  the  "Working  Classes  under  the  Artizans' 
and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Improvement  (Scotland) 
Acts,  1875  and  1880. 


36,  Water  Street,  Leith, 
SiK,  18th  April  1885 

I  BEG  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  16th  instant,  in  which  you  state  that  the  evidence 
as  to  Great  Britain  is  closed ;  and  that  no  more  than 
one  witness  was  examined  from  any  tovm  in  Scotland, 
excepting  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  In  other  circum- 
stances I  should  have  desired  the  opportunity  to  give 
evidence  as  to  the  administration  of  Sir  Richard  Cross' 
Artizans'  and  Labourers'  Dwellings  (Scotland)  Acts, 
1875  and  1880.  It  humbly  appears  to  me,  that  it  is  in 
the  administration  that  Sir  Richard  Cross'  Acts,  admit- 
ting their  principle,  have  proved  defective,  and  broken 
down,  in  Leith,  in  like  manner  as  in  the  City  of  London 
and  the  metropolis.  I  should  have  desired  to  tender 
evidence  and  be  examined  on  the  subject,  from  the  very 
exceptional  opportunities  of  observation  and  experience 
which  I  have  had  through  the  expenditure  of  both  time 
and  money  in  vindication  of  the  purity  of  administi'a- 
tion  of  these  benevolent  and  important  statutes.  On 
this  subject  I  respectfully  beg  that  I  may  be  permitted 
to  make  a  suggestion,  with  a  view  to  the  remedy  of  an 
administrative  defect  in  these  Acts.  The  principle, 
which  underlies  them,  is  assumed  by  me  to  be  recog- 
nised. The  object  of  the  leading  Act  is  thus  stated  in 
Hansard,  year  1875,  page  48: — 

"  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  declined  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment, or  the  subsequent  proposition  of  the  honourable 
baronet  (Sir  C.  Dilke),  on  the  ground  that  the  Bill  was 
never  intended  to  be  a  Town's  Improvement  Bill.  Its 
sole  object  was  to  provide  better  dwellings  for  a  larger 
class  of  persons,  who  were  now  compelled  to  crowd 
together  in  the  wretched  tenements  too  commonly  found 
in  large  towns." 

The  theory  by  which  Sir  Richard  Cross  proceeded  to 
work  out  the  problem  rested,  as  openly  announced  by 
him,  on  the  basis  that  the  corporate  bodies,  who  would 
have  to  administer  the  Act,  mostly  the  municipalities, 
would  sympathetically  have  good  intentions  and  un- 
biassed motives,  and  that  such  bodies  could  be  safely 
entrusted  with  a  large  measure  of  arbitrary  power. 
The  fact  is  now  patent  that  the  signal  failures  under 
these  Acts  have  arisen  in  large  measure  from  the 
facilities  given  local  authorities  in  making  and  passins; 
so-called  improvement  schemes,  and  from  the  absence 
of  safeguards  against  abuse  of  power  and  position  on 
the  part  of  the  local  administrators.  The  course  is  this, 
that  Sir  Richard  Cross  and  the  local  authorities  have 
been  found  to  agree  to  the  extent  of  having  a  clear 
space  for  reconstruction  as  a  district.  Beyond  the  stage 
of  the  cleared  district  they  naturally  see  things  under 
different  aspects.  At  this  point  these  Acts  have  failed 
of  their  statutory  object.  They  are  in  essence  con- 
structive Acts,  but  are  used  by  the  local  authorities  iu 
almost  every  instance  as  destructive  Acts.  Reference 
is  respectfully  made  to  the  evidence  before  the  Select 
Committee  of  1881,  Questions  Nos.  5275  and  5276.  The 
clearance  of  Area  D.  in  Leith  is  a  striking  instance,  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  even  sanitary  dwelling-houses 
there,  81  such  dwellings  destroyed  in  that  area,  without 
one  particle  of  arrangement  at  the  time  ens.iring  re- 
imposition  of  suitable  buildings  when  cleared,  is  cer- 
tainly a  novel  illustration  of  progress  and  improvement 
under  these  Acts  in  the  supply  of  working  class 
dwellings. 

How  such  happens  is  simple,  there  is,  I  humbly  think, 
an  unwise  absence  of  statutory  provision  for  securing 
that  the  processes  of  demolition  and  construction  will 
simultaneous,  or  that  the  first  being  done,  or  happening, 
will  secure  the  second.  The  statutory  "  notice  "  which 
is  required  "  before  taking  any  16  houses  or  more  " 
is  trea:edas  a  mere  historical  statement,  it  is  simply 
put  on  record  by  the  sheriff  ministerially,  and  is  repeated 
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or  not,  the  Leith  local  authority  have  not  thought  it 
incumbent  to  do  it  more  than  once  in  a  scheme,  and  are 
taking  elsewhere  without  notice  now,  with  like  negative 
effect,  until  a  complete  clearance  is  made,  when,  of 
course,  all  protection  and  virtue  in  it  cease.  The 
"  notice  "  to  take  should,  as  in  many  railway  and  other 
Acts,  be  secured  and  inseparably  correlated  to  the 
corresponding  provision  of  accommodation. 

Further,  the  sheriff's  duty  should  be  made  clearly  a 
judicial  one  in  the  spirit  of  the  statute.  A  pure  and 
simple  clearance  of  a  district,  nothing  being  done  else- 
where, should  be  an  administrative  impracticability,  by 
operation  of  machinery  in  the  Act  itself. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  indicate  the  opinion  that  if  the 
Home  Secretary  as  confirming  authority,  had  issued 
*'  Instructions  to  Local  Authorities  "  in  Scotland,  of  the 
same  nature  as  those  issued  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  Engliind  to  those  local  authorities  under  its 
jurisdiction  as  confirming  authority,  the  Leith  scheme 
won  Id  Lave  had  a  different  history,  and  would  not  have 
been  the  public  scandal  it  is  to-day. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)       Jamks  Heddle. 

J.  E.  C.  Bodley,  Esq., 

Secretary,  Royal  Commission  on  the 

Housing  of  the  Working  Classes. 
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Statement  of  the  Highland  and  Land  Law  Reform 
Association. 

Crofter  Dwellings. 

Taking  the  rough  distinction  of  Highland  crofter 
dwellings  into  "white  houses"  and  "black  houses," 
there  is  little  peculiar  to  the  former  class  which  does 
not  hold  good  with  regard  to  the  dwellings  of  the  poor 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  But  the  "  black  houses  " 
furnish  a  type  of  a  class  of  dwellings  which  has  prac- 
tically made  no  advance  since  the  time  of  the  Stuarts. 
They  are  gradually  disappearing  from  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Highland  counties,  but  along  the  west 
coast,  and  in  the  islands  generally,  they  still  form  the 
large  majority  of  crofter  dwellings. 

The  west  coast  crofter  has  two  foes  to  contend  with 
— the  fierce  Atlantic  blast,  and  the  drenching  winter 
rains.  In  building  a  house,  therefore,  the  two  points 
which  he  must  above  all  see  to,  are  that  it  shall  keep 
him  dry  and  warm.  What  is  good  for  himself  is  good 
for  his  cattle  and  poultry,  so  while  he  is  about  it  he 
Imilds  a  house  large  enough  to  shelter  them  all. 

A  Crofte7-'s  House  in  Lewis. 

The  walls  are  built  of  stones,  gathared  from  the  fields, 
and  fitted  roughly  together.  To  keep  out  the  wind 
they  are  made  five  feet  thick,  and  both  side  walls  and 
gable  ends  are  but  six  feet  in  height.  On  the  inner 
edge  of  these  massive  walls  the  roof  timbers  rest.  They 
are  covered  with  thatch,  a  foot  or  two  thick,  there 
being  no  well-defined  ridge,  but  a  rounded  top  like  an 
elongated  beehive.  The  houses  vary  from  30  to  60  feet 
in  length,  and  are  15  feet  wide.  You  stoop  your  head 
as  you  enter  by  the  only  door,  and  if  your  visit  is  in 
July,  you  make  an  unexpected  descent  of  a  foot  down 
to  the  earthern  floor.  If  your  visit  is  in  March,  the 
inside  level  is  higher  thau  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
for  you  step  upon  a  thick  mass  of  wet  cattle-bedding 
and  dung,  which  has  accumulated  since  the  previous 
summer.  Coming  in  fi  om  the  light  of  day  you  stumble 
in  the  deep  obscurity,  which  is  barely  relieved  by  the 
single  window  of  a  foot  square.  You  make  your  way 
over  the  spongy  surface,  and  at  length  find  yourself 
on  firm  ground  a,s  you  approach  the  large  peat  fire 
burning  on  the  middle  of  the  floor,  the  smoke  from 
which  fills  the  whole  house,  and  finds  a  partial  egress 
through  the  thatch,  for  there  is  no  chimney.  You 
receive  a  hospitable  welcome  from  the  host,  who 
courteously  invites  you  to  take  a  seat.  Oveihead  the 
cackling  of  the  hens,  which  are  striving  for  the  warmest 
roost  near  the  fire,  attracts  your  notice.  Near  the 
window  there  is  a  deal  table,  and  dimly  visible  through 
^  the  smoke  are  two  pallet  beds  at  the  inner  end  of  the 
apartment.  The  lowing  of  a  calf  at  the  far  end  of  the 
A  17557. 


house,  beyond  the  door  by  which  yon  entered,  leads 
you  to  grope  your  way  thither,  and  you  are  told  that  at 
present  the  rest  of  the  bestial  are  grazing  outside. 

In  this  house,  such  as  it  is,  the  crofter  has  secured 
the  two  essential  requisites  of  dryness  and  warmth 
The  walls  and  thatch  effectually  keep  out  the  wind  and 
the  rain.  None  of  the  heat  is  lost,  arising  from  the 
generous  fire,  round  which  a  large  circle  can  gather. 
His  roof,  and  the  floor  of  the  cattle  end  of  the  house, 
furnish  a  valuable  supply  of  manure  for  the  potato 
fields.  In  spring  the  men  and  women  clear  out  the 
whole  accumulation  of  cow  dung  and  bedding,  which 
they  carry  in  creels,  and  deposit  on  the  field.  Later  in 
the  summer  they  strip  from  the  roof  the  thatch  which 
is  now  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  soot  of  a  twelve- 
month's fires,  and  spread  it  as  a  top-dressing  to  the 
potato  drills,  where  it  proves  an  invaluable  stimulant. 

These  houses  are  now  happily  becoming  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  Most  of  the  larger  houses  have 
a  partial  division  between  the  cow  end  and  the  central 
kitchen  apartment,  beyond  which  agam  there  is  a 
second  partition,  dividing  oft"  the  inner  room,  which 
has  a  fire-place,  with  a  chimney  in  the  gable,  and 
another  window.  In  this  room  may  be  found  a  table 
with  a  cloth  spread,  and  chairs  to  sit  on,  but  the  tem- 
perature is  perceptibly  lower,  as  so  much  of  the  heat 
escapes.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  by  Canadian 
emigrants,  who  have  revisited  their  old  homes,  that 
instead  of  the  open  fire-place  in  the  wall,  the  Canadian 
plan  should  be  adopted  of  a  stove  in  the  centre  of  the 
apartment,  from  which  the  flue  could  be  carried  into 
the  inner  room,  and  thence  into  the  cow-house,  built 
at  the  back  of  the  dwelling.  This  would  pj'ovide  a  clean 
and  tidy  heating  apparatus,  which  would  diffuse  as 
much  warmth  as  was  required  both  for  the  family,  the 
cattle,  and  the  poultry.  Every  now  and  again  the  flue 
could  be  swept  out,  and  the  soot  kept  by  itself  for  the 
potato  field. 

Br.  MacRae's  Account  of  Lewis  Houses. 

It  will  be  allowed  by  all  who  know  anything  of  the 
matter  that  no  better  authority  exists  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  Lewis  than  Dr.  MacRae,  of  Stornoway.  He 
makes  this  statement  before  the  Crofters'  Commission  : 

"  The  crofters'  domiciles  also  as  well  as  their  crofts 
very  generally  need  thorough  re-modelling.  In  three- 
fourths  of  them  is  no  regard  paid  to  science  in  site, 
style  of  erection,  or  sanitary  safeguards.  Even  when 
walls,  roof,  and  separate  apartments  are  passable,  the 
surroundings  are  sadly  neglected, — without  proper 
roadway  levellings  or  drainage.  Some  planted  so  in 
peat  banks  and  hollows,  or  between  earth  mounds,  or 
on  moss-imbedded  boulders,  that  di-aining  is  scarcely 
possible.  Hence,  reeking  cesspools  and  unhealthy 
stagnation  of  a  variety  of  things  offensive  within  and 
without,  leading,  it  would  almost  seem,  in  the  worst 
examples,  from  long  association,  to  a  general  tolerance 
of  filth,  as  if  it  were  a  vested  interest.  Reform  in  this 
direction  lies  not  only  with  our  landlords,  but  with  all 
empowered  to  secure  to  our  loyal  islanders  the  full 
benefits  of  civilisation,  and  the  rightful  fruit  of  their 
labour  " 

Bemedics. 

Various  efforts  have  been  made  by  proprietors  to 
induce  the  crofters  to  build  improved  houses.  The 
failure  which  has  generally  attended  these  plans  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  began  at  the  wrong  end.  It  is  of 
no  use  to  attempt  to  enforce  codes  of  estate  regulations 
with  new  conditions  which  merely  harass  the  people, 
while  they  are  left  in  their  present  hopeless  condition. 
These  regulations  compel  the  people  to  acknowledge 
the  landlord  as  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  houses,  bind 
them  to  maintain  the  houses  in  good  repair,  and  hand 
them  over  in  that  condition  on  removal,  bind  them  on 
no  account  to  destroj',  injure,  or  carry  away  any  part 
of  the  buildings  on  the  ground  or  pretence  that  they 
were  erected  by  themselves,  and  had  received  no 
recompense  for  them.  Further,  a  common  condition 
in  leases  is  that  the  tenant  renounces  all  claim  for 
compensation  at  the  end  of  his  tack  for  any  houses 
built,  or  to  be  built,  upon  his  holding. 

An  illustration  may  be  given  of  the  abuses  of  land- 
lords' power  from  the  case  of  the 

Easdale  Cottages. 

The  white  houses  of  Easdale  slate  quarries  consist  of 
a  room  and  kitchen  with  a  closet.  They  were  built  by 
themselves,  with  the  proprietor's  consent.    They  had 
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no  title  deeds,  but  the  proprietor's  word,  which  they 
considered  as  good  as  any  titles.  Each  house  cost 
from  40L  to  501.,  besides  the  labour  of  the  people 
themselves  in  procuring  stone  and  aiding  the  masons 
and  joiners.  While  the  old  proprietor  lived  they  were 
allowed  to  sell  their  houses,  and  make  the  best  bargain 
they  could  if  they  were  leaving  the  place,  or  they 
could  make  them  over  to  a  widow  or  child  at  death. 
The  only  charge  made  by  the  proprietor  was  5s.  a  year, 
seeing  that  there  was  no  soil  on  the  ground  on  which 
the  houses  were  built.  The  quarriers  put  soil  on  the 
quarry  debris  behind,  and  made  gardens  themselves. 

Shortly  after  the  proprietor's  death  a  new  factor 
came,  and  they  had  to  go  to  Lord  Bredalbane's  oflBce 
and  sign  documents  in  which  it  was  stated  that  they 
had  no  right  to  the  houses,  and  they  had  to  agree  to 
pay  a  certain  rent  or  else  leave  the  place.  The  rents 
put  on  them  ran  from  11.  12s.  to  2 Z.  12s.  a  year.  Those 
who  had  tidy  houses,  and  being  thrifty  had  good 
furniture,  had  to  pay  20  per  cent,  more  than  those  who 
were  not  so  careful,  although  the  size  of  the  houses  and 
other  circumstances  were  the  same. 

When  it  happened  that  a  large  number  had  to  leave 
to  better  their  circumstances  elsewhere,  they  got  no 
compensation,  and  strangers  went  into  the  houses  for 
the  same  rent  as  was  paid  by  those  who  built  them. 
The  present  proprietor  derives  from  4.001.  to  500Z.  of 
annual  revenue  from  cottages  built  by  the  hard 
earnings  of  quarriers  in  the  islands  of  Easdale,  Seil, 
and  Luing.  Although  40  years  have  elapsed  since 
those  changes  took  place,  some  of  the  old  people  who 
built  the  houses  still  survive,  and  their  descendants 
feel  keenly  the  manner  in  which  their  parents  were 
treated. 

In  the  case  of  "black  houses"  where  the  crofters 
have  themselves  provided  the  roof  timbers  they  are 
allowed  to  carry  them  away  on  removing. 

It  is  evident  that  the  first  requisite  is  that  the 
crofters  should  have  full  security  that  they  shall  reap 
the  fruit  themselves  of  whatever  improvements  they 
may  make.  If  this  were  conferred  upon  them  there 
would  be  a  speedy  change  from  the  old  order  of  things, 
a  new  energy  would  be  infused  into  the  people,  and 
they  would  quickly  shake  off  the  torpor  brought  on  by 
generations  of  oppression. 


Wliat  the  Proprietors  have  done. 

The  proprietors  maintain  that  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  erect  good  houses  for  crofters  as  they  do  for 
large  farmers.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  trial  has 
been  fairly  made.  Both  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  and 
the  late  Sir  James  Matheson  expended  vast  sums  on 
their  estates,  but  the  evidence  given  before  the  Crofters' 
Commission  shows  that  this  was  mainly  for  the  benefit 
of  large  tenants.  The  statistics  furnished  by  Mr. 
Cj  awford,  factor  at  Tongue,  show  that  in  the  district  of 
Sutherland,  embracing  the  parishes  of  Eeay,  Farr, 
and  Tongue,  there  are  13  large  farms  with  a  rental  of 
10,844Z.,  and  29  sporting  subjects  with  a  rental  of 
7,200L,  making  altogether  42  holdings  at  a  rental 
of  18,044L  There  are  687  crofters  at  a  rental  of  2,118Z., 
so  that  the  proportion  of  rent  derived  from  crofters 
compared  with  that  from  large  tenants  is  as  1  to  9. 

For  the  20  years  ending  1883  the  expenditure  on 
farm  buildings,  lodges,  &c.  was  63,000Z.,  and  on 
crofters'  dwellings  2,533?.,  giving  a  proportion  of  1  to 
20  ;  so  that  while  the  crofters'  rents  were  one-ninth  of 
the  large  tenants  they  only  received  one-twentieth  of 
the  sum  given  to  the  latter  for  buildings.  In  other 
words  the  large  tenants,  with  their  ample  capital, 
received  from  the  proprietor  twice  the  amount  for 
buildings  in  proportion  to  their  rent  that  the  small 
tenants  did,  a  new  gloss  on  the  old  saying,  "  To  him 
"  that  hath  shall  be  given,"  &c. 

No  accoimt  is  taken  here  of  the  enormous  amount 
expended  on  "reclamation  and  improvements,"  most 
of  which  was  done  in  the  interest  of  the  large  tenants. 

Taking  the  island  of  Lewis,  where  the  late  Sir  James 
Matheson  expended  99,000Z.  on  reclamation  of  lands,  the 
evidence  given  by  the  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Mackay,  brings 
out  that  less  than  3,0OOZ.  of  that  sum  was  expended  on 
the  lands  nov,  in  possession  of  the  crofters. 


Wliai  the  Crofters  can  do  for  themselves. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  aid  given  by  the  landlords, 
the  crofters  have  much  in  their  own  power.  But  to 
enable  them  to  do  any  good  the  former  policy  must 
be  reversed.  Where  crolters  were  cleared  from  their 
holdings  to  make  room  for  large  farms,  and  thrust  in 
among  the  tenants  of  other  townships,  whose  lots  were 
thus  divided,  the  overcrowding  must  be  relieved.  The 
crofters  must  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  lands  from 
which  they  were  cleared,  and  holdings  given  to  them  of 
a  size  sufficient  to  maintain  a  family. 

The  pasture  lands  of  which  they  were  deprived  must 
be  restored  to  them,  and  security  must  be  giveii  to 
them  against  arbitrary  eviction. 

The  crofters  are  often  charged  with  laziness,  but  is 
there  any  wonder  that  they  put  no  heart  into  their 
work  when  they  are  liable  at  any  time  to  be  deprived  of 
the  fruit  of  their  labours.  We  close  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  MacEae:  "Let  the  large  tracts  of  arable  and 
"  pasture  lands  adjacent  to  good  harbours  and  fishing 
"  ground,  presently  held  by  tacksmen,  be  allocated, 
"  when  out  of  lease,  to  crofters  on  fair  terms  of 
"  rent  and  lease.  With  a  better  system  of  tillage, 
"  and  under  fairly  adjusted  terms  of  lease,  rental,  and 
"  compensation,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  croft 
"  should  not  cope  in  productiveness  and  return  with 
"  the  large  arable  farm.  Given  on  equitable  terms, 
"  a  holding  of  bodic  six  acres  in  fishing  districts, 
"  often  in  purely  agricultural  parts,  guarded  against 
"  sub-division  and  squatting,  restricted  to  summing 
"  according  to  rental  and  grazing,  the  charge  of  hill 
"  stock  being  committed  to  a  competent  common  herd. 
"  Given  also  adequate  stimulus  to  treat  the  soil  on  the 
"  improved  system  of  agriculture— to  alternate  rest 
"  and  cropping,  and  so  arranging  that  two  or  more 
"  neighbours  could  show  not  only  a  common  fence, 
"  but  also  common  implements,  so  far  as  to  lighten 
"  materially  their  toil,  one  plough  and  pair  of  harrows 
"  would  serve  three  crofts ;  with  these  advantages  the 
"  earth  would  yield  her  produce  as  never  before,  the 
"  crofters  burden  and  drudgery  would  be  lightened, 
"  and  some  progress  made  towards  a  comfort  and 
"  prosperity  less  liable  to  the  violent  fluctuations  that 
"  have  hitherto  afiected  land  returns." 

Alexandeh  Mackenzie,  1  Joint 
DuGAiD  Cowan,  j  Secretaries. 


Appendix  F. 

FORT  WILLIAM. 

Procurator  Fiscal's  Office,  Fort  William 
Gentlemen,  7th  April  1885. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  I  should  bring 
under  your  notice  the  condition  of  a  dwelling  in  Low 
Street,  Fort  William,  as  disclosed  in  an  inquiiy  made 
by  me  touching  the  death  of  a  child,  which  occurred  on 
the  morning  of  Sunday,  29th  March  last. 

The  tenant  of  the  dwelling  in  question,  a  pensioner 
and  labourer,  called  on  the  inspector  of  police  and  re- 
ported that  his  wife  on  wakening  found  her  child,  five 
weeks  old,  to  be  dead.  It  was  ascertained  that  the 
family  all  slept  on  a  "  shake  down  "  on  the  floor.  The 
dwelling  consisted  of  an  apartment,  12  feet  six  inches, 
by  six  feet  six  inches,  without  any  vent.  The  family 
consisted  of  the  husband  and  wife,  a  boy  of  five  years, 
a  gill  of  three  years,  and  the  infant.  An  illegitimate 
daughter  of  the  wife,  about  14  years  of  age,  lay  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  and  a  son  of  the  husband,  18  years  of 
age,  lay  at  the  side  of  the  bed,  on  a  mat. 

It  is  understood  that  there  are  not  a  few  other  houses 
in  Fort  William  small,  ill- ventilated,  and  equally  over- 
crowded. 

I  am,  &c., 
(Signed)       D.  M.  Macniven, 
To  the  Eoyal  Commissioners  Procurator  Fiscal, 

for  Inquiry  into  the  Dwellings 
of  the  Poor. 
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Appendix  G. 


Number  of  Families  occupying  Houses  of  Dipferent  Sizes  in  Scotland  in  1881. 


The  Counties  are  arranged  in  Geograpliical  Order,  so  that  a  zig-zag  line  beginning  at  the  North  of  Scotland 
and  carried  to  the  South,  passes  successively  through  every  County.  The  following  List  shows  that  order, 
and  the  number  affixed  to  each  County  corresponds  through  the  Volume  : — 


1.  Shetland. 

2.  Orkney. 

3.  Caithness. 

4.  Sutherland. 

5.  Ross  AND  Ckomakty, 

6.  Inverness. 

7.  Nairn. 

8.  Elgin. 

9.  Banff. 

10.  Aberdeen. 

11.  Kincardine. 


12.  Forfar. 

13.  Perth. 

14.  Fife. 

15.  Kinross. 

16.  Clackmannan. 

17.  Stirling. 

18.  Dumbarton. 

19.  Argyle. 

20.  Bute. 

21.  Renfrew, 

22.  Ayr, 


23.  Lanark. 

24.  Linlithgow. 

25.  Edinburgh. 

26.  Haddington. 

27.  Berwick. 

28.  Peebles. 

29.  Selkirk. 

30.  Roxburgh. 

31.  Dumfries. 

32.  Kirkcudbright. 

33.  Wigtown. 
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NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES,  1881, 

IN  SCOTLAND  AND  ITS  REGISTRATION  COUNTIES. 


NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  IN  EACH  FAMILY. 

u 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
to 
20 

21 
to 
25 

26 
to 
30 

31- 

Total  Numl  ( 
of  Families, 

NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES. 

SCOTLAND 

74,70S 

124,741 

123,718 

118,4^2 

106,280 

98,886 

B7,70e 

46,764 

28,478 

15,132 " 

7,662 

8,663 

1,688 

948 

523 

661 

176 

96 

407 

510,699 

DIVISIONS. 

L  KORTHERN  - 

2,735 

4,157 

4,167 

3,926 

3,46 

1 

2,853 

2,282 

1,668 

997 

548 

284 

IS 

!2 

65 

18 

8 

19 

1 

1 

27,292 

II.  NORTH-WESTERN 

4,064 

5,601 

5,285 

5,075 

4.741 

4,061 

3,141 

2,155 

1,2:0 

6S1 

331 

133 

74 

39 

26 

28 

6 

1 

P 

36,601 

III.  NORTH-EASTERN - 

9,841 

13,277 

13,196 

12,618 

11,324 

9,525 

7,301 

6,487 

3,365 

1,912 

1,051 1 

599 

289 

212 

90 

115 

16 

11 

40 

90,269 

IV.  EAST-MIDLAND 

15,691 

24,257 

22,196 

19,956 

17,200 

13,933 

10,502 

7,016 

4,190 

2,220 

1.059 

478 

194 

100 

61 

89 

28 

10 

61 

139,238 

V.  WEST-MIDLAND 

5,485 

8,854 

8,845 

8,521 

7,633 

6,686 

5,141 

3,636 

2,r;69 

1,278 

707 

365 

163 

75 

60 

53 

10 

6 

27 

59,914 

VI.  SOUTH-WESTERN 

20,575 

43,102 

44,622 

44,565 

40,903 

34,389 

26,02t 

17,669 

10,534 

6,467 

2,688 

1,201 

484 

266 

130 

157 

39 

30 

138 

292,979 

VII.  SOUTH-EASTERN  - 

12,021 

18,678 

18,362 

17,246 

15,367 

12,757 

9,633 

6,526 

4,105 

2,127 

1,057 

517 

264 

162 

97 

138 

59 

26 

10!) 

119,253 

VIII.  SOUTHERN  - 

4,296 

6  565 

5,051 

4  680 

3  68' 

2  617 

1  668 

999 

485 

258 

165 

76 

51 

11 

23 

45 153 

COUNTIES. 

I.  Northern. 

1.  SHETLAND 

2.  ORKNEY 

627 
775 

899 
1,135 

827 
1,135 

849 
1,040 

719 

967 

685 
738 

60; 
60( 

!  463 
)  381 

284 
225 

169 
129 

6<i 
G5 

27 
31 

18 
17 

4 

7 

4 
1 

2 
6 

- 

- 

- 

6,140 
7,252 

3.  CAITHNESS 

4.  SUTHERLAND 

923 
510 

1,451 

672 

1,377 

828 

1.242 

795 

1,150 
625 

891 
539 

69' 

38i 

J  644 
J  270 

318 
170 

157 
93 

106 

53 

47 
17 

12 

8 

3 
4 

1 

2 

5 
6 

1 

1 

- 

8,!'25 
4,975 

II.  North-Western. 

5.  ROSS  &  CROMARTY  - 

6.  INVERNESS       -  - 

2,000 
2,064 

2,679 
2,822 

2,525 
2,760 

2,365 
2,710 

2,322 
2,419 

1,981 
2,080 

1,69 
1,65 

3  1,041 
1  1,114 

652 
598 

262 
319 

149 
182 

51 
82 

39 
35 

15 
24 

9 

17 

11 
17 

1 

5 

1 

1 

8 

17,693 
18,908 

III.  North-Eastern. 

7.  NAIRN 

8.  ELGIN  (or  MORAY 

)  - 

256 
1,221 

309 
1,553 

297 
1,650 

274 
1,401 

237 
1,215 

195 
1,015 

16 
76 

4  126 
t  545 

66 
872 

80 
186 

2( 
111 

7 

74 

6 

29 

3 

28 

- 

5 

6 
IC 

1 
4 

1 

2 

- 

4 

1.998 
10,091 

9,  BANFF 

10.  ABERDEEN  - 

11.  KINCARDINE  - 

6',164 
868 

1,860 

sisso 

1,205 

1,917 

8,293 
1,139 

1,857 
8,048 
1,038 

1,603 
7,353 
916 

1.417 
6,062 
SS3 

1,05 

4,68 
63 

4  782 
0  3,550 
J  486 

467 
2,150 
309 

284 
1,271 
141 

154 
682 
84 

S 

81 
96 
41 

26 
203 
25 

20 

148 
13 

19 
67 
9 

22 
70 
7 

2 
6 
8 

2 
3 
8 

4 
30 
2 

12,902 
57,516 
7,762 

IV.  East-M  dland. 

12.  FORFAR 

13.  PERTH  - 

6,207 
4,121 

11,061 
5,263 

10,070 
4,822 

9,146 
4,2U8 

7,871 
3,533 

6,S42 
2,86( 

4,67 
2,19 

5  3,142 
2  1,423 

1,774 
950 

899 
510 

449 
244 

189 
124 

67 
63 

29 
39 

22 
20 

37 
26 

4 
13 

6 

31 
22 

62,021 
30,'l34 

14.  FIFE 

15.  KINROSS 

16.  CLACKMANNAN 

4,472 
318 
57  i 

6,!'00 
355 
778 

6,172 
325 
807 

5,668 
231 
703 

4,922 
218 
656 

3,97f 
153 
610 

3,07 
10 
45 

)  2,05( 
8  88 
1  307 

l,20i 
54 
203 

685 
24 
102 

307 
13 
46 

136 
1 
23 

49 

2 

13 

26 
6 

K 
3 

1$ 
7 

6 
1 
2 

8 

8 

on  fAO 

1,891 
5,290 

V.  West-Midland. 

17.  STIRLING 

18.  DUMBARTON  - 

1,914 
1,18-- 

3,115 
2,835 

3,302 
2,311 

3,241 
2,232 

2,957 
2,023 

2,642 
1,848 

1,95 
1,52 

9  1,381 
2  l,04t 

919 
678 

473 
853 

263 
226 

129 
100 

51 
41 

25 
19 

24 
11 

20 
8 

3 
6 

'  2 
1 

10 
6 

22,420 
15,957 

19.  ARGYLL 

20.  BUTE 

1  91J 
47C 

2  704 
'700 

2  562 
'670 

2,456 
5i'2 

2,183 
470 

1,83C 
360 

1,37 
28 

9  99S 
1  207 

651 
121 

889 
63 

IPfl 
36 

107 
29 

66 
15 

28 
8 

18 
2 

21 

S 

1 

3 

8 
3 

17,499 
4,0S8 

VI.  S..uth-Westem. 

21.  RENFREW 

22.  AYR 

2,761 
8,178 

6,676 
6,238 

6.980 
6,558 

6.914 
6,833 

6,450 
6,042 

5.637 
5,271 

4,80 
4,24 

1  2,947 
5  2,906 

1,819 
1,903 

967 
1,061 

48£ 
531 

228 
246 

88 
102 

47 
64 

SO 
29 

27 
26 

6 
6 

4 
4 

32 
17 

46,397 
1  45,052 

23.  LANARK 

14,336 

30,188 

31,084 

31,318 

28,411 

23,481 

17,47 

4  11,814 

6,812 

8,489 

1,666 

m 

294 

165 

71 

102 

29 

1 

22 

89 

201,530 

VII.  SoutJi- Eastern. 

24.  LINLITHGOW  - 

25.  EDIiNBURGH  - 

745 
9,05! 

1,136 
13,920 

1,262 
13,383 

1,264 
12,358 

1,214 
10,997' 

1.054 
8,876 

86 
6,66 

4  624 
9  4,487 

416 
2,7.37 

222 
1,422 

81 

728 

43 
868 

23 
183 

7 

124 

10 
73 

18 
102 

1 

55 

20 

3 
103 

8,981 
85,652 

26.  HADniNGTON  - 

27.  BERWICK 

793 
751 

1,,358 
1,079 

1,296 
1,142 

1.254 
1,110 

1,014 

994 

992 
821 

67 

67 

7  456 

8  436 

33€ 
292 

163 
155 

74 
89 

29 
41 

18 
21 

4 
12 

4 
1 

8 

- 

2 
3 

2 

8,483 
7,083 

28.  PEEBLES 

29.  SELKIRK  • 

28.'i 
89C 

436 
750 

408 
871 

424 
836 

366 
782 

326 
68S 

23 
60 

9  196 
8  831 

116 

210 

54 
111 

31 
64 

19 
27 

11 

8 

9 
6 

f 
3 

4 
2 

2 
1 

1 

1 

2,925 
5,579 

VIII.  Southern, 

30.  ROXBURGH 

31.  DUMFRIES 

906 
1,674 

1,671 
2,468 

1,786 
2,599 

1,593 
2.472 

1.471 
2,073 

1,265 
1,687 

88 
1,30 

9  6.36 
6  923 

442 
681 

262 
330 

105 
192 

68 
87 

80 
61 

25 
19 

7 
18 

20 

8 
6 

6 
6 

7 

li. 

11,176 
10,536 

."52,  KIRKCUDBRIGHT  - 
33.  WIGTOWN 

927 

78C 

1,460 
1,216 

1,397 
1,263 

1,849 
1,151 

1,108 

999 

907 
831 

81 
67 

5  660 
4^  602 

325 
320 

195 
212 

IOC 
88 

54 
64 

87 
37 

16 
16 

13 
IS 

1  6 
8 

3 
1 

1 

3 

9,268 
8,178 
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NTJMBER  OF  FAMILIES  OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES,  1881, 

IN  THE  TOWN  GROUPS  OF  THE  REGISTRATION  COUNTIES  OF  SCOTLAND. 


NUMBER  OP  PERSONS  IN  EACH  FAMILY. 

u 

e  . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

to 
20 

21 

to 
25 

26 
to 
30 

M- 

Total  Numb 
of  Families 

NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES. 

SCOTLAND 

47,605 

.  82,540 

1  80,485 

76,822 

67,791 

55,585 

41,251 

27,697 

16,045 

j  8,850 

4,086 

1,813 

784 

432 

244 

804 

j  120 

66 

j  311 

512,225 

DIVISIONS. 

1 

I.  NORTHERN 

70J 

943 

797 

682 

636 

410 

334 

241 

132 

69 

44 

11 

8 

2 

1 

3 

1 

- 

- 

4,9!  9 

11.  iNUlCi  Ji- VV  JiiS  liiiviN 

672 

818 

771 

657 

549 

446 

324 

260 

114 

66 

45 

27 

11 

8 

4 

4 

2 

4 

4,767 

III.  NORTH-EASTERN 

5,437 

7,041 

6,446 

5,935 

5,040 

4,013 

2,885 

2,084 

1,165 

674 

826 

149 

63 

50 

19 

25 

4 

6 

34 

41,395 

IV.  EAST-MIDLAND  - 

9,485 

1.5,211 

13,784 

12,582 

10,798 

8,760 

6,467 

4,295 

2,475 

1,291 

604 

272 

107 

50 

82 

51 

18 

9 

45 

86,336 

V.  WEST-MIDLAND  - 

2,524 

4,377 

4,444 

4,168 

3,618 

3,100 

2,105 

1,643 

1,034 

571 

264 

139 

48 

28 

19 

19 

6 

4 

14 

28,485 

VI.  SOUTH-WESTERN 

17  37; 

37,124 

37  671 

37,479 

8.3,971 

28,014 

20,806 

13,816 

7,925 

3,974 

1,941 

786 

318 

176 

89 

91 

29 

22 

111 

241  716 

VII.  SOUTH-EASTERN - 

9,572 

14,369 

13,887 

12,845 

11,281 

9,172 

6,832 

4,550 

2,695 

1,419 

728 

867 

182 

109 

69 

94 

51 

19 

90 

88,331 

VIIL  SOUTHERN    -  - 

1,734 

2,657 

2,685 

2,474 

1,998 

1,610 

1,198 

808 

503 

296 

133 

62 

47 

14 

11 

17 

9 

7 

13 

16,276 

COUNTIES. 

I.  yortJ-ern. 

1.  SHETLAND 

2.  ORKNEY  - 

118 

192 

216 
214 

158 
156 

146 
148 

83 
116 

80 
81 

74 
59 

46 
50 

23 
18 

11 
10 

6 
6 

2 
2 

3 
1 

1 

9l'.7 
1,053 

3.  CAITHNE-:S  - 

4.  SUTHERLAND  - 

395 

613 

483 

388 

337 

249 

201 

145 

91 

48 

32 

7 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

- 

- 

2,899 

II.  North-Western. 

5.  ROSS  &  CROMARTY  - 

6.  INVERNESS       -  - 

63 

609 

94 
72 1 

113 

658 

78 
579 

72 
477 

58 
388 

47 
277 

26 
231 

23 
91 

6 
50 

7 

38 

5 
22 

3 
8 

8 

4 

2 
2 

2 

- 

4 

697 
4,170 

III.  Ifor  h- Eastern. 

1.  NAIRN 

8.  ELGIX  (or  MORAY)  - 

1.53 
521 

176 
631 

172 
581 

140 
53  i 

124 

424 

92 
329 

85 
240 

49 
165 

17 
97 

14 
52 

6 
21 

15 

3 
4 

7 

- 

2 
4 

1 

2 

'4 

1,033 
3,632 

9.  BANP-P 

10.  ABERDEEN  - 

11.  KINCARDINE      -  - 

656 
3  925 
'182 

812 

5  yi3 

'209 

713 

4  8*>5 
153 

726 
4,414 
'l21 

578 
3,798 
'll6 

476 
3,020 
'  06 

343 
2  155 
'  62 

262 
1  572 
'  36 

1.34 

884 
33 

73 

523 

12 

43 

252 

4 

21 
110 
3 

3 
51 
2 

4 

88 
1 

2 
lb 
1 

1 

18 

- 

3 

- 

3 

2 
27 
1 

4,851 
30,847 
1,082 

IV.  Eaxt- Midland. 

12.  FORE  A  R 

13.  PERTH 

5  168 
1^592 

9 134 
2A37 

1,893 

7,441 
1^714 

6,399 
l',398 

5,119 
l!ll5 

3  766 
804 

2  501 
525 

1  403 
'333 

183 

342 
80 

148 

43 

61 
21 

20 
8 

15 
5 

28 
7 

3 
6 

6 
1 

25 

50,475 
11,881 

14.  FIFE 

-t  f      TT"  T  AT  n  /A  C  CI 

1.5.  KINROSS 

16.  CLACKMANNAN 

2,312 
- 

413 

3,382 
558 

3,113 
377 

2,916 
511 

2,564 
437 

2,102 
424 

1,566 
331 

1,071 
198 

609 
ISO 

352 
51 

158 
24 

70 
11 

26 
9 

19 
3 

9 
3 

11 
5 

7 
2 

2 

20.293 
3,687 

V.  West-Midland. 

17.  STIRLING 

18.  DUMBARTON      -  - 

1,121 
716 

1,892 
1,475 

1,988 
1,443 

1,950 
1,390 

1,681 
1,251 

1,462 
1,154 

1,058 
944 

739 
643 

453 
423 

245 
224 

98 
126 

53 

62 

21 
17 

14 
10 

14 
4 

10 

6 

2 
4 

2 

6 
2 

12,809 
9,893 

19.  ARGYLL 

20.  BUTE 

435 
252 

631 
379 

637 
376 

512 
316 

452 
284 

380 
164 

283 
120 

174 
87 

110 
48 

^4 
28 

25 
15 

17 
7 

7 
8 

2 
2 

1 

3 
1 

2 

4 
2 

3.74'! 
2,US5 

VI.  South-Western. 

21.  RENFREW 

22.  AYR 

2,272 
2,284 

5,681 
4-,127 

6,993 
4,124 

5,909 
3,850 

5,574 
3,566 

4,783 
2,985 

3,615 
2,332 

2,437 
1,504 

936 

770 
479 

363 
257 

159 
93 

58 
42 

32 
13 

29 
14 

14 
11 

3 
3 

2 
2 

20 

39,181 
26,642 

23.  LANARK 

12,817 

27,316 

27,554 

27,720 

24,881 

20,246 

14,859 

9,875 

5,516 

2,725 

1,321 

534 

218 

125 

52 

6(i 

23 

18 

;: 

175,893 

VII.  SoulJi-Eastern. 

i*.  Ju 111  Ij I  I  rl \tV/ W  - 

25.  EDINBURGH  - 

358 
8,203 

589 
12,264 

651 
11,672 

683 
10,694 

622 
9,384 

579 
7,479 

474 
6,507 

842 
3,647 

192 
2,167 

118 
1,151 

46 
691 

19 
301 

11 
155 

103 

8 
63 

4 
88 

1 
49 

18 

89 

4,687 
73,625 

2R.  HADDINGTON 
27.  BERWICK 

316 
167 

456 
179 

437 
186 

432 
165 

329 
131 

297 
120 

240 
100 

147 
76 

96 
39 

42 
12 

17 

19 

8 
8 

4 
5 

1 

2 

2,821 
l,21w 

28,  PEEBLES 

29.  SELKIRK 

179 

849 

250 
631 

213 
728 

183 
688 

147 
668 

129 
668 

102 

409 

72 

266 

47 
154 

18 
83 

11 
44 

10 
21 

2 

6 

2 
3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1,36 
4,62  : 

VIII.  Southern. 

.30.  ROXBURGH       •  - 
.31.  DUMFRIES 

490 
627 

842 
888 

871 
954 

791 

825 

672 
734 

601 
530 

409 
382 

393 
269 

168 
175 

119 
93 

46 
42 

18 
22 

14 
19 

6 
4 

8 
3 

6 
6 

6 
2 

8 
4 

3 
6 

5.SR1 
5,5>^5 

32.  KIRKCUDBRIGHT  - 

33.  WIGTOWN 

.354 
263 

5C6 
361 

529 
331  j 

532 
326 

374 
218 

899 
180 

263 
144 

158 
8S 

96 
64 

44 

4« 

24 
21 

10 
12 

8 
6 

2 
2 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

3,263 
2,067 

S  3 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 


NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES,  1881, 

IN  THE  RURAL  AND  VILLAGE  GROUPS  OF  THE  REGISTRATION  COUNTIES  OF  SCOTLAND. 


NUMBER  OP  PERSONS  IN  EACH  FAMILY. 

tal  Numbe 
)t  Families 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

g 

9 

10 

12 

13 

11 

15 

16 
to 
20. 

21 
to 
26. 

26 
to 
30. 

31- 

0  ^ 

I 

S^UMBE 

R.  OF 

fam: 

LIES 

OF  D' 

FFE 

BENT 

SIZE 

S. 

SCOTLAND  - 

27,206 

42,201 

43,233 

41,650 

38,489 

33,301 

26,466 

19,067 

12,435 

6,782 

3,577 

1,860 

904 

516 

279 

347 

56 

30 

96 

898,474 

■DTVTSTONS 

I,  NOETHEBN 

2,030 

3,214 

3,370 

3,244 

2,925 

2,4t3 

1,948 

1,417 

865 

479 

240 

111 

47 

16 

7 

16 

1 

22,873 

II.  NOETH-WESTERN 

3,392 

4,783 

4,614 

4,418 

4,192 

3,615 

2,817 

1,895 

1,136 

525 

286 

106 

63 

36 

22 

24 

4 

1 

6 

31,834 

III.  NORTH-EASTERN 

4,404 

6,236 

6,750 

6,683 

6,284 

5,612 

4,416 

3,403 

2,200 

1,238 

725 

450 

25 

.6 

162 

71 

90 

12 

6 

6 

48  874 

IV.  EAST-MIDLAND  - 

6,200 

9,046 

8,412 

7,374 

6,402 

5,175 

4,035 

2,721 

1,715 

929 

455 

201 

i 

i7 

50 

29 

38 

10 

1 

16 

52,902 

V.  WEST-MIDLAND  - 

2,961 

4,477 

4,401 

4,353 

4,015 

3,526 

2,736 

1,993 

1,335 

707 

443 

226 

1: 

L5 

47 

41 

84 

4 

2 

13 

31,429 

,VI.  SOUTH-WESTERN 

3,302 

6,978 

6,951 

7,086 

6,932 

6,375 

5,214 

3,853 

2,609 

1,493 

747 

416 

1( 

16 

90 

41 

66 

10 

8 

27 

67  263 

VII.  SOUTH-EASTERN- 

2,449 

4,309 

4,475 

4,401 

4,086 

3,585 

2,803 

1,976 

1,410 

708 

329 

150 

82 

53 

28 

44 

8 

7 

19 

30,922 

VIII.  SOUTHERN 

2,562 

4,158 

4.360 

4,091 

3,653 

3,070 

2,486 

1,809 

1,165 

703 

352 

191 

118 

62 
— 

40 


35 


8 



4 
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28,877 

COUNTIliS. 

I.  Northern. 

1.  SHRTL\ND  - 

2.  ORKNEY  - 

409 
583 

683 
921 

6S9 
979 

703 
892 

636 
851 

605 
657 

529 
541 

.  417 
331 

261 
207 

158 
119 

54 
59 

25 
29 

] 
] 

5 
L6 

4 
7 

4 
1 

1 

6 

5,-!73 
6,199 

3.  CAITHNESS  - 

4.  SUTHERLAND  - 

528 
510 

938 
672 

894 
828 

854 
795 

813 
626 

642 
539 

496 
382 

399 
270 

227 
170 

109 

93 

74 
53 

40 
17 

8 
8 

1 

4 

2 

8 
6 

1 

6,026 
4,975 

II.  North- Western. 

5.  RO^S  &  CROMARTY - 

6.  INVERNESS  - 

1,937 
1  455 

!2,585 
2  I9g 

2,412 
2,102 

2,287 
2,131 

2,250 
1,942 

1,923 
1,692 

1.543 
1,274 

1,015 

880 

629 
507 

266 
269 

142 
144 

46 
60 

36 
27 

IE 
21 

9 
13 

9 
15 

1 

3 

1 

1 

4 

17,096 
14,738 

III.  North-Eastern. 

7.  NAIRN  - 

8.  ELGIN  (or  MORAY)  - 

103 
700 

1.33 
922 

125 
969 

134 
867 

113 
791 

103 
689 

79 
524 

77 
378 

49 
276 

16 
134 

14 
90 

7 

69 

3 
25 

2' 

- 

5 

4 
6 

1 
3 

1 

_ 

965 
6,459 

9.  BANFF  - 
in.  ABERDEEN 
11.  KINCARDINE  - 

675 
2  23^' 
687 

1,048 

o,io/ 

996 

1,202 
3  468 
986 

1,131 
3  634 
'917 

1,025 
3,555 
'800 

941 
3  042 
737 

711 

2,525 
577 

520 
1,97p 

450 

333 
1,266 
276 

211 
748 
129 

111 
430 
80 

60 
286 
38 

1 

23 
52 
23 

If 
IK 
IS 

17 
41 

8 

21 

52 
7 

2 
3 

.3 

2 
3 

2 
3 
1 

8,051 
26,669 
6,730 

IV.  East-Midland. 

12.  FORFAR- 

13.  PERTH  .      -      -  - 

1,039 
2,529 

1,927 
3,126 

1,869 
2,929 

1,705 
2,491 

1,472 
2,135 

1,223 
1,746 

909 
1,388 

641 
896 

371 
617 

194 
827 

107 
164 

41 
81 

16 

42 

31 

7 
15 

19 

1 

7 

- 

6 

11  546 
18!563 

14  FIFE       .         .  ■. 
Id!  KINRO'^S  - 
16.  CLACKMANNAN 

2,160 
318 

3,418 
355 
220 

3,059 
325 
230 

2,752 
231 
192 

2,358 
218 
219 

1,868 
1,5.] 
181 

1,510 
108 
12( 

98c 
St 
10! 

600 
54 
73 

333 
24 
51 

149 
13 

22 

66 
1 
12 

23 
2 
4 

7 

! 

8 
2 

1 
1 

1 

4 

19  309 
1391 
1,603 

Y.  West-3Iidland. 

17.  STTRLINO 

18.  DUMBARTON  - 

793 
466 

1,223 
860 

il,314 
868 

1,291 
842 

1,276 
772 

1,18( 

m 

901 

t  678 

64^ 
40( 

!  4G6 
i  255 

228 
129 

155 
100 

76 
38 

30 
24 

11 

1! 

)  12 

10 

4 

1 

2 

1 

4 
4 

9,611 
6,064 

19.  ARGYLL 

20.  BUTE  .... 

1,484 
21£ 

2,073 
321 

1,925 
294 

1,944 

Z/O 

1,731 

],45{ 

l,09f 

82. 
12' 

)  541 
1  73 

315 
35 

165 
23 

90 
22 

49 
12 

21 
( 

I  18 
;  1 

18 

2 

1 

1 

4 
1 

13,751 
2,003 

VI.  Souih-Western. 

21.  RENFREW 

22.  AYR  .... 

4S9 
1,191 

995 
2,111 

987 
2,434 

1.005 
2,483 

876 
2,476 

m 

2,28( 

l  686 
>  1,913 

51 
1,40 

1  346 
t  967 

197 

582 

126 
274 

64 
162 

30 
60 

1 

3 

j  7 
J  15 

13 
17 

2 
2 

2 
2 

12 
3 

7,216 
18,410 

23.  LANARK 

1,519 

2,872 

3,530 

3,598 

3,580 

3,231 

2,615 

1,93 

'  1,296 

'71  /( 

34' 

19S 

76 

4 

(  21 

3( 

g 

4 

12 

25,637 

VI L  South-Eastern. 

24.  LINLITHGOW. 

25.  EDINBUR  ;iH  - 

387 
864 

647 
1,656 

611 
1,711 

581 
1,664 

592 
1,613 

47f 
1,39- 

)  390 
1,162 

28 
84 

2  223 
1  670 

109 
271 

36 
137 

24 
57 

12 
28 

2 

I  7 
1  10 

9 
14 

- 
6 

2 

3 
14 

4,294 
12,027 

26.  HADDINGTON 

27.  BERWICK  . 

477 
584 

902 
900 

859 
956 

822 
945 

685 
863 

69. 
701 

)  437 
L  678 

31 
36 

I  240 
3  253 

121 
143 

57 

1(1 

21 

33 

14 
16 

<: 

1 

I  4 
1 

9 
6 

2 
3 

2 

5,662 
6,423 

28.  PEEBLES 

29.  SELKIRK  . 

lor 

41 

185 
119 

195 
143 

241 
148 

219 
114 

19' 
12( 

J  137 
)  96 

11 

6 

3  68 
5  50 

3P 
28 

20 
10 

9 
6 

9 
8 

J  5 
i  1 

4 
2 

1 
1 

1,657 
959 

VIII.  Southern. 

30.  EOXBUR^fl 
31  DUMFRIES 

4ie 

l,04i 

>  829 
1,580 

916 
1,645 

802 
1,647 

799 
1,339 

65 
1,15 

^  m 

J  924 

3t 
65 

5  274 
i  406 

143 
237 

6£ 
150 

40 
65 

16 

42 

i< 
1 

)  4 
5  15 

11 
14 

2 
3 

3 
1 

4 
6 

6,815 
10,951 

32.  KIRKCUDBRIGHT  . 

33.  WIGTOWN 

57r 

62( 

!  894 
855 

868 
932 

817 
825 

7.34 
781 

60 
65 

3  562 
53t 

39 
41 

i  229 
I  266 

151 
172 

7f 
67 

44 
42 

29 
31 

1' 
1 

%  12 
t  9 

5 
6 

2 
1 

6,000 
6,111 

APPENDIX. 
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NUMBEE  OF  FAMILIES  IN  HOUSES  OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES,  1881, 

IN  SCOTLAND  AND  ITS  REGISTRATION  COUNTIES. 


Sooms  without  1 

a5 

ROOMS  WITH  WINDOWS. 

C! 

o 
t-. 

O 

■a 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
to 
15 

16 
to 
20 

21 
to 
25 

26 
to 
30 

31- 

1  Numbe 
Families. 

NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES. 

o 
Eh 

SCOTLAND 

4 

)2 

210,753 

315.652 

119,528 

55,207 

29,574 

21,636 

13,510 

10,843 

7,912 

6,226 

13,023 

3,407 

1,034 

609 

1,233 

810,099 

DIVISIONS. 

I.  NORTHERN 

2 

96 

6,619 

1],!505 

4,115 

1,812 

1,059 

686 

319 

248 

141 

122 

2-17 

61 

19 

17 

23 

27,292 

II.  NORTH-WESTERN  - 

119 

6,352 

15,968 

6,528 

2,499 

1,666 

986 

582 

391 

308 

243 

575 

190 

60 

55 

79 

36,601 

III.  NORTH-EASTERN  - 

13 

14,994 

30,382 

19,404 

8,336 

5,1.59 

3,538 

2,321 

1,779 

1,152 

834 

1,640 

382 

118 

66 

151 

90,269 

IV.  EAST-MIDLAND 

12 

30,796 

58,473 

21,470 

9,473 

4,876 

3,825 

2,529 

2,042 

1,434 

1,086 

2,115 

625 

201 

126 

255 

139,238 

V.  WEST-MIDLAND  - 

21 

14,881 

22,808 

8,721 

4,038 

2,449 

1,742 

1,035 

1,003 

858 

609 

1,115 

291 

118 

71 

154 

59,914 

VI.  SOUTH-WESTERN  - 

15 

99,211 

118,129 

34,660 

15,460 

7,369 

5,427 

3,189 

2,325 

1,743 

1,374 

2,786 

747 

211 

111 

222 

292,979 

VIL  SOUTH-EASTERN  . 

8 

30,016 

43,649 

16,894 

9,367 

4,622 

3,379 

2,091 

1,859 

1,431 

1,307 

3,215 

875 

210 

98 

232 

119,253 

VIII.  SOUTHERN 

8 

7,884 

14,738 

7,736 

4,222 

2,371 

2,083 

1,474 

1,196 

845 

651 

1,330 

333 

97 

65 

117 

45,153 



COUNTIES. 

• 











 , 

I.  Northern. 

1.  SHETLAND 

2.  ORKNEY 

269 
14 

1,939 
1,854 

3,023 
3,256 

369 
1,034 

252 
422 

74 
187 

75 
177 

39 
91 

34 
65 

18 
43 

17 

27 

21 
58 

7 

17 

2 
2 

1 

3 

_ 

2 

6,140 
7,252 

3.  CAITHNESS  - 

4.  SUTHERLAND  ■ 

7 

6 

2,035 
791 

3,542 
1,684 

1,720 
992 

642 
496 

278 
620 

247 
187 

119 
70 

102 
47 

52 
28 

50 
2S 

94 
74 

18 
22 

5 
10 

4 
9 

10 
11 

^,925 
4,975 

II.  North-Western. 

5.  ROSS  &  CROMARTY  - 

6.  INVERNESS  -  - 

51 
68 

3,321 
3,031 

7,680 
8,288 

3,056 
3,472 

1,228 
1,271 

840 

826 

426 
560 

273 
309 

175 
216 

136 
172 

103 
140 

238 
337 

91 
99 

27 
33 

22 
33 

26 

53 

17,693 
18,903 

III.  North-Eastern. 

7.  NAIRN 

8.  ELGIN  (or  MORAY)  - 

423 
1,386 

568 
2,845 

336 
2,291 

197 
1,138 

113 
762 

85 
523 

78 
242 

50 
235 

40 
154 

19 
122 

61 
265 

9 
68 

5 
28 

7 

6 

7 

26 

1,998 
10,091 

9.  BANFF 

10.  ABERDEEN  - 

11.  KINCARDINE      -  - 

4 
9 

2,028 
10,091 
1,066 

3,8<J6 
20,257 
2,866 

3,394 
11,906 
1,477 

1,266 
5,104 
631 

760 
3,000 
524 

503 
2,061 
366 

329 
1,435 
237 

237 
1,083 
174 

147 
709 
H2 

123 
490 
80 

184 
968 
162 

46 
219 
40 

11 

63 
11 

8 

38 
7 

16 
83 
19 

12,902 
57,616 
7,762 

IV.  East-Midland. 

12.  FC^FAR 

13.  PERTH 

8 

15,018 
5,401 

27,929 
10,521 

9,401 
5,229 

.3,596 
2,834 

1,666 
1,641 

1,178 
l,39;i 

812 
804 

630 
645 

451 

456 

358 
834 

658 
709 

161 
198 

60 
83 

35 
54 

68 
124 

62,021 
30,414 

14.  FIFE  - 

15.  KINROSS  - 

16.  CLACKMANNAN  -  - 

2 
2 

8,521 
332 
1,524 

17.134 
692 
2,197 

5,875 
321 
640 

2,605 
170 
268 

1,324 
107 
138 

1,065 
79 
110 

735 
57 
121 

637 

38 
92 

454 
21 
52 

327 
25 
42 

647 
34 
67 

133 
9 
24 

51 
2 
2 

34 
2 
1 

55 
2 
6 

39.602 
1,891 
5,290 

V.  West-Midland. 

17.  STIRLING 

18.  DUMBARTON 

1 

2 

6.263 
4,647 

8,938 
6,111 

2,929 
2,028 

1,436 
902 

729 

502 

621 

358 

352 
231 

300 
267 

240 
256 

163 
160 

291 
337 

66 
74 

32 
33 

16 
20 

43 
29 

22,420 
15,957 

19.  ARGYLL  - 

20.  BUTE  - 

13 

5 

8,486 
485 

6,500 
1,259 

2,971 
793 

1,263 
437 

902 
316 

558 
205 

340 
112 

324 
112 

262 
100 

224 
62 

376 
111 

130 
21 

47 
6 

31 
4 

72 
lU 

17,199 
l,Ui8 

VI.  South-western. 

21.  RENFREW 

22.  AYR  - 

3 
5 

12,919 
14,400 

19,533 
17,032 

6,244, 
4,817 

2,721 
2,719 

1,412 
1,746 

975 
1,314 

651 
821 

473 
632 

399 
413 

278 
284 

552 
509 

123 
143 

44 
62 

20 
31 

50 
64 

46,397 
45,052 

23.  LANARK  - 

7 

71,892 

81,504 

23,599 

10,020 

4,211 

3,138 

1,717 

1,220 

931 

812 

1,725 

481 

105 

60 

108 

201,530 

VII.  South-Eastern. 

24.  LINLITHGOW 

25.  EDINBURGH 

4 
2 

2,983 
21,792 

3,6!8 
30,717 

905 
12,156 

531 
6,735 

270 
3,362 

178 
2,453 

103 
1,537 

109 
1,324 

67 
1,018 

5i 
978 

92 
2,518 

16 
701 

10 

164 

4 
63 

15 
132 

8,981 
85,652 

26.  HADDINGTON 

27.  BERWICK 

1 

1,756 
1,577 

3,063 
2,667 

1,420 
1,162 

787 
734 

339 
361 

238 
276 

133 
178 

151 
162 

128 
117 

98 
102 

245 
199 

70 
46 

10 
9 

12 

9 

32 
31 

8,4S3 
7,635 

28.  PEEBLES 

29.  SELKIRK  - 

1 

647 
1,261 

^o7l 

2,493 

427 
824 

234 
346 

108 
179 

118 
116 

64 
76 

66 
47 

43 
58 

38 
35 

63 
98 

22 
20 

7 
10 

6 
5 

11 
11 

2.935 
5,579 

VIII.  Southern. 

.30.  ROXBURGH  - 
31.  DUMFRIES 

2 
3 

2,324 
3,009 

3,901 
5,580 

1,847 
2,805 

1,029 
1,492 

524 
789 

355 
714 

233 
511 

210 
400 

140 

286 

144 

225 

302 
489 

89 
132 

27 
38 

19 

21 

30 
42 

11,176 
16,536 

32.  KIRKCUDBRIGHT  - 

33.  WIGTOWN  - 

3 

1,132 
1,419 

2,659 
2,59S 

1,745 
1,339 

982 
719 

655 
406 

558 
456 

403 
827 

301 
285 

206 
213 

159 
123 

325 
214 

70 
42 

22 
10 

19 
6 

27 
18 

9,263 
8,178 

S  4 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  WOEKING  CLASSES. 


NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  IN  HOUSES  OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES,  1881, 


IN  THE  TOWN  GROUPS  OF  THE  REGISTRATION  COUNTIES  OF  SCOTLAND. 


3 

o  . 

•-'  (T: 

ROOMS  WITH  WINDOWS. 

u 

Booms  w 
Windo 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

to 
15 

16 
to 
20 

21 
to 
25 

26 
to 
30 

31- 

tal  Numlie 
Families. 

NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES. 

o 

SCOTLAND  - 

26 

152,099 

200,630 

69,583 

32,376 

14,989 

11,064 

7,075 

5,903 

4,256 

8,551 

r,749 

1,964 

446 

176 

338 

512,225 

DIVISIONS. 

I.  NORTHERN  - 

7 

1,931 

1,421 

499 

362 

152 

192 

93 

89 

45 

41 

65 

15 

3 

4 

4,919 

11.  NORTH-WESTERN  - 

1,239 

1,665 

589 

390 

217 

170 

119 

91 

71 

58 

114 

20 

7 

5 

12 

4,767 

III.  NORTH-EASTER> 

\  - 

2 

9,606 

15,425 

7,120 

3,466 

1,347 

1,126 

837 

720 

442 

836 

694 

174 

49 

22 

20 

41  ,,395 

IV.  E 

AST-MIDLAND 

21,604 

37,309 

12,452 

5,327 

2,4«2 

1,817 

1,835 

1,125 

714 

667 

1,162 

270 

78 

82 

62 

86,336 

V.  V 

t^EST-MIDLAND 

3 

7,723 

10,794 

3,982 

2,005 

1 

084 

652 

397 

447 

429 

284 

523 

102 

18 

12 

30 

28,485 

VI.  S 

OUTH-WESTERN  - 

9 

82,914 

97,665 

29,851 

12 

558 

5,430 

8,885 

2,277 

1,700 

1,249 

1,082 

2,241 

594 

121 

46 

94 

241,716 

VII.  s 

OUTH-EASTERN 

2 

23,458 

31,161 

12,518 

6,896 

8,447 

2,547 

1,501 

1,301 

1,039 

975 

2,535 

680 

148 

40 

83 

88,331 

VIII.  S 

OUTHERN 

3 

3,624 

5,190 

2,577 

1,372 

830 

675 

516 

480 

267 

208 

415 

109 

25 

16 

19 

16,276 

COUNTIES. 

I.  Northern. 

1.  SHETLAND 

2.  ORKNEY 

5 
2 

60 
52 

4 

8 

177 

254 

52 
82 

38 
59 

19 
32 

30 
23 

10 
23 

7 

18 

6 
10 

8 
6 

7 

11 

3 
5 

- 

1 
2 

- 

967 
1,053 

3.  CAITHNESS 

4.  SUTHERLAND 

- 

80 

1 

990 

3 

65 

265 

101 

139 

60 

64 

29 

27 

47 

7 

- 

4 

2,899 

II.  North-Western. 

5.  ROSS  &  CROMARTY 

6.  INVERNESS 

22 
1,01 

3 

S 

141 

1,524 

64 
525 

59 
331 

28 
189 

23 
147 

9 
110 

11 
80 

12 

59 

9 
49 

16 
98 

1 
19 

1 
6 

5 

12 

597 
4,170 

III 

.  North-Easter n. 

7.  NAIRN 

8.  ELGIN  (or  MORAY) 

30 
68 

8 
5 

817 
1,121 

91 
621 

104 
387 

41 
207 

32 
172 

32 
81 

23 
95 

29 
52 

11 

48 

28 
108 

7 
31 

1 
14 

3 
4 

8 
6 

1,038 
3,632 

9.  BANFF 

10.  ABERDEEN 

11.  KINCARDINE 

1 
1 

1,05 
7,36 
2. 

1 

1,.545 
12',054 
388 

989 
5,288 
131 

2 

467 
418 
90 

23-1 
808 
54 

167 

711 
51 

126 
560 
38 

88 
493 
21 

53 
292 
16 

46 
222 
9 

66 
474 
18 

18 
114 
4 

6 
29 

3 
12 

3 
16 
1 

4,851 
30,817 
1,032 

IV.  East-Midland. 

12.  FORFAR 

13.  PERTH 

- 

1.3,29.") 
2,636 

23,336 
4,229 

6,924 
1,874 

2 

787 

987 

1,157 
525 

809 
414 

559 
267 

449 
245 

290 
160 

224 
142 

461 
270 

107 
88 

33 
22 

12 

9 

SI 
IS 

50,475 
11,881 

14.  FIFE 

15.  KINROSS  - 

16.  CLACKMANNAN 

4,57 
1,09 

7 

5 

8,322 
1  422 

3,173 
481 

1,353 
200 

703 

97 

511 
83 

410 
99 

862 
69 

224 
40 

168 
83 

879 
52 

67 
13 

23 

10 
1 

11 

2 

20,293 
3,687 

V. 

West-3Iidland. 

17.  STIRLING 

18.  DUMBARTON 

3,746 
3,090 

5,002 
3,836 

1,772 
1,288 

838 
526 

366 
261 

280 
166 

176 
liJ6 

1.52 
139 

139 
157 

104 
100 

1S5 
182 

31 

24 

C 
8 

6 

9 
4 

12,809 
9,893 

19.  ARGYLL 
2u.  BUTE 

3 

618 
269 

1.321: 

632 

516 
406 

409 
232 

305 
152 

145 
61 

70 
45 

91 
65 

74 
59 

52 
28 

91 
65 

32 
12 

2 
2 

4 
2 

12 
5 

3,7<18 
2,U35 

VI.  South-Western. 

21.  RENFREW 

22.  AYR  - 

8 
2 

11,099 
9,250 

16,668 
9,756 

5,472 
2,970 

2,2.32 
1,503 

1,101 
861 

70O 
617 

479 
426 

340 
375 

293 
239 

214 
176 

420 
845 

98 
81 

31 
21 

5 
8 

20 
9 

39,181 
26,612 

23.  LANARK 

4 

62,565 

71,241 

21,409 

8 

,823 

3 

,465 

2,568 

1,372 

979 

717 

692 

1,476 

415 

69 

33 

65 

175,893 

VII.  South- Eastern. 

24.  LINLITHGOW 

25.  EDINBURGH  - 

1,820 
18,987 

1,792 
25,370 

440 
10,699 

5 

239 
,997 

131 
2,987 

84 
2,195 

43 
1,808 

43 
1,120 

8 

34 
86 

17 

878 

89 
2,3i; 

8 
632 

1 

132 

39 

1 

84 

4,687 
73,625 

26.  HADDINGTON 

27.  BERWICK 

1 

716 
348 

1,001 
412 

394 
148 

252 
104 

107 
55 

87 
32 

44 
24 

65 
20 

48 
21 

29 
11 

63 
30 

20 
4 

« 
1 

1 

2,821 
1,210 

28.  PEEBLES  - 

29.  SELKIRK 

1 

412 
1,175 

409 
2,177 

202 
630 

91 
213 

50 
117 

65 
84 

29 
53 

34 

?9 

18 
82 

15 
25 

30 
62 

9 
12 

3 
8 

3 

1,368 
4,620 

VIII.  Southern. 

SO.  ROXBURGH 
81.  DUMFRIES 

R 

1,491 
1,150 

1,907 
1,691 

848 
881 

344 
510 

187 
818 

U7 
2i.'9 

101 
187 

86 
153 

59 
113 

54 
89 

»1 
187 

28 
53 

7 
7 

6 
6 

5 
8 

5,861 
5,585 

32.  KIRKCUDBRIGHT 
S3.  WIGTOWN 

576 
407 

988 
604 

557 
291 

321 
197 

205 
122 

168 
131 

134 
94 

113 
78 

50 
45 

39 
26 

8S 
49 

15 
13 

8 
3 

1 
3 

2 
4 

8,263 
2,067 
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NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  IN  HOUSES  OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES,  1881^ 


IN  THE  RURAL  AND  VILLAGE  GROUPS  OF  THE  REGISTRATION  COUNTIES  OP  SCOTLAND. 


thout 
ws. 

ROOMS  WITH  WINDOWS. 

Cm 
O 

CO  d 

r 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ii 

to 
15 

16 
to 
20 

21 
to 
25 

26 
to 
30 

31- 

al  Number 
Families. 

NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES. 

"o 

SCOTLAND 

466 

58,664 

115,022 

49,945 

22,831 

14,586j  10,602 

6,465 

4,940 

3,656 

2,675 

E 

,274 

1 

,443 

588 

433 

895 

298,474 

DIVISIONS. 

I. 

NORTHERN  - 

289 

4,68 

10,081 

3,616 

1,450 

907 

491 

226 

169 

)6 

81 

182 

49 

19 

14 

19 

22,373 

II. 

NORTH-WESTERN - 

119 

5,113 

14,303 

5,939 

2,109 

1,449 

816 

463 

300 

237 

185 

461 

170 

53 

50 

67 

31,834 

III. 

NORTH-EASTERN  - 

11 

5,388 

14,957 

12,284 

4,870 

3,812 

2,412 

1,484 

1,059 

710 

498 

94r, 

im 

69 

44 

122 

48,874 

IV. 

EAST-MIDLAND  - 

12 

9,192 

21,104 

9,018 

4,116 

2,394 

2,008 

1,194 

917 

720 

519 

953 

25.1 

123 

94 

193 

5  ",902 

V. 

WEST-MIDLAND  - 

18 

7,158 

12,014 

4,739 

2,033 

1  365 

1,090 

638 

556 

429 

325 

592 

189 

100 

59 

12-1 

31,429 

VI. 

SOUTH-WESTERN  - 

6 

16,297 

20,464 

4,8 

09 

2,902 

1,939 

1,542 

912 

625 

494 

292 

545 

153 

90 

65 

128 

51,26.i 

VII. 

SOUTH-EASTERN  - 

6 

6,558 

12,488 

4,381 

2,471 

1,175 

832 

690 

658 

392 

332 

680 

195 

62 

68 

144 

30,922 

VIII. 

SOUTHERN  - 

5 

4,260 

9,518 

5,159 

2,850 

1,544 

1 

408 

958 

766 

57 

3 

413 

915 

224 

72 

49 

98 

28,877 

COUNTIES. 

I.  Northern. 

1.  SHETLAND  - 

2.  ORKNEY  - 

264 
12 

1,335 
1,328 

2,846 
3,002 

317 

952 

214 
363 

56 
155 

45 
154 

29 
68 

27 
47 

12 

33 

9 
21 

11 

47 

4 
12 

2 
2 

_ 

1 

_ 

2 

5,173 
6,199 

3.  CAITHNESS 

4.  SUTHERLAND  - 

7 
6 

1,23 
79 

4 
1 

2,552 
1,684 

1,355 
992 

377 

496 

177 

520 

108 
187 

59 
70 

38 
47 

23 
28 

23 
28 

47 
74 

11 

22 

5 

10 

4 

9 

6 
11 

6,026 
4,975 

II 

.  North-Western. 

5.  ROSS  &  CROMARTY  - 

6.  INVERNESS  - 

51 
68 

3,09 
2,01 

S 
5 

7.539 
6,764 

2,992 
2,947 

1,169 
940 

812 
637 

403 
413 

264 
199 

161 
136 

124 
113 

94 
91 

222 
239 

90 
80 

26 
27 

22 
28 

26 
41 

17,096 
14,738 

III.  North-Eastern. 

7.  NAIRN 

8.  ELGIN  (or  MORAY)  - 

115 
701 

251 
1,724 

245 
1,670 

93 
751 

69 
656 

53 
351 

46 
161 

27 
140 

11 
102 

8 
74 

33 
157 

2 
37 

4 
14 

4 
2 

4 
20 

965 
6,159 

9.  BANFF 

10.  ABERDEBN  - 

11.  KINCARDINE  - 

3 
8 

978 
2,739 
855 

2,.301 
8,203 
2,478 

2,405 
6,618 
1,346 

799 
2.686 
541 

526 
2192 
470 

346 
1,347 
315 

203 
875 
199 

149 
590 
153 

94 
417 
86 

77 
268 
71 

118 
491 
114 

28 
105 
36 

6 
31 
11 

5 
26 
7 

13 
67 
18 

8,051 
26,669 
6,730 

IV.  East-Midland. 

12.  FORFAR  - 

13.  PERTH  - 

8 

1,722 
2,765 

4,593 
6,292 

2,477 
3,355 

809 
1,847 

509 
1,116 

369 
979 

253 
537 

181 
400 

161 

296 

134 
192 

197 
439 

64 
116 

27 
61 

23 
46 

37 
106 

11,546 
18,653 

14.  FIFE 

15.  KINROSS  - 

16.  CLACKMANNAN  - 

2 
2 

3,944 
332 
429 

8,812 
692 
775 

2,702 
321 
163 

1,252 
170 
63 

621 
107 
41 

554 
79 
27 

325 
67 
22 

275 
38 
23 

230 
21 
12 

159 
25 
9 

268 
34 
15 

66 
9 
11 

31 
2 
2 

24 
2 

44 
2 
4 

19,309 
1,891 
1,603 

V.  West-Midland. 

17.  STIRLING  - 

18.  DUMBARTON  - 

1 

2 

2,517 
1,557 

3,936 
2,275 

1,157 
740 

59^ 
376 

363 
241 

341 
192 

176 
125 

148 
128 

101 
99 

59 
60 

106 
155 

32 
50 

26 
25 

16 
14 

34 
25 

9,611 
6,061 

19.  ARGYLL  - 

20.  BUTE  - 

10 

5 

2,868 
216 

5,176 
627 

2.455 
387 

854 
205 

597 
164 

413 
144 

270 
67 

233 
47 

1 

88 
41 

172 
34 

285 
46 

98 
9 

45 
4 

27 
2 

60 
5 

13,751 
2,003 

VI.  South-Western. 

21.  RENFREW  - 

22.  AYR  - 

3 

1,820 
5,150 

2,865 
7,336 

772 
1,847 

489 
1,216 

311 
882 

275 
697 

172 

395 

127 
257 

106 
174 

64 
108 

132 
164 

26 
62 

13 
41 

15 
23 

30 
55 

7,216 
18,410 

23.  LANARK  - 

3 

9,327 

10,263 

2,190 

1,197 

746 

570 

345 

241 

214 

120 

219 

66 

36 

27 

43 

25,637 

VII.  South-Eastern. 

24.  LINLITHGOW  - 

25.  EDINBURGH  - 

4 
2 

1,163 
2,805 

1,846 
5,347 

465 
1.457 

292 
738 

139 
375 

94 
258 

60 
229 

66 
204 

33 
132 

39 
100 

53 
207 

13 
69 

9 

32 

4 
21 

14 
48 

4,294 
12,027 

2G.  HADDINGTON  - 
27.  BERWICK  - 

1,040 
1,229 

2,062 
2,255 

1,026 
1,014 

635 
630 

232 
309 

151 

244 

89 
154 

96 
142 

SO 
96 

69 
91 

182 
169 

50 
42 

7 

8 

11 

9 

32 
31 

6,662 
6,123 

28.  PEEBLES  - 

29.  SELKIRK  - 

235 
86 

662 
316 

225 
194 

143 
133 

58 
62 

63 
32 

86 
23 

32 
18 

25 
26 

23 
10 

33 
36 

13 

8 

4 
2 

5 
5 

11 

8 

'1,557 
959 

VIII.  Southern. 

30.  ROXBURGH  - 
3..  DUMFRIES  - 

2 

833 
1,859 

1,994 
3,889 

999 
1,924 

685 
982 

837 
471 

208 

485 

132 
324 

124 
247 

81 
173 

90 
136 

211 
302 

61 
79 

20 
81 

13 
15 

25 
34 

5,815 
10,951 

32.  KIRKCUDBRIGHT 

33.  WIGTOWiV  - 

3 

556 
1,012 

1,671 
1,994 

1,188 
1,018 

661 
522 

452 
284 

390 
325 

269 
233 

188 
207 

156 
168 

120 
97 

237 
165 

55 
29 

14 
7 

18 

3. 

25 
14 

6,'  00 
6,111 

A  17557. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  IN  HOUSES  OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES,  1881. 


o  . 

ROOMS  WITH  WINDOWS. 

u 

REGISTRATION 

1 

2 

C 

\ 

4 

5 

£ 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

to 

16 

to 

21 
to 

26 
to 

31- 

o  • 

^1 
^1 

DISTRICTS. 

o 
P3 

15 

20 

25 

30 

NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES. 

o 

I.  NOETHERN. 

1.  SHETLAND. 

1 

a 

Bressay,  &c. — 

(1)  Bressay 

(2)  Burra  &  Quarff 
Delting  ... 

30 
21 

47 
70 
92 

105 
55 
178 

6 
8 
22 

6 
1 

25 

2 
3 

1 

2 
4 

2 

2 

- 

1 

3 

1 
1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

168 
1K6 
343 

3 

Dunrossness,  &c.- 

(1)  Dunrossnes 

(2)  Sandwick& 

burgh. 

(3)  Pair  Isle 

s    -  - 

Cunnings- 

75 

80 
149 

3 

168 
210 

21 

21 
17 

6 

13 
21 

1 

2 

1  . 

4 
2 

1 
1 

2 

- 

1 
1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

293 
477 

31 

4 

6 
6 

Fetlar,  &c.— 

(1)  Fetlar 

(2)  North  Tell 
Lerwick 

Mid  &  South  Yell 

11 

5 

17 

8 
31 

666 
60 

65 
120 
249 
265 

3 
2 
59 
10 

3 
7 
45 
8 

1 
1 

23 
6 

2 
32 
4 

1 

2 
11 

2 

1 

11 

4 

1 

4 
6 

8 
1 

7 

4 

1 

83 
180 
1,127 
377 

7 

Nestinff,  &c.— 

(1)  Nesting 

(2)  Lunnastina 

(3)  Whalsay  & 

Skerries  - 

11 

31 

49 
38 

109 
89 
131 

2 
16 
2 

2 
7 
3 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

3 

1 

1 
1 

1 

- 

157 
164 
181 

14 

47 

178 

33 

8 

8 

4 

2 

1 

3 

1 

431 

8 
9 

Sandsting  &  Aithsting 

34 

142 

314 

22 

15 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

538 

10 
11 

Tingwall,  &o.— 

(1)  Tingwall 

(2)  Whiteness 
Unst  - 

St  Welsdale 

17 
3 
12 

174 
41 
102 

118 
117 
281 

17 

5 
16 

12 
11 

26 

5 
5 
6 

1 

3 
3 

3 
3 

1 

4 

1 
1 

1 

4 

1 

346 
188 
460 

12 

Walls,  &c.— 

(1)  Walls 

(2)  Sandness 

(3)  Papa-Stour 

(4)  Foula  - 

8 
13 
8 

73 
23 
5 
8 

115 

65 
36 
34 

2 
1 
1 
1 

7 
2 
1 

3 

6 
1 

2 
1 

6 

4 

1 

2 

1 
1 

- 

226 
107 
51 
46 

Total  of  Shetland 

269 

l,93c» 

8,023 

369 

252 

74 

75 

39 

34 

18 

17 

21 

2 

1 

6,140 

2.  ORKNEY. 

13 

14 
15 

16 
17 
18 

19 
20 
21 

Blrsay  (part  of 

Birsay) . 
Deerness 
Eday  &  Pharay 

Evie  &  Rendall 
Tirth  &  Stennes 
Harray  (part  of 
Birsay). 

Holm  &  Paplay 
Hoy  &  brriemsay 
KIRKWALL  &  \ 

Harray  & 

Harray  & 
5T.'0Li- 

3 

1 
2 

76 
35 

40 

57 
42 
28 

44 
47 
560 

230 
66 

100 

172 
178 
109 

76 
78 
323 

1 

59 
39 

26 

39 
37 
26 

66 
2 
07 

12 
16 

1 

17 
15 
8 

13 
8 
76 

6 
2 

2 

4 
13 
3 

9 
3 
40 

6 
3 

3 

9 
5 
1 

4 
1 

31 

3 
1 

8 

3 
1 

4 
2 
24 

1 

1 

5 
4 
8 

28 

1 

3 

3 
11 

1 

1 

8 

2 

1 

1 

3 
14 

1 

1 
1 

8 

- 

- 

2 

- 

396 
164 

180 

304 
302 
176 

223 
1.36 
1,228 

22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 

28 
29 
30 

81 
82 

North  Ronaldshay  - 
Orphir 

Rousay  &  Egilshay  - 
St.  Andrews 

Sanday  ... 
Sandwick  - 

Shapinshay .      .     -  - 
South  Ronaldshay  &  Burray 
Stromness    -        -  ■ 

Stronsay      -  - 
Walls,  &c.— 

(1)  Walls 

(2)  Flotta 

1 
2 
1 

1 

1 
2 

27 
79 
63 

24 
72 
84 

46 
131 
161 

76 

49 
21 

60 
137 
112 

79 
192 
131 

96 
299 
232 

116 

107 
67 

6 
14 
41 

41 

94 
.59 

35 
93 
83 

35 

41 
21 

2 
9 
12 

12 
27 
17 

10 

56 
71 

14 

11 

2 

1 

6 

3 
20 
9 

3 
25 
21 

6 

7 

3 
2 
7 

3 
5 
5 

3 
27 
36 

14 

3 

2 
2 

4 
6 
2 

3 
9 
13 

4 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

12 
4 

2 

2 

2 
2 

5 
1 

2 
6 
4 

1 

1 

3 
4 

2 
4 

2 

1 

1 
4 
1 

1 

2 

2 

1 
10 

5 

8 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

~ 

1 

1 

- 

91 
252 
250 

170 
428 
262 

202 
672 
638 

273 

224 
114 

33 

Westray,  &c.— 

(1)  Westray 

(2)  Papa-Westray 

120 
24 

262 

44 

65 
6 

18 
1 

8 
1 

6 
1 

3 
1 

2 

1 
1 

6 

3 

1 

488 
80 

Total  of  Orkney 

14 

1,854 

3,256 

1,034 

422 

187 

177 

91 

65 

43 

27 

58 

17 

2 

3 

2 

7,252 

34 
35 
86 

37 
88 
39 

40 
41 
43 

43 

3.  CAITHNESS. 

Bower         -        -  " 
Canisbay  -  - 
Dunnet  ... 

Halkirk      .      .      -  - 
Latheron      .        -  - 
Olrig 

Reay  -        -        -  - 
Thtjeso     .     -      -  - 
Watten  - 

WICK 

3 
4 

85 
95 
85 

131 

298 
87 

88 
439 
72 

666 

141 
220 
153 

239 
643 
218 

196 
609 
118 

1,105 

77 
177 
101 

137 
321 
96 

133 
199 
53 

426 

20 
21 
23 

27 
90 
22 

34 
119 
23 

263 

10 
11 
12 

10 

43 
21 

13 

48 
6 

104 

9 
9 
8 

7 

24 
11 

8 
62 
7 

112 

2 

4 
2 

11 
15 
2 

3 
26 
6 

60 

1 

1 

3 
15 
3 

4 
26 
2 

47 

1 
1 

1 

4 
2 

3 
11 

2 

27 

1 
1 
1 

2 
9 
3 

16 

18 

3 
3 
1 

4 
14 
4 

7 
20 
6 

33 

1 

2 

2 

2 
4 
1 

6 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

2 

2 
6 

354 
644 
388 

580 
1,480 
471 

492 
1,470 
294 

2,852 

Total  of  Caithness 

7 

2,035 

3,.W3 

1,720 

612 

278 

247 

119 

102 

52 

50 

94 

18 

5 

4 

10 

8,925 
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REGISTRATION 
DISTRICTS. 


ROOMS  WITH  WINDOWS. 


10 


11 

16 

21 

26 

to 

to 

to 

to 

15 

20 

25 

30 

SI- 


NUMBER  OP  FAMILIES. 


4.  SUTHERLAND. 

AA. 

Assynt 

(1)  Kirkton 

- 

15 

19 

27 

16 

10 

5 

1 

- 

1 

- 

4 

2 

1 

1 

- 

102 

(2)  Steer 

95 

211 

99 

29 

29 

7 

7 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

484 

45 

Clyne 

- 

68 

81 

97 

61 

96 

10 

11 

5 

1 

2 

8 

2 

- 

442 

46 

Creich 

(1)  Bonar 

- 

71 

170 

71 

36 

29 

4 

4 

4 

1 

5 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

405 

(2)  Rosehall 

11 

32 

36 

21 

18 

5 

1 

2 

2 

1 

4 

1 

1 

134 

47 

DORNOCH 

114 

176 

122 

79 

50 

29 

11 

7 

8 

3 

6 

1 

2 

1 

609 

48 

Durness 

24 

61 

50 

12 

23 

9 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

190 

49 

Eddrachillis 

(I)  Scourie 

16 

32 

33 

8 

11 

7 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

117 

(2)  ] 

tinlochbervie  - 

5 

43 

85 

18 

10 

5 

1 

1 

4 

1 

2 

175 

60 

Farr— 

(1)  Kirkton 

- 

64 

101 

19 

18 

12 

6 

2 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

- 

2 

234 

(2)  Strathy  - 

41 

90 

40 

11 

4 

5 

q 
o 

1 

195 

51 

Golspie 

- 

44 

107 

58 

56 

33 

24 

14 

6 

7 

4 

5 

3 

3 

1 

1 

366 

52 

Kildonan 

1 

44 

173 

72 

42 

41 

20 

8 

5 

3 

3 

10 

3 

- 

425 

53 

I 

aire 

25 

54 

76 

36 

44 

15 

2 

4 

3 

5 

1 

2 

1 

268 

54 

Loth 

_ 

8 

41 

34 

15 

18 

2 

_ 

4 

2 

_ 

124 

55 

H 

uoeart 

- 

26 

52 

68 

25 

79 

29 

6 

3 

1 

- 

3 

1 

- 

- 

1 

294 

56 

1 

ongn 

B  - 

82 

199 

73 

21 

18 

9 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

411 

Total  of  Sutherland 

6 

791 

1,684 

992 

496 

£ 

20 

187 

70 

47 

28 

28 

74 

22 

10 

9 

11 

4,975 

11 

.  NORTH-WESTEEN. 

J 

>.  ROSS  & 

CROMARTY. 

Mainland. 

57 

A 

illness 

46 

92 

51 

24 

17 

14 

7 

4 

3 

9 

\ 

270 

58 

& 

upplecross- 

(1)  Applecross 

- 

24 

115 

64 

8 

10 

3 

5 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

_ 

1 

233 

(2)  Shieldaig 

1 

53 

191 

53 

15 

16 

2 

5 

1 

1 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

1 

342 

59a 

A 

Lvoch 

158 

126 

47 

24 

23 

13 

5 

2 

4 

3 

1 

1 

408 

595 

C 

arnoch 

1 

19 

4 

9 

16 

6 

4 

4 

\ 

3 

1 

69 

60 

C 

/Ontin 

- 

14 

41 

45 

22 

12 

9 

3 

2 

1 

5 

3 

1 

2 

160 

61 

c 

;romartt  - 

169 

148 

64 

41 

21 

20 

15 

7 

3 

5 

10 

8 

3 

- 

- 

509 

62 

DINGWALL 

151 

191 

62 

50 

28 

20 

12 

15 

9 

g 

13 

Q 

567 

63 

Edderton 

13 

34 

65 

22 

18 

5 

3 

2 

5 

3 

170 

64 

Feara 

- 

55 

152 

156 

46 

19 

15 

9 

4 

6 

1 

6 

8 

- 

_ 

- 

472 

(i^ 

\3t> 

Foderty 

82 

166 

101 

50 

19 

XI 

10 

5 

5 

4 

g 

4 

3 

461 

DO 

Gairloch — 

(1)  Northern 

- 

66 

167 

52 

11 

4 

2 

1 

1 

- 

1 

5 

- 

- 

1 

- 

311 

(2)  Southern 

- 

109 

812 

134 

38 

37 

15 

8 

6 

3 

1 

5 

3 

- 

3 

1 

675 

o/ 
68 

Glenshiel 

21 

43 

24 

4 

3 

2 

1 

4 

3 

2 

108 

Killearnan 

- 

64 

108 

68 

17 

11 

2 

5 

1 

2 

- 

7 

1 

- 

- 

1 

277 

69 

Kilmuir-Easter 

- 

34 

103 

39 

49 

26 

11 

7 

4 

2 

- 

5 

8 

1 

2 

1 

287 

70 

Kiltearn 

40 

103 

52 

27 

25 

10 

5 

7 

7 

6 

3 

3 

3 

2 

293 

7la 

Kincardine — 

(1)  Kincardine  - 

26 

108 

57 

27 

24 

5 

I 

3 

2 

9 

3 

± 

269 

(2)  Strathoykel  - 

- 

1 

23 

23 

12 

10 

3 

2 

1 

2 

- 

- 

77 

716 

Kinlochluicliart 

9 

86 

30 

21 

19 

8 

2 

1 

3 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

140 

/  ii 

Kintail 

24 

47 

38 

20 

22 

14 

5 

4 

1/  / 

73 

Knookbain 

96 

166 

128 

29 

25 

14 

6 

1 

2 

3 

g 

3 

482 

74 

Loehalsh 

- 

78 

] 

97 

102 

23 

27 

9 

6 

7 

4 

5 

5 

3 

2 

1 

1 

470 

75 

Lophljroom- 

(1)  Lochbroom 

- 

169 

S 

40 

80 

38 

18 

10 

7 

8 

3 

1 

9 

5 

2 

_ 

1 

691 

(2)  Coigach 

22 

121 

63 

10 

9 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

234 

76 

Looncarron 

1 

70 

156 

52 

32 

24 

4 

5 

1 

4 

4 

3 

- 

1 

3 

360 

77 

LoRie-Easter 

1 

30 

61 

70 

14 

14 

8 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

206 

78 

NigK 

SO 

89 

77 

18 

12 

11 

3 

1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

1 

252 

79 

Resolis 

65 

93 

86 

80 

22 

15 

12 

4 

4 

1 

4 

1 

2 

339 

80 

ROSEMARKIE 

65 

92 

38 

47 

27 

14 

8 

11 

3 

7 

14 

3 

1 

330 

81 

Rosskeen 

166 

294 

172 

101 

70 

34 

24 

15 

5 

8 

16 

7 

2 

1 

2 

917 

82 

TAIN 

144 

182 

133 

71 

55 

83 

47 

16 

19 

8 

21 

5 

1 

2 

737 

83 

Tarbat 

116 

111 

121 

55 

21 

10 

1 

7 

2 

2 

3 

449 

84 

Urquhart  & 

Logie- Wester  - 

105 

2 

38 

174 

38 

45 

18 

3 

5 

3 

4 

6 

1 

1 

1 

642 

85 

Urray 

70 

200 

128 

51 

27 

10 

7 

8 

9 

2 

11 

3 

1 

3 

530 

Insular. 

86a 

BarTas 

1 

247 

617 

92 

12 

5 

10 

4 

1 

1 

1 

3 

991 

8R6 

Carloway 

30 

204 

265 

58 

13 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

581 

87 

Lochs 

95 

66  L 

39 

15 

11 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

829 

88 

Stornowat  - 

307 

1,243 

178 

80 

42 

30 

16 

14 

14 

10 

19 

1 

1 

1 

1,966 

89 

TJiS 

15 

92 

239 

36 

14 

4 

6 

3 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

419 

Total  of  Ross  &  Cromarty 

51 

3,321 

7,680 

3,056 

1,228 

840 

426 

273 

175 

138 

103 

238  j 

91 

27 

22 

26 

17,693 

T  2 
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REGISTRATION 
DISTRICTS. 


S  o 

8^ 


ROOMS  WITH  WINDOWS. 


10 


11 

16 

21 

26 

to 

to 

to 

to 

15 

20 

26 

30 

NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES. 


6.  INVERNESS 

Mainland. 

90(1 

Abemethy  &  Kincardine  - 

_ 

51 

102 

84 

29 

21 

19 

11 

8 

1 

1 

16 

1 

344 

906 

Alvie  - 

- 

22 

65 

27 

15 

13 

7 

6 

2 

3 

8 

4 

2 

2 

\ 

171 

91 

Ardersier  - 

- 

162 

83 

14 

21 

17 

8 

3 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

■y 

321 

92 

Boleskine,  etc.— 

(i)  Boleskine 

_ 

10 

27 

48 

16 

9 

6 

4 

2 

1 

2 

2 

128 

(2)  Fort  Augustus  (or 

Abertarff) 

- 

50 

55 

26 

17 

18 

9 

6 

2 

1 

- 

5 

1 

- 

2 

1 

193 

93 

Cromdale  &  Inverallan 

(Now  1286  ivfra.) 

94 

Croy  &  Daloross 

- 

i 

12 

130 

77 

39 

29 

16 

11 

6 

5 

4 

6 

2 

1 

1 

2 

870 

95 

Daviot  &  Dunlichty 

2 

!7 

79 

66 

26 

23 

21 

3 

4 

2 

4 

5 

2 

1 

2 

267 

96(1 

Dores  - 

i3 

82 

69 

20 

84 

11 

4 

3 

4 

8 

5 

2 

2 

277 

966 

Duthil,  etc, — 

(1)  Duthil 

- 

51 

90 

68 

35 

41 

14 

9 

4 

6 

4 

9 

3 

- 

1 

334 

(2)  Rothiemurchus 

8 

25 

13 

6 

7 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

69 

97 

Glenele — 

(1)  Glenelg 

20 

80 

27 

9 

4 

2 

1 

4 

2 

3 

152 

(2)  Ktioydart 

_ 

16 

38 

15 

13 

2 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

92 
86 

(3)  North  Morar  - 

1 

] 

4 

56 

5 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

98 

INVERNESS 

1,111 

1,794 

714 

407 

228 

179 

136 

88 

80 

66 

186 

33 

10 

7 

18 

5,007 

99 

Kilmonivaig — 

(1)  Glengarry 

- 

16 

21 

23 

21 

20 

10 

1 

1 

1 

S 

1 

1 

_ 

2 

120 

(2)  Lochaber 

1 

25 

58 

102 

27 

19 

15 

8 

5 

2 

8 

5 

1 

2 

1 

279 

100 

Kilmornck  - 

- 

126 

271 

110 

43 

44 

18 

12 

12 

8 

2 

9 

5 

2 

1 

1 

6.59 

101 

Kiltarlity  - 

55 

140 

172 

61 

39 

25 

6 

6 

5 

2 

3 

4 

1 

3 

622 

102 

Kingussie  &  Insh  - 

1 

64 

118 

125 

36 

36 

13 

14 

1 

3 

8 

6 

20 

2 

3 

1 

2 

460 

103 

Kirkhill 

_ 

2 

6 

119 

122 

38 

21 

4 

4 

2 

5 

2 

6 

5 

1 

1 

1 

357 

104 

Laggan 

- 

20 

43 

66 

20 

16 

18 

6 

2 

2 

6 

6 

3 

1 

1 

2 

211 

105 

Moy  &  Dalarossie 

1 

0 

89 

48 

25 

32 

14 

10 

8 

2 

7 

4 

1 

1 

201 

106 

Petty  - 

- 

6 

6 

151 

54 

24 

14 

10 

6 

6 

7 

3 

6 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

337 

107 

Urquhart,  etc. — 

(1)  Urquhart^ 

44 

153 

165 

511 

Ot) 

20 

4 

2 

4 

9 

2 

3 

1 

492 

(2)  Glenmoriston 

2 

1 

30 

80 

9 

7 

a 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

: 

2 

109 

Insular. 

108 

Barra 

20 

75 

253 

69 

4 

2 

6 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

437 

109 

Bracadale  - 

2 

40 

120 

32 

8 

4 

2 

1 

5 

3 

1 

1 

1 

220 

110 

Duirinish 

28 

S 

6 

660 

144 

19 

15 

18 

7 

2 

2 

2 

5 

2 

2 

1 

893 

111 

Harris — 

(1)  North  Harris 

- 

45 

416 

45 

11 

7 

10 

4 

3 

2 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

547 

(2)  South  Harris 

2 

19 

210 

29 

7 

Q 
O 

2 

8 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

281 

(3)  Eernera 

14 

60 

10 

1 

2 

87 

(4)  St.  Kilda 

1 

16 

1 

1 

19 

112 

Kilmuir — 

(1)  Kilmuir 

- 

15 

186 

48 

8 

2 

2 

2 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

268 

(2)  StenschoU 

11 

124 

69 

38 

5 

6 

2 

1 

1 

257 

113 

North  Uist  - 

- 

101 

502 

158 

45 

16 

9 

4 

2 

1 

8 

2 

1 

- 

849 

114 

Portree — 

(1)  Portree 

113 

291 

65 

17 

g 

10 

4 

9 

2 

2 

14 

5 

2 

583 

(2)  Raasay 

- 

24 

72 

23 

6 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

- 

1 

136 

Sleat  - 

- 

53 

286 

77 

13 

9 

4 

4 

1 

1 

4 

4 

1 

1 

115 

- 

- 

458 

116 

Small  Isles  - 

3 

14 

61 

10 

8 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

107 

117 

Snizort — 

(1)  North - 

2 

36 

85 

24 

4 

1 

6 

1 

- 

1 

1 

159 

(2)  South 

] 

i4 

214 

32 

4 

1 

8 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

298 

118 

South  Uist— 

(1)  Benbecula 

64 

187 

70 

9 

7 

3 

3 

2 

3 

1 

349 

(2)  Howmore 

4 

52 

248 

62 

10 

3 

9 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

398 

(3)  Boisdale 

68 

255 

117 

27 

2 

4 

1 

2 

5 

O 

4S5 

119 

Strath  - 

1 

i 

!8 

31)9 

112 

23 

1  A 
iU 

10 

3 

5 

1 

6 

1 

569 

Total  of  Inverness 

68 

3,031 

8 

.288 

3,472 

1,271 

826 

560 

309 

216 

172 

HO 

337 

99 

33 

33 

68 

18,908 

III.  NORTH- 

EASTERN. 

7.  NAIRN. 

120 

Ardclach 

10 

58 

63 

24 

26 

10 

12 

4 

1 

3 

6 

1 

1 

J. 

226 

121 

Auldearn 

i6 

72 

66 

22 

14 

19 

19 

6 

4 

2 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

270 

122 

Cawdor 

18 

41 

60 

27 

21 

17 

11 

9 

3 

3 

9 

1 

1 

221 

123 

353 

397 

147 

124 

52 

89 

36 

!1 

32 

11 

40 

8 

2 

5 

4 

1,281 

Total  of  Nairn  - 

423 

668 

336 

197 

113 

85 

78 

50 

40 

19 

61 

9 

5 

7 

7 

1,998 

8.  ELGIN  (or  MORAY). 

121 

Abernethy  &  Kincardine. 

(Now  90a  supra.) 

211 

125 

Alves  - 

17 

71 

48 

20 

8 

11 

6 

4 

6 

4 

11 

3 

2 

126 

Bellie 

27 

93 

122 

58 

73 

28 

12 

12 

5 

5 

10 

2 

1 

448 

127 

Kimie 

3 

15 

19 

14 

4 

6 

2 

4 

1 

1 

69 

128a 

Bohai-m 

14 

66 

60 

34 

20 

11 

11 

5 

3 

1 

6 

2 

233 

1286 

Cromdale,  etc. — 

(1)  Cromdale 

fc  Advte  - 

67 

81 

25 

21 

17 

12 

8 

1 

1 

3 

5 

1 

237 

(2)  Inverallan 

147 

179 

81 

69 

47 

30 

13 

17 

7 

11 

8 

3 

2 

2 

606 

129 

Dallas 

8 

41 

66 

27 

13 

19 

6 

5 

4 

3 

194 
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DISTRICTS. 


ROOMS  WITH  WINDOWS. 


10 


11 

16 

21 

26 

to 

to 

to 

to 

31- 

15 

20 

25 

30 

NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES. 


Elgin  (or 

Moray)— 

cont. 

180 

Draint 

S 

2 

288 

197 

140 

45 

34 

16 

11 

8 

8 

20 

1 

- 

1 

851 

131 

Duffus  - 

_ 

142 

245 

228 

73 

67 

35 

21 

16 

10 

6 

16 

1 

1 

1 

862 

132 

Duthil,  &o. 

(Now  966  supra.) 

133 

Dyke  - 

- 

S 

3 

78 

84 

27 

20 

7 

7 

9 

3 

3 

9 

7 

1 

- 

3 

291 

134 

Edinkillie 

21 

76 

54 

25 

30 

17 

6 

4 

8 

2 

4 

2 

244 

135 

ELGIN - 

_ 

361 

683 

455 

208 

117 

112 

67 

f 

1 

42 

36 

85 

28 

13 

2 

5 

2,305 

186 

New  Sptnib 

- 

5 

30 

31 

5 

5 

6 

3 

3 

1 

2 

10 

1 

- 

2 

104 

137 

FORRES 

286 

852 

183 

119 

70 

60 

21 

7 

16 

13 

22 

7 

0 

3 

1,192 

138 

Kinloss 

2 

0 

100 

72 

23 

19 

10 

9 

6 

8 

1 

7 

3 

1 

267 

139 

Knockandc 

- 

4 

3 

79 

79 

59 

50 

33 

18 

3 

6 

3 

4 

2 

1 

- 

- 

375 

140 

Rafford  - 

- 

1 

5 

73 

57 

26 

10 

6 

7 

5 

8 

1 

6 

1 

1 

- 

2 

218 

111 

Rothes  - 

- 

4 

3 

121 

141 

82 

33 

23 

9 

7 

6 

6 

14 

2 

- 

- 

2 

489 

142 

St.  Andrews-Lhanbryde  - 

_ 

2 

1 

49 

91 

87 

31 

13 

8 

5 

5 

5 

10 

3 

1 

_ 

1 

270 

143 

Speyraouth 

7 

24 

44 

16 

19 

2 

1 

4 

- 

5 

4 

1 

- 

- 

127 

144 

Urquhart 

- 

24 

101 

154 

65 

44 

48 

9 

1 

6 

17 

9 

9 

1 

- 

- 

1 

498 

Total  of  Elgin  ( 

or  Moray) 

_ 

1,386 

2 

845 

2 

291 

1 

138 

762 

523 

242 

285 

154 

122 

265 

68 

28 

6 

26 

10,091 

9.  ] 

3ANFF. 

145 

Aberlour 

4 

9 

94 

96 

48 

25 

20 

16 

10 

12 

6 

13 

2 

_ 

390 

146 

Alvah 

11 

43 

106 

29 

17 

13 

11 

7 

4 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 

251 

147 

BANFF 

1 

464 

656 

404 

189 

106 

78 

59 

39 

28 

22 

32 

10 

2 

2 

4 

2  091 

148 

Botriphnie 

6 

30 

42 

22 

15 

4 

3 

3 

4 

1 

1 

130 

149 

Boyndie 

I  - 

1 

47 

138 

126 

29 

13 

18 

7 

6 

3 

3 

3 

1 

z 

1 

396 

150 

COLLEN 

96 

164 

133 

36 

21 

11 

14 

5 

2 

6 

2 

2 

492 

151 

Deskford 

12 

29 

57 

17 

11 

14 

5 

8 

4 

2 

2 

161 

152 

Enzie 

70 

152 

138 

63 

43 

18 

11 

7 

3 

3 

11 

2 

z 

1 

522 

153 

FOEDTCE— 

(1)  Fordyce 

33 

111 

116 

36 

21 

19 

7 

13 

6 

4 

g 

_ 

1 

375 

(2)  PORISOT 

- 

130 

186 

113 

36 

27 

22 

15 

6 

9 

5 

6 

3 

- 

- 

558 

154 

Forglen 

- 

5 

33 

48 

13 

9 

17 

8 

1 

2 

1 

5 

1 

1 

144 

155<( 

Gamrie 

102 

190 

188 

55 

33 

24 

7 

16 

3 

7 

7 

3 

1 

636 

1556 

Gleurinnea 

7 

13 

26 

9 

9 

6 

6 

3 

1 

3 

83 

156 

Grange 

: 

24 

89 

118 

42 

21 

17 

11 

7 

3 

3 

6 

1 

342 

157 

Inveravon- 

(1)  Inveravon 

1 

15 

42 

37 

17 

13 

18 

9 

4 

1 

7 

6 

I 

_ 

1 

172 

(2)  Glenlivat 

- 

10 

129 

105 

22 

16 

15 

5 

7 

6 

1 

3 

- 

1 

_ 

350 

158 

Inverkelthny 

- 

] 

12 

46 

42 

17 

14 

10 

8 

6 

6 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

167 

159 

IVEITH 

230 

440 

365 

144 

45 

30 

28 

19 

io 

19 

3 

4 

1 

1,433 

160 

Kn-kmichael,  &c 

(1)  Kirkmichael 

- 

5 

22 

23 

7 

5 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

- 

- 

77 

(2)  Tomintoul 

- 

26 

71 

41 

15 

7 

7 

3 

3 

4 

1 

3 

1 

- 

- 

182 

161 

Marnoch 

135 

189 

212 

59 

60 

20 

14 

7 

4 

10 

7 

3 

2 

712 

162 

Mortlach 

)6 

181 

181 

64 

40 

26 

21 

7 

12 

4 

9 

4 

1 

1 

1 

598 

163 

Ordiquhill 

4 

20 

62 

14 

18 

9 

4 

2 

1 

4 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

140 

164 

Rathven 

278 

409 

378 

227 

103 

43 

36 

30 

11 

11 

18 

4 

_ 

_ 

1 

1,550 

165 

Rothiemay 

- 

23 

105 

102 

20 

10 

10 

3 

6 

2 

2 

5 

1 

- 

1 

_ 

290 

166 

St.  Fergus 

- 

70 

146 

41 

18 

17 

8 

9 

5 

- 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3.8 

167 

SEAFIELD 

118 

94 

28 

4s 

8 

3 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

342 

Total  of  Bans 

4 

2,028 

3 

,846 

3 

,394 

1,266 

760 

503 

329 

237 

147 

128 

184 

46 

11 

_ 
8 

16 

12,902 

10.  ABERDEEN. 

168 

ABERDEEN— 

(1)  St.  Nicholas  - 

_ 

8,711 

5 

050 

1 

,968 

651 

218 

119 

65 

68 

85 

19 

47 

15 

6 

5 

g 

11  986 

(2)  OldMachar 

- 

2,226 

4 

460 
88 

2,263 

1,195 

355 

881 

380 

320 

203 

150 

340 

75 

17 

5 

6 

12i376 

Do. 

(Landward) 

22 

48 

37 

28 

11 

i 

5 

6 

2 

4 

~ 

2 

3 

260 

169 

Aberdour 

_ 

109 

138 

79 

26 

19 

10 

14 

3 

1 

_ 

7 

_ 

1 

407 

170 

Aboyne 

20 

77 

64 

32 

29 

21 

12 

12 

8 

5 

6 

3 

- 

3 

292 

171 

Alford 

30 

95 

69 

25 

21 

16 

16 

5 

4 

8 

5 

3 

1 

1 

1 

299 

172 

Auchiiidoir 

_ 

25 

115 

96 

28 

28 

16 

8 

9 

5 

4 

2 

2 

_ 

2 

340 

173 

Auchterless 

17 

HO 

101 

27 

28 

12 

8 

7 

6 

3 

7 

2 

- 

1 

329 

174 

Belheme 

84 

111 

88 

31 

27 

18 

18 

9 

4 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

344 

175 

Birse  - 

_ 

13 

39 

55 

40 

43 

21 

10 

5 

6 

4 

4 

_ 

_ 

1 

241 

176 

Bourtie  - 

- 

11 

13 

8 

12 

7 

i 

4 

3 

1 

8 

- 

1 

- 

72 

177 

Cabrach 

- 

9 

24 

28 

15 

23 

16 

6 

3 

5 

6 

6 

- 

1 

- 

- 

141 

178 

Cairney 

16 

69 

107 

35 

24 

10 

7 

6 

4 

2 

4 

2 

285 

179 

Chaije.  of  Garioch  - 

28 

95 

114 

43 

34 

19 

20 

5 

7 

2 

8 

4 

379 

ISO 

Clatt  - 

1 

11 

16 

9 

10 

11 

6 

1 

6 

4 

3 

1 

79 

181 

Cluny  - 

19 

40 

59 

38 

50 

19 

10 

7 

5 

2 

1 

1 

2 

253 

182 

CouU  - 

10 

50 

So 

23 

22 

5 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

163 

188 

Crathie  and  Braemar 

34 

75 

55 

48 

78 

22 

17 

6 

9 

5 

16 

4 

2 

6 

375 

181 

Cnmond 

11 

55 

44 

15 

10 

8 

1 

4 

5 

4 

2 

1 

160 

185 

Cruden  - 

1 

17 

222 

188 

63 

88 

21 

20 

10 

9 

4 

7 

1 

1 

662 

186 

Culsalmond  - 

10 

41 

53 

18 

16 

9 

6 

1 

2 

2 

6 

3 

16-> 

187 

Daviot  - 

2 

16 

28 

9 

9 

7 

7 

7 

2 

2 

1 

1 

91 

188 

Drumblade 

1 

2 

34 

53 

25 

18 

12 

2 

7 

5 

2 

7 

1 

169 

189 

Drumoak 

10 

37 

28 

19 

36 

19 

11 

9 

2 

8 

3 

1 

1 

1 

180 

190 

Dyce 

12 

72 

71 

14 

11 

8 

9 

8 

8 

3 

4 

215 

191 

Echt  - 

13 

48 

56 

33 

48 

17 

11 

13 

6 

6 

1 

1 

252 

192 

Ellou  « 

7 

5 

202 

129 

48 

35 

83 

18 

19 

IB 

12 

18 

2 

2 

1 

1 

610 

193 

Fintray  - 

11 

43 

54 

22 

23 

13 

8 

6 

2 

5 

1 

1 

192 

194 

Forgue 

14 

81 

91 

28 

8 

9 

11 

4 

3 

2 

11 

2 

1 

266 

T  3 
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195 
196 
197 

198 
199 
200 

201 

202 

203 


Abebdeen— cowi. 

Foveram 
Feaseebuegh 
Fyvie      -  - 


Gartly 

Glass  -  -  -  - 
Glenbucket  .        -  . 

Glenmuick,  Tullich,  and 

Glerigairn. 
HlTNTLT  -       -  - 
Insoli    -        -        -  - 


204  INVERURIE 

205  Keig 

206  Keith-hall 


207 
208 
209 

210a 


210i 

211 

212 

213 
214 
215 

216 
217 
218 

219 
220 
221 

222^t 
2226 
223 

224 
225 
226 

227i 
2276 
228 

229 
230 
231 

232 


233 
231 


235 


236 
237a 

2376 
238 
239 

240 
241 
242 

243 
244 
245 
246 

247 
248 
249a 
2496 


250 
251 


252 
253 
254 

255 
256 
257 

258 


259 


ROOMS  WITH  WINDOWS. 


10 


NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES. 


Kemnay 
Kildrummy 
Kincardine  O'Niel  - 

King  Edward — 

(1)  King  Edward  • 

(2)  New  Byth 

Kininmonth 

Kinnellar  .  .  . 
Kinnethmont   -       -  - 

KINTORE       -  - 

Leochel-Oushnie 

Leslie 

Logie-Buchan 
Logie-Coldstone  &  Cromer 
Longside       .        .  . 

Lonmay  - 
Lumphanan 
Methhc    ■  - 

Midmar  .  .  .  . 
Millbrex 

Monquhitter      .      -  . 

MonjTuusk 

New  Deer      -  - 

Newliills        -        -  - 

New  Machar 
New  Pitsligo 
Old  Deer 

Old  Meldrum  - 

OsTae        -  -  - 

Peterculter  .        .  . 

PETERHEAD— 

(1)  PETERHEAD 

(2)  Boddam  .  .  . 
Pitsligo  .  .  . 
Premuay        -        -  - 

Rathen — 

(1)  Rathen 

(2)  Inverallochy 
Rayiie 

Rhynie      -  - 

Savoch  -  -  -  - 
Skene  .  .  . 
Slains     -       -       -  - 

Strathdon  .  .  . 
Sti'iclien  .  .  . 
Tarland 

Tarves      .      -      .  . 

Tou,'h  

Towie 

TuUynessle  &  Forbes 

Ttjeeiff    .  .     .  . 

T.vrie  -        -  .  ■ 

Udny  -  -  -  -  . 
Tthan  Wells 

Total  of  Aberdeen  ■ 


11.  KINCARDINE. 


Arbuthnott  -      -  . 
BANCHORY-DEVENTCK 

(1)  BANCHORY  -  DB  - 

VENICK. 

(2)  Portlethen  - 
BLinchory-Ternan  - 
BKNHOLM 
BERVIB  - 

DUNNOTTAE  .  .  - 
Durris  .         ,  . 

Febteicairn  .      -      .  - 

Fetteeesso— 

(1)  Fetteeesso  - 

(2)  Cookney  .  -  . 
Fordoun      .        .  . 


46 

1 

54 

- 

84 

I- - 

i 

26 

— 
18 

- 
22 

-  - 
1 

11 

14 

8 

3 

9 

3 

soft 

- 

401 

5 

97 

1 

94 

107 

56 

60 

31 

22 

14 

13 

19 

7 

3 

- 

1 

1,525 

43 

1 

28 

] 

61 

89 

51 

48 

29 

15 

12 

10 

7 

2 

1 

- 

2 

588 

8 

38 

51 

25 

16 

9 

7 

6 

4 

3 

g 

\ 

i.  (D 

- 

6 

39 

85 

27 

18 

4 

6 

6 

1 

3 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

199 

5 

18 

29 

16 

19 

8 

8 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

105 

SO 

1 

15 

75 

59 

42 

47 

12 

14 

10 

6 

16 

4 

2 

432 

1 

159 

865 

2 

24 

103 

43 

48 

88 

25 

10 

11 

21 

4 

S 

- 

1 

1,056 

41 

116 

1 

05 

22 

20 

14 

7 

9 

3 

3 

8 

1 

- 

349 

- 

106 

212 
on 

1 

71 
43 

77 
16 

46 
19 

37 

20 
7 

12 

11 

9 

9 

2 

- 

1 

1 

714 

7 

10 

4 

5 

6 

4 

- 

- 

- 

1 

141 

4 

40 

45 

18 

16 

11 

6 

5 

6 

1 

2 

1 

- 

1 

155 

- 

23 

127 

82 

39 

19 

15 

5 

1 

5 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

321 

- 

13 

32 

21 

14 

10 

5 

9 

3 

3 

4 

5 

1 

- 

- 

1 

121 

22 

78 

76 

54 

55 

41 

25 

7 

6 

4 

9 

1 

2 

2 

1 

382 

8 

73 

45 

17 

12 

5 

13 

6 

3 

4 

7 

1 

4 

- 

- 

198 

61 

129 

1 

13 

56 

22 

14 

8 

3 

7 

1 

1 

1 

415 

- 

49 

78 

58 

16 

9 

6 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

223 

7 

40 

22 

15 

6 

6 

6 

3 

5 

1 

4 

1 

- 

- 

- 

115 

15 

46 

67 

33 

17 

11 

8 

7 

1 

4 

~ 

1 

1 

211 

-- 

72 

192 

129 

38 

30 

24 

14 

10 

6 

- 

8 

1 

1 

- 

1 

526 

24 

54 

28 

42 

31 

20 

13 

8 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

- 

231 

3 

20 

37 

13 

7 

3 

3 

2 

2 

90 

9 

53 

27 

9 

11 

9 

6 

7 

3 

1 

3 

138 

- 

11 

46 

47 

25 

38 

21 

7 

8 

2 

3 

5 

1 

1 

1 

- 

216 

137 

299 

116 

48 

29 

24 

9 

9 

6 

3 

5 

2 

- 

- 

686 

44 

170 

65 

27 

19 

13 

7 

5 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

358 

- 

19 

)4 

38 

18 

18 

6 

5 

7 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2:34 

1 

25 

108 

119 

45 

26 

28 

16 

12 

6 

2 

9 

3 

1 

401 

7 

53 

52 

26 

21 

15 

12 

4 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

- 

201 

I 

27 

102 

79 

22 

17 

7 

9 

4 

2 

3 

2 

- 

275 

69 

163 

143 

29 

21 

16 

13 

10 

4 

7 

2 

2 

479 

- 

16 

32 

39 

25 

18 

17 

8 

2 

3 

1 

7 

1 

- 

1 

200 

77 

212 

216 

67 

63 

55 

23 

17 

9 

4 

12 

1 

I 

- 

2 

759 

110 

405 

264 

88 

52 

36 

27 

13 

9 

6 

8 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1,025 

- 

15 

72 

101 

19 

35 

15 

13 

5 

6 

3 

5 

1 

- 

1 

1 

292 

197 

2( 

)6 

97 

83 

28 

24 

8 

6 

5 

1 

1 

2 

- 

- 

668 
888 

145 

306 

200 

79 

47 

34 

19 

17 

12 

6 

17 

2 

1 

3 

- 

86 

155 

121 

50 

iO 

19 

13 

7 

7 

6 

9 

3 

1 

- 

1 

518 

17 

69 

49 

17 

12 

6 

7 

6 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

190 

33 

113 

30 

36 

Jl 

21 

10 

8 

7 

5 

6 

2 

8 

- 

- 

354 

- 

515 

1,136 

4 

38 

250 

98 

38 

82 

49 

26 

21 

45 

7 

1 

1 

1 

2,707 

60 

191 

63 

36 

5 

6 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

- 

369 

2 

97 

211 

92 

77 

21 

14 

6 

8 

7 

4 

- 

- 

541 

1 

18 

57 

48 

32 

16 

8 

5 

6 

2 

1 

3 

t 

197 

- 

34 

75 

55 

16 

13 

10 

9 

3 

2 

4 

2 

- 

- 

1 

- 

224 

45 

234 

32 

/ 

6 

3 

2 

Q 

333 

1 

14 

51 

36 

12 

28 

16 

13 

8 

4 

3 

1 

1 

248 

22 

106 

18 

20 

20 

6 

6 

2 

2 

1 

6 

238 

18 

106 

112 

41 

21 

19 

18 

11 

5 

3 

7 

1 

_ 

862 

38 

93 

63 

49 

46 

30 

9 

8 

10 

1 

1 

5 

1 

2 

356 

- 

6 

113 

41 

19 

15 

12 

14 

5 

2 

1 

4 

1 

1 

- 

- 

234 

- 

30 

92 

66 

41 

57 

21 

10 

7 

4 

2 

5 

1 

- 

2 

2 

840 

144 

141 

BO 

at 

23 

16 

9 

g 

4 

g 

1 

453 

22 

44 

51 

22 

24 

10 

rj 

3 

g 

3 

g 

2 

1 

- 

44 

92 

159 

50 

35 

20 

13 

8 

11 

9 

17 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

462 

- 

9 

31 

36 

15 

23 

4 

6 

3 

2 

2 

4 

1 

- 

1 

1 

137 

36 

30 

14 

8 

*j 

g 

2 

2 

2 

141 

14 

50 

55 

lO 

15 

6 

9 

g 

3 

9 

2 

18  y 

i.  ly 

249 

222 

60 

37 

27 

29 

23 

21 

22 

4 

OOl 

- 

12 

34 

48 

23 

13 

6 

6 

8 

2 

6 

1 

153 

04J 

98 

86 

97 
ill 

26 

12 

g 

g 

g 

12 

Q 
t> 

79 

97 

15 

12 

9 

i 

g 

2 

3 

256 

9 

10,091 

20,257 

11,906 

5  104 

3,000 

2,061 

1,435 

1,083 

709 

490 

968 

219 

63 

88 

88 

57  610 

19 

53 

25 

15 

19 

6 

7 

3 

2 

4 

2 

155 

22 

103 

48 

24 

28 

30 

23 

18 

9 

13 

18 

9 

1 

1 

1 

348 

39 

131 

90 

12 

19 

6 

6 

5 

3 

1 

1 

313 

89 

163 

121 

81 

73 

42 

29 

25 

14 

12 

22 

4 

1 

2 

3 

681 

62 

164 

82 

27 

14 

8 

9 

2 

2 

S 

4 

1 

378 

146 

185 

57 

28 

20 

17 

8 

5 

7 

6 

2 

1 

481 

108 

251 

71 

47 

20 

21 

6 

4 

2 

1 

6 

1 

1 

539 

8 

4U 

40 

17 

37 

17 

11 

6 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

183 

36 

85 

95 

29 

32 

11 

8 

10 

2 

3 

15 

1 

1 

2 

330 

122 

325 

132 

75 

52 

51 

43 

22 

16 

10 

18 

6 

1 

3 

876 

45 

153 

81 

36 

36 

18 

8 

5 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

392 

35 

169 

122 

31 

27 

24 

14 

16 

10 

6 

21 

2 

1 

1 

4<i9 
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10 


11 

16 

21 

26 

to 

to 

to 

to 

15 

20 

25 

30 

NUMBER  OP  FAMILIES. 


260 

C 

arvock 

- 

8 

30 

18 

12 

9 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

87 

261 

C 

-lenbervie 

32 

1 

07 

15 

16 

16 

4 

7 

6 

2 

1 

3 

1 

209 

262 

lINBFF 

&  C 

ATTBR- 

LINE 

29 

75 

43 

12 

12 

12 

4 

4 

5 

4 

4 

3 

207 

263 

I 

aurencekirk 

- 

84 

1 

92 

1 

13 

43 

23 

22 

17 

14 

6 

6 

13 

3 

1 

- 

537 

264 

[aryculter 

13 

51 

48 

23 

Z9 

6 

g 

4 

2 

g 

2 

2 

195 

265 

a 

[arykirk 

_ 

36 

1 

50 

64 

27 

19 

20 

9 

6 

4 

2 

4. 

2 

1 

344 

266 

f. 

riKK  ■ 

- 

93 

2 

83 

91 

32 

18 

23 

11 

6 

3 

1 

5 

2 

- 

- 

568 

267 

s 

t.  Cyrus 

33 

1 

28 

90 

28 

16 

10 

4 

2 

g 

T 
/ 

2 

1 

331 

268 

s 

trachan 

_ 

12 

35 

31 

11 

16 

14 

5 

7 



3 

2 

3 

_ 

1 

139 

Total 

of  Kincardine 

- 

1,066 

2,868 

1,477 

— 

631 

624 

366 

237 

174 

102 

80 



162 

40 

11 



7 

19 

7,762 

IV.  EAST-MIDLAND. 

12.  FORFAR. 

269 

A 

berlemuo 

_ 

38 

92 

29 

17 

16 

9 

6 

4 

1 

2 

7 

1 

1 

233 

270 

A 

irlie 

_ 

18 

38 

73 

18 

7 

7 

2 

6 

4 

2 

4 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

18] 

271 

Arbirlot  - 

- 

17 

102 

27 

8 

6 

5 

6 

2 

2 

3 

5 

1 

- 

184 

272 

ARBROATI 

I 

_ 

1,046 

2,383 

1,024 

319 

142 

1 

24 

82 

62 

39 

26 

54 

5 

1 

1 

3 

5,.311 

273 

A 

uchterhouse 

_ 

16 

47 

38 

5 

8 

3 

1 

3 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

130 

274 

Baeet 

- 

82 

215 

318 

54 

34 

36 

18 

15 

13 

2 

10 

2 

- 

- 

799 

275 

BRECHIN 

_ 

809 

970 

271 

114 

89 

54 

36 

21 

12 

20 

46 

5 

1 

4 

2,453 
268 

276 

Carmylie 

_ 

88 

154 

43 

11 

8 

5 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

_ 

X 

277 

Careston 

- 

7 

22 

5 

3 

1 

2 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

44 

278 

Cortachy  &  ( 

31ova 

8 

8 

35 

21 

14 

7 

6 

3 

1 

2 

2 

_ 

1 

1 

108 

279 

Coupau-Angus 

125 

226 

105 

62 

31 

19 

14 

10 

7 

10 

15 

2 

1 

2 

629 

280 

CBAIG 

250 

223 

40 

26 

8 

3 

6 

4 

9 

4 

4 

1 

2 

580 

281 

Dun 

10 

40 

32 

9 

11 

4 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

117 

282 

DUNDEE- 

(1)  St  Petei 

_ 

1,674 

3,077 

802 

459 

160 

100 

83 

93 

58 

33 

93 

31 

- 

1 

4 

6,676 

2)  St  Man 

r 

- 

1,719 

2,835 

546 

243 

76 

47 

32 

23 

15 

17 

36 

6 

4 

4 

4 

5,607 

3)  St  Clement 

1,734 

2,8 

64 

707 

352 

142 

79 

41 

21 

13 

6 

23 

6 

1 

5 

5,993 

4)  St  Andrew 

I 

2,822 

6,033 

1,565 

£51! 

132 

101 

85 

82 

35 

26 

66 

19 

3 

3 

5 

11.522 

5)  Lochee 

707 

1,501 

321 

140 

41 

33 

10 

14 

11 

6 

4 

3 

1 

2 

2,794 

283 

Dunnicben 

55 

148 

77 

31 

18 

15 

6 

4 

5 

3 

1 

1 

364 

284 

assip 

&  Neyay 

10 

57 

38 

9 

6 

4 

4 

2 

130 

285 

Edzell 

_ 

26 

70 

44 

15 

17 

9 

3 

1 

2 

4 

4 

2 

1 

198 

286 

Farnell  - 

16 

43 

39 

12 

4 

8 

3 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

129 

287 

Fearn 

16 

35 

6 

3 

4 

3 

3 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

79 

288 

FORFAR 

_ 

1,433 

1,172 

330 

129 

59 

44 

34 

21 

19 

22 

j9 

12 

3 

3,297 

289 

Glamis 

_ 

38 

195 

96 

17 

16 

8 

7 

11 

4 

6 

4 

i 

1 

404 

290 

Glenisla 

- 

6 

33 

43 

17 

26 

17 

17 

1 

3 

4 

4 

3 

1 

175 

291 

Guthrie 

22 

24 

23 

7 

9 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

98 

292 

Inverarity 

_ 

17 

?3 

65 

19 

8 

9 

7 

6 

2 

4 

3 

1 

1 

175 

293 

Inverkeillor 

- 

45 

139 

84 

24 

6 

11 

4 

9 

11 

3 

6 

1 

1 

2 

34!! 

294 

Kettins 

I 

11 

65 

50 

14 

13 

9 

3 

4 

4 

4 

5 

4 

1 

1 

188 

395 

Kiiigoldrum 

3 

27 

21 

3 

3 

1 

3 

3 

2 

5 

1 

1 

73 

296 

Kinnell 

- 

25 

69 

30 

15 

4 

3 

2 

2 

- 

4 

5 

1 

- 

- 

160 

297 

Kinnettles 

I 

15 

41 

20 

3 

3 

6 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

101 

298 

Kirkden 

50 

201 

94 

18 

7 

8 

8 

3 

4 

2 

3 

1 

399 

299 

KlEEIEMTJIK 

- 

474 

646 

319 

87 

64 

37 

25 

16 

19 

7 

13 

4 

2 

- 

- 

1,713 

300 

■  Lelhnot  &  Navar 

I 

3 

27 

9 

2 

4 

4 

2 

3 

2 

1 

- 

57 

301 

Liff,  Benvie, 

&  Invergowrie 

16 

129 

74 

31 

5 

14 

7 

6 

3 

4 

5 

X 

1 

3 

299 

302 

Lintrathen 

- 

14 

50 

38 

14 

9 

9 

4 

1 

3 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

14^ 

303 

Lochlee 

6 

26 

26 

11 

2 

5 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

- 

1 

83 

304 

Logie-Pert 

46 

113 

40 

13 

10 

8 

4 

1 

X 

4 

5 

2 

2-13 

305 

Lunan 

- 

6 

26 

12 

3 

- 

2 

1 

- 

1 

2 

- 

[ 

- 

- 

- 

54 

306 

Luudie 

10 

39 

12 

1 

3 

4 

2 

5 

2 

1 

1 

80 

307 

.Vlains.  ptn. — 

1)  Mains 

_ 

69 

2 

26 

75 

46 

34 

11 

10 

9 

6 

3 

5 

2 

496 

2)  Stratlimartine 

29 

92 

39 

9 

8 

7 

9 

3 

3 

2 

3 

1 

3 

208 

308 

Marytown 

8 

37 

20 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

3 

6 

1 

82 

^09 

Menmuir 

20 

42 

33 

14 

11 

9 

6 

2 

2 

1 

4 

1 

1 

146 

310 

MONIEIETH 

279 

711 

410 

197 

121 

90 

74 

62 

41 

47 

66 

19 

9 

6 

3 

2,135 

311 

Monikie 

44 

115 

79 

25 

16 

5 

5 

3 

6 

1 

4 

2 

1 

.306 

312 

MONTROSE 

780 

1,616 

732 

248 

166 

1 

01 

71 

44 

31 

28 

57 
6 

9 

9 

4 

2 

3,898 

313 

Murroes 

23 

67 

30 

7 

2 

8 

4 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

156 

314 

Newtyle 

30 

92 

51 

17 

12 

13 

6 

2 

4 

5 

6 

235 
93 

315 

Oathlaw 

18 

40 

12 

6 

2 

1 

4 

1 

2 

2 

4 

1 

316 

Panbeide 

31 

1 

31 

61 

20 

19 

21 

17 

11 

9 

3 

8 

1 

1 

1 

832 

317 

Reseobie 

33 

59 

30 

11 

4 

7 

5 

1 

4 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

161 

318 

Ruthven 

4 

16 

7 

10 

4 

3 

3 

1 

1 

49 

319 

St.  Vigeaiis 

86 

255 

103 

32 

19 

10 

4 

5 

8 

4 

10 

3 

2 

2 

543 

320 

Stracathro 

14 

34 

33 

5 

5 

4 

1 

5 

3 

3 

3 

1 

111 

321 

Tannadice 

44 

94 

66 

22 

16 

10 
4 

9 

2 

6 

3 

4 

1 

1 

277 

322 

Tealing 

23 

65 

59 

11 

6 

4 

6 

1 

1 

4 

1 

185 

Total  of  Forfar 

15,018 

27,929 

9,401 

3,596 

1,666 

1,178 

812 

630 

451 

358 

658 

161 

60 

35 

68 

63,021 

T  4 
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ROOMS  WITH  WINDOWS. 

"0 

EEGISTRATION 
DISTRICTS. 

■^-§ 

as 
f 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
to 
15 

16 
to 
20 

21 
to 
25 

26 
to 
30 

31- 

<D  . 

V, 

NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES. 

"o 

EH 

13.  PERTH. 

323 
324 
3i5 

Aberdalgie 

Aberfeldy 

Aberloyle 

- 

12 
111 

16 

27 
205 
39 

9 
101 
15 

6 
50 
8 

2 
25 
4 

6 
22 
4 

3 
11 
3 

15 
1 

2 
7 
1 

7 
1 

1 

16 

5 

5 
1 

- 

1 

1 
] 
1 

69 
576 

100 

326 
327 
32Sa 

Abernethy  - 

Abemyte 

Altth 

- 

106 
7 
211 

184 
28 
286 

46 
8 

184 

32 
8 
56 

24 
5 
85 

14 
1 
87 

5 
1 
24 

8 
8 
20 

5 
2 
10 

6 
2 
7 

6 

8 

2 
1 
7 

- 

2 
1 
1 

1 

439 

67 
837 

3285 

328 

330 

Ardoch  - 

AUCHTEEAEDEE 

Auchtergaven 

- 

39 
339 
57 

75 
280 
103 

26 
112 
72 

27 
46 
41 

30 
29 
26 

26 
29 
23 

13 
16 
11 

4 
7 
5 

4 

5 
2 

2 
8 
1 

2 

13 
5 

2 
1 

1 

- 

3 
2 
1 

251 

888 
348 

331 

332 
333 

Balquhidder 

Bendochy 

Blackford 

- 

9 
13 
81 

58 
29 
132 

36 
34 
55 

14 
4 
22 

12 
4 
20 

14 
7 

13 

8 
8 
10 

6 
6 
8 

1 
4 
7 

2 
2 
3 

2 
6 
3 

3 
1 
2 

1 
1 

2 
1 

163 
113 
358 

334 
335 
336 

Blair-Athol  - 

BHIEaOWEIE 

Callander 

1 

36 
260 
79 

95 
443 
137 

108 
202 
48 

43 
80 
50 

33 
65 
36 

19 
58 
27 

9 

32 
21 

5 
27 
18 

3 
11 
12 

8 

6 
8 

10 

18 
49 

1 
6 
10 

2 
1 

3 

1 

2 
1 

8 
2 

371 
1,211 
497 

837 
338 
339 

Caputh  - 
Cargill 
Clunie  - 

- 

41 
35 
12 

120 
107 
43 

69 
91 
82 

45 
41 
9 

26 
19 
8 

15 
14 
15 

12 
12 
8 

6 
6 
1 

4 
2 
4 

8 
5 
8 

8 
3 
5 

1 
1 
1 

2 

4 

358 
336 
141 

340 
841 
342 

CoUace 
Comrie 

14 
63 
311 

52 
117 
379 

23 
67 
129 

4 
53 
101 

4 
33 
46 

5 
80 
40 

1 

11 

32 

3 
19 
23 

9 
81 

8 
24 

2 
13 
60 

1 

15 

1 

2 
5 

1 
1 

3 
4 

109 
430 
1,201 

343 
344 
345 

CULROSS 

Duwally 

Dron 

- 
- 

45 
7 
5 

96 
18 
26 

62 
49 
13 

28 
2 
2 

16 
13 
4 

11 

7 
2 

6 
4 

6 
2 
1 

4 
2 

2 
1 

3 
2 
3 

3 
1 

1 

3 

285 
101 
63 

346 
347 
348 

Dull 

Duiibarney 
Dunblane 

- 

3 
16 
173 

48 
56 
263 

30 
49 
91 

16 
15 
67 

7 

9 
24 

10 
12 
41 

6 
4 
15 

2 
6 
8 

1 
6 
12 

1 
5 
12 

2 
19 
16 

2 
5 

1 
1 
4 

1 
1 
1 

1 

3 
2 

128 
204 
734 

349 
350 
351 

Duiikeld 
Dunniag 
Errol  - 

- 

44 
127 

65 

64 
141 
248 

29 
47 
88 

24 
38 
54 

6 
22 
49 

11 

20 
15 

10 
10 
14 

9 
7 

11 

8 
5 
12 

3 
4 
8 

10 
6 
15 

1 
1 
1 

2 
1 

8 

1 

2 
2 
2 

223 
431 
681 

352 
35i 
354 

Findo-Gask 

Forpandeiiny 

Forteviot 

- 
1 

11 
12 
17 

33 
61 
56 

15 
28 
16 

14 
15 
10 

4 
9 
7 

3 
9 
3 

4 
2 

1 

3 
6 

3 
1 

3 
2 

3 
1 
6 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

91 
146 
127 

355a 
3556 

Fortingall — 

(1)  Innerwiok  in  Glenlyon 

(2)  Fortingall 

Foss     .        .         .  - 

7 
13 

14 
68 
4 

18 
14 
8 

11 
16 
9 

11 

3 
6 

8 
2 
7 

2 
3 
2 

2 
4 
2 

2 

2 

2 

8 
3 

2 

- 

1 

1 
1 

79 
128 
44 

356 
357 
358 

Fowlis-Easter 
Fowlis-Wester 
Glendevoa 

- 

6 
86 
2 

26 
65 
6 

19 
50 
7 

2 
39 
1 

2 
13 
1 

1 
12 
2 

6 
5 

2 
8 
1 

6 

1 
1 

4 
4 
2 

- 

1 

2 
1 

63 
237 
28 

359 

Inchture 
Kenmore  - 
Killm  - 

27 
28 
72 

43 
110 
107 

47 
44 
75 

15 
26 

5 
11 

6 

1 

9 

6 
3 

2 
1 

6 

2 
3 

5 
5 

1 

2 
2 
2 

160 
243 

360 
361 

1 

19 

12 

7 

6 

4 

1 

8 

6 

1 

1 

328 

362 
363 
364 

Kilmadock 
Kilspiiidie  - 
Kincardine  - 

- 

157 
15 
35 

224 
81 
110 

107 
14 

62 

47 
12 
31 

20 
5 
25 

51 
4 
15 

15 
3 
14 

24 
2 
6 

10 
6 
9 

6 
3 
3 

12 
3 
4 

3 
1 

1 

4 

2 
1 
1 

682 
149 
317 

365 
366 
367 

Kinclaven 

Kintauns  - 

Ki  nloch-  Rannoch 

1 

12 
12 
29 

87 
50 
60 

25 
25 
56 

12 
12 
19 

6 
6 
9 

4 
4 
7 

2 
6 
3 

8 
4 
6 

2 
2 
2 

1 

4 

3 
2 
S 

3 

2 

1 

3 

1 
1 

2 
5 

108 
129 
212 

368 
369 
370 

Kinnaird 
KinnouU 
Kirkmichael — 

(1)  Kirkmichael 

(2)  Glenshee 

2 

8 
20 

19 

3 

19 
65 

37 
15 

14 
31 

32 
6 

8 
15 

16 
3 

6 
7 

20 
6 

3 
9 

15 
6 

3 
3 

4 
4 

2 
2 

3 
1 

2 
6 

2 
1 

1 
2 

1 

8 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

61 

166 

155 
50 

871 
372 

Lecropt 
Lethemly,  &c. — 

(1)  Lethendy 

(2)  Kiuloch 

- 
- 

23 

4 
8 

55 

13 
13 

15 

8 
2 

7 

2 
6 

8 

5 
4 

10 

2 
8 

5 
3 

2 
3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

2 

- 

- 

1 
1 

126 

86 
51 

373 
374 
375 

Little  Dimkeld 

LOGIK 

Logiealmond 

- 

45 
119 
14 

134 
806 
89 

79 
141 
39 

53 
94 
16 

87 
58 
14 

80 
60 
14 

21 
48 
7 

11 

44 
2 

6 
88 

4 
19 
1 

12 
63 
3 

8 

11 

1 

4 

3 

q 
0 

5 
3 

449 
1,001 
149 

376 
377 
378 

Logierait 

Longforgan 

Madderty 

- 

43 
60 
22 

92 
214 
34 

62 
63 
10 

64 
85 
10 

34 
17 
12 

20 
4 
13 

13 
6 
3 

11 
5 
8 

7 
2 
1 

1 

5 

4 
11 
3 

4 
1 
1 

1 

2 

6 

2 
2 

364 
427 
112 

379 
380 
381 

Meigle 

Methven 

Moneydie 

20 
114 
8 

90 
178 
15 

50 
73 
11 

19 
47 
4 

6 
21 
6 

8 

16 
8 

9 
11 
2 

6 
5 
2 

8 

6 

2 

1 
3 

5 
4 
2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

220 
480 
56 

382 
883 
384 

Monzie 

MONZIEVAIRD  &  STROWAN 

Moulin        -        -  - 

- 

8 
12 
50 

19 
32 
86 

14 
25 
90 

5 
24 

07 
0/ 

6 
8 
34 

1 
16 

6 

7 
g 

2 
4 
14 

2 
2 

16 

3 
18 

2 
4 
14 

1 
1 

12 

2 
3 

2 
1 

2 
1 
5 

65 
140 
426 

885 
386a 
386i 

Muckhart 

MUIHILL 

Persie 

1 

11 
106 
11 

43 
151 
21 

32 
48 
47 

15 
38 
16 

9 
21 
22 

10 

83 
i9 

S 
13 
6 

4 
5 
7 

2 
6 
2 

8 

8 
2 

1 
6 

6 

1 
1 
1 

8 
1 

1 
2 
1 

140 
436 
161 

387 
388 
389 

PERTH 

Port  of  Menteith  - 
Rattray 

1,259 
31 
204 

2,509 
56 
274 

1,195 
51 
97 

633 
81 

89 

821 

22 
29 

206 
16 

25 

123 
12 
16 

129 
7 
12 

80 
8 
7 

82 
2 
4 

118 
8 
4 

41 
1 
6 

12 
1 

6 

10 
4 
1 

6,724 
240 
718 

390 
391 
392 

Redgorton  - 

Rhynd 

St.  Madoes  - 

38 
8 
8 

102 

26 
39 

83 
18 
6 

88 
1 
5 

11 
2 

10 
4 

6 
4 
8 

1 
1 

3 
2 

2 

5 
5 
2 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

252 
61 
70 

S93c 
393i 
394c 

(  St.  Martins  - 

)  Stanley 
I  Scone 

28 
55 
40 

47 
153 
203 

41 
43 
116 

23 
35 
65 

10 
9 
30 

11 

7 

29 

6 
12 
17 

7 
9 
9 

1 

2 
7 

2 

i 

6 

4 
4 
6 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

183 
831 
531 

394 
394 
395 

!>  StrathfiUan - 
;  Tenandry 
Ti'obermore 

1 

17 

8 
30 

20 
31 
89 

7 
18 
55 

5 

16 
43 

2 
13 
12 

8 
6 
5 

1 

4 
7 

3 
2 
4 

4 
1 
3 

5 

3 
3 
8 

2 
3 
2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

3 

69 
109 
265 
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"3 

o 

ROOMS  WITH  WINDOWS. 

*o 

REGISTRATION 
DISTRICTS. 

A 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

to 
16 

16 
to 
20 

21 

to 
25 

26 
to 
30 

31- 

u 

a>  . 

a" 
la 

NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES. 

EH 

Perth- 

-continuea 

[. 

396 
897 
398 

Trinity-Gask 
Tulliallan  - 

9 
119 
3 

22 
209 
13 

16 
127 
10 

4 
59 

8 

10 

26 
6 

10 

26 

8 
9 
4 

4 
6 

2 
5 

2 

3 
6 
2 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

1 
2 

85 
594 
47 

Total  of  Perth  - 

8 

5,401 

10, 

521 

6, 

229 

2, 

834 

1, 

641 

1,393 

804 

645 

456 

334 

709 

198 

83 

54 

124 

30,434 

14. 

FIFE. 

399 
400 
401 

Abbotshall 

Abdie 

Aberdour 

(meri, 

led  in, 

442) 

52 
113 

105 
157 

23 
34 

12 
29 

8 
17 

6 
14 

7 
11 

5 
13 

8 
8 

2 
3 

6 
6 

3 
4 

1 

2 

1 

- 

232 
418 

402 
403 
404 

ANSTRITTHER-EASTER 
ANSTRUTHERWESTEE 
Arngask  ... 

- 

61 
31 
19 

101 
65 
31 

49 

20 
25 

26 
12 
19 

30 
9 
15 

16 
7 
8 

9 
2 
4 

8 
1 
3 

4 
3 
1 

4 

n 
Z 

1 

6 
3 
5 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

818 
166 
138 

405 
406 
407 

auchtbhdekhan 
aUCHTERMUCHTT 
Auchtertool  - 

255 
209 
28 

445 
217 
71 

105 
66 
37 

31 

46 
4 

21 

28 
8 

15 
12 
6 

14 
8 
1 

6 
9 
3 

4 
7 
2 

4 
4 
2 

3 

11 

5 

1 

1 

- 

1 
1 

903 
615 
161 

408 
409 
410 

Ballinge 
Balmerino 
Beats 

r 

- 

70 
13 
332 

97 
96 
592 

19 
39 
94 

8 
17 
30 

6 
6 
8 

6 
6 
9 

2 
1 
7 

1 

2 
8 

1 
1 
2 

2 
2 

6 
6 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

219 
187 
1,0S8 

411 
412 
413 

BURNTISLAND  • 

Cameron 
Carnbee 

- 

256 
36 
61 

387 
114 
112 

199 
33 
28 

68 
18 

9 

45 
12 
6 

83 
6 
6 

28 
8 
6 

16 
4 
9 

23 
3 
3 

9 
3 
5 

84 
4 
1 

3 
3 
2 

2 
1 

2 
1 

2 

1,099 
235 
239 

414 
415 
416 

Carnock 
Ceres  - 
CoUessie 

- 

63 
108 
79 

104 
215 
225 

44 
87 
83 

23 
51 
22 

9 
12 
15 

11 

23 
17 

6 
10 
6 

4 
8 
4 

4 
14 

7 

1 

6 
4 

4 
10 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

271 
642 
474 

417 
418 
419 

CRAIL 
Criech  - 
Cults  - 

- 

79 

5 
35 

175 
41 
77 

62 
21 
26 

41 
5 
11 

16 
3 
7 

20 
1 
7 

9 
1 

.  4 

8 
3 
3 

8 
3 
5 

3 
1 

3 

8 
3 
8 

2 

1 

1 

1 

482 
88 
182 

420 

CUPAR 

275 

668 

259 

157 

68 

69 

37 

36 

28 

21 

48 

11 

4 

1 

3 

1,667 

421 
422 
423 

Dairsie  - 
Dalgetty 
Dunbog  - 

- 

84 
81 
1 

104 
131 
13 

11 
24 
82 

16 
14 
20 

2 
8 
2 

2 

4 
4 

2 
6 
2 

3 
7 
1 

5 
1 

2 

4 
1 
3 

1 
1 

2 

2 

2 

2 
1 

186 
277 
83 

424 
425 
426 

DUNFERMLINE  ■ 
Duiiino  -  - 
DTSART 

1 

1  699 
17 
344 

2 
1 

589 
47 
413 

789 
14 
613 

317 
9 
153 

114 

2 

77 

102 
2 

48 

70 
2 

21 

66 
1 
18 

49 
1 
12 

28 

1 

7 

55 
1 

16 

8 
1 
3 

4 
3 

1 

- 

4 
1 

5,796 
98 
2,624 

427 
428 
429 

Elie 

FALKLAND 
Eeeet-Poet-cn 

-Ceaig  - 

- 

20 
140 
165 

33 
271 
245 

23 
126 
120 

21 
64 
68 

17 
31 
27 

15 
28 
21 

8 
14 
17 

10 

8 
14 

10 

4 
8 

8 
6 
2 

8 
5 
8 

4 
1 

1 

- 

1 
1 
1 

1,178 
696 
696 

430 
431 
432 

Disk  - 

FOEGAN 
iNVEKEITHIIfG 

4 
39 
120 

30 
126 
266 

1 
59 
111 

1 
62 
63 

50 
24 

2 

85 
36 

3 
84 
14 

71 
11 

2 
43 
9 

1 

23 
6 

1 

16 
10 

2 
4 

1 

1 

1 

45 
613 
674 

433 
434 
435 

Kemback 

Kennoway 

Kettle 

1 

23 
38 
74 

78 
162 
236 

61 
100 
108 

18 

36 
86 

11 
26 
19 

4 
16 
17 

2 
9 
10 

2 
9 
6 

1 

4 
2 

1 

2 
8 

1 

3 
6 

4 
1 
1 

2 
2 

1 
1 

198 
407 
626 

436 
437 
438 

KILCONQUHAR 

Kilmany 

KILKENNY 

87 
17 
260 

239 
86 
348 

79 
17 
61 

88 
4 
17 

27 

9 

20 
4 
6 

19 
1 

8 
4 
3 

10 
3 
3 

6 
3 
2 

10 
6 
4 

1 
1 

2 

2 

1 

4 

545 
144 
705 

439 
440 
441 

KINGHORN 

Kinglassie 
Kingsbarns 

- 

127 

63 
38 

273 
127 
98 

86 
46 
83 

44 
21 
8 

20 
2 
4 

13 
6 
3 

11 
10 
1 

6 

6 
2 

2 
3 
4 

4 
4 
2 

11 
2 
1 

2 
1 

- 

8 

1 
1 

601 
280 
196 

442 

443 
444 

KIRKCALDY  and 

ABBOTSHALL. 
Largo 
Leslie 

_ 

708 

104 
225 

1 

,548 

236 
360 

658 

77 
218 

229 

31 
66 

144 

28 
31 

61 

16 
35 

57 

12 
15 

54 

10 
10 

26 

10 
10 

28 

8 
8 

79 

7 

6 

10 
2 

3 
1 

2 

3 
2 

3,608 

643 
977 

445 
446 
447 

Leuchars 

Logie 

Mai-kinoh 

- 

119 

5 

200 

255 
57 
643 

57 
7 

194 

20 
5 
97 

17 

4 
47 

10 

46 

6 
2 
22 

13 

20 

7 

2 
13 

2 
7 

7 
4 
13 

1 
I 
1 

3 
8 

2 

1 
2 

517 
87 
1,309 

448 
449 
450 

Monimail 

Moonzie 

NEWBUR6H 

27 
1 

184 

112 
13 
190 

18 
8 
76 

23 
7 
40 

6 
14 

ij 
1 
24 

12 

2 

13 

2 
1 

2 

4 
1 
3 

5 
3 
9 

1 

- 

2 

2 
1 

212 
36 
569 

451 
452 
453 

Newburn 
PITTENWEEIV 
ST  ANDREWS 
LEONARDS. 

[    '  . 

ANI 

)  ST. 

8 
136 
427 

43 
187 
711 

8 

63 
222 

7 
42 
166 

3 
27 
76 

3 
23 
89 

3 
9 
51 

1 

10 
69 

1 
2 
37 

1 

40 

8 
5 

121 

1 
82 

10 

1 

6 

7 

83 
605 
2,054 

454 

455 
456 

St.  Monance 

Saline 
SCOOlflE 

(or  Aber- 

164 
27 
175 

191 
89 
376 

44 
36 
134 

14 
23 
41 

12 
15 
36 

4 
12 
27 

3 
6 
30 

8 
3 
11 

3 
2 
8 

1 

Q 

a 

13 

4 
16 

Q 

1 

_ 

1 

1 
1 

_ 

1 

439 
223 
871 

457 
458 
459 

Strathmiglo  - 

Wemtss — 

(1)  Wemyss 

(2)  BUCKHATEN 

155 
46 

121 
232 

214 
67 

345 
492 

67 
80 

83 
139 

43 
18 

25 
65 

20 
11 

9 
20 

12 
12 

13 
11 

7 
7 

6 
8 

6 
8 

2 
4 

7 

3 

5 
4 

3 

g 

4 

6 
4 

6 
5 

1 

2 

- 

2 

J. 

1 

632 
206 

622 
972 

Total  of  Fife 

2 

8,621 

17,134 

5 

,876 

S 

,605 

1,324 

1,065 

736 

637 

454 

327 

647 

133 

54 

34 

56 

39,602 

15.  KINROSS. 

460 
461 
462 

Cleish 

Fossoway  &  TuUiebole 
Kinross  ... 

15 
57 
130 

60 
108 
236 

26 
51 
99 

6 
26 
47 

7 
22 
40 

3 
16 
20 

4 
7 
23 

2 
4 
18 

1 

2 
6 

1 
I 

12 

3 
6 
10 

2 
1 
3 

1 

2 

1 

131 
301 
645 

463 
464 

Portmoak 

86 
44 

187 
101 

104 
41 

55 

36 

25 
18 

22 
18 

19 

4 

5 
9 

12 
1 

11 

11 
5 

1 

2 

1 

1 

640 
274 

Total  of  Kinross  ■ 

832 

692 

321 

170 

107 

79 

67 

38 

21 

26 

34 

9 

2 

2 

2 

1,891 

A    17557.  U 
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11 

ROOMS  WITH  WINDOW 

S. 

EEGISTRATION 
DISTRICTS, 

g 

as 

o 

O  o 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

to 
15 

18 
to 
20 

21 

to 
25 

26 
to 
30 

31- 

u 

Q 

a 

»  A 

"^S 

NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES. 

_| 
1^ 

EH 

16.  CLACKMANNAN. 

465 
466 
4S7 
468 

Alloa 

Clackmannan 

Dollar 

Tillicoultet 

2 

674 
3119 
74 
467 

1,04'4 
476 
160 
517 

391 
73 
63 

117 

165 
33 
49 
21 

75 
39 
23 
21 

16 
20 
12 

51 
10 
45 
16 

44 

11 

30 
7 

7 
18 
8 

S4 
1 

16 
1 

36 
7 

17 
7 

15 
3 
3 
3 

1 
1 

1 

3 
1 

2 

2,609 
9(i9 
519 

1,193 

Total  of  Clackmannan  - 

2 

1  524 

2  197 

644 

268 

138 

110 

121 

92 

52 

42 

fl'T 
O/ 

9/1 

2 

1 

6 

5,290 

V.  WEST-MIDLAND. 

17.  STIRLING. 

469 
470 
471 

Airth  - 
Alva  - 
Baldernook  - 

- 

70 
853 
24 

114 

449 
28 

46 
129 
10 

15 
50 
16 

17 
17 
5 

13 
14 
7 

8 
6 
4 

6 
10 
3 

7 
3 
5 

5 
2 

1 

14 
3 

2 
2 
1 

2 

- 

1 

306 
1,050 
108 

4"2 
473 
474 

Balfron 
Bothkennar  - 
Buchanan 

- 

oy 
118 
6 

98 
191 
33 

43 
20 
2S 

44 
8 
12 

19 
1 

8 

14 
7 
5 

8 
2 
5 

J 
2 
1 

2 
1 

1 
1 

5 
2 
2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

811 

353 
105 

475 

Campsie 

388 

653 

141 

63 

43 

24 

11 

9 

12 

7 

18 

2 

1 

8 

8 

1,277 

476 
477 

Denny— 

(1)  Denny  - 

(2)  Haggs- 
Drymen 

- 

206 
84 
28 

389 
147 
73 

133 
32 
51 

59 
20 
36 

41 

20 
21 

25 
10 
11 

15 
6 
14 

9 
13 

16 
4 

3 
5 

9 
7 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

906 
321 
267 

478 
479 

DtTNTPiCE  - 

FALKIRK— 

(1)  Bt'RGH 

(2)  Landwaed  - 

- 
- 

88 

735 
532 

185 
^776 

45 

445 
241 

10 

181 

89 

13 

97 
32 

12 

100 

45 

6 

48 
13 

3 

22 
22 

4 

18 

16 

2 

15 
15 

32 
12 

6 
7 

1 
1 

- 

3 

1 

2 

371 

2,797 
1,803 

480 

481rt 

4816 

Pintry  . 
Garftunnock  - 
Geangbmouth 

- 
- 

16 

24 
205 

39 
45 
409 

15 
20 
143 

13 
12 
51 

6 
9 
85 

9 
13 
27 

1 

i 

9 

- 
4 
7 

3 
6 

2 
4 

1 

14 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Q 
O 

105 
146 
911 

482 
483 
481 

Killeara 

Kilsyth 

Kippon 

37 
656 
27 

70 
503 
105 

42 
100 
64 

27 
63 
47 

16 

28 
80 

12 
24 
32 

7 
18 
5 

7 
13 
2 

5 

17 
/ 

7 

2 

1 

5 

11 

5 

1 

: 

1 

8 

I 

231 
1,433 
326 

485 
486 
487 

Laebeet 

Muiravonside 

Polmont 

- 

372 

19/ 

212 

545 

£,0  L 

402 

165 
60 
65 

84 
23 
33 

25 
16 
20 

19 
14 
22 

15 

g 

13 

8 
12 

10 

2 

4 

3 
4 

7 

6 

2 

•y 

7 

3 
3 

1 
2 

2 

2 

2 

1,259 
564 
807 

488 
489 

ST.  NINIANS— 

(1)  ST.  NINIANS 

(2)  Bannookbuen 
Slamannau  ... 

1 

269 
191 
539 

507 
435 
416 

137 
132 
69 

74 
54 
29 

40 
30 
10 

36 
22 
15 

36 
11 
12 

21 
14 
6 

17 

6 
2 

7 
1 

16 
6 
4 

4 
2 
2 

6 
1 
1 

1 
1 

3 
8 

1,174 
909 
1,105 

490 
491 

STIRLING  - 
Strathblane  - 

766 
51 

991 
106 

532 
oo 

305 
17 

115 
15 

81 
8 

62 

82 
4 

77 

2 

72 
2 

100 

C) 

20 
2 

4 
2 

7 
X 

3,214 
268 

Total  of 

Stirling  - 

6  263 

8  938 

2  929 

1,436 

m 

)21 

362 

300 

240 

163 

291 

66 

32 

16 

48 

22,420 

18.  DUMBARTON. 

492 
493 
494 

Arrochar 
BONHILL  - 

Caedeoss 

- 

41 

439 
335 

39 
1,301 
495 

1.3 
447 
157 

7 

117 
31 

3 
51 
19 

4 
33 
20 

6 
12 
19 

3 

16 
16 

q 
o 

17 
12 

3 
3 
8 

D 

8 
13 

8 
5 

1 

2 
3 

1 

2 
2 

1 

6 
2 

1.31 

2,457 
1,132 

III 

Cumbernauld 

DUMBARTON 

KilmaroDook 

- 

222 
1,480 
16 

469 
1,001 
41 

85 
309 
39 

53 
137 
19 

22 
50 
21 

20 
36 
14 

11 
19 
7 

18 
21 
6 

6 
21 

3 

3 
11 
6 

9 
19 
2 

6 
4 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

3 
2 

926 
3,118 
178 

498 
499 
500 

Kiekintilloch 

G40 

882 

178 

89 

61 

37 

29 

26 

39 

22 

60 

8 

2 

1 

1 

2,075 

iil.SS  -          .          .  - 

New  or  East  Kilpateick 

31 
431 

43 

OIL 

28 
1-33 

9 
57 

15 

38 

13 
35 

7 

22 

3 
29 

2 

1 
18 

6 

30 

g 

1 

2 

1 

4 

160 
1)397 

501 
502 

Old  or  West  Kilpatrick 
Roseneath — 

(1)  Roseneath 

(2)  Kilcreggan  &  Cove  - 

2 

706 
21 

Q 

V 

711 

34 
50 

227 

31 
45 

122 

16 
19 

63 

12 
15 

26 

12 
20 

17 

14 
9 

16 

8 
g 

14 

7 
14 

6 

7 
15 

12 

21 
30 

9 
6 

8 
2 

1 
1 

2 

1,987 

191 

239 

503 

Row  . 

- 

270 

474 

336 

226 

32 

88 

69 

96 

92 

67 

121 

25 

14 

10 

6 

2,016 

Total  of  Dumbarton  - 

2 

4,647 

6,111 

2,028 

302 

i 

)02 

358 

231 

256 

160 

337 

74 

33 

20 

29 

15,967 

19.  ARGYLL. 

Mainland. 

501 
505 

Ardchattan  - 
Ardnamurchan— 

- 

74 

80 

83 

9 

14 

9 

7 

3 

4 

- 

5 

2 

- 

- 

4 

294 

(1)  Aharacle 

(2)  Arisaig 

(3)  Suuart  (or 

(4)  Western 

murchan 

Strontian) 
Ardna- 

- 

36 
20 
10 

45 

165 
116 
96 

103 

28 
31 
6 

33 

12 
13 
3 

4 

8 
7 
1 

2 

4 
8 
1 

4 
8 
1 

1 

3 
3 
6 

1 

3 
3 

1 

3 
3 

2 

4 
4 
2 

8 

8 
3 
2 

2 
1 

- 

1 
1 

1 
1 

276 
217 
128 

195 

506 

507 
508 

Ballachulish  &  Corran  of 
Ardf?our    -         .  . 
CAMPBELTOWN  - 
Craignish  ... 

3 

10 
323 

-a 

64 
896 
37 

36 
233 
12 

8 

217 
4 

12 
110 
3 

4 
93 
6 

2 
33 
3 

1 

42 
2 

2 
22 

15 

6 
27 

2 
19 
2 

1 
1 
1 

3 
2 

1 

2 
1 

151 

2,038 
94 

509 
510 
511 

Cumlodden  &  Minard 
Dunoon  &  Kilmun 
Glassary        .        .  - 

1 

75 
195 
64 

120 
458 
93 

25 
283 
40 

7 
236 
6 

6 
266 
21 

4 

82 
4 

2 
66 
4 

1 

71 
5 

3 

79 
1 

69 
6 

2 
90 
7 

2 
19 
2 

6 
1 

2 

9 

247 
1  921 
'251 

512 
513 
514 

Glenorchy  - 

INVERARAY 

Inverchaolain 

16 
77 
4 

54 
95 
28 

33 
62 
10 

8 
26 
6 

8 
26 
6 

3 
14 
4 

4 
7 
6 

5 
6 
8 

2 
4 
1 

4 
7 
2 

6 
18 
1 

4 
2 
3 

1 

3 

2 

2 
2 

150 
344 
74 

515 
516 

Kilbrandon  &  Kilchattan  - 
Kilcahnonell,  etc. — 

(1)  Kilcalmonell  - 

(2)  Kilberry 

67 

50 
17 

252 

48 
32 

63 

12 

22 

20 

7 

5 

8 

6 
4 

5 

7 
1 

2 

8 
2 

4 

2 
1 

8 

1 
1 

1 
1 

5 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
3 

481 

140 
92 

APPENDIX. 
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ROOMS  WITH  WINDOWS. 

H 

u 

REGISTRATION 

|S 

9 

10 

11 

16 

21 

26. 

a 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

to 

to 

to 

to 

31- 

DISTRICTS. 

§1 

16 

20 

25 

30 

I  IS 
milie 

NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES. 

03  C3 
H 

Aegtll — continued. 

517 

Kilchrenan,  eto. — 

(1)  Kilchrenan 

- 

15 

35 

27 

7 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

- 

1 

2 

1 

102 

(2)  Dalavicli 

- 

10 

11 

15 

8 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

- 

4S 

518 

Kilfinau  ... 

168 

165 

'ha 

21 

21 

10 

13 

g 

15 

q 

o 

2 

2 

488 

519 

90 

40 

18 

14 

3 

257 

- 

oyj 

13 

9 

5 

3 

4 

- 

2 

1 

1 

520 

Kilraallie 

- 

149 

291 

104 

64 

32 

25 

14 

12 

10 

8 

18 

6 

2 

- 

5 

740 

521 

Kilmartin 

24 

60 

41 

16 

i 

g 

t 

4 

g 

5 

3 

1 

1 

178 

522 

Kilmodaa 

_ 

6 

17 

9 

2 

5 

10 

3 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

60 

523 

KILMORE&KILBRIDGE 

- 

287 

369 

193 

85 

54 

32 

16 

15 

18 

18 

33 

7 

1 

4 

7 

1,138 

524 

Kilninver,  etc. — 

{1*  Kilninver 

11 

7 

13 

q 

2 

Q 
O 

46 

(2)  Kilmelford 

_ 

9 

6 

.  5 

10 

2 

2 

1 

- 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

39 

525 

Lismore,  eto. — 

(1)  Lismore 

- 

35 

80 

36 

4 

4 

5 

2 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

- 

- 

175 

(2)  Appin 

20 

33 

55 

12 

O 

Q 

O 

4 

2 

4 

3 

1 

157 

(3)  Glencoe  &  Ballachu- 

lish 

5 

2 

109 

108 

11 

7 

4 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

303 

(4)  Duror 

9 

39 

21 

9 

5 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

I 

1 

93 

526 

Lochgilphead 

- 

15 

7 

315 

117 

69 

34 

25 

9 

6 

9 

15 

12 

4 

3 

1 

3 

769 

527 

Lochgoilhead,  eto. — 

(1)  Lochgoilhead 

7 

39 

10 

g 

^ 

2 

g 

2 

112 

(2)  Kilmorich 

_ 

8 

20 

18 

5 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

4 

_ 

_ 

65 

528 

Morvern  ... 

- 

53 

68 

25 

18 

7 

10 

8 

6 

3 

- 

2 

- 

1 

1 

2 

194 

529 

Muckairn 

28 

53 

63 

14 

4 

6 

4 

2 

2 

3 

- 

1 

1 

1 

182 

530 

North  Knapdale 

45 

71 

31 

14 

O 
O 

4 

q 
o 

il 

2 

q 

2 

190 

531 

Saddell,  etc.— 

(li  Saddell 

- 

18 

54 

29 

12 

4 

3 

2 

2 

1 

s 

3 

1 

1 

1 

134 

(2)  Skipness 

12 

35 

12 

11 

6 

5 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

_ 

1 

91 

532 

Southend  ... 

1 

31 

46 

36 

15 

13 

10 

7 

5 

2 

4 

1 

1 

172 

633 

South  Knapdale 

14 

38 

18 

3 

5 

6 

1 

1 

1 

2 

<$ 

1 

2 

1 

1 

94 

534 

Sti'alachlan,  etc.— 

(1)  Stralachlan  - 

- 

9 

25 

23 

4 

3 

- 

2 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

70 

(2)  Straohur 

- 

20 

38 

15 

7 

7 

6 

4 

4 

3 

3 

6 

- 

1 

- 

535 

Tarbert 

108 

173 

Di 

10 

20 

g 

g 

3 

g 

2 

1 

414 

Insular. 

536 

Bowmore  (or  Kilarrow 

)  - 

1 

107 

151 

54 

23 

15 

19 

15 

13 

4 

1 

7 

3 

- 

1 

414 

537 

Gigha    -        -        .  . 

- 

40 

17 

3 

6 

6 

4 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

79 

538 

lona  {merged  in  542). 

539 

Jura,  etc. — 

(1)  Jura   .        .  - 

26 

80 

20 

11 

7 

6 

3 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

161 

(2)  Colonsay 

_ 

2 

48 

15 

9 

7 

1 

_ 

2 

1 

I 

85 

540 

Kilchoman  . 

1 

105 

173 

45 

20 

7 

6 

6 

7 

6 

4 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

383 

541 

Kildalton  &  Oa 

246 

147 

37 

20 

12 

8 

8 

7 

4 

2 

4 

3 

- 

- 

1 

499 

542 

Kilflnichen  &  Kilviekeon  - 

101 

210 

77 

21 

6 

7 

6 

2 

4 

2 

7 

4 

2 

418 

543 

Kihneny 

_ 

57 

56 

28 

22 

9 

6 

4 

5 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

190 

544 

jvumnian  a  luimore     -  -- 

6 

90 

34 

13 

11 

7 

4 

5 

3 

1 

8 

2 

~ 

2 

2 

225 

545 

Kinlochspelvie 

5 

29 

Q 

a 

4 

i 

2 

1 

1 

69 

546 

Oa  (merged  in  541). 

547 

Portnahaven 

1 

6 

3 

95 

3 

8 

7 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

187 

548 

Salen    .        .  . 

21 

31 

35 

13 

3 

6 

2 

5 

2 

1 

3 

5 

1 

1 

128 

549 

Tobermory  . 

112 

126 

48 

23 

17 

7 

5 

1 

3 

2 

10 

3 

- 

1 

358 

550 

Torosay 

27 

24 

Q 
0 

e 
0 

0 

Q 
O 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

93 

551 

Tyree,  etc. — 

(1)  Tyree  . 

1 

37 

135 

360 

16 

9 

7 

6 

6 

5 

1 

2 

1 

1 

586 

(2)  Coll 

3 

30 

73 

8 

7 

2 

8 

3 

2 

1 

1 

133 

Total  of  Argyll 

13 

3,48 

6 

6, 

500 

2,971 

1,263 

902 

558 

340 

324 

262 

224 

376 

130 

47 

31 

72 

17,499 

20.  BUTE. 

552 

Cumbrae 

- 

22 

148 

87 

51 

41 

17 

15 

13 

10 

6 

11 

2 

1 

1 

1 

426 

553 

Kilbride— 

(1)  Brodick 

- 

20 

24 

25 

29 

42 

29 

6 

8 

3 

2 

4 

3 

- 

1 

2 

197 

(2)  Kilbride 

11 

71 

69 

27 

18 

33 

12 

6 

4 

4 

9 

2 

- 

- 

266 

554 

K.ilmory 

1 

61 

178 

77 

23 

16 

20 

8 

6 

3 

5 

3 

401 

555 

Kingarth  ... 

27 

89 

36 

30 

9 

11 

10 

6 

7 

6 

7 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

240 

556 

Lochranza      .        -  . 

2 

44 

45 

33 

9 

7 

18 

6 

2 

3 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

i/t> 

557 

North  Bute  . 

2 

31 

72 

60 

36 

31 

16 

12 

6 

11 

9 

10 

2 

1 

- 

1 

300 

558 

ROTHESAY  .        -  . 

- 

269 

632 

406 

2S2 

162 

61 

45 

65 

59 

28 

65 

12 

2 

2_ 

5 

2,035 

Total  of  Bute 

5 

485 

1,259 

793 

437 



316 

205 

112 

112 

—  

100 

62 

111 

21 

6 

4 

10 

4,038 

VI.  SOUTH- 

WESTERN. 

21.  RENFREW. 

559 

Abbey— 

(1)  Burghal  {merged  im, 

573). 

(2)  Landward  {merged 

in  559  (3),  572  (2), 

&  573). 

(3)  Johnstone  & 

El- 

DEESLIE 

920 

974 

207 

108 

35 

25 

20 

13 

11 

6 

20 

4 

3 

1 

2,347 

560 

Cathcaet 

277 

437 

257 

342 

274 

213 

163 

116 

71 

2 

58 

101 

12 

1 

1 

4 

2,327 

561 

Eaglesham     .        -  - 

123 

93 

32 

20 

15 

22 

12 

6 

1 

1 

327 

662 

Eastwood 

1,013 

1, 

189 

317 

122 

77 

70 

41 

21 

18 

17 

25 

3 

1 

3 

2,917 

663 

Brskine 

3 

8 

87 

39 

28 

27 

18 

15 

14 

11 

11 

17 

2 

2 

2 

2 

313 

664 

GRBENOCK— 

(1)  New  or  Middle 

1 

1,310 

1, 

339 

847 

206 

lOO 

34 

18 

12 

10 

3 

11 

1 

2 

1 

2 

4,445 

(2)  East  - 

817 

2,070 

516 

70 

38 

23 

9 

8 

5 

3 

3 

1 

1 

3,563 

(3)  Old  or  West  - 

1,125 

2,708 

1,108 

383 

190 

108 

81 

89 

109 

66 

141 

41 

8 

1 

6 

6,164 

U  2 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  OK  THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  WOUltlNG  CLASSES. 


with- 

ndows. 

ROOMS  WITH  WINDOWS. 

o 

REGISTRATION 
DISTRICTS. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

to 
15 

16 

to 
20 

21 

to 
25 

26 
to 
30 

31- 

u 

a  . 

3  m 
^■^ 

NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES. 

-A 

Renfrew — contiTiucdt 

565 
566 
567 

Houstoun  &  Killellan 
Inchiiman    .        -  - 

iNVEKKIP — 

J.IlVci  I\X|J 

(■2)  GODEOCK 

2 

167 
15 

23 
66 

176 

43 

87 
228 

53 
11 

41 

254 

24 
4 

28 
VIA 

21 
3 

19 
76 

19 

8 

8 

52 

10 

3 

8 
27 

7 

4 

8 
15 

5 
4 

4 
13 

3 

3 
7 

4 
1 

IS 
14 

2 
2 

3 
2 

1 
1 

1 

492 
97 

247 
883 

568 
509 
670 

KiLBAECHAN 

Kilnialcolm  -         •  - 
Loch  Wiunoch  -      -  - 

463 
80 
172 

647 
155 
817 

119 
77 
74 

57 
56 
66 

38 
38 
34 

29 
20 
30 

21 
7 
18 

16 
18 
10 

10 

18 
4 

8 
11 
6 

8 
17 
7 

4 
3 
4 

1 
1 

1 

2 
2 

2 
5 
2 

1,424 

508 
746 

571 
572 

Meaens     .      .      -  - 
Neilston— 

(1)  Neilston 

(2)  Babehead  &  Leveen 

_ 
- 

222 

886 
697 

322 

824 
817 

63 

83 
197 

53 

45 
93 

26 

22 
38 

21 

20 
38 

12 

20 
27 

8 

10 
12 

4 

3 
6 

3 
6 

10 

8 

5 
20 

8 
8 

2 
8 

2 
1 

749 

925 
1,961 

573 

PAISLEY— 
Burgh      .      .      .  - 
Landward    -  - 

3,720 

52 

4,842 
252 

1,498 

OO 

727 
28 

262 
12 

155 
18 

97 
11 

72 
4 

63 
8 

44 
4 

101 
10 

33 

11 

2 

10 

2 

11,637 
439 

574 
575 

POPT-fiT/ASfrOW 

X       J\p  ±  •  VX -Li £». O \J  V/  *T 

RENFREW  - 

_ 

F09 
424 

1,140 
736 

271 
142 

75 
62 

41 
26 

19 
26 

15 
18 

7 

8 

15 
5 

7 
1 

9 
17 

4 
1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2,415 
1,471 

Total  of  Renfrew  - 

3 

12,919 

19,533 

6,241 

2,721 

1,412 

975 

651 

473 

399 

278 

552 

123 

44 

20 

60 

46,397 

22.  AYR. 

576 

Aedeossan— 

(1)  Old  Aedeossan 

(2)  New  Aedeossan  - 

- 

223 
184 

312 
319 

95 
183 

62 
43 

63 
35 

42 
29 

25 
14 

29 
25 

9 
15 

7 

8 

9 
19 

1 

4 

- 

- 

876 

(270 

577 
578 
579 

AtrCHINlECK 

AYR  -        -        -  - 
Ballantrae  .      -      -  - 

- 

507 
1,393 
46 

570 
1,559 
101 

66 

515 
49 

73 
359 
25 

19 

170 

ICS 

17 

142 
14 

6 
115 
12 

6 
113 
10 

2 
94 
9 

5 

56 
5 

3 
119 
7 

1 

28 
1 

9 
1 

1 

8 

9 
1 

1,276 
4,689 
299 

580 
581 
582 

Barr  -        -        -  - 
Beith     -      -        -  - 
Colmonell — 

(1)  Colmonell 

(2)  Barrhill  - 

- 

24 
527 

34 
23 

30 
505 

69 
65 

14 
148 

82 
39 

13 
93 

28 
31 

4 
55 

13 
13 

12 
32 

18 
14 

8 
22 

11 

13 

7 
13 

11 
4 

9 
12 

10 
5 

8 
4 

4 
5 

3 
12 

11 
4 

1 

3 
2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

128 
1,429 

246 
210 

583 

584a 

5846 

Coylton   -      .  - 
Craigie  -         .        .  - 
Orosshill  ... 

- 

188 
9 
69 

286 
28 
109 

22 
11 
48 

28 
9 
12 

16 
14 
16 

SO 
14 
11 

5 
4 
10 

4 
4 
3 

2 
1 
5 

2 

3 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

587 
97 
286 

5S5 
586 
587 

Dailly      -  ... 

Dalmellington 

Daley  .... 

- 
1 

116 

405 
785 

184 
588 
781 

42 
94 
143 

34 
28 
122 

14 
11 

58 

16 
9 
30 

8 
6 
24 

5 
8 

17 

6 
1 
7 

4 
3 

8 

3 
5 

20 

1 
3 
6 

1 
1 

- 

8 
2 

4S7 
1,161 
2  005 

588 
589 
590 

Dalrymple   .         -  . 
Dreghorn  .... 
DUNDONALD — 

(1)  Dundonald 

(2)  Teoon 

- 

80 
218 

70 
87 

86 
425 

120 
266 

36 
34 

43 
86 

18 
20 

27 
41 

17 
14 

18 
42 

13 
15 

18 
14 

3 
12 

14 
10 

3 
8 

4 
7 

1 

2 

4 
8 

2 

1 
4 

1 

3 

2 
11 

2 
1 

1 
2 

1 

1 
2 

- 

5 

261 
756 

327 
579 

691 

592 
593 

Dunlop  .... 
Fenwick      -        -  - 
Galsion        .        -  - 

- 

43 
24 
544 

102 
75 

384 

43 
43 
120 

26 
87 
55 

19 
38 
51 

24 
11 
25 

3 
9 
13 

6 
5 
7 

3 
6 

1 

3 

2 
1 
2 

1 

1 

2 

271 
245 
1,211 

594 
595 
593 

GlEVAN 

IRVINE 

KiLBIENlE 

194 
654 
420 

448 
815 
431 

250 
219 
63 

107 
135 
28. 

68 
68 
23 

45 
67 
13 

30 
41 
5 

32 
31 
7 

20 
16 
8 

10 
14 
6 

22 
23 
6 

2 
6 
1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1  231 
2',093 
1,006 

5i^7 
598 
599 

KILMARNOCK 
Kilmaurs  ... 

KiLWINEINGt  - 

1 

- 

2,071 
258 
477 

1,934 
308 
692 

631 
59 
120 

248 
52 
67 

151 
19 
75 

119 
14 
83 

90 
12 
15 

59 
8 
13 

28 
6 
7 

81 
S 
6 

69 
3 
10 

15 
1 

5 
2 

2 
1 

4 
2 

5,458 
745 
1,517 

600 
601 
602 

Kirkmichael 

Kirkoswald  ... 
Laegs 

- 

33 
59 
162 

77 
83 
376 

38 
62 
191 

13 
36 
130 

15 
14 
72 

18 
27 
51 

5 
7 

28 

5 
9 
87 

2 
16 

1 
1 

18 

1 
7 

82 

32 

12 

1 
5 

2 
1 
5 

209 
308 
1,167 

603 
604 
605 

Loudoun  ... 
Mauchline  .  . 
Maybole 

3 

429 
143 
390 

438 
206 
496 

111 

60 
178 

45 

4;} 

86 

50 
32 
49 

33 
15 
40 

8 
15 
34 

6 
6 

22 

4 
8 
14 

5 
4 
10 

4 
7 
16 

1 
1 

4 

3 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1,135 
541 
1,346 

606 
607 
608 

Monkton  &  Prestwick 

MUIBKIRK  . 
New  Cumnock  - 

- 

140 
373 
246 

147 

480 
307 

34 
53 
60 

45 
39 
86 

36 
12 
19 

28 
13 
23 

21 
6 
10 

8 
7 
9 

12 
7 
10 

8 
2 
6 

6 
3 

1 
2 
1 

2 

1 

1 

488 
996 
780 

609 
610 
611 

Ochiltree      .        •  ■ 
Old  CtJMNOCK  .     -  . 
RICCARTON 

51 
311 

558 

110 
402 
618 

32 
104 
1.34 

37 
46 
36 

31 

50 
24 

17 
37 
10 

13 
15 
10 

6 
6 
10 

5 
5 
2 

2 
4 

4 
12 
3 

5 
2 

2 
2 

1 
1 

2 
1 

808 
1,002 
1,411 

612 

613 
614 

St.  Quivox&Newton-upon- 
Ayr   -        -        -  - 

SOEN 

Stair    -        .  - 

- 

123 

358 
66 

128 
322 
48 

26 
105 
15 

16 
46 
11 

9 
28 
12 

12 
25 
7 

22 
15 

8 

11 
4 
3 

3 
6 

5 
1 
1 

8 
3 
1 

2 

- 

2 
2 
1 

860 
917 
173 

615 
616 

Stevenston 
Stewaeton  - 

477 

293 

448 
833 

100 
118 

56 
72 

42 
64 

23 
28 

7 

20 

13 
4 

3 
7 

2 
6 

7 
9 

4 
2 

1 

2 
1 

1,185 
959 

617 
618 
61SJ 
620 

Straiten   .      .  - 

Symington  - 

Tarbolton 

West  Kilbride  - 

80 
26 

a39 

70 

110 
41 
172 
166 

19 
27 
48 
54 

15 
20 
42 
28 

7 
7 

26 
25 

14 
9 
23 
20 

6 
6 
13 
12 

8 
6 
4 
7 

5 
2 
7 
6 

1 

3 
9 

5 
1 
3 
9 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 
1 

2 
2 

1 

267 
148 
685 
412 

Total  of  Ayr  - 

5 

14,400 

j  17,092 

4,817 

2,719 

1,746 

1,314 

821 

632 

418 

284 

509 

143 

62 

31 

64 

45,052 

621 
622 

23.  LANARK. 

AVONDAIE  - 

Baeont— 

(1)  Marthili 

(2)  Shettleston 

399 

1,102 

754 

374 

1,554 
694 

191 

380 
148 

95 

226 
77 

58 

50 
33 

56 

41 
43 

23 

63 
81 

9 

31 
12 

9 

25 
9 

4 

22 
11 

11 

47 
17 

2 

26 
3 

1 

3 

3 

4 
3 

1,281 

3,575 
1,838 

623 
62i 
625 

Biggar  .         .        .  . 
Blantyee  - 
bothwell— 

(1)  bothwell 

(2)  Holytown  - 

1 

156 
938 

887 
948 

141 
741 

1,138 
815 

43 
104 

266 
105 

56 
54 

162 
75 

30 
26 

72 

45 

14 
17 

87 
21 

14 
12 

70 

9 

13 
9 

64 
9 

8 
2 

63 
11 

5 
2 

37 
4 

10 
5 

47 
5 

4 
3 

1 

8 

1 
1 

4 
2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 
2 

496 
1,917 

2,906 
2,054 
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EEGISTRATION 
DISTRICTS. 


ROOMS  WITH  WINDOWS. 


H 

16 

21 

26 

1 

2 

3 

i 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

to 

to 

to 

to 

15 

20 

25 

30 

31- 


NUMBER  or  FAMILIES. 


a 


6266 

627 
628 
629 

630 
631 
632 


634 
635 


686 
637 
638 


639 
610 
611 

612 
643 

644 


645 
646 


647 
648 
649 


650 
651 


652 


653 
654 


655 


656 
657 
658 

659 
660 


La.'sk'rk— continued. 

Cabdeb— 

(1)  Western 

(2)  Kastern 
Calderhead 

Cambtjslang 
Cambtjsnethan  - 
Caeluke 

Carmichael  - 
Carmiinnock  - 
Carnwath 

Carstairs 

Covington  &  Thankerton 
Crawfcjrd — 

(1)  Crawford 

(2)  LeadhiUs 

Crawfordjohn 

CuUer 

Daiseef— 

(1)  Labkhall  - 

(2)  Dalserf  - 

Dalziel 

Dolphintim 

Douglas 

Dunsyre 

East  Kilbride 

GLASGOW— 

(1)  Bridgeton 

(2)  Camlaohie 

(3)  Dennistoun  - 

Do.  (Landward) 

(41  Calton 

(5)  Blackfriars 

(6)  St.  R)llox 

Do.  (Landward) 

(7)  Blvthswood  - 

(8)  Milton  - 

(9)  Kelvin 

(10)  Anderston 

(11)  Hutchesontowu 

Do.  (Landward) 

(12)  Gorbals  - 

Do.  (Landward) 

(13)  Tradeston 

Do.    ( Landward) 

(14)  Kinning  Park- 

Do.  (Landward) 

Glassford 

GOVAN— 

(1)  Gov  AN  Church 

(2)  Paetice 

HAMILTON  - 
LANARK  - 
Lesmahagow  - 

Libberton  - 

NEW  MONKLAND— 

(1)  AXRDRIE 

(2)  Landward  - 

Old  MoNKiAND — 

(1)  Western 

(2)  Middle 

(3)  Eastern 

Pettinain 

RUTHERGLEN  - 

Shotts— 

(1)  Middle  District 

(2)  Eastern  District 

(3)  Western  District 

Stonehousb 

Symington 

Walston 

Wandell  &  Lamingtou 
Wiston  &  Roberton 

Total  of  Lanark 


661 
662 


663 
664 
665 


667 
668 


VII.  SOUTH- 
EASTERN. 
24.  LINLITHGOW. 

Abercorn 
Bathgate — 

(1)  Bathgate  - 

(2)  Armadale 

borrowstounness 

Caeeiden 

DalmPny 

Ecclesmachan 
Kirkliston 
LINLITHGOW  - 


170 

202 
296 

661 
1,575 


773 
244 


4 
165 


6 

223 


4,179 
4,160 
2,814 
295 

3,094 
3,008 
2,982 
58 

2,266 
2,988 
2,898 

3,273 
3,902 
247 

2,778 
101 

1,735 
120 

745 


110 

3,243 
2,417 

1,860 
568 
633 

24 

1,240 
1,294 


744 
1,723 
810 


1,184 


181 
198 
800 

340 
21? 
24 

15 
29 


290 
276 
352 

742 
1,613 
791 

65 
44 
400 

184 
42 

65 
165 

38 
44 

416 
161 

913 
27 
259 

20 
253 


3,885 
3,701 
4,027 
419 

3,714 
2,567 
4,296 
101 
2,225 
3,773 
3,967 

3,914 
5,140 
771 

3111 

296 
1,638 
101 

1,041 
1,257 

107 

5,936 
2,452 


46 
54 
7-* 

205 
265 
168 

26 
17 
75 

70 
11 

20 
18 


80 


633 
542 
1,566 
81 

988 
879 
1,229 
26 

1,002 
1,005 
2,151 

1,212 
984 
186 

1,832 
333 
624 
70 

835 
319 

42 

984 
847 


81 
114 
80 

10 
16 


S3 


2,021  515  213 
527  186  121 
818     234  113 


51 

1,018 
964 


619 
1,497 
755 


1,125 

184 
862 
121 

197 
52 
34 

28 
38 


65 


122 
135 
758 
20 

230 
339 
362 
5 

670 
174 
1,252 

365 
172 
48 

709 
227 
256 
310 

308 
129 

18 

316 
444 


10 


217 
169 


81 
314 
116 

11 
273 


71,892 


81,504    23,599  10,020 


63 

435 
268 

392 
116 
35 

7 

130 
321 


513 
219 


500 
171 


33 
211 
4S7 


150 
43 


126 
46 
26 


55 
145 


139 
75 


49 
158 
46 

6 
67 


11 


66 
34 
281 
25 

72 
105 
81 
2 

278 
63 
487 

90 
36 
2 

102 
78 
52 

247 

56 
42 

17 

179 
350 

129 

58 
86 


31 
22 
85 
25 

59 
61 
44 
2 

137 
29 
634 

80 
5 
1 

237 
27 
30 

113 

36 
59 

11 

129 
316 

101 
47 
48 


3,138 


18 


4 
21 
27 

6 
27 

8 

102 
175 

72 
30 
34 


1,717 


4 
43 
8" 

13 
20 
21 

51 
1 

145 

20 
2 
1 

12 
4 
7 

26 
1 

78 
3 

45 
15S 

59 
26 
17 


22 


1,220 


4 
25 
6 

21 
7 
7 
2 

26 
3 

142 

13 

2 


4 
6 

25 

60 
1 

84 
121 

49 
21 
10 


21 


81 


931 


17 

166 

6 
3 


27 
132 

17 
16 
6 


16 


12 


106 


106  144 
1 


812 


1,725 


12 


15 


481 


60 


682 
675 
812 

1,893 
3,782 
1,805 

147 
151 
1,125 

399 
105 

132 
269 

177 
123 

1,356 


2,737 
49 
681 

44 
810 


8,946 
8,619 
9,758 
909 

8,334 
7,057 
9.075 
198 

6,878 
8,035 
12,538 

9,001 
10,258 
1,258 

8,968 
1,084 
4,369 
1,076 

3,028 
3,197 
316 


2  11,058 
5  8,055 


6.142 

1,638 
2,022 

114 

2,817 
2,652 


1,661 
3,8H6 
1,791 


59 


487 
610 

487 

656 
110 
79 

64 
120 


108  201,530 


200 

1,346 
589 

1,200 
427 
214 

57 
514 
1,229 


U  3 
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with- 
idows. 

ROOMS  WITH  WINDOWS 

o 

REGISTRATION 
DISTRICTS. 

a! 
§1 

1 

2 

5 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

to 
15 

16 
to 
20 

21 
to 
25 

26 
to 
30 

81- 

a 

3  -J, 

-a 

NUMBER  OF  FA 

MILIES. 

o" 

JjlSLlT&GrO'W— continued. 

669 
670 

U/X 

Livingstone  .        -  - 
QUEENSFERRY  - 
Torphichen  .        -  - 

- 

116 
108 
69 

124 
151 
132 

22 
52 
65 

21 
30 
28 

6 
14 
15 

8 
7 
6 

2 
8 
6 

7 

8 
4 

4 
3 
3 

3 
6 
2 

4 
10 
8 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

819 
398 
826 

672 
673 

TJPHAIL           -          -  - 
WHITBtTRN— 

(1)  Whitburn  - 

(2)  Fauidhotjse  - 

1 

381 

188 
334 

398 

183 
317 

59 

52 

49 

19 

33 
13 

15 

18 
8 

11 

11 

4 

8 

6 
1 

6 

8 
4 

1 

3 

6 
4 

7 

8 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

915 

510 
731 

Total  of  Linlitbgow 

4 

2,983 

3,638 

)05 

531 

270 

178 

103 

109 

67 

56 

92 

16 

10  j  4 

15 

8,981 

25.  EDINBURGH. 

674 
675 
676 

Borthwick 
Carrington 

COCKPBN 

- 

52 
27 

143 

110 

68 
286 

58 
7 
108 

33 
50 

12 
4 
25 

7 
1 

30 

7 

5 

10 

1 

3 
19 

2 
1 
9 

3 
1 
6 

6 
8 
11 

- 

4 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

295 
121 
701 

677 
678 
679 

Colinton 

Corstorphin 

Cramond 

e 

1 

2,53 
104 
160 

306 
144 
278 

85 
64 
80 

49 
84 
52 

20 
27 
39 

25 
15 
11 

24 
16 
•5 

16 
14 
8 

9 
7 

/ 

6 
10 
5 

14 
10 
10 

7 
2 
3 

1 
6 
2 

2 
2 
8 

3 
3 

4 

821 
457 
667 

680 
681 
682 

Cranston 
Crichton 
Currie 

- 

54 
78 
113 

98 
86 
208 

22 
20 
43 

14 
80 
80 

4 
16 
20 

8 
18 

5 
6 
16 

3 
9 
18 

2 
10 

1 

2 
2 

5 
1 
11 

4 

2 

- 

2 
2 

210 

258 
495 

683 
681 

Dalkeith 
DUDDINGSTON— 

(1)  PORTOBELLO 

(2)  Landwabd 

- 

331 

239 
45 

610 

381 
97 

] 

il9 

77 
16 

136 

215 
15 

74 

102 
6 

57 

94 
9 

42 

77 
8 

34 

87 
11 

33 

69 
10 

22 

38 
7 

57 

61 
13 

12 

12 
9 

2 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1,730 
^'245 

685 

EDINBURGH— 

(1)  St.  George  - 

Do.  (Landward) 

(2)  St.  Andrew  - 

- 

3,442 
117 
2,667 

5,072 
462 
3,322 

2,317 
217 
1,404 

1,110 
129 
839 

595 
32 
543 

396 
24 
502 

206 
59 
228 

192 
63 
172 

148 
26 
141 

142 
27 
144 

640 
52 
466 

252 
21 
153 

68 
4 
10 

15 
4 
5 

11 

8 
26 

14,606 
1,244 
10,(;22 

(3)  Canongate 

(4)  St.  Giles 

(5)  Newington 

- 

2,596 
2,697 
2,992 

3,093 
2,275 
3,271 

872 
984 
1,727 

332 
677 
1,242 

89 
303 
745 

36 
227 
464 

14 
85 
852 

U 

45 
289 

7 

31 
275 

7 

24 
324 

16 
107 
671 

8 
27 
105 

3 
8 
28 

4 
6 

6 
12 
.  10 

^  090 
7^506 
12,500 

686 

Fnlfl,  A  Soiitrfl, 

11 

37 

3 

3 

2 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

68 

687 
688 

Glencorse 
Heriot 

- 

93 
7 

108 
46 

19 
13 

13 
6 

6 
2 

7 

5 
8 

3 
4 

8 
1 

1 

2 

4 

2 
1 

3 

1 

2 

270 
84 

INVERESK 
Kirkiiewton 
Lasswade 

&  East  Calder 

- 

562 
126 
441 

900 
266 
782 

238 
66 
198 

166 
27 
89 

79 
15 
52 

72 
11 
44 

56 
12 
23 

51 
6 
22 

25 
3 
27 

27 
3 
16 

30 
1 
32 

14 
3 
8 

2 
1 
3 

1 

3 

5 
2 
6 

2,228 
542 
1,745 

692 
693 

LEITH— 

(1)  North  Leith  - 

(2)  South  Leith  - 

LiBEKTON  ... 

919 
1,962 

1,964 
3,653 

767 
1,472 
111 

396 
669 

64 

172 
212 

^0 

115 
164 
16 

91 
85 
21 

81 
84 
16 

63 
49 
16 

52 
48 
23 

91 
94 
48 

15 
10 
2X 

2 
4 
3 

3 
4 
1 

4 
3 
7 

4,735 
8,513 
1,172 

694 
695 
696 

Mid-Calder 

Newbattli 

Newton 

69 
73 

137 
252 
138 

54 
88 
23 

24 
51 

g 

15 
15 

4 

8 
23 

8 
7 
5 

9 
10 

8 
3 
2 

2 
8 
3 

7 
7 

8 
2 
2 

1 

1 

1 
2 
1 

845 
537 
266 

697 
698a 

Penicuik 
Ratho  . 

310 
81 

421 
183 

221 
49 

58 
31 

36 
9 

23 
5 

20 
7 

9 
12 

10 
8 

7 

4 

5 
7 

8 
1 

1 

4 

2 

2 
2 

1,126 
400 

6986 
699 
700 

Stobhill 

Stow 

Temple 

- 

171 

51 
20 

263 
121 

48 

79 

86 
21 

43 
40 
6 

10 

25 
5 

13 
10 
3 

6 
13 

3 

2 
6 
1 

6 

8 

4 
7 

4 

4 
20 
1 

1 
1 

3 

1 
1 

3 

603 
395 
112 

701 

West  Caldee 

- 

425 

709 

128 

55 

21 

10 

12 

8 

5 

2 

9 

4 



1,388 

Total 

of  Edinburgh 

2 

21,792 

30,717 

12,156 

6,735 

3,362 

2,453 

1,537 

1,324 

1,018 

978 

2,518 

701 

164 

63 

132 

85,652 

26.  HADDINGTON. 

702 
703 

Abei-lady  ... 
Athelsta,neford 

17 
19 

47 
47 

62 
43 

39 
23 

24 
8 

9 
7 

5 
2 

S 
3 

7 

3 

5 
1 

9 
2 

1 

3 

2 
1 

230 
167 

704 

Bolton 

- 

10 

37 

16 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

- 

1 

73 

705 
706 
707 

Dirli-t^n 

DUNBAR 

Garvald 

- 

63 
240 
34 

113 

389 
40 

87 
168 
37 

30 
147 
23 

6 
61 
4 

9 
51 

4 
20 
4 

4 
27 
1 

5 
21 

3 

6 
16 
6 

10 
30 
6 

1 

17 
1 

2 

1 

1 

2 
1 

828 
1,192 
159 

708 
709 
710 

filadsmuir  - 
HADDINGTON 
Humbie       .        .  - 

1 

32 
300 
26 

122 
459 
68 

114 
188 
43 

25 
105 
28 

26 
53 
6 

4 
88 
5 

6 

22 
2 

2 
26 
4 

2 
82 
2 

15 

8 

8 
60 
4 

7 
9 
1 

1 

2 

I 

1 
7 

350 
1,308 
182 

711 
712 
713 

Innerwick      -        -  - 
Morham       -  r 
NORTH  BERWICK 

- 

27 
166 

79 
29 
179 

38 
4 
60 

10 
43 

3 

2 

23 

2 
22 

1 
12 

] 

26 

4 
\ 

11 

3 
8 

8 
5 

34 

1 

\ 

19 

1 

1 

2 

- 

6 

177 
46 
611 

714 
715 

Oldham  stocks 
Ormiston        -  - 

- 

19 
47 

48 
68 

81 
45 

14 

80 

5 
9 

8 

2 
4 

5 

a 

1 

2 

1 
8 

2 
6 

2 

1 
1 

129 
212 
257 

716 

Pencaitland 

59 

118 

29 

21 

6 

5 

3 

2 

3 

3 

6 

2 

1 

717 
718 
719 

Prestonkirk     -        '  - 

Pkestonpans 

Salton   -        -        -  . 

87 
116 
47 

150 
216 
41 

66 
128 
18 

40 
42 
4 

82 
17 
4 

20 
14 

4 

8 
6 
3 

6 
7 
3 

7 
2 
2 

6 
3 
1 

15 
9 
2 

1 
8 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

438 
564 
131 

720 
721 
722 

Spott 
S  ten  ton 
Teanent 

35 
29 
278 

44 
55 
600 

18 
18 
127 

4 
10 
100 

1 
5 
26 

1 

3 
26 

2 
16 

1 
16 

2 
8 
9 

1 

2 
8 

3 
3 
12 

1 
1 

1 

3 

1 

111 

132 
1,122 

723 
724 
725 

Whitekirk  &  Tynninghame 

Whittinghame 

Yester  .        .        -  . 

39 
19 
65 

109 
65 
70 

34 
19 
27 

6 
17 
21 

6 
6 
6 

6 
8 
6 

3 
3 
4 

2 
2 
7 

1 

1 
3 

4 
1 
1 

6 
9 
7 

1 

1 

8 
1 
1 

218 
136 
210 

Total  of  Haddington 

1 

1,756 

3,063 

1,420 

787 

339 

238 

133 

151 

128 

98 

245 

70 

10 

12 

32 

8,483 

27.  BERWICK. 

726 
727 
728 

Abbey  St.  Bathans  . 
Atton 

Bunkle  &  Preston 

1 

134 
4 

13 
123 
83 

14 
66 
54 

5 
42 
17 

2 
20 
6 

2 
8 

2 
13 

1 

12 
2 

1 

5 
2 

1 
8 
1 

1 

9 
8 

3 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

44 
435 
130 
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ROOMS  WITH  WINDOWS 

"3 

REGISTRATION 
DISTRICTS. 

B 

O  3 
q  o 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

to 
15 

16 
to 
20 

21 
to 

25 

26 
to 
30 

31- 

u 

a 

.-.  S 

NUMBER  OP  FAMILIES. 

Bebwick- 

-continued. 

729 
730 
731 

Channelkirk 
Chiriiside 
Cockburnspath  - 

- 

3 
12 
6 

3 
9 
I 

44 
124 
120 

13 

32 
29 

11 

19 
9 

4 
21 
5 

4 
10 
2 

4 
5 
1 

6 
9 

4 

4 
4 

2 
3 
4 

8 
6 
4 

2 
1 

- 

- 

1 

124 
356 
235 

732 
733 

ColdiiiKhaiii — 

(1)  Coldingham 

(2)  Grantshouse  - 
Coldsteam  ...  - 

- 

10 
3 
12 

0 
0 

165 
43 
152 

1 

14 
11 

99 

49 
6 
71 

28 
2 
30 

40 
4 
33 

13 

23 

10 
2 
15 

12 

2 
8 

6 
2 
10 

23 
2 
18 

2 
1 
7 

1 

1 

3 

5C2 
1(15  ■ 
600 

734 
735 

Crnnshaws 
yuifSE  - 

8 
200 

11 

252 

1 

5 
17 

82 

1 

40 

28 

1 
27 

14 
9 

1 

20 

17 
4 

31 
8 

5 

1 

4 

22 

838 

736 

Eai-lstou 

- 

» 

i 

170 

52 

41 

26 

13 

7 

7 

1 

1 

- 

425 

737 
738 
739 

Bdvom 

EyEMOUTH 

- 

89 
19 
174 

136 
116 
228 

29 
39 
52 

21 
60 
54 

14 
15 
19 

4 
15 
15 

9 
3 
3 

9 
8 
7 

3 
6 
6 

5 
2 
2 

9 
6 
9 

2 
2 
1 

1 

2 

1 
3 

331 
2W 
570 

740 
741 
742 

Fouldeu 
Gordon 

- 

4 
19 
19 

35 
36 
49 

41 
6 
50 

1 

8 

23 

2 
1 
14 

1 
3 
4 

2 
6 

2 
4 
S 

1 
1 
1 

3 

4 
1 
6 

1 

- 

- 

1 
1 

93 
82 
178 

743 
744 
745 

Greenlaw 
Huttoii 

- 

53 
6 
40 

92 
37 
80 

50 
22 
24 

31 
2 
33 

13 
9 

16 
7 

8 
2 
5 

7 
2 

4 

5 
2 
2 

4 
1 

7 

1 

8 

- 

2 
8 

2 

1 

- 

2 

289 
76 
213 

7'ie 
747 
748 

Lady  kirk  ■ 
Lanpton 
LAUDER  ■ 

- 

20 
12 
57 

40 
36 
182 

9 
19 
47 

16 
18 
35 

5 
8 
31 

1 

6 
21 

8 
4 
8 

3 
2 
8 

1 

1 
10 

2 
2 
7 

1 

4 
10 

8 

1 

- 

1 
1 
1 

102 
113 
421 

749 
750 

lOi- 

Legerwood  - 
Longformaous  - 
Merton 

32 
7 
14 

30 
32 
25 

15 

20 
24 

3 
4 
21 

2 
25 

3 
6 
6 

5 
5 

1 

5 

8 
1 

2 
4 

5 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

J. 

3 

95 
80 
139 

752 
753 
754 

Mordington 
Nenthorn 
Polwarth  ■ 

- 

10 
2 

17 
6 
16 

26 
21 
12 

9 
20 
7 

8 
2 

1 

16 
3 

3 
2 
8 

3 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 
2 

1 

3 

1 

1 
1 

1 

72 
84 
48 

755 
756 
757 

Swinton 

Westnither 

Whitsome 

: 

77 
12 
21 

96 
59 
69 

15 
38 
7 

7 
8 
1 

4 
7 

1 

3 

4 
2 
6 

4 
3 
2 

2 
3 
1 

1 
4 
2 

2 
3 
g 

0 

1 

1 

1 
1 

215 
144 
115 

Total 

of  Berwick 

1,577 

2,667 

1,162 

734 

S 

64 

S 

!76 

178 

162 

117 

102 

199 

46 

9 

9 

7,633 

28.  PEEBLl 

ES. 

758 
759 
760 
761 
762 
763 

Broughton  {merged  in  763). 

Eddlestone  -        -  - 
Glenholm  (merged  . 

iNNBRLBlTHEJf  -       -  - 

Kilhucho,   Broughton,  & 
Glenholm 

1 

- 

1 

24 
176 
25 

21 
58 

291 

53 

11 
173 
13 

1 
14 

46 

7 

1 

8 

21 
8 

4 
8 

18 

4 

1 

4 

17 

8 

2 

2 

10 
8 

1 

5 
3 

1 
1 

5 

1 

1 
1 

12 

6 

- 

6 
1 

1 
1 

- 

1 
1 
1 

2 
1 

35 
134 

784 

128 

764 
765 

Kirkurd 
Lyne,  etc. — 

(1)  Lyne 

(2)  Meggel 

- 

15 

3 
1 

28 

6 
6 

1 
1 

7 

7 
4 

3 
1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

- 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

60 

21 
14 

768 
767 
768 

Newlands 
PEEBLES ■ 

- 

9 
30 
268 

28 
78 
267 

3 
23 
125 

2 
7 

73 

2 
7 

36 

4 
55 

1 

3 

18 

2 
5 
27 

3 
2 
16 

4 
2 

13 

5 
24 

2 
1 

8 

1 

2 

1 

1 

56 
169 
933 

769 
770 

Skirlln 

Stnlin 

- 

9 

21 
23 

25 

SQ 

2 
11 
28 

9 
4 
20 

3 
4 
3 

4 

1 

1 
1 

1 

6 

2 
3 
1 

2 
1 

- 

- 

- 

58 
90 
150 

771 

Traquair 

Tweedsmuir 
West  liinton 

59 

1 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1 

8 

772 
773 

- 

1 

41 

21 
91 

4 
32 

t) 
27 

J. 
10 

2 
15 

10 

2 
10 

5 

1 

2 

3 
4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

42 
251 

Total  of  Peebles  - 

1 

647 

1,071 

427 

234 

108 

118 

64 

66 

43 

38 

63 

22 

7 

5 

11 

2,925 

2 

3.  SELKIRK. 

774a 
7746 
775 

Caddonfoot 
Ettrick 

GALASHIELS  - 

- 

15 
2 
453 

50 
21 
1,067 

23 
9 
261 

13 
14 
82 

8 
5 
41 

6 
20 

6 
3 
19 

6 
2 
13 

1 
7 
10 

1 

4 
14 

7 
2 
87 

1 

2 

4 

3 
1 

1 
4 

133 
78 
2,030 

776a 
7766 
777 

Kirkhope 

LADHOPE 

Roberton 

- 

13 
403 
3 

23 
695 
33 

23 
150 
25 

25 
41 
17 

6 
36 
8 

2 
26 
9 

2 
21 
2 

11 
1 

6 
11 
1 

1 

4 
2 

3 
10 
3 

1 
7 

3 

;;; 

1 

- 

2 
1 

105 
1,417 
109 

778 
779 

SELKIRK 
Yarrow 

364 
8 

575 
29 

803 
27 

133 
21 

63 
12 

53 

21 
2 

12 
2 

18 
4 

8 
1 

2-! 
8 

5 
1 

6 

1 

3 

1,592 
115 

Total  of  Selkirk 

1,261 

2,493 

824 

848 

179 

116 

76 

47 

58 

85 

98 

20 

10 

5 

11 

5,679 

Vlir.  SOUTHERl^ 

I. 

30.  ROXBURGH. 

780 
781 
782 

Ancruin 
Ashkirk 
Bedrule  - 

57 
6 
4 

80 
19 
28 

47 
18 
8 

38 
12 
2 

20 
9 
1 

18 
8 
2 

6 
5 

6 
3 

2 

3 
8 
1 

9 

6 
2 

2 
2 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

289 
92 
48 

783 
784 
785 

BowiJen 

Castleton 

Cavers 

32 
90 
61 

65 
174 
84 

20 
103 
17 

25 
34 
11 

8 
27 
5 

6 
16 
3 

4 
11 
2 

3 
7 
6 

7 
5 
1 

5 
4 

2 
12 
2 

3 
1 

2 

1 

181 

486 
192 

786 

Crailin 

3 

4;} 

42 

10 

5 

4 

2 

1 

1 

4 

3 

1 

1 

120 

787a 
7876 

Eckford 
Edgerston 

13 
15 

78 
21 

34 
7 

28 
6 

9 
10 

8 
3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

7 
2 

5 
1 

1 

179 
69 

788 
789 
790 

E  Inara 

HAWICK 

Hobkirk 

14 
720 
19 

62 
910 
53 

9 
433 
16 

8 

13d 
18 

4 
70 
9 

2 
60 
7 

1 

40 
4 

2 
33 
1 

3 
20 

1 

20 
2 

6 
25 
8 

1 
7 

2 
1 

8 

2 
1 

2 

115 

2,511 
135 

IJ  4 
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REGISTRATION 
DISTRICTS. 


.g 

m 


ROOMS  WITH  WINDOWS. 


11 

16 

21 

26 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9  10 

1 

to 
15 

to 
20 

to 
26 

to 
30 

31- 

791 
792 
793 

794, 
795 
796 

797 
798 
799 

800 
801 
802 

SOS 
804, 
805 

806 
807 


810 
811 


ROXBTJEGH — continued. 


Hownam 
JEDBURGH 
Kelso  - 

Kirktown 
Lilliesleaf 
Linton 

Makers  ton 

Maxton 

Meli'ose 

Minto 
Morebattle 
Oxnam  - 

Roxburgh 
St.  Boswells 
Smaillholm 

Southdean 
Sprouston 
Stitchell 

Teviothead 

WILTON 

Yetholm 


Total  of  Roxburgh 


31.  DUMFRIES 


812  ANNAN 
813a  Applegarth 
8136  BRYDEKIRK 


814 
815 
816 

817 
818 
819 

820 
821 

822 

823 
824 
825 

826 
827 
828 

829 
830 
831 

832 
833 
834 

835 
836 

837 


840 
841 

842 
843 
844 


846 
847 

818 

849 
850 

851 
852 
853a 

8536 
854 


855 
856 
8573 

8576 

858 

859 

860 
861 
862 


Canonbie 
Carlaverook 
Oloseburn 

Cummertrees 
Dalton 
Dornook 

Detfesdalb  - 
DUMFRIES 
Dimsoore 

Durrisdeer  - 
Eskdalemuir  - 
Ewes 

Glencairn 

Graitney  (or  Gretna) 
Halfmorton 

Hoddom 
H  oly  wood 
Hutton 

Johnstone 
Keir  - 
Kirkconnel 

Kirkmahoe  - 
Kirkmichael  - 


Kirkpatrick-Pletnine: — 

(1)  Northern  District 

(2)  Soutliern  District 
Kirkpatrick-j  ux  ta 

Langholm 
LOCRMABEN 
Middlebie  - 

Moffat 

Morton 

Mousewald 

Penpont 
Ruthwell 
St.  Mungo 

SANQUHAR 

Tinwald 

Torthorwald 

Tundergarth 

Tynron 

Wamphray 

Wanlockhead 
Westerkirk 


Total  of  Dumfries 


32.  KIRKCUDBRIGHT, 


Aiiwoth 
Balmaclellan  - 
Balmagliie  - 

Bargrennan 
Borgue 
Buittle  - 

Carsphairn  • 
Col  vend 
Corsock-Bridge 


NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES. 


2 

17 

4 

8 

5 

6 

•i 

1 

2 

4 

1 

51 

266 

J 

559 

] 

26 

96 

72 

31 

26 

21 

17 

11 

35 

10 

5 

2 

3 

1,080 

.  _ 

286 

i63 

] 

158 

] 

152 

62 

56 

37 

33 

22 

26 

43 

11 

3 

2 

3 

1,257 

20 

63 

23 

16 

9 

2 

9 

5 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

157 

- 

14 

66 

23 

11 

13 

4 

6 

7 

3 

1 

1 

1 

150 

12 

34 

12 

18 

4 

4 

1 

2 

6 

2 

1 

96 

_ 

3 

24 

6 

23 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

67 

4 

IS 

46 

20 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

4 

96 

2 

111 

264 

] 

L66 

LOl 

46 

47 

33 

43 

17 

21 

50 

11 

6 

6 

7 

930 

- 

8 

42 

3 

16 

2 

2 

6 

4 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

2 

88 

44 

50 

29 

41 

19 

6 

2 

2 

g 

209 

_ 

11 

47 

19 

10 

7 

2 

3 

3 

3 

8 

_ 

_ 

_ 

113 

- 

22 

64 

62 

36 

3 

1 

2 

2 

3 

8 

2 

1 

206 

22 

58 

34 

24 

17 

10 

Q 

O 

12 

g 

4 

4 

2 

2'  6 

_ 

24 

48 

7 

8 

2 

1 

3 

4 

_ 

97 

- 

24 

40 

43 

4 

3 

2 

4 

2 

1 

2 

5 

- 

1 

- 

131 

13 

92 

42 

18 

20 

8 

2 

4 

5 

3 

207 

_ 

15 

18 

13 

5 

6 

11 

_ 

_ 

2 

4 

1 

- 

- 

1 

76 

- 

4 

45 

15 

6 

1 

3 

3 

2 

8 

8 

4 

89 

322 

170 

229 

69 

26 

18 

g 

11 

11 

12 

1 

2 

1 

1 196 

_ 

63 

79 

32 

28 

25 

7 

5 

4 

4 

4 

5 

1 

257 


2 

2,324 

3,901 

1,847 

1, 

029 

524 

355 

233 

210 



140 

 ■ — 

141 

302 



89 

27 

19 



30 

11,176 

1 

238 

339 

204 

103 

50 

48 

34 

33 

24 

15 

33 

9 

3 

1,134 

20 

76 

35 

16 

7 

2 

5 

3 

5 

g 

2 

180 

39 

34 

30 

20 

8 

5 

2 

4 

1 

2 

6 

_ 

1 

_ 

152 

70 

210 

99 

78 

19 

13 

10 

15 

11 

3 

16 

3 

1 

548 

27 

103 

40 

15 

7 

27 

12 

7 

1 

5 

4 

2 

250 

57 

94 

68 

31 

10 

14 

9 

9 

7 

4 

9 

5 

1 

318 

34 

63 

37 

25 

9 

10 

8 

6 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

201 

15 

41 

26 

15 

9 

6 

3 

5 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

131 

- 

18 

71 

29 

20 

8 

6 

5 

5 

5 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

171 

1 

106 

194 

106 

85 

44 

24 

28 

19 

12 

12 

20 

6 

1 

1 

659 

645 

1, 

185 

566 

326 

207 

149 

115 

93 

59 

60 

111 

27 

9 

6 

9 

8,567 

42 

88 

66 

27 

15 

11 

16 

11 

4 

4 

6 

2 

1 

1 

294 

- 

37 

119 

38 

16 

7 

9 

4 

7 

2 

2 

6 

1 

- 

~ 

1 

249 

5 

23 

26 

24 

11 

2 

3 

2 

2 

4 

4 

106 

10 

19 

11 

8 

3 

4 

2 

2 

1 

2 

4 

2 

68 

95 

141 

57 

39 

7 

18 

9 

10 

9 

8 

15 

2 

1 

3 

417 

72 

98 

31 

21 

5 

11 

8 

8 

3 

6 

6 

] 

269 

18 

28 

16 

9 

7 

6 

6 

2 

3 

_ 

95 

- 

81 

106 

41 

17 

16 

17 

13 

3 

4 

6 

13 

1 

1 

319 

42 

67 

30 

25 

14 

13 

5 

5 

7 

2 

5 

1 

2 

1 

,  1 

220 

16 

73 

35 

7 

8 

6 

3 

3 

5 

1 

3 

3 

1 

164 

15 

73 

54 

13 

8 

10 

13 

4 

4 

3 

4 

1 

202 

29 

66 

25 

7 

7 

11 

5 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

163 

61 

73 

24 

15 

6 

3 

6 

6 

2 

3 

8 

207 

84 

91 

40 

26 

18 

18 

17 

8 

4 

6 

7 

4 

3 

276 

19 

77 

29 

17 

5 

6 

2 

8 

4 

3 

6 

3 

2 

176 

5 

29 

17 

9 

2 

4 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

76 

47 

93 

39 

10 

10 

10 

2 

4 

3 

2 

4 

2 

2 

228 

- 

24 

61 

60 

19 

8 

4 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

2 

3 

1 

1 

204 

234 

859 

212 

87 

54 

37 

24 

14 

10 

7 

15 

7 

1 

1 

1,062 

- 

104 

224 

132 

70 

35 

33 

14 

21 

12 

4 

10 

3 

1 

1 

664 

63 

150 

85 

32 

18 

22 

12 

9 

2 

3 

10 

2 

1 

409 

- 

89 

150 

80 

67 

41 

43 

30 

28 

29 

14 

56 

19 

8 

1 

3 

653 

117 

158 

76 

38 

24 

19 

17 

7 

4 

5 

16 

4 

4 

3 

1 

493 

_ 

16 

88 

18 

10 

4 

6 

1 

3 

4 

3 

2 

2 

_ 

- 

- 

107 

71 

90 

45 

95 

9 

8 

14 

6 

6 

3 

7 

1 

£.00 

40 

69 

28 

9 

6 

13 

3 

2 

3 

2 

6 

1 

I 

1 

_ 

182 

_ 

12 

25 

19 

25 

12 

8 

6 

4 

4 

1 

3 

2 

_ 

_ 

1 

122 

— 

165 

170 

54 

47 

23 

21 

16 

5 

5 

9 

18 

3 

3 

1 

540 

18 

65 

48 

7 

4 

7 

7 

2 

4 

3 

6 

2 

1 

1 

174 

39 

95 

45 

11 

7 

8 

4 

1 

2 

1 

6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

219 

18 

27 

19 

6 

4 

8 

5 

6 

2 

1 

96 

11 

23 

16 

4 

3 

6 

5 

1 

2 

6 

1 

1 

1 

82 

16 

47 

14 

4 

3 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

4 

102 

64 

112 

8 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

194 

11 

40 

29 

4 

5 

4 

1 

3 

4 

1 

4 

1 

1 

108 

3 

3,009 

5,530 

2,805 

1,492 

789 

714 

511 

400 

286 

225 

489 

132 

88 

21 

42 

16,536 

12 

50 

40 

12 

9 

16 

8 

9 

4 

1 

4 

4 

1 

170 

8 

42 

23 

14 

18 

7 

10 

8 

6 

5 

5 

2 

1 

148 

22 

45 

36 

23 

2i 

24 

13 

6 

6 

8 

6 

1 

1 

1 

2 

214 

1 

12 

12 

9 

5 

8 

4 

8 

8 

2 

11 

75 

13 

45 

61 

16 

11 

16 

10 

4 

5 

6 

18 

2 

8 

210 

4 

41 

50 

28 

11 

15 

8 

7 

5 

9 

8 

2 

1 

1 

190 

99 

8 

24 

13 

20 

7 

6 

7 

4 

4 

4 

2 

24 

65 

68 

33 

33 

17 

9 

1 

9 

7 

5 

2 

1 

274 

7 

31 

36 

10 

2 

5 

2 

3 

2 

2 

5 

1 

106 
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50 

o 
o 

ROOMS  "WITH  WINDOWS. 

"o 

REGISTRATION 
DISTRICTS. 

1 

o 
o 

1 

2 

i 

4  1 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

to 
15 

16 
to 
20 

21 
to 
25 

26 
to 
30 

31- 

a 

-a 

NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES. 

KlEKCtTDBRIGHT— COM*. 

863 
864 
865 

Ceossmichael 
Daibeattie 
Dairy  - 

- 

126 
32 

: 

06 
!15 
52 

52 
01 
28 

39 
141 
25 

17 

74 
38 

16 
63 
14 

31 
5 

25 
8 

g 
9 
9 

5 
8 

4 

12 
14 
7 

1 
7 

2 
1 

1 

1 

302 
904 
224 

866 
867 
868 

Girthon 

Ironsray 

KELLS 

- 

10 
16 

: 

L06 
34 
45 

53 
23 
31 

30 
23 
30 

29 
8 
83 

24 
12 
14 

20 
14 
15 

11 

6 

Q 

6 
7 
7 

g 
8 
5 

16 
10 
8 

1 
3 
1 

X 

1 
2 
1 

331 
155 
212 

869 
870 
871 

Keltok 
Kirkbean 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT 

- 

99 
15 
171 

] 

190 
63 
185 

] 

] 

54 
32 
L37 

90 

8 

72 

74 
13 
43 

46 
10 
34 

43 
4 
49 

88 
3 
36 

17 
8 
21 

18 
3 
19 

21 

9 
49 

2 
1 
9 

4 
5 

2 
1 
1 

8 

794 
170 
834 

872 
873 
874 

Kirkgunzeon 
Kirkmabreck 
Kirkpatrick-Durham 

12 

89 

T7 

37 
137 
72 

26 
87 
38 

12 

38 
89 

9 
22 
27 

6 
28 
20 

5 
8 
11 

4 
6 
7 

1 
6 
13 

2 
6 
4 

4 
6 
g 

2 
3 

2 
1 

1 

118 
436 
261 

875 
876 
877 

Lochrutton 

MiNNIGAFE 

New  Abbey 

- 

12 
62 
29 

39 
105 
68 

25 
48 
36 

9 
21 
18 

9 
101 
13 

8 
11 

13 

7 

13 
8 

5 
11 
8 

2 
6 
3 

1 
3 
1 

4 
9 
5 

2 
2 

- 

1 

_ 

3 
1 

123 
304 
204 

878 
879 
880 

Parton 

Rerriok 

TERREGLES 

3 
40 
6 

10 

98 
24 

20 
85 
18 

9 

43 
9 

10 
14 
5 

11 
19 
8 

8 
17 
6 

4 
12 
4 

2 
10 
2 

2 
9 
2 

3 
22 
2 

1 

3 
6 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

OO 

374 
93 

881 
882 

ToiiKland 
TROQUEER 

22 
186 

64 
518 

27 
193 

9 
101 

10 
57 

4 
52 

8 
29 

3 
28 

6 
12 

6 
14 

7 
26 

1 
7 

2 

1 
1 

1 

4 

169 
1,230 

883 
884 

Twynholm 
Urr  - 

14 

22 

54 
82 

21 
71 

20 
31 

5 
18 

12 
21 

7 
18 

2 
13 

4 
9 

2 
5 

7 
10 

2 

2 
1 

1 

152 
302 

Total  of  Kirkcudbri 

1,132 

2,659 

1,745 

982 

655 

558 

403 

301 

206 

159 

325 

70 

22 

19 

27 

9,263 

33.  "WIGTOWN. 

885 
886 
887 

C 
I 

l! 

rlasserton 
nch  - 
urkcolm 

1 

36 
44 

91 
117 
141 

36 
114 
55 

17 

31 
39 

7 
12 
15 

10 
23 
23 

6 
20 
10 

6 
16 
12 

2 
15 
7 

2 
10 
6 

11 
16 
3 

2 
2 

1 

1 

3 
1 

230 
417 
356 

888 
889 
890 

I 
I 
I 

arkcowan 
lii'kinner 
tirkmaider 

L 

66 
57 
142 

71 

86 
158 

49 
65 
78 

17 

32 
32 

16 
22 
19 

20 
14 
18 

14 
9 
18 

10 
10 
6 

9 
5 
17 

2 
3 
6 

g 
11 
8 

2 

- 

- 

1 
1 

2S3 
315 
503 

891 
892 
893 

I 

I 
1 

jBswalt 
tochrum 
^ew  Luce 

1 

24 
73 

45 

100 
190 
36 

33 
81 
24 

15 
37 
5 

11 
32 
8 

9 
37 

4 

13 
14 
6 

8 
17 
4 

8 
13 
7 

3 
7 
6 

5 
17 
5 

1 

5 

_ 

_ 

1 
1 

231 
525 
150 

894 
895 
896 

( 
I 
1 

)ld  Luce  (or  Glenluce 

'enninghame 

'ortpatrick 

)  - 

81 
123 
39 

149 
239 
110 

93 
132 
47 

42 
94 
25 

19 
58 
17 

27 
53 
16 

17 
29 
6 

14 
31 
14 

■  14 

25 
8 

10 
13 
3 

15 
23 
7 

2 
7 

3 

2 
1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

487 
832 
295 

897 

898 
899 

s 
s 

sorbie 

toneykirk 

,TRANRAER 

1 

51 
73 
306 

118 

204 
416 

n 

81 
194 

47 
31 
132 

19 
15 
81 

17 

27 
95 

10 
23 
72 

16 
19 
56 

9 
10 
29 

9 
10 
16 

12 
12 
33 

1 
10 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 
3 

381 
509 
1,446 

900 
901 

JPHITHORN  - 
(VIGTOWN 

138 
85 

211 

161 

95 
91 

64 
56 

32 
23 

31 

32 

37 
23 

25 
21 

17 
18 

10 
7 

15 
15 

5 
2 

8 

1 

681 
537 

Total  of  "Wigtown  - 

3 

1,419 

2,598 

1,839 

719 

406 

456 

327 

285 

213 

123 

214 

42 

10 

6 

18 

8,178 

SCOTLAND,  1881.— Number  of  ROOMS  to  each  FAMILY,  specifying  the  Number  of  PERSONS  in 
each  FAMILY,  and  the  Number  of  FAMILIES  in  each  Size  of  HOUSE. 


Numbeeob 
PERSONS 

Rooms 
without 
Windows. 

NUMBER  OF 

ROOMS  WITH  WINDOWS. 

xs  bach 
FAMILY. 

1  Room. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9  j 

10 

11-15 

16-20 

21-25 

26-30 

31- 

TOTAX. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
13 
13 
14 
15 

16-20 
21-25 
26-30 

154 
115 
70 
50 
31 
28 
19 
11 
10 
3 

1 

47,389 
49,323 
36,003 
28,427 
20,fi07 
14,089 
8,127 
4,192 
l,fi99 
6.36 
190 
47 
13 
6 

4 

1 

18,717 
43,8(10 
48,117 
49,201 
46,561 
39,841 
30,173 
20,030 
11,153 
5,013 
2,039 
713 
191 
57 
31 
11 
2 
1 

4,403 
14,444 
17,652 
18,261 
17,333 
1.5,112 
12,414 
9,063 
5  628 
2,976 
1,373 
543 
192 
74 
35 
20 
2 
2 

1,831 
7,078 
7,966 
8,275 
7,724 
6,821 
5,597 
4,109 
2,f57 
1,506 
807 
368 
130 
64 
44 
28 
8 
2 

818 
3,394 
4,226 
4,216 
4,113 
3,682 
3.090 
2,287 
1,681 
990 
643 
2h7 
121 
02 
28 
22 
11 
4 

482 
2,316 
2,933 
2,956 
2,886 
2,694 
2,262 
1,885 
1,320 
852 
516 
281 
138 
55 
43 
33 
5 
3 

227 
1,220 
1,793 
1,797 
1,816 
1,649 
1,436 
1,246 
903 
613 
365 
218 
117 
60 
38 
33 
6 
7 

144 
982 
1,475 
1,417 
1,866 
1,318 
1,151 
976 
729 
525 
336 
180 
122 
61 
29 
25 
6 
2 

104 
566 
1,048 
1,088 
1,017 
925 
826 
673 
568 
423 
273 
166 
92 
64 
43 
30 
2 
2 

77 
416 
767 
833 
754 
719 
707 
564 
481 
329 
240 
139 
92 
51 
21 
25 
6 
4 

197 
618 
1,247 
1,500 
1,571 
1,512 
1,410 
1,272 
1,009 
846 
648 
436 
258 
194 
lOO 
129 
17 
14 

72 
174 
226 
292 
337 
852 
341 
301 
294 
271 
176 
162 
112 
88 
52 
95 
24 
4 

36 
76 
77 
61 
88 
72 
67 
80 
69 
85 
71 
49 
43 
36 
20 
51 
18. 
4 

26 
77 
42 
33 
27 
23 
42 
36 
40 
31 
45 
25 
22 
33 
14 
38 
14 
9 

86 
143 
91 
66 
49 
64 
44 
49 
37 
33 
51 
48 
45 
44 
26 
112 
56 
37 
213 

74,708 
124,741 
128,718 
118,472 
106,280 
88,886 
67,706 
46,764 
28,478 
15,182 
7,662 
3,663 
1,688 
948 
623 
651 
176 
96 
407 

31- 

1 

1 

7 

4 

8 

6 

5 

8 

11 

45 

84 

82 

82 

Number  of 
Families 

j  492 

210,763 

315,652 

119,528 

55,207 

29,574 

21,666 

18,540 

10,843 

7,912 

6,226 

13,023 

3,407 

1,034 

609 

1,238 

810,699 

Note.— This  Table  may  be  read  either  horizontally  or  vertically,  aooordins  to  the  information  wished  to  be  derived  from  it.  If  read  in  hori- 
zontal columns,  it  exhibits  the  Class  of  House  which  Families  of  certain  sizes  occupied,  and  tlie  number  of  such  Families  in  each  sized  House. 
Thus,  if  we  wished  to  know  how  the  88,886  Families  wore  lodged  who  had  each  six  Persons  in  the  Family,  by  passing  our  eye  along  the 
horizontal  column  from  the  figure  6  in  the  first  vertical  column,  which  shows  the  number  of  Persons  in  a  Family,  we  ascertain  that  28  lived 
in  Rooms  without  Windows  ;  that  14,089  lived  in  single  Rooms  ;  that  39,841  lived  in  Houses  of  two  Rooms  ;  that  15,112  lived  in  Houses  of  three 
Rooms,  <fcc.   If  read  in  vertical  columns,  it  shows  the  number  of  Families  who  lived  in  certain  sized  houses — say  of  three  Rooms  ;  and  how 
many  of  these  had  one  Person,  two  Persons,  &c.,  to  each  Family. 
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EOTAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  WOKKING  CLASSES. 


SCOTLAND,  TOWN  GROUP,  1881.— Number  of  ROOMS  to  each  FAMILY,  specifyint^  the  Number  of- 
PERSONS  in  each  FAMILY,  and  the  Number  of  FAMILIES  in  each  Size  of  HOUSE. 


Nttmbeb 

OF 

Rooms 

NUMBER  OF  ROOMS  with  WINDOWS. 

PERSONS 

without 

IN  EACH 

FAMILY. 

Windows. 

1  Room. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11-15 

16-20 

21-25 

26-30 

31- 

Total. 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16-20 
21-25 
26-30 
31- 

10 
7 

2 
5 

1 
1 

32.655 
37,372 
26,882 
21,229 
14  934 
9!720 
5,296 
2,570 
948 
339 
116 
26 
8 
2 

2 

10,395 
27,179 
30,636 
32,152 
30  678 
26,214 
19,493 
12,527 
6,683 
2,973 
1,164 
387 
96 
31 
17 
4 
1 

2.326 
8,377 
10,094 
10,507 
9,997 
8^923 
7,472 
5,424 
8,294 
1,796 
847 
331 
117 
38 
23 
12 

2 
1 

1,035 
4,274 
4,896 
4,909 
4,571 
3,956 
3,179 
2,381 
1,.587 
814 
457 
179 
61 
27 
26 
11 
7 
2 
4 

462 
1,894 
2,356 
2,196 
2,097 

1 8ii 

1,464 
1,083 
744 
448 
213 
110 
44 
25 
14 
13 
9 
4 
2 

240 
1,281 
1,734 
1,689 
1,498 
1  308 
1,083 
879 
602 
344 
197 
100 
49 
17 
12 
17 
5 
3 
6 

120 
657 
1,097 
1,067 
1,029 
813 
717 
605 
413 
267 
144 
61 
25 
20 
12 
10 
5 
7 
6 

70 
574 
904 
842 
813 
702 
581 
512 
351 
252 
152 
71 
40 
11 
9 
9 
5 
2 
3 

52 
316 
594 
644 
576 
536 
449 
339 
274 
206 
131 
57 
35 
14 
9 
13 
1 
2 
8 

33 
217 
469 
492 
436 
420 
408 
330 
260 
183 
129 
68 
43 
27 
9 
9 
4 
4 
10 

85 
307 
697 
913 
924 
931 
874 
791 
658 
507 
361 
262 
149 
102 
56 
65 
14 
8 
42 

10 

63 
96 
148 
188 
209 
200 
198 

I/O 

172 
106 

no 

81 
67 
36 
61 
18 
2 
26 

6 
7 
16 
22 
39 
28 
23 
41 
36 
32 
35 
28 
23 
24 
11 
31 
13 
4 
27 

2 
11 
9 
6 
9 
5 
5 
10 
12 
10 
20 
7 
6 
12 
8 
14 
7 
6 
22 

1 

4 
3 
3 
2 
8 
6 
7 
6 
7 
10 
16 
7 
15 
7 
33 
29 
20 
154 

47,502 
82,540 
80,485 
76,822 
67,791 
55,585 
41,251 
27,697 
16,043 
8,350 
4,085 
1,813 
784 
432 
244 
304 
120 
66 
311 

Number  of 
Families  - 

j  26 

152,099 

200,630 

69,583 

32,376 

14,989 

11,064 

7,075 

5,903 

4,256 

3,551 

7,749 

1,964 

446 

176 

338 

512,225 

See  note  on  page  161. 


SCOTLAND,  RURAL  GROUP  (including  Villages),  1881.— Number  of  ROOMS  to  each  FAMILY, 
specifying  the  Number  of  PERSONS  in  each  FAMILY,  and  the  Number  of  FAMILIES  in  each  Size' 
of  HOUSE. 


NUMBEE 
OF 

Rooms 

NUMBER  OF  ROOMS  with  WINDOWS. 

PERSONS 

without 

IN  EACH 

Windows. 

FAMILY. 

1  Room. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11-15 

lS-20 

21-25 

26-30 

31- 

TOTAI. 

1 

144 

14,734 

8,822 

2,077 

796 

351 

242 

107 

74 

52 

44, 

112 

62 

30 

24 

.35 

27,206 

2 

108 

11,951 

16,621 

6,067 

2,804 

1,500 

1,035 

563 

408 

249 

199 

311 

111 

69 

66 

139 

88 

42,201 
43,233 

3 

68 

9,121 

17,481 

7,558 

3,060 

1,870 

1,199 

696 

571 

449 

298 

550 

130 

61 

83 

4 

45 

7,198 

17,049 

7,754 

3,.366 

2,020 

1,266 

730 

675 

444 

341 

587 

146 

39 

27 

63 

41,650 

5 

31 

5,673 

15,883 

7,336 

3,153 

2,016 

1,388 

787 

553 

441 

318 

647 

149 

49 

18 

47 

46 

38,489 
33,301 

6 

27 

4,369 

13,627 

6,189 

2,865 

1,871 

1,386 

836 

611 

389 

299 

581 

143 

44 

18 

7 

18 

2,831 

10,680 

4,942 

2,418 

1,626 

1,179 

719 

570 

377 

299 

536 

141 

44 

37 

88 

26,455 

8 

11 

1,622 

7,503 

3,639 

1,728 

1,204 

1,006 

641 

464 

334 

224 

481 

103 

39 

26 

42 

19,067 

9 

10 

751 

4,470 

2,334 

1,270 

937 

718 

490 

378 

294 

221 

351 

119 

33 

28 

31 

12,435 

10 

3 

297 

2,040 

1,180 

692 

542 

508 

346 

273 

217 

146 

339 

99 

53 

21 

26 

6,782 

11 

74 

875 

526 

350 

330 

318 

211 

184 

142 

111 

284 

70 

36 

25 

41 

3,577 

12 

1 

21 

326 

212 

189 

177 

181 

157 

109 

109 

71 

174 

52 

21 

IS 

32 

1,850 

13 

5 

95 

75 

69 

77 

89 

92 

82 

57 

49 

109 

81 

20 

16 

38 

904 

14 

4 

26 

36 

37 

37 

38 

40 

50 

50 

24 

92 

21 

11 

21 

29 

516 

15 

14 

12 

18 

14 

31 

26 

20 

34 

12 

44 

16 

9 

11 

18 

279 

16-20 

2 

7 

8 

12 

9 

16 

23 

16 

17 

16 

64 

34 

20 

24 

79 

347 

21-25 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

6 

5 

7 

27 

56 

26-30 

1 

1 

6 

2 

3 

17 

30 

31- 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

8 

8 

5 

10 

59 

96 

Nnmber  of 
Families  - 

]  466 

58,561 

115,022 

49,945 

22,831 

14,585 

10,602 

6,465 

4,940 

3,656 

2,675 

5,724 

1,443 

588 

433 

895 

298,474 

See  note  on  page  161. 


GLASGOW,  MUNICIPAL  (including  Parliamentary)  BURGH,  J  881.— Number  of  ROOMS  to  each 
FAMILY,  specifying  the  Number  of  PERSONS  in  each  FAMILY,  and  the  Number  of  FAMILIES  in 
each  Size  of  HOUSE. 


NUMBEE 
OF 

Rooms 

NUMBER  OF 

ROOMS  WITH  WINDOWS. 

PERSONS 

without 

IN  EACH 

FAMILY. 

Windows. 

1  Room. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11-15 

16-20 

21-25 

26-30 

31- 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16-20 
21-25 
26-30 
31- 

1 

7,195 
11,058 
8,018 
6.308 
4,226 
2,401 
1,047 
401 
122 
34 
10 
4 

1,407 
5,517 
6,935 
7,941 
7,775 
6,810 
5,028 
3,189 
1,525 
599 
213 
66 
15 
7 
1 
1 

329 
1,596 
2,152 
2,420 
2,328 
2,065 
1,751 
1,293 
766 
445 
229 
64 
25 
10 
6 
2 
1 
1 

124 
648 
820 
894 
869 
740 
644 
465 
335 
159 
91 
34 
14 
6 
8 
4 

1 
1 

31 
159 
271 
273 
273 
2S5 
191 
145 
107 
70 
39 
22 
9 
3 

a 

2 

1 

17 
103 
200 
195 
212 
178 
119 
118 
90 
63 
33 
15 
8 
6 
1 
1 
1 

7 
33 
77 
80 
91 
78 
70 
58 
37 
31 
17 
7 
4 
5 
1 
3 
1 
2 
2 

1 

18 
46 
87 
48 
48 
40 
40 
17 
21 
15 
7 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 

2 

6 
10 

35 
42 
28 
29 
20 
19 
26 
14 
8 
5 
2 

2 
1 

7 

4 
7 
26 
27 
29 
37 
38 
26 
22 
18 
9 
5 
7 
3 
1 
1 

1 
1 

4 
17 
38 
64 
77 
62 
62 
70 
50 
88 
84 
18 
10 
5 
5 
5 
1 

18 

2 
4 
12 
16 
12 
12 
16 
11 
17 
10 
12 
10 
2 
5 
4 
2 

8 

1 
3 
3 
1 
4 
3 
5 
3 

3 
1 
1 
3 

4 

2 
1 
1 

1 
1 
4 

2 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
7 

3 
7 
26 

9,126 
19,176 
18,618 
18,295 
15,975 
12,748 
9,054 
5,845 
3,112 
1,518 
712 
262 
107 
53 
29 
37 
18 
13 
66 

Number  of 
Families 

}  ^ 

40,820 

47,029 

15,482 

5,852 

1,888 

1,390 

604 

348 

260 

262 

578 

150 

85 

17 

48 

114,759 

See  note  on  page  161. 
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GLASGOW,  PAELIAMENTAEY  BURGH,  1881.— Number  of  EOOMS  to  each  FAMILY,  specifying  the 
Number  of  PERSONS  in  each  FAMILY,  and  the  Number  of  FAMILIES  in  each  Size  of  HOUSE. 


Number 

OF 

PERSONS 

Rooms 

NUMBER  OF  ROOMS  with  WINDOWS. 

without 

IN  EACH 

FAMILY. 

Windows. 

1  Room. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11-15 

16-20 

21-25 

26-30 

31- 

Total. 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16-20 
21-25 
26-30 
31- 

1 

- 

7,036 
10,6<li4 
7,686 
6,001 
3,983 
2,279 
978 
374 
116 
34 
9 
4 
1 

1,378 
5,320 
6,645 
7,556 
7,352 
6,438 
4,709 
2,991 
1,429 
550 
208 
61 
13 
7 
1 
1 

327 
1,559 
2,093 
2,347 
2,242 
1,981 
1,662 
1,224 
729 
427 
221 
63 
23 
10 
5 
2 
1 
1 

124 
643 
815 
880 
862 
733 
638 
460 
328 
156 
89 
34 
14 
6 
3 
4 

1 
1 

30 
159 
269 
271 
269 
278 
188 
143 
104 
69 
38 
22 
9 
3 
2 
2 

1 

17 

100 
198 
192 
210 
177 
145 
117 
90 
62 
33 
15 
8 
6 
1 
1 
1 

7 
33 
76 
80 
91 
78 
70 
58 
37 
31 
17 
7 
4 
5 
1 
3 
1 
2 
2 

1 

18 
44 
37 
47 
48 
39 
40 
16 
21 
14 
7 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 

2 

6 
15 
34 
41 
28 
29 
20 
19 
26 
14 
8 
5 
2 

2 
1 

7 

4 

7 

26 
27 
28 
37 
38 
26 
22 
18 
9 
5 
7 
3 
1 
1 

1 
1 

4 
17 
38 
64 
76 
60 
60 
70 
49 
38 
34 
18 
10 
5 
5 
5 
1 

18 

2 
4 
12 
14 
11 
10 
16 
10 
15 
10 
11 
10 
2 
6 
4 
2 

3 

1 
2 
3 
1 

4 
3 
4 
3 

3 
1 
1 

3 

4 

2 
1 
1 

1 
1 
4 

2 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
7 

3 
7 

24 

8,935 
18,519 
17,929 
17,510 
15,204 
12,152 
8,559 
5,543 
2,960 
1,443 
694 
255 
102 
52 
29 
37 
13 
13 
64 

Number  of 
Families 

1  1 

39,145 

44,659 

14,917 

5,790 

1,857 

1,373 

603 

341 

257 

261 

572 

141 

33 

17 

46 

110,013 

See  note  on  page  161. 


EDINBURGH,  PARLIAMENTARY  BURGH,  1881.— Number  of  ROOMS  to  each  FAMILY,  specifying 
the  Number  of  PERSONS  in  each  FAMILY,  and  the  Number  of  FAMILIES  in  each  Size  of  HOUSE. 


Ntjmbee 

OF 

PERSONS 

IN  EACH 

FAMILY. 


Rooms 
without 
Windows. 


NUMBER  OF  ROOMS  with  WINDOWS. 

1  Room. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11-15 

16-20 

21-25 

26-30 

31- 

Total. 

4,495 

1,436 

274 

134 

59 

21 

11 

2 

3 

12 

2 

2 

6,451 

3,800 

2,881 

1,016 

598 

275 

173 

59 

61 

32 

SO 

46 

12 

1 

1 

8,985 

2,248 

2,872 

1,174 

715 

380 

268 

145 

104 

91 

90 

151 

18 

1 

8,257 

1,590 

2,760 

1,1(57 

646 

350 

271 

148 

107 

113 

92 

216 

24 

3 

1 

7,487 

1.087 

2,382 

1,081 

601 

363 

236 

149 

116 

90 

85 

220 

51 

11 

2 

6,473 

647 

1,930 

865 

491 

287 

231 

104 

85 

75 

80 

232 

52 

1 

1 

1 

5,062 

324 

1,382 

727 

381 

201 

150 

90 

70 

58 

75 

232 

59 

4 

3,753 

143 

803 

484 

274 

155 

131 

63 

65 

66 

49 

191 

49 

9 

2,462 

35 

378 

283 

179 

103 

78 

52 

46 

30 

51 

163 

48 

7 

2 

1 

1,456 

15 

149 

142 

96 

48 

38 

33 

23 

26 

31 

147 

56 

10 

•  1 

815 

6 

39 

53 

56 

27 

20 

13 

27 

12 

17 

100 

32 

9 

4 

415 

1 

14 

25 

20 

14 

15 

5 

2 

7 

15 

70 

34 

12 

2 

1 

237 

5 

6 

2 

5 

7 

3 

6 

4 

8 

37 

24 

13 

3 

1 

124 

1 

1 

3 

1 

4 

1 

2 

2 

7 

25 

31 

8 

3 

1 

90 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

3 

4 

1 

19 

12 

3 

2 

52 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

23 

23 

9 

4 

6 

76 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

6 

9 

4 

12 

41 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

5 

16 

4 

1 

8 

8 

9 

4 

34 

68 

14,393 

17,033 

7,302 

4,199 

2,275 

1,625 

885 

709 

602 

641 

1,900 

545 

117 

29 

65 

52,320 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16-20 
21-25 
26-30 
31- 


Number  of 
Families 


1  - 


See  note  on  page  161. 


DUNDEE,  PARLIAMENTARY  BURGH,  1881.— Number  of  ROOMS  to  each  FAMILY,  specifying  the 
Number  of  PERSONS  in  each  FAMILY,  and  the  Number  of  FAMILIES  in  each  Size  of  HOUSE. 


Ntjmbee 

OF 

PERSONS 

Rooms 
without 

NUMBER  OF  ROOMS  with  WINDOWS. 

m  EACH 

Wmdows. 

FAMILY. 

1  Room. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11-15 

16-20 

21-25 

26-30 

31- 

Total. 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16-20 
21-25 
26-30 
31- 

2,028 
2,633 
1,588 
1,127 
625 
343 
147 
71 
16 
9 
1 
2 

645 
2,326 
2,685 
2,742 
2,593 
2,084 

l,48:t 

877 
443 
199 
83 
17 
4 

99 
3(8 
545 
557 
£85 
520 
461 
334 
194 
107 
54 
26 
8 
2 
3 
1 

4 
21 
24 
28 
22 
22 
17 
13 
8 
4 
2 
1 

4 
8 
1 
0 
5 
3 
5 
7 
2 
1 
2 
i 
I 

I 

11 

46 
84 
68 
85 
58 
61 
38 
42 
21 
6 
7 
3 

1 

2 

35 
40 
38 
39 
46 
43 
36 
29 
12 
9 
4 

2 

6 
13 
31 
31 
32 
28 
29 
27 
11 
12 

4 

1 
2 
1 
1 

1 

2 
15 
26 
23 
23 
24 
19 
25 
16 
11 
5 
2 
2 
1 

1 

1 
7 
11 
17 
14 
20 
12 
13 
10 
5 
2 
1 

1 

3 
10 
10 
3 
13 
12 
8 
3 
6 
6 

1 

4 
16 
23 
14 
23 
22 
22 
21 
7 
9 
10 
4 
3 
2 
1 

2 

3 
5 
4 
4 
2 
4 
7 
1 
2 
6 
6 
1 

2 
1 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

3 

2 
10 

2,838 
5,708 
5,280 
4,922 
4,244 
3,388 
2,472 
1,594 
875 
431 
206 
90 
32 
11 
9 
15 
1 
4 
19 

Number  of 
Families 

1  - 

8,620 

16,187 

8,874 

1,705 

531 

335 

230 

195 

114 

75 

182 

50 

15 

6 

20 

32,139 

See  note  on  page  161. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 


ABERDEEN,  PARLIAMENTARY  BURGH,  1881.— Number  of  ROOMS  to  each  FAMILY,  specify 
the  Number  of  PERSONS  iueach  FAMILY,  and  the  Number  of  FAMILIES  in  each  Size  of  HOUSE. 


Nttmbee 

OF 

Rooms 

NUMBER  OF  ROOMS  with  WINDOWS. 

PERSONS 

^without 

IN  EACH 

FAMILY. 

Windows. 

1  Room. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11-15 

16-20 

21-25 

26-30 

31- 

ToTAI. 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

Q 

y 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16-20 
21-25 
26-30 
31- 

- 

2,210 
1,575 
883 
596 
349 
191 
79 
43 

g 

2 
1 
1 

744 
1,588 
1,688 
1,573 
1,350 
1,113 
692 
445 
208 
81 
28 
9 
3 

148 
533 

642 
617 
532 
405 
3.11 
202 

lis 

50 
14 
2 
2 

46 
233 
273 
279 

Ill 

213 
188 
147 
88 
55 
28 
17 
3 
2 

15 
81 
67 
121 
66 
67 
49 
37 
24 
21 
13 
7 
2 
1 

1 
1 

8 
53 
81 
69 
60 
69 
47 
49 
32 
24 

8 

5 

2 

1 

2, 

3 
52 
67 
63 
75 
63 
45 
35 
24 
17 
3 
4 
2 
1 
1 

3 
23 
60 
46 
62 
55 
39 
40 
23 
18 
16 
5 
5 
1 
1 

1 

1 
13 
40 
32 
31 
31 
23 
16 
14 
19 
12 
2 
1 
1 
2 

1 

11 
21 
19 
23 
14 
24 
11 
16 
11 
8 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 

1 

8 
8 
34 
41 
52 
39 
45 
39 
20 
31 
26 
15 
12 
10 
4 

3 

1 

4 

4 
6 
4 
10 
10 
10 
2 
11 
7 
6 
6 
1 
4 
1 
4 
2 

3 

1 
2 

3 
1 
2 
2 
2 
3 

3 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 
4 

1 
1 

13 

3,183 
4,174 
3,849 
3,488 
2,962 
2,382 
1,647 
1,207 
673 
407 
202 
88 
36 
28 
13 
12 
3 
3 
26 

Number  of 
families 

1  - 

5,939 

9,522 

4,235 

1,849 

573 

500 

445 

388 

238 

169 

387 

90 

23 

10 

15 

24,383 

See  note  on  page  161. 


GREENOCK,  PARLIAMENTARY  BURGH,  1881.— Number  of  ROOMS  to  each  FAMILY,  specifying 
the  Number  of  PERSONS  in  each  FAMILY,  and  the  Number  of  FAMILIES  in  each  Size  of  HOUSE. 


Number 

OP 

Rooms 

NUMBER  OE  ROOMS  with  WINDOWS. 

PERSONS 

without 

IN  EACH 

Windows. 

FAMILY. 

1  Room. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11-15 

16-20 

21-25 

26-30 

31- 

Total. 

1 

49 1 

168 

44 

9 

6 

] 

I 

1 

713 

2 

1 

757 

716 

255 

48 

33 

10 

8 

8 

4 

2 

5 

1 

1,848 

3 

611 

903 

29 

8 

100 

36 

15 

14 

11 

6 

6 

9 

1 

2,010 

4 

498 

989 

340 

89 

65 

20 

10 

18 

19 

12 

18 

1 

2,069 

5 

367 

1,029 

352 

98 

46 

22 

18 

11 

11 

8 

9 

5 

3 

1,969 

6 

182 

927 

385 

89 

37 

19 

9 

11 

14 

16 

14 

6 

1 

1,660 

7 

99 

695 

278 

73 

41 

16 

9 

13 

15 

6 

26 

5 

1,276 
838 

8 

36 

408 

216 

58 

25 

20 

14 

10 

15 

10 

22 

2 

1 

1 

9 

14 

201 

133 

38 

15 

16 

8 

12 

18 

1 

12 

2 

1 

471 

10 

1 

87 

66 

12 

13 

4 

5 

4 

! 

2 

10 

6 

1 

209 

11 

29 

2 

9 

15 

2 

6 

4 

4 

6 

4 

6 

3 

2 

1 

111 

12 

13 

18 

5 

2 

6 

1 

3 

2 

8 

2 

1 

1 

64 

13 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

5 

1 

22 

14 

1 

1 

1 

1 

] 

L 

2 

1 

8 

15 

2 

1 

] 

1 

2 

7 

16-20 

1 

3 

4 

8 

21-25 

1 

1 

26-30 

1 

1 

2 

31- 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

10 

Number  of 

}  - 

3,049 

6,165 

2,35 

9 

641 

315 

157 

103 

107 

121 

153 

43 

11 

2 

8 

13,296 

Pamilies 

See  note  on  page  161. 


PAISLEY,  PARLIAMENTARY  BURGH,  1881.— Number  of  ROOMS  to  each  FAMILY,  specifying  the 
Number  of  PERSONS  in  each  FAMILY,  and  the  Number  of  FAMILIES  in  each  size  of  HOUSE. 


Ndmbee 

OF 

PERSONS 

Rooms 

NUMBER  OF  ROOMS  with  WINDOWS. 

without 

IN  EACH 

FAMILY. 

Windows. 

1  Room 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11-15 

16-20 1 

21-25 

26-30 

31- 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16-20 
21-25 
26-30 
31- 

615 

898 
755 
683 
430 
272 
150 
62 
43 
12 
4 
1 

142 

544 
696 
785 
748 
680 
667 
362 
201 
109 
48 
10 
5 
3 
2 

47 
140 
189 
202 
216 
211 
174 
139 
89 
51 
27 
10 
1 
2 

10 

93 
100 
110 
110 
95 
67 
58 
48 
17 
15 
1 
1 
2 

6 
40 

38 
28 
41 
30 
25 
15 
19 
17 
2 

1 
1 

•  9 

26 
24 
21 
20 
18 
18 
9 
7 
2 
1 

1 

1 
5 
10 
10 
15 
14 
13 
12 
7 
3 
3 
1 

1 

2 

1 
10 

11 

9 
10 
7 
6 

8 
8 
3 

3 
5 
9 
6 
14 
10 
5 
3 
2 
4 
1 
1 

1 
1 
3 
7 

10 
8 
2 
6 
3 
4 
3 

1 

3 
8 
3 
10 
14 
16 
8 
11 
6 
7 
6 
6 
8 
1 

1 

1 
1 

2 
1 
2 

7 
4 
1 
2 
6 
1 
2 
2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

~  1 

1 
1 

2 
6 

725 
1,733 
1,842 
1,726 
1,618 
1,367 
1,041 
693 
447 
237 
128 
36 
15 
15 
9 
1 

9 

1 
2 
1 
1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

Number  of 
Families 

3,720 

4,842 

1,498 

727 

262 

164 

97 

72 

63 

44 

101 

88 

11 

2 

10 

11,687 

See  note  on  page  161. 
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LEITH,  PARLIAMENTAEY  BURGH,  1881.— Number  of  ROOMS  to  each  FAMILY,  specifying  the 
Number  of  PERSONS  in  each  FAMILY,  and  the  Number  of  FAMILIES  in  each  size  of  HOUSE. 


Ntjmbee 

OP 

PERSONS 

Rooms 
without 

NUMBER  OF  BOOMS  with  WINDOWS. 

IN  EACH 

PAMILT. 

Windows. 

1  Room. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11-15 

16-20 

21-25 

26-30 

31- 

TOTAI. 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

Q 

€7 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16-20 
21-25 
26-30 
31- 

- 

Ol  1 

720 
476 
342 
224 
185 
88 
37 
9 
6 

2 

215 
806 
945 
945 
919 
714 
501 
288 
134 
50 
20 
8 
2 

72 
286 
351 
360 
340 
272 
207 
153 

ino 

38 
14 
4 
2 

28 
114 
174 
134 
163 
139 
115 
71 
51 
28 
11 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

10 

45 
61 
55 
53 
43 
39 
33 
20 
11 
8 

1 

1 

12 
27 
30 
39 
47 
28 
28 
25 
19 
7 
8 
2 

1 

2 
14 
29 
27 
24 
19 
15 
17 
14 
4 
4 
2 

4 
12 
22 
24 
ad 
27 
19 
14 
7 
2 
2 

1 
1 

1 

8 
6 
11 
IS 
18 
17 
13 
10 
2 
3 
1 
2 

1 

1 

2 
12 
12 

17 
12 
7 
8 
8 
1 
2 
2 
1 

2 
17 
19 
19 
32 
20 
8 
25 
16 
8 
6 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 

3 

A. 

1 
1 

4 
1 

2 

3 
2 
1 
1 

1 

^  , 

1 
1 

1 

- 

2 
1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1  022 
2^036 
2,126 
1,969 
1,847 
1,496 
1,062 
670 
400 
174 
81 
27 
17 
6 
6 
4 
3 
1 
7 

Number  of 
Familes 

}  - 

2,766 

5,547 

2,199 

1,033 

380 

273 

171 

161 

106 

96 

179 

23 

6 

6 

6 

12,954 

See  note  on  page  161. 


PERTH,  PARLIAMENTARY  BURGH,  1881.— Number  of  ROOMS  to  each  FAMILY,  specifying  the 
Number  of  PERSONS  in  each  FAMILY,  and  the  Number  of  FAMILIES  in  each  size  of  HOUSE. 


Nttmbee 

OF 

Rooms 

NUMBER  OF  ROOMS  with  WINDOWS. 

PERSOXS 

without 

I^f  EACH 

Windows. 

FAMILY. 

1  Room. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11-15 

16-20 

21-25 

26-30 

31 

Total. 

1 

504 

203 

51 

25 

14 

7 

2 

1 

2 

1 

810 

2 

308 

457 

148 

80 

43 

24 

10 

17 

7 

7 

5 

1,106 

3 

178 

414 

163 

90 

55 

36 

18 

23 

14 

11 

16 

1 

1 

1,020 
989 

4 

117 

429 

194 

94 

4 

89 

14 

11 

11 

9 

16 

8 

1 

5 

71 

834 

173 

91 

51 

23 

19 

20 

10 

11 

20 

4 

1 

1 

829 

6 

84 

250 

170 

6 

3 

38 

19 

19 

19 

7 

10 

15 

6 

1 

1 

656 

7 

23 

176 

116 

55 

27 

13 

15 

15 

10 

7 

5 

467 

8 

7 

104 

61 

47 

21 

8 

10 

9 

6 

12 

19 

3 

2 

309 

9 

38 

46 

33 

11 

8 

3 

5 

4 

6 

1 

2 

170 

10 

19 

26 

16 

7 

9 

4 

8 

2 

3 

2 

1 

98 

11 

4 

7 

7 

4 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

35 

12 

i 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

22 

13 

1 

3 

L 

2 

2 

1 

1 

11 

14 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

15 

2 

1 

1 

3 

16-20 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

21-J 

!5 

1 

1 

1 

3 

26-C 

!0 

1 

1 

31- 

1 

2 

1 

5 

9 

ivumoer  oi 
Families 

1  - 

1,242 

2,432 

1,159 

ei 

J 

31 

200 

122 

128 

7 

7 

80 

112 

40 

11 

6 

10 

6,548 

See  note  on  page  161. 
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INDEX. 


ABEEDEEN : 

 proceedings  taken  under  Sir  R,  Cross's  Acts, 

Simpson,  19,923,  &c. 
 no  proceedings  under  Torrens's  Acts,  Simpson, 

19,923. 

 800  persons  displaced,  Simpson,  19,946. 

 system  of  compensation,  Simpson,  19,967,  19,950, 

&c. 

 no  difficulty  in  accommodating  displaced  popula- 
tion, Simpson,  19,952. 

ACTS  OF  PAELIAMBNT  (SCOTLAND). 

 Dwelling  Houses  Act,  1855,  a  dead  letter,  Crawford, 

18,451. 

 how  Torrens's  and  Cross's  Acts  apply  to  Scotland, 

Crawford,  18,466,  &c. 

 building  and  street  regulations  included  in  general 

police  Acts  in  Scotland,  WalTcer,  18,291  ;  Craw- 
ford, 18,489. 

 private  Acts  in  force  in  six  largest  towns,  Craw- 
ford, 18,491. 

 Public  Health    (Scotland)    Act,   1867,  Waller, 

18,262,  &c. ;  see  also  under  that  heading. 

 Police  Acts,  Walker,  18,326, 18,422 ;  Clark,  18,831. 

 Burgh  Police  and  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  now  before 

Parliament,  likely  to  be  beneficial,  Whyte, 
19,904. 

 See  Artizans  and  Labourers  Dwellings  Acts. 

 See  Dwelling  Souses  Act. 

ARTIZANS    AND    LABOURERS  DWELLINGS 

ACTS,  1868-1882: 
  relate  to  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  Scotland, 

D.  Walker,  18,439,  18,441,  18,442. 
  not  acted  on  in  Scotland,  D.  Crawford,  18,466- 

18,473. 

  separate  Acts  passed  for  Scotland  in  1875  and 

1880,  D.  Crawford,  18,470. 

  Aberdeen,  Leith,  and  G-reenock  have  obtained 

improvement  schemes  under  Cross's  Acts,  D. 
Crawford,  18,474-18,477. 

 Cross's  Act  is  handicapped  by  the  provision  that 

artizans'  dwellings  must  be  erected  on  areas 
operated  on  ;  private  Acts  are  better,  /.  Craw- 
ford, 18,727. 

  Torrens's  Act  has  only  been  applied  to  Leith ; 

Cross's  Acts  are  sufficient  for  Aberdeen,  Simp- 
son, 19,923-19,928. 

■  Greenock  was  the  first  burgh  to  adopt  Cross's  Act, 

Turnhull,  20,086-20,093. 

■  improvements  being  carried  out  in  Leith  under, 

Laing,  20,272-20,491. 

 Cross's  Acts  not  required  in  Paisley,  private  enter- 

prise  sufficient,  Clark,  21,189,  21,190. 

BLACK  HOUSES  (CROFTERS  AND  COTTARS) : 

  common  to    Skye,  Long  Island,  and  "Western 

Islands,  Napier, 
  getting  uncommon,  Peterkin,  20,026 ;  Malcolm, 

21,531. 

 how  built,  Napier,  21,296. 

 some  fit,  and  others  unfit  for  human  habitation, 

Napier,  21,196. 

BOARD  OF  SUPERVISION  (SCOTLAND): 

 administers  the  Public  Health  Act,  aided  by  town 

councils,  police  commissioners,  and  paiochial 
boards.  Walker,  18,262  ;  D.  Crawford,  18,440. 

BOTHIES.    See  DWELLINGS  OF  THE  WORKING 
CLASSES  (RURAL). 

BUILDING  BYELAWS  : 

 no  provision  as  to,  in  Scotch  Public  Health  Act, 

Walker,  18,325,  18,352;  Clark,  18,831,18,840; 
Littlejohn,  18,969;  Gowans,  18,855. 

 are  in  force  in  Edinburgh,  Gowans,  18,851. 

BURGH  AND   POLICE   BILL.     See  ACTS  OP 
PARLIAMENT. 

CAMPBELL,  OP  AUCHINDARROCH,  Mb.  ALEX- 
ANDER: 

 is  a  general  superintendent  of  the  poor  for  H 

counties,  Campbell,  21,126-21,128. 


CELLARS : 

 occupation  of,  for  dwellings  stopped  to  a  great 

extent.  Walker,  18,320-18,327. 

CLARK,  BAILIE: 

 convener  of  the  Public  Health  Committee  of  the 

Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  Cla/rk,  18,796. 

CLARK,  Mk.  JAMES  : 

 Provost  of  Paisley,  Clark,  21,183. 

COLLINS,  Sm  WILLIAM,  Kt.  : 

 is  a  publisher  in  Glasgow,  Collins,  19,316. 

COLVILLE,  Mr.  JAMES: 

 manager  of  the  Edinburgh  Co-operative  Building 

Company,  Colville,  19,059. 

COMPENSATION    TO    CROFTERS    FOR  IM- 
PROVING DWELLINGS : 

 system  varies  on  different  properties,  Malcolm, 

21,507;  Peterkin,  20,960,  20,961,  20,979,  &c.; 
Malcolm,  21,507;  McPherson,  21,3.50;  Napier, 
21,257,  21,637;  Mackenzie,  21,297. 

COTTARS : 

 great  difficulty  in  way  of  improving  their  houses, 

McPherson,  21,359,  21,395;  Maeiver,  21,491: 
Napier,  21,197,  21,200. 

 those  holding  no  land  a  burden  to  crofters  and 

proprietors,  Napier,  21,300,  21,210,  21,208. 
See  also  Crofters  and  Squatters. 

CRAWFORD,  Me.  DONALD: 

 legal  secretary  to  the  Lord  Advocate,  D.  Craw- 
ford. 18,438. 

CRAWFORD,  Mk.  J.  KNOX  : 

 solicitor  and  clerk  to  the  Edinburgh  City  Improve- 
ment Trustees,  /.  Cramford,  18,699. 

CROFTERS : 

■  would  be  satisfied  if  they  had  the  three  F.'s, 

McPherson,  21,415-21,417. 
 and  cottars  are  in  worse  condition  in  Lewis  than 

elsewhere,  Maeiver,  21,468. 
 live  in  single  rooms  in  Lewis,  Maeiver,  21,469 

DRINK.    See  HABITS  OF  WORKING  CLASSES. 

DUNDEE : 

 operations  carried  out  under  private  Act,  Gentle, 

20,594. 

 some  of  worst  quarters  in  town  have  been  demo- 
lished. Gentle,  20,594,  &c. 

•  a  good  deal  remains  to  be  done.  Gentle,  20,647. 

 great  improvement  in  health  of  town  since  improve- 
ments. Gentle,  20,620,  &c. 

 accommodation  of  unhoused  met  by  private  enter- 
prise. Gentle,  20,611-20,613. 

DWELLING-HOUSES  (SCOTLAND)  ACT: 

 passed  in  1855,  D.  Crawford,  18,461,  18,460. 

 objects  of,  D.  Crawford,  18,452-18,456. 

 has  never  been  acted  on,  D.  Crawford,  18,457- 

18,461. 

DWELLINGS    OF    THE   WORKING  CLASSES 
(URBAN)  : 

 Acts  relating  to,  are  Torrens's  and  Cross's  Acts 

and  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1867,  D.  Crawford, 
18,439. 

 complaints  received  as  to  defective  drainage  and 

insanitary  condition  of.  Walker,  18,330,  18,339- 
18,341. 

 dead  bodies  kept  for  a  considerable  time  in. 

Walker,  18,348-18,351. 
 "house"  means  a  room,  "tenement"  means  a 

house,  in  Scotland,  D.  Crawford,  18,512  :  Bussell, 

19,347-19,349;  Simvson,  19,935. 
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DWELLIITGS  OF  THE  WOEKING  CLASSES 
(UEBAN)— cowi. 

 a  house  or  flat  consists  of  a  room  and  kitchen 

generally,  Paterson,  18,593-18,596. 

.  plans  of,  for  Edinburgh,  Gowans,  18,858. 

 many  were  formerly  houses  of  the  better  [classes, 

LitUejohn,  19,034. 

 insufficient  number  for  the  poorer  class  in  Edin- 
burgh, Colville,  19,075. 

 repairs  to  roofs  borne  equally  by  occupants  in 

some  cases,  Colville,  19,092. 

 is  opposed  to  the  Edinburgh  Town  Council  becom- 
ing responsible  for,  Telfer,  19,188. 

 in  Edinburgh  are  in  a  most  deplorable  condition, 

Ecmnan,  19,287. 

 about  30,000  people  haye  been  displaced  in  Glas- 
gow, Bussell,  19,382-19,388. 

 factory  hands  live  in  Glasgow  and  work  outside, 

Bussell,  19,443-19,448. 

 factory  hands  find  greater  convenience  in  living  in 

the  town  than  outside,  more  employment  for 
the  family,  &c.,  Collins,  19,473-19,481. 

 from  10,000  to  15,000  dwellings  in  Glasgow  require 

to  be  taken  in  hand,  Russell,  19,556. 

 in  Aberdeen  rooms  must  be  9  feet  high,  attics 

8  feet,  Simpson,  19,993. 

 prior  to  1871  were  in  a  wretched  condition,  Gentle, 

20,594. 

 erected  by  Messrs.  Clark  and  Messrs.  Coats  for  their 

workpeople  in  Paisley,  Clark,  21,192,  21,193. 

DWELLINGS  OF  THE  WOEKING  CLASSES 
(EUEAL3 : 

 are  usually  substantial  in  northern  counties,  and 

comfortable  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  people, 
FeterUn,  20,887. 

 in  many  districts  there  is  a  deficiency  of  suitable 

houses,  and  labourers  have  to  live  in  "  bothies," 
leaving  their  families  in  villages  at  a  distance, 
Peterkin,  20,888. 

 a  marked  improvement  during  the  last  20  years  in 

the,  Peterkin,  20,890,  20,994-20,997 ;  Campbell, 
21,130-21,133. 

 labourers  are  often  worse  ofi"  than  paupers  as  re- 
gards accommodation,  Peterkin,  20,898,  20,899. 

 have  small  allotments  or  gardens  attached  to  them, 

Peterkin,  20,893,  20,998-21,005;  Smith,  21, 068- 
21,070. 

 crofters'  cottages  are  often  large  and  comfortable, 

others  are  miserable,  Peterkin,  20,909-20,911. 

 sanitary  condition  of  crofter  dwellings  in  Lewis 

are  as  bad  as  they  can  possibly  be ;  are  often 
mere  covered  dungheaps,  Peterkin,  20,913. 

 fever  of  frequent  occurrence  in  crofters'  and  cot- 
tars' houses  in  Lewis  in  consequence  of  foul 
and  poisonous  air  in,  Peterkin,  20,913-20,919. 

,  wretched  cottages  in  Lewis  are  on  Lady  Mathe- 

son's  estate,  but  belong  to  the  crofters  who  build 
them,  Peterkin,  20,960. 

 compensation  sometimes  given  to  crofters  on  leav- 
ing their  houses  ;  they  take  the  roofs  with  them, 
Peterkin,  20,960,  20,979-20,983. 

 crofters  are  not  likely  to  improve  their  cottages 

unless  they  were  fully  paid  for  woi'k  on  leaving, 
Peterkin,  20,984-20,985. 

 cottages  built  in  the  Lowlands  during  the  past  30 

years  have  been  of  a  superior  kind.  Smith, 
21,046. 

 superior  cottages  have  been  erected  principally  by 

the  owners,  but  of  late  years  the  landowners 
have  built  good  cottages,  the  cost  being  paid 
out  of  rent.  Smith,  21,047,21,048. 

 bothies  are  chiefly  confined  to  single  men  and 

single  women,  but  separate.  Smith,  21,049- 
20,051. 

 bothies  are  kept  clean  by  the  farmers,  but  the 

accommodation  is  not  so  good  as  in  the  cottages, 

Smith,  21,052. 
 no  black  cottages  in  the  lower  part  of  Forfar, 

Smith,  21,054. 
 divot  cottages,  or  sod  cottages,  are  to  be  found  in 

the  upper  parts  of  Forfar,  Smith,  21,054,  21,055. 
 to  every  300  acres  of  Jarm  land  there  should  be  at 

least  five  cottages  and  a  good  bothy  for  women. 

Smith,  21,095-21,100. 
 the  bothy  system  is  a  necessity  on  farms.  Smith, 

21,101. 

 more  cottages  than  bothies  in  Forfar,  Smith, 

21,111,21,112. 

 the  loothies  have  been  much  improved  of  late, 

Smith,  21,113-21,118. 


DWELLINGS    OP    THE    WOEKING  CLASSES 
(EUEAL)— comi. 

 the  Duke  of  Eichmond  and  Lord  Dalhousie  have 

improved  the  houses  on  their  properties.  Gamp- 
hell,  21,139. 

 there  are  more  cottages  than  bothies  in  Fife, 

Smith,  21,080, 21,081. 
 labourers  have  to  leave  their  cottages  if  they  leave 

their  employment,  Smdth,  21,088, 21,089. 
 the  bothy  system  is  a  check  on  marriage.  Smith, 

21,090. 

EDINBUEGH: 

 chief  sanitary  work  managed  by  City  Improvement 

Trust,  K.  Crawford,  18,752,  &c. 
  improvements    cost    city    300,OOOZ.,  Crawfm-d, 

18,790. 

 nearly  3,000  houses  [occupied  by  poor  cleared 

away,  Crawfwd,  18,781. 
 enormous  improvement  in  health  of,  Littlejohn, 

18,944. 

EDINBUEGH  CITY  IMPEOYEMENT  TEUST : 

 formed  in  1867  by  Lord  Provost  Chambers,  /. 

Crawford,  18,701. 
 nature  and  operations  of  the  trust,  /.  Crawford, 

18,701-18,707,  18,763. 
 expenditure  greater  than  receipts,  /.  Crawford, 

18,730-18,741. 

 elected  for  three  years,  /.  Crawford,  18,761, 18,762. 

 work  of,  in  the  way  of  improvements,  /.  Crawford, 

18,706,  18,732-18,738,  18,768-18,794. 
 will  be  brought  to  a  close  in  two  years'  time,  J. 

Crawford,  18,719. 

EDINBUEGH  CO-OPERATIYE  BUILDING  COM- 
PANY: 

 erects  houses  containing  two  storeys  for  the  better 

working  classes,  Colville,  19,060-19,074. 

EDINBUEGH  DEAN  OF  GUILD  COUET : 

 nature  and  constitution  of,  Gowans,  18,842,  18,850. 

ELLIOT,  Me.  THOMAS: 

  is  a  farmer  living   at  Blackhaugh,  Galashiels, 

Elliot,  21,648. 

FINDLAY,  Me.  JOHN  EITCHIE: 

 has  built  workmen's  houses  of  a  superior  class  in 

the  village  of  Dean,  Findlay,  19,140-19,162. 

GENTLE,  Me.  JAMES : 

 is  a  town  councillor  and  police  commissioner  of 

Dundee,  Gentle,  20,589. 

GLASGOW : 

 improvement  trust  in  operation  since  1870,  Collins, 

19,325- 

 improvements  carried  out  on  large  scale,  Collins, 

19,337,  &c. 

  1,600,000Z.  spent  in  improvements,  CoUins,  19,337. 

 80  acres  purchased  for  clearance,  Collins,  19,338. 

 about  30,000  people  displaced  out  of  an  intended 

50,000,  Collins,  19,382. 
 health    of    city  gradually    improving,  Collins, 

19,326. 

GLASGOW  IMPEOYEMENT  TEUST: 

 formed  in  1870,  Bussell,  19,324, 19,325. 

 death-rate  decreased  since  the  formation  of,  Bussell, 

19,326-19,328. 

GOWANS,  Me.  JAMES: 

 is  the  Lord  Dean  of  Guild,  and  Chairman  of  the 

Dean  of  Guild  Court,  Gowans,  18,841. 

GEEENOCK : 

 first  Scotch  burgh  to  adopt  Cross's  Acts,  Tw.-nhull, 

20,086. 

  2,000  people,  densely  crowded,  displaced.  Turn- 
lull,  20,127-20,131,  20,092. 

•  houses  provided  for  600,  but  not  for  all  the  class 

turned  out,  Turvhull,  20,131,  20,164. 

 compensation  awarded  excessive,  Turnbull,  20,115 
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EOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 


HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES : 

 are  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  satisfactory  housing 

of  the  poor  in  Edinburgh,  Gla/rh,  18,819. 

 the  poor  make  no  complaints  as  to  their  wretched 

homes,  insobriety  prevents  them  from  occupying 
better  houses  Hannan,  19,291-19,294. 

 a  good  deal  of  drunkenness  exists  in  Glasgow, 

Bussell,  19,405-19,408. 

 improved  homes  are  the  result  of  drunkards  being 

reclaimed,  Bussell,  19,409-19,413. 

■  people  sleeping  on  stairs  cause  filthy  habits,  Bussell, 

19,431. 

 in  Dundee  the  decent  poor  would  be  glad  to  get 

better  accommodation,  but  do  not  care  to  pinch 
to  pay  the  higher  rent.  Gentle,  20,744,  20,745. 

 fever  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Lewis  owing  to 

filthy  condition  of  cottages,  Peterhin,  20,913- 
20,919. 

 in  the  east  of  Scotland  are  respectable,  industrious, 

and  saving.  Smith,  21,074-21,077. 
 in  east  of  Scotland  are  sober;  drink  milk  instead 

of  beer,  and  are  content  with  it.  Smith,  21,078, 

21,079. 

 a  great  desire  on  the  part  of  the  labourers  to 

acquire  land  for  themselves,  but  it  is  difficult  for 
them  to  do  it  on  account  of  the  large  farm 
principle.  Smith,  21,123-21,125. 

 in  Paisley  there  is  a  good  deal  of  drinking,  Clark, 

21,191. 

■rr-  the  Highlanders  are,  on  the  whole,  healthy  and 

moral,  Na:pier,  21,199,21,200,  21,260-21,252; 
McPhersan,  21,360-21,363;  Malcolm,  21,516- 
21,520. 

 sometimes  the  Highlanders  have  no  night  clolhes, 

Nicholson,  21,246. 
 in  Lewis  cattle  and  human  beings  live  under  one 

roof,  Maciver,  21,477. 
 great  accumulation  of  dung  in  the  cotiars  houses 

\yhich  is  only  cleared  away  once  a  year  ;  this  is 

productive  of  fever,  Maciver,  21,480-21,483. 
 education  will  do  much  to  improve  the,  Malcolm, 

21,657. 

r- —  people  in  the  south  are  moral  on  the  whole,  Elliot, 
21,671-21,676.. 


HANNAN,  The  Eev.  EDWAED  JOSEPH: 

  member  of  the  Social  Sanitary  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, Hannan,  19,276. 


HIGHLAND  AND  LOWLAND  DWELLINGS: 

 are  of  three  kinds,  the  black  house,  the  white 

house,  and  the  superior  houses  of  recent  con- 
struction, Napier,  21,196-21,202. 

— —  black  houses  are  of  a  simple  and  rude  character, 
but  differ  materially  from  each  other,  Napier, 
21,196. 

 some  are  occupied  by  human  beings  and  cattle 

with  only  one  entrance,  and  have  no  division  ; 
with  or  without  windows  and  chimneys,  Napier, 
21,196,  21,261-21,263  ;  McPhersan,  21,373  ; 
Maciver,  21,477-21,483  ;  M"a?cote,  21,521-21,633. 

 some  are  unfit  for  hurc).an  habitation,  others  are 

more  comfortable,  21,196. 

 cottars'  and  squatters'  dwellings  g-re  the  worst  kind 

of  houses,  Napier,  21,196. 

 white  houses  resemble  a  mean  sort  of  Lowland 

cottage,  but  are  made  of  defective  and  p'^rish- 
able  materials,  especially  the  roof,  Napier, 
21,196. 

 should  be  improved,  as  they  are,  from  the  accumu- 
lation of  dirt,  &c., prejudicial  to  health,  Napier, 
21,197-21,199;  Mackenzie,  21,216;  Nicholson, 
21,220. 

 black  houses  as  a  rule  are  built  by  the  tenant 

without  assistance  from  landlord,  Napier, 
gl,201;  Mackenzie,  21,216;  McPhersan,  31,389- 
31,399  ;  Malcolm,  21,509-21,513. 

 improvement  partly  due  to  influence  of  the  women, 

Mackenzie,  21,216,  21,217. 

 fixity  of  tenure  would  give  the  tenants  an  impulse 

to  improve  their,  Napier,  21,197,  21,258-21,260; 
Mackenzie,  21,216,  21,294-21,299;  Maciver, 
21,485-21,491 ;  Malcolm,  21,554,  21,655. 

 timber  for  roofs  given  by  landlords,  and  unless 

sawn  is  valueless,  Mackenzie,  21,221-21,224. 
—  B,ve  mostly  thatched,  Mackenzie,  21,225-21,231. 


HIGHLAND  AND  LOWLAND  DWELLINGS— coraf. 
 some  built  by  the  co-operation  of  landlord  and 

tenant,  Napier,  21,232-21,234;  Malcahn,  21  506 

21,507 ;  Peacock,  21,693-21,595,  21,606,  21,607' 

21,618-21,624. 
 sufficient  at  first  to  separate  the  people  and  the 

animals  ;  the  separation  of  the  sexes  need  not 

at  present  be  insisted  on,  Napier,  21,244-21,246. 
  in  co-operation  the  tenant  does  the  most  work, 

Napier,  21,254;  Mackenzie,  21,301. 
 separate  entrances  for  cattle  and  human  beings 

not  essential,  Napier,  21,261-21,263;  Nicholson. 

21,264. 

 of  a  superior  kind  built  by  Lord  Colonsav,  Nichol- 
son, 21,268. 

 in  Skye  are  nearly  all  black  cottages,  none  with 

slated  roofs,  MePherson,  21,334-21,345. 

 ^^21  350  ^^'^  crofters,  McPhersan, 

 no  compensation  for  building  when  occupants  are 

evicted,  McPhersan,  21,348-21,358,  21,393- 
21,399. 

 people  discontented  with,  McPhersan,  21,360. 

 agitation,  it  was  hoped,  would  give  more  land  and 

better  dwellings,  MePherson,  21,359. 
 are  worse   in   the    country  than  in  the  towns, 

McPhersan,  21,366,  21,366. 
 people   too   poor   to   improve    their  dwellings 

McPhersan,  21,367-21,372. 

 incoming  tenant  would  pay  the  outgoing  tenant 

.    for  the  roof,  but  the  landlord  would  not  pay  for 

improvements,  MePherson,  21,393-21,399. 
 white  cottages  in  Easdale  built  by  tenants  without 

assistance  from  landlord,  McPJierson,  21,400- 

21,404. 

 tenants  pay  rent  to  landlords  for  houses  built  by 

themselves,  McPhersan,  21,405-21,410. 

 landlords  have  made  tenants  who  built  their  own: 

houses  sign  papers  to  say  they  belonged  to  the 
landlord,  MePherson,  21,406,  21,407. 

 instances    of   evictions     without  compensation, 

MePherson,  21,408-2^,414.. 

 in  llaasay  have  been  much  improved,  MePherson 

_  ■  21,463. 

 in  Lewis   are  all  black  houses,  having  only  one 

room,  Maciver,  21,469-21,479. 
 in  Lewis  built  and  repaired  by  and  at  the  expense 

of  the  tenants,  Maciver,  21,472,  21,473. 
 cattle  and  people  under  one  roof  and  with  no 

partition  in  Lewis,  and  great  accumulation  of 

dung  in,  Maciver,  21,474-21,483. 
-r, — •  crofters  have  not  complained  of  their  houses  during 

the  agitation,  Malcolm,  21,494. 
 in  the  western  Highlands  and  Islands  are  very 

inferior,  Malcolm,  21,495. 

 crofters  wish  for  better  houses,  Malcolm,  21,496. 

 in  the  eastern  Highlands  are  much  better,  and  are 

generally  comfortable,  Malcolm,  21,503,  21,504. 
 to  improve  and  rebuild  crofters'  houses  would  cost 

from  601.  to  801.  each,  Malcolm,  21,537,  21,538. 
  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  some  cot- 
tages, Malcolm,  21,544-21,553;  Peacock,  21,589, 

21,590;  miiat,  21, 65^. 
— -  improved  cottages  built  on  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's 

estate.  Peacock,  21,673-21,688. 
■  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  supplies  sawn  wood,  lime, 

and  slates  for.  Peacock,  21,593-21,695,  21,606 

21,607. 

—  descriptipn  of  thatched  cottages  on  the  Duke  of 

Sutherland's  estate.  Peacock,  21,596-21,605. 
 only  a  few  of  the  worst  class  on  the  Duke  of 

Sutherland's  estate,  Peacock,  21,613,  21,614. 
— —  conditions  on  which  houses  are  let  on  the  Duke  of 

Sutherland's  estate,  Peacock,  21,629-21,647. 
— —  compensation  for  building  improvements  granted 

by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Peacock,  21,626. 
 in  tho  south  of  Scotland  labourers  are  fairly  well 

housed,  Elliot,  21,653,  21,667. 
 cottages  in  the  south  form  part  of  wages,  Elliot, 

21,657,  21,678. 
 description  of  a  cottage  in  the  south,  Elliot,  21,669- 

21,662. 

  the  bothy  system  not  in  existence  in  the  south, 

Elliot,  21,668,  21,669. 
 in  the  south  tenants  have  to  keep  the  cottages  in 

repair,  Elliot,  21,692-21,696. 
 ■  in  the  South  the  permanent  labourers  live  on  the 

farm,  and  the  casual  labourers  in  the  villages, 

Elliot,  21,762-21,767. 
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IMPROVED  CROPTEES'  HOUSES : 

  seen  in  northern  counties,  East  Ross-shire  and 

Sutherlandshire,  parts  of  Inverness-shire,  Mal- 
colm, 21,644 ;  Peacock,  21,588. 

 on  individual  properties,  as  at  Harray  and  Colonsay, 

Nicolson,  21,268  ;  Napier,  21,202. 

  also  at  Raasay,  Skeabost,  and  Benbecnla,  Mcl  lier- 

sm,  21,453;  Napier,  21,202. 
See  also  Compensation. 

IMPROVEMENT  SCHEMES  : 

 how  carried  out  in  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Edinburgh, 

Glasgow,  Leith,  Greenock,  D.  Crawford,  18,474, 
18,485-18,491. 

LABOURERS : 

  their  condition  is  favourable  compared  with  la- 
bourers in  the  south  of  England,  Smith,  21,074. 

  a  scarcity  of  female  labourers  exists  in  Forfarshire, 

Smith,  21,084,  21,085. 

 have  to  leave  their  cottages  if  they  leave  their  em- 
ployment. Smith,  21,088,  21,089. 

LAING,  Mr.  THOMAS  BRTCE : 

 is  one  of  the  town  clerks  of  Leith,  Laing,  20,270. 

LEGAL  EXPENSES : 

 are  the  obstacle  to  working  men  buying  houses, 

Colville,  19,085. 

LEITH : 

 private  local  Acts  in  force,  D.  Crawford,  18,491. 

 proceedings  under  Cross's  Act  attracted  some  at- 
tention, Laing,  20,270-20,588. 

 borrowed  lOO.OOOL,  spent  all  the  money,  but  have 

not  cleared  any  portion  of  unhealthy  area, 
Laing,  20,431. 

LITTLE  JOHN,  Dr.  HENRY  DUNCAN : 

  medical  officer  of  health  for  Edinburgh,  Littlejohn, 

18,939. 

LOCAL  ACTS : 

 in  force  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Greenock,  Leith, 

Aberdeen,  and  Dundee,  Crawford,  18,491. 

 Dean  of  Guild  Court  have  full  powers  in  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  as  to  building  byelaws, 
Gowan,  18,851. 

LOCAL   GOVERNMENT   AND    SANITARY  IN- 
SPECTION: 

 in  large  towns  staff  is  ample,  and  work  efficiently 

done.  Walker,  18,362,  18,363. 
desirable  to  group  small  parishes.  Walker,  18,364- 
18,370. 

 salaries  of  sanitary  inspectors  and  medical  officers 

J         of  health.  Walker,  18,365,  18,371. 

 system  in  Edinburgh  has   worked   well,  Clark, 

18,839,  18,840. 

 ^in  Glasgow  sanitary  inspectors  have  to  pass  an 

I     examination  in  sanitary  matters,  Russell,  19,427- 

19,429. 

- — /in  Dundee  carried  out  by  a  competent  staflF,  Gentle, 

>/  20,651-20,661. 

 each  parish  forms  its  own  district  for,  Peterkin, 

^;  20,952-20,959. 
 /is  almost  illusory  in  his  district,  Campbell,  21,147- 

J  21,154. 

— -4- small  parishes  should  be  grouped  together  for, 

Napier,  21,211-21,215. 
 in  the  south  not  much  notice  taken  of,  but  in  East 

Lothian  it  is  well  looked  after,  Ulliot,  21,685- 

21,691. 

MACrVER,  The  Rev.  ANGUS : 

 is  the  minister  of  Uig  in  Lewis,  Maciver,  21,465. 

MACKENZIE,  Sir  KENNETH  SMITH,  Bart.  : 

 was  a  member  of  the  Crofters'  Commission,  Mck- 

kenzie,  21,218. 

 agrees  generally  with  Lord  Napier's  evidence, 

Mackenzie,  21,216. 

Mcpherson,  Mr.  john: 

 is  a  crofter  and  fisherman  in  Skye,  McPJierson, 

21,331. 
o  17557.. 


MALCOLM,  Mr.  GEORGE : 

 agent  for  several  properties  in  Inverness-shire, 

Malcolm,  21,492,  21,493. 

MORALITY.      See     HABITS     OP  WORKING 
CLASSES. 

MORRISON,  BAILIE  JAMES: 

 chairman  of  the  committee  of  management  of  the 

Glasgow  Improvement  Trust,  Morrison,  19,321. 

NAPIER  AND    ETTRICK,  THE   RIGHT  HON. 
THE  LORD : 

 was  chairman  of  the  Crofters'  Commission,  Napier, 

21,194. 

NICOLSON,  SHERIFF  ALEXANDER,  LL.D  : 
 was  a  member  of  the  Crofters'  Commission,  Nicol- 
son, 21,218. 

 agrees  with  Lord   Napier's  evidence,  Nicolson, 

21,220. 

NUISANCES: 

 definition  of,  under  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  \/" 

Walker,  18,264-18,272. 

OVERCROWDING : 

 exists  in  the  large  manufacturing  districts.  Walker, 

18,332. 

 caused  by  inability  to  pay  high  rents  and  the 

inability  to  appreciate  comforts  of  better 
dwellings.  Walker,  18,332. 

 by  Police  Act  900  cubic  feet  is  the  allowance  for 

each  room,  Clark,  18,831 ;  Russell,  19,331-19,334. 

 no  serious  complaints  of,  from  demolitions,  D. 

Crawford,  18,498.  _ 

 exists  in  Edinburgh  in  the  same  form  as  it  does  in 

London,  D.  Crawford,  18,503. 

  300  feet  a  head  is  allowed  in  private  houses,  Little- 
john, 18,971 ;  Russell,  19,332 ;  Simpson,  19,994- 
19,997. 

 no  cases  of  illness  consequent  on,  have  been  brought 

to  his  notice,  Littlejohn,  18,984,  18,985. 
 150  cubic  feet  allowed  in  Glasgow  for  children 

under  eight  years  of  age,  Russell,  19,335. 
 houses  containing  over  2,000  feet  not  subject  to 

inspection  unless  lodgers  live  in  them,  Russell, 

19,492-19,495,  19,499-19,507. 
 about  4  to  5  per  cent,  of  houses  in  Glasgow  are 

overcrowded,  Russell,  19,508. 
 in  Greenock  checked  by  local  Act,  Turnbull, 

20,095. 

 mortality  now  reduced  by  checking,  Turnbull, 

20,096-20,099. 
 in  Dundee  formerly  very  great.  Gentle,  20,596- 

20,600. 

 death-rate  was  very  high  in  Dundee  on  account  of, 

but  now  much  reduced.  Gentle,  20,620-20,645. 

— —  no  overcrowding  in  Forfarshire  as  a  rule.  Smith, 
21,080. 

 high  rate  of  mortality  in  Paisley  not  due  to,  but 

to  clay  soil  and  smoke  from  factories,  Clark, 
21,191. 

 crofters'  dwellings  have  only  one  room,  and  the 

whole  family  sleep  in  it,  McPherson,  21,383- 
21,388. 

 not  much  in  the  south,  lodgers  are  prohibited, 

Elliot,  21,663-21,666. 
 the  employment  of  women  on  an  estate  does  not 

tend  to,  as  a  rule,  Elliot,  21,670-21,676. 

PATERSON,  Mr.  ROBERT : 

 is  city  valuator  and  assessor  in  Edinburgh,  Paterson, 

18;582. 

PEACOCK,  Mr.  JOSEPH: 

  is  factor  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Peacock, 

21,667. 

PETERKIN,  Mr.  WILLIAM  ARTHUR : 

 is  general  superintendent  of  the  poor  for  the  nine 

northern  Scotch  counties,  Peterkin,  20,875-20,882. 

POLICE  ACTS.    See  ACTS  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

PROPORTION  OF  RENTS  TO  WAGES  : 

 is  about  one  sixth,  Paterson,  18,628. 

 is  about  one  fourth  in  Edinburgh,  Telfer,  19,172. 

 is  about  one  sixth  in  Glasgow,  Morrison,  39,616- 

19,644. 

»      iu  the  rural  districts  rents  form  part  of  wages  ;  n 
sum  is  assigned  to  rent.  Smith,  21,061-21,068 ; 
Campbell,  21,140-21,146. 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH  (SCOTLAND)  ACT,  1867: 

 prrncipal  Act  relating  to  public  health,  Walker, 

18,262. 

 amended  in  1871  and  1882,  Walker,  18,263. 

 definition'of  nuisances  under.  Walker,  18,274-18,278. 

 abatement  of  nuisances  procedure,  Walker,  18,279- 

18,286,  18,289,  18,290 ;  B.  Crcmford,  18,440. 
 OTercrowding,   byelaws    under.    Walker,  18,291, 

18,292. 

 regulations   as   to  houses   unfit   for  habitation, 

Walker,  18,293-18,301. 
 election  of  local  authorities  under,  Walker,  18,264- 

18,272. 

 regulations  as  common  lodging-houses  and  lodgers 

in  single  rooms,  Walker,  18,302-18,316 ;  D. 
Crawford,  18,440. 

  section  44,  relates  to  tenement  provisions,  but  does 

not  correspond  to  the  English  provisions  (section 
35  of  Sanitary  Act  and  section  90  of  Public 
Health  Act),  Walker,  18,344-18,347. 

 a  good  deal  of  money  borrowed  under,  Crawford, 

18,465. 

 is  satisfied  with  the  existing  sanitary  laws,  Little- 

john,  19,018-19,022. 

PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS: 

 carried  out  by  the  Edinburgh  City  Improvement 

Trust,  18,704-18,794. 
 in  Edinburgh  have  reduced  the  death-rates.  Little' 

John,  18,941-18,950. 
 is  opposed  to  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  be- 
coming responsible  for  the  housing  of  the  poor, 
Telfer,  19,188. 

 carried  out  in  Glasgow,  Bussell,  19,337-19,341. 

 high  price  of  land  prevents  workmen's  dwellings 

from  being  erected  in  Glasgow  on  sites  cleared, 

Bussell,  19,366-19,370. 
 numbers  of  factories  removed  from  the  town  to  the 

suburbs,  Bussell,  19,439-19,444. 
 new  houses  in  Glasgow  will  contain  about  21  per 

cent,  better  accommodation  than  the  old  houses, 

Morrison,  19,663-19,669. 
 being  carried  out  in  Aberdeen  under  Cross's  Acts, 

Simpson,  19,943-19,969. 
 being  carried  out  in  Greenock,  Turnhull,  20,106- 

20,131. 

 in  Dundee  have  cleared  away  the  unhealthy  dwell- 
ings. Gentle,  20,605-20,608. 

 death-rate  much  reduced  in  Dundee  inconsequence 

of,  Geyitle,  20,620-20,650. 

 are  carried  out  by  Lady  Cathcart,  Duke  of  Suther- 
land, Sir  J.  Matheson,  and  others,  on  their  pro- 
perties, Napier,  21,202. 

 in  Leith,  carrying  out  of  scheme  has  attracted 

great  attention  unfavourably;  Crawford,  18,491 ; 
Laimg,  20,431,  20,270,  &c. 

RE-HOUSING  AFTER  DEMOLITIONS: 

.         no  serious  complaints  of  inconvenience  arising 

from  overcrowding  after,  Z>.  Crawford,  18,498, 
18,499. 

 provision  made  in  Edinburgh  for,  J.  Crawford, 

18,709-18,718,  18,781,  18,782. 

 unable  to  erect  workmen's  houses  on  sites  cleared 

in  Glasgow,  owing  to  high  price  of  land,  Bussell, 
19,364-19,370. 

 opposed  to  town  council  re-housing  instead  of  pri- 
vate builders.  More  expensive  if  they  did, 
Collins,  19,482-19,490. 

 model  lodging-houses  erected  in  Glasgow  at  a  cost 

of  about  90,000Z.,  Morrison,  19,713-19,715. 

.  corporation  should  acquire  bad  property  in  order  to 

destroy  it.  and  then  lay  it  out  on  sanitary  prin- 
ciples, Bussell,  19,727-19,738. 

 provided  for  in  Aberdeen,  Simpson,  19,951-19,954. 

 Leith  authorities  in  favour  of  nothing  less  than 

two-roomed  houses,  Laing,  20,587,  20,588. 
■  power  obtained  in  Dundee  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
placed population.  Gentle,  20,609-20,612. 

  private  enterprise  provided  homes  for  the  poor 

after  displacement,  Gentle,  20,613-20,617. 

REMEDIES : 

 Police  Act  is  insufiBcient  to  prevent  insanitary 

buildings,  Wliyie,  19,900. 
 hands  in  proposed  regulations  for  adoption,  Whyte, 

19,902-19,901. 

 absence  of  stated  minimum  space  per  head  in 

rooms  in  Public  Health  Act  is  a  defect,  Sim/pson, 
19,998. 


REMEDIES— co7i<. 

 small  parishes  should  be  grouped  together  for  the 

purposes  of  local  government,  &c.,  Peterkin, 
20,959 ;  Campbell,  21,155-21,158. 

 on  every  large  farm  there  should  be  a  spare  cottage 

in  case  of  an  emergency  arising.  Smith,  21,091. 

 an  extension  of  the  crofting  system  would  be 

desirable,  Smith,  21,125. 

 section  90  of  the  English  Health  Act  might  very 

well  be  applied  to  Scotland,  Campbell,  21,162. 

 the  definition  of  the  term  "house"  as  applied  to 

both  England  and  Scotland  should  be  made 
clear.  At  present  it  has  an  opposite  meaning 
in  the  two  countries,  Campbell,  21,163-21,165. 

 proposals  to  improve  the  dwellings  and  condition 

of  the  crofters,  Napier,  21,203-21,210. 

RENTS : 

 of  skilled  workmen's  houses  in  Edinburgh  from  61. 

to  Ibl.  a  year,  Paterson,  18,593. 
 of  ordinary  workmen  from  Is.  to  4s,  a  week, 

Paterson,  18,602-18,610. 

 are  now  lower,  Paterson,  18,613. 

 of  self-contained  houses  in  Edinburgh  from  12L  to 

161.  a  year,  Gowans,  18,858,  18,859. 

RUSSELL,  De.  JAMES  B. : 

 ■  medical  officer  of  health  of  the  city  of  Glasgow, 

Bussell,  19,319. 

SHAFTESBURY'S  ACT,  LORD,  OP  1851 : 

 did  not  apply  to  Scotland,  but  as  amended  in  1867 

does  apply,  D.  Crawford,  18,444-18,446. 
 objects  of,  D.  Crawford,  18,447-18,450. 

SIMPSON,  Da.  WILLIAM  JOHN  RITCHIE : 

 medical  officer  of  health  for  Aberdeen,  Simpson, 

19,907. 

SINGLE-ROOM  SYSTEM: 

 common  in  Edinburgh  for  a  whole  family  to  occupy 

one  room  10  feet  square  and  pay  2s.  a  week  rent 
for  it,  D.  Crawford,  18,498-18,502;  Paterson, 
18,597,  18,626. 

 14,000  single-room  tenements  in  Edinburgh,  Little- 

john,  18,981-18,983,  19,012. 

 rooms  in  Glasgow  larger  than  in  London,  Bussell, 

19,396. 

 number  reduced  in  Glasgow,  Bussell,  19,397. 

 due  to  inability  of  people  to  pay  higher  rent, 

Morrison,  19,608. 
 about  25  per  cent,  of  the  Glasgow  population  live 

in  single  rooms,  i^MsseiZ,  19,607  ;M<yrrison,  19,620. 
 Dundee  formerly  contained  a  very  large  number 

of  single   rooms   much   overcrowded,  Gentle, 

20,595,  20,596. 
 in  1881  there  were  8,221  houses  of  single  rooms, 

and  15,924  houses  of  two  rooms,  occupied  by 

more  than  half  the  population.  Gentle,  20,681- 

20,693. 

 is  almost  stationary  in  Dundee,  neither  increasing 

nor  decreasing.  Gentle,  20,720. 

 is  prevalent  at  Paisley,  Clark,  21,187. 

 is  on  the  increase  in  Paisley,  Clark,  21,188. 

  crofters'  cottages  in  Skye  have  only  one  room, 

McPherson,  31,383-31,388. 
 crofters  and  cottars  in  Lewis  live  in  single  rooms, 

Maciver,  21,469. 

SMITH,  Mk.  WILLIAM : 

 is  a  farmer  at  West  Drums,  in  the  parish  of  Brechin, 

Smith,  21,040. 

SQUATTERS : 

  are  employed  by  the  crofters,  or  fish,  Napier, 

21,300. 

 live  from  hand  to  mouth,  Napier,  21,300. 

 a  burden  to  crofter  and  proprietor,  Napier,  21,300, 

21,208,  21,210. 

STRUCTURAL  DEFECTS : 

  the  custom  of  building  in  hollow  squares  is  a  great 

sanitary  evil,  Bussell,  19,435. 
 back-to-back  buildings  are  the  curse  of  Glasgow, 

Bussell,  19,542. 
 almost  entire  absence  of  ventilation,  waterclosets, 

&c.,  in  parts  of  Greenock,  Turnbull,  20,100. 
 absence  of  ventilation  to  crofters'  houses  is  an  evil 

which  the  crofters  should  remedy,  Campbell, 

21,166-21,174. 
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TELFEE,  Me.  A.  0. : 

 president  of  the  Edinburgh  Trades  Council,  Telfer, 

19,163. 

TENEMENT  PEOVISIONS  : 

 section  44  of  Public  Health  Act  relates  to,  Walker, 

18,344-18,346;  CoWiws,  19,498;  Littlejolm,  18,969; 
Emssell,  19,497,  19,498,  19,500-19,508. 

 want  of,  not  felt  in  Edinburgh,  Glwrk,  18,839. 

  Local  Act  sufficient  for  Edinburgh,  Littlejolm, 

18,970. 

  in  Glasgow  are  contained   in  the  Police  Act, 

Russell,  19,329,  19,330. 
 section  44  is  constantly  enforced  in  Aberdeen, 

Simpson,  19,929,  19,999-20,004. 
 section  44  is  almost  a  dead  letter  in  Scotland, 

Campbell,  21,160,  21,161. 
  section  90  of  the  English  Act  might  very  well  be 

applied  to  Scotland,  Campbell,  21,162. 

TCTRNBULL,  Mr.  ALEXANDER  JAMIE  SON : 

 civil  engineer  and  burgh  surveyor  of  Grreenock, 

Tmnbull,  20,074-20,076. 

WAGES  : 

 in  Forfar  have  increased  50  per  cent..  Smith,  21,061, 

21,084. 

 a  cottage  and  perquisites  form  part  of,  in  Forfar, 

Smith,  21,061-21,068;  Campbell,  21,140-21,146. 

 would  have  no  objection  to  pay  wages  in  money, 

instead  of  partly  in  kind,  but  it  is  an  advantage 
to  the  wife  to  receive  milk,  coals,  meal,  &c., 
Smith,  21,086,  21,087. 

— —  there  are  no  wages  to  speak  of  in  Skye,  because 
there  is  no  work,  McPherson,  21,371. 


WAGES— cowi. 

« 

 in  Raasay  2s.  to  2s.  Qd.  a  day  for  a  few  men,  and  a 

few  perquisites,  McPherson,  21,454-21,456. 

 cottages  and  perquisites  form  part  of,  in  the  south, 

Elliot,  21,657,  21,678-21,684,  21,700-21,705. 

WALKER,  Mk.  WILLIAM  STEWART,  C.B.  : 
 chairman  of  board  of  supervision.  Walker,  18,261. 

WATERCLOSETS  AND  WATER  SUPPLY: 

 are  insufficient  in  tenement  houses  in  Edinburgh, 

Littlejohn,  19,035. 
 insufficient  water  supply  is  considered  a  nuisance 

under  the  Edinburgh  local  Act,  and  is  dealt 

with  promptly,  Littlejohn,  18,993. 
 almost  entire  absence  of,  in  some  parts  of  Greenock, 

Turnbull,  20,100. 
 water  supply  is  derived  from  springs,  but  is  often 

defiled  by  drainage  running  into  them,  Camp- 
bell, 21,175-21,181. 
 the  enforcement  of  the  law  is  required  as  regards 

water  supply ;  no  alteration  in  the  law  is  needed, 

Campbell,  21,176. 

WHITE  HOUSES  (CROFTERS') : 

 found  in  Western  Highlands  and  Islands,  east  side 

of  country,  and  Orkney  and  Shetland,  Napier, 

21,196. 

 how  built,  Napier,  21,196,  21,255,  21,201. 

WHYTE,  Mk.  JOHN: 

 is  assistant  to  the  master  of  work<)  under  the 

Corporation  of  Glasgow,  Whyte,  19,897. 
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